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I. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER. 

In  response  to  the  CommissionGr's  recommendations  a  year 
ago,, the  Legislature  provided  in  the  supply  bill  of  1904  for  an 
additional  statistician  and  three  additional  clerks  of  junior  grade. 
That  addition  to  the  staff  has  yielded  most  satisfactory  results. 
With  regular  clerks  giving  their  undivided  attention  to  office 
work,  there  has  been  less  need  of  detailing  factory  inspectors 
to  headquarters  and  at  the  same  time  the  records  of  the  Bureau 
of  Factory  Inspection  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  were  in  a 
better  condition  than  they  have  been  for  many  years.  The  only 
other  change  in  the  personnel  of  the  Department  was  the  appoint- 
ment of  Charles  Kinney,  of  Vineyard,  Chautauqua  county,  as  a 
Deputy  Factory  Inspector,  vice  Herbert  H.  Reynolds  of  Malone, 
resigned. 

The  itemized  expenditures,  as  audited  by  the  State  Comp- 
troller, were  as  follows : 

ExPENDrruBES  in  Fiscal  Year  October  1,  1903,  to  Sbptembeb  80,  1004. 

Salary  of  Commissioner  cff  Labor $3,600  00 

Services  of  deputies,  factory  inspectors,  special  agents,  clerks, 

messengers,  etc 85,605  69 

Expenses  of  Commissioner  of  Labor 1,464  82 

Expenses  of  deputies,  inspectors,  special  agents,  etc 24,106  18 

Printing  and  Bulletins 7,002  36 

Books,  newspapers  and  press  clippings 462  65 

Extra  stenograpbic  services 159  16 

Telephone,  telegraph  and  messenger  service 870  12 

Cleaning  offices 220  00 

New  typewriters,  repairs  and  supplies 162  03 

Computing  machine 2Q0  00 

Rent  of  the  New  York  office 1,050  00 

Postage  1,815  48 

Transportation  of  packages 2,434  21 

Miscellaneous  expenses 946  47 

$129,898  06 
Free  Employment  Bureau. 

Services  of  superintendent  and  clerks $4,265  08 

Postage  600  00 

Advertising 154  80 

Other  expenses  of  the  bureau 416  19 

5,435  67 

$136,338  63 
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The  total  expenditures  were  thus  |135,333.63,  or  practically  the 
same  as  in  the  preceding  year,  the  increase  in  the  appropriation 
for  salaries  having  been  counterbalanced  by  a  reduction  in  the 
traveling  expenses  of  the  Department's  employees.  This  reduc- 
tion was  suflSciently  large  to  counterbalance  also  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  item  of  printing,  caused  by  the  revision  of  the 
tenement  house  labor  law,  the  preparation  of  special  reports  for 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  etc.* 


departmental  exhibit  at  the  ST.  LOUIS  EXPOSITION. 

Considerable  time  was  devoted  in  the  winter  of  1903-4  to  the 
planning  and  preparation  of  an  exhibit  at  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase Exposition,  for  which  the  State  Commission,  in  October, 
1903,  appropriated  the  sum  of  $1,000.  The  most  essential  feature 
of  such  an  exhibit  would  of  course  be  a  set  of  the  printed  reports 
which  record  the  actual  results  of  the  Department's  work  from 
year  to  year.  But  the  department  possessed  only  one  complete 
set  of  its  reports  and  considerable  diflSculty  was  found  in  collect- 
ing a  duplicate  set,  the  first  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  (1883)  in  particular  having  become  very  scarce. 
After  a  long  search  a  copy  of  the  1883  re^port  was  found  in  a 
second-hand  bookstore  and  the  set  of  61  volumes  therebv  com- 
pleted.  They  were  ordered  bound  in  full  Morocco  leather  with 
gilded  edges  at  an  exi)ense  of  |2.35  a  volume.  The  general  color 
of   the  binding  was  brown,  but  slightly   different  shades  were 


*  As  a  result  of  the  organization  of  the  Department  of  Labor  in  March,  1901,  the  supply  bill 

of  that  year  (chap.  6^5)  reappropriated  a  portion  of  the  amount  not  already  expended  by  the 

several  bureaus  consolidated.     The  table  gives  simply  the  original  appropriations  to  the  three 

bureaus. 

1901.                      1902.                      1903.  1904. 

ch.  419  of '00.         ch.  644  of '01.         eh.  593  of '02.  ch.  698  of '03. 

ch.  594  of  '02.         ch.  599  of  '03.  ch.  729  of  '04 . 
Perbonnel. 
Number  of  officers  and  em- 
employees  (average) 88                           66                          65  67 

For  salaries $116,564                 $86,622                 $87,400  $89,760 

For  traveling  expenses 29 ,  461                   23 ,  000                  25 ,  000  25 ,  000 

For  printing 6.155                     5.000                     5,000  5,000 

For    postage     and     miscel- 
laneous                   9,625                     8,400                     8,400  7.000 

For  free  employment  bureau.                 5,000                    5,000                    5,000  5,000 

Total $166,805               $128,022               $130,800  t$132,110 

EXPENMTUREB. 

As  audited  by  Comptroller. .     $157,080  75         $123,779  95         $135,522  13  $135.333  63 

t  Including   $350  appropriated  for  office  shelving  t/>  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Buildings. 
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used  to  distinguish  the  three  independent  departments  or  offices 
that  existed  prior  to  the  act  of  consolidation  in  1901.  The  num- 
ber of  volumes  in  each  of  the  four  bindings  was  as  follows : 

Annual 
Yeara.        reports.      Volumes. 
Bureau  of  Labor  StAtbticfl 1883-1000  18  21 

Factory  Inspector 1886-1900  15  15 

Board  of  Arbitration 1887-1900  14  14 

Department  of  Labor 1901-1902  2  6 

Quarterly  Bulletin 1899-1903  5  5 

3    Total 61 

The  second  feature  of  the  exhibit  was  a  series  of  colored 
charts  illustrating  the  industrial  development  and  labor  move- 
ment of  New  York.  The  requisite  data  having  been  assembled, 
pencil  sketches  of  diagrams  and  cartograms  were  prepared  and 
turned  over  for  execution  to  expert  draughtsmen  employed  in 
the  office  of  the  State  Architect  or  other  offices  in  Albany  and 
Rochester.    The  titles  of  the  charts  were  as  follows : 

List  of  Ohasts. 
1.  Supremacy  of  New  York  in  Manufacturing  Industries  (1900). 
New  York  (     ^'  I'^or^ign  Commerce, 

compared  with         )     3.  Industrial  Activity  as  indicated  by  patents  issued. 
Foreign  Countries      |     4.  Exchange  of  Intelligence  (mail  matter). 
^^  V    6.  Wealth  (savings  banks  deposits). 

6.  Growth  of  Population^  16641900. 

7.  Growth  of  Wealth,  1840-1901. 

8.  Growth  of  Manufactures,  1810-1900. 

9.  Distribution  of  New  York  Manufactures  (by  counties),  1850  and  1900. 
10.  Rank  of  New  York  in  the  15  Groups  of  Manufactures,  1900. 

11.  Clothing  Industry. 

12.  Metals,  Machines,  Conveyances. 

13.  Food,  Tobacco  and  Liquors. 

14.  Printing  and  Paper  Goods. 
^     Diatiftution         j  jg    Building  Industry. 

r^      Industries.  \   ^^'  Wood  Manufactures. 

17.  Chemicals,  Paints,  Illuminants. 

18.  Textiles. 

19.  Leather  and  Rubber  Goods. 

20.  Stone,  Clay  and  Glass  Products. 

21.  Diminution  of  Unemployment,  1897-1903. 

22.  Stability  of  Employment,  1897-1903. 

23.  Growth  of  Organized  Labor,  18941903. 

24.  Trade  Union  Members  in  the  Various  Industries,  1894-1903. 

25.  Trade  Union  Members  in  the  Various  Cities  in  1903. 

26.  Expenditures  of  Department  of  Labor,  1883-1903. 

27.  Factory  Inspection,  1886-1903. 

28.  Free  Employment  Bureau,  1897-1903. 
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Eleven  of  the  28  charts  exhibited  at  once  the  rank  of  New 
York  as  a  manufacturing  state  and  the  industrial  development 
of  its  several  counties  and  were  executed  upon  outline  county 
maps  especially  engraved  and  printed  for  the  purpose.  The 
charts,  which  were  of  a  uniform  size,  were  mounted  on  cards 
22  X  28  inches  and  enclosed  in  a  wall  cabinet,  the  lower  part  of 
which  contained  book  shelves  for  the  bound  reports.  The 
draughting  of  the  charts  cost  |325.15,  or  an  average  of  fll.60 
•each,  exclusive*  of  the  engraved  maps. 

The  third  feature  of  the  exhibit  was  a  series  of  monographs 
for  distribution  among  such  visitors  to  tlie  Exposition  as  were  par- 
ticularly interested  in  the  subject.  Four  pamphlets  5x7  inches 
were  printed  under  the  following  titles: 

I.  Typical  Employers'  Welfare  Institutions  in  New  York   (30  pages  and  4 

illustrations).     By  George  A.  Stevens  and  Leonard  W.  Hatch. 
II.  Labor  Legislation  in  New  York   (30  pages).     By  Adna  F.  Weber. 

III.  The  Work   of   the   Department   of   Labor    (42   pages,   with    tables   and 

charts).    By  Adna  F.  Weber  and  Leonard  W.  Hatch. 

IV.  The  Growth  of  Industry  in  New  York  (60  pages  and  charts).     By  Adna 

F.  Weber. 

Most  of  the  illustrations  in  these  pamphlets  were  made  by 
photographic  (half-tone)  process  from  the  large  charts  exhibited, 
and  in  some  cases  failed  to  bring  out  the  distinctions  made  in 
the  originals  by  different  colors;  but  limitations  of  time  and 
expense  prevented  the  employment  of  colors  in  the  printing.  The 
exhibit  received  from  the  jury  of  award  two  grand  prizes, — these 
being  the  highest  class  of  awards. 

ERFORCBMENT  OF  THE  LABOR  LAWS. 

Four  distinct  lines  of  work  are  undertaken  by  the  Department 
of  Labor,  namely,  the  enforcement  of  the  factory  and  other  labor 
laws  (Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection) ;  the  adjustment  of  contro- 
versies between  employers  and  employees  (Bureau  of  Mediation 
and  Arbitration) ;  the  investigation  of  industrial  conditions 
(Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics) ;  the  bringing  together  of  employees 
seeking  help  and  workers  seeking  positions  (Free  Employment 
Bureau  in  New  York  City).  The  variety  of  work  involved  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  labor  laws  may  be  illustrated  by  a  table 
of  the  complaints  received  and  investigated  by  the  Department 
in  the  year  ended  September  30,  1904. 
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COMPLAINTS  INVESTIGATED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR. 


1 

Parts  or  Labob  Law  Under  Whigs 
Complaint  Wab  Made. 

Sus- 
tained. 

Sus- 
tained 
in  part. 

Not 
sus- 
tained. 

Place 
closed, 

not 
found 

etc.] 

Total 
1904. 

1903. 

1. 

Public  work  (Art.  I) 

'•'  119 

V9i269 

WS^42 

430 

7 

2. 

Convict-made  eoods  (Art.  IV) 

3. 

Apprenticeship  (S67) 

4. 

Hours  of  labor  in  brick-yards  or  on 
railways  (§§5-7) 

ajflJa!^ 

4 

aa«A 

ft^AitJ 

1 

8 

5. 

Payment  of  wages  §§8-10) 

Seats  for  female  employees  (§17). . . . 

1 

3 

12 

6. 

1 

7. 

Construction  work  (§§18-2()) 

Union  label  (§§15-16) 

1 

1 

8. 

9. 

Factories.  Bakeries,  Mines: 
Factories  (Arts.  V-VI) 

369 

124 

59 

23 

261 
101 
,29 

15 
9 
8 

658 
234 
104 

525 

Tenement  work  (Art.  VII) 

Bakeshops  (Art.  VIID 

Quarries  and  mines  (Art.  IX)... . 

240 

8 

164 

10. 

Matters  outside  the  l)epartment's 
jurisdiction 

20 

2 

25 

47 

35 

Total 

687 

33 

686 

77 

1.483 

984 

The  total  number  of  complaints  in  the  year  was  1,483,  of  which 
the  largest  number  related  to  factory  work,  followed  by  com- 
plaints under  the  eight-hour  and  alien-labor  regulations  for  pub- 
lic work.  Of  the  658  complaints  under  the  factory  law  proper, 
a  majority  (345)  pertained  to  sanitary  conditions,  while  241  re- 
lated to  the  employment  of  children  and  56  to  the  employment 
of  women  and  minors. 


PUBUC  CONTRACT  WORK. 

Owing  to  the  numerous  complaints  of  unlawful  conditions 
maintained  by  contractors  for  the  construction  of  public  works 
in  Greater  New  York,  the  Department  was  obliged  to  devote 
considerable  attention  to  that  feature  of  its  work.  The  duration 
of  the  working  day  has  long  been  the  principal  bone  of  conten- 
tion between  workingmen  and  contractors  and  while  the 
mechanics  in  the  building  trade  of  the  metropolis  have  won  the 
goal  of  a  whole  generation  of  aspiration  and  effort — the  eight- 
hour  day — the  unskilled  workmen  who  perform  the  necessary 
manual  labor  of  excavation,  paving,  etc.,  have  been  less  success- 
ful, for  the  inexhaustible  supply  of  such  labor  which  may  be 
drawn  from  European  countries  of  relatively  low  standards  of 
living  renders  the  elevation  of  those  standards  to  a  level  with 
the  American  standard  exceedingly  difficult.  Inasmuch,  how- 
ever, as  the  government  is  the  largest  employer  of  such  labor, 
the  problem  may  be  virtually  solved  by  the  simple  resolution 
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of  the  people  to  adopt  for  this  class  of  labor  the  standard  to 
which  the  artizan  class  conforms  in  private  employment.  New 
York  in  common  with  most  of  her  sister  commonwealths  adopted 
that  method  in  the  hope  of  assimilating  immigrants  to  American 
standards  of  living  and  citizenship.  To  make  the  law  effective, 
the  Legislature  also  provided  that  public  contractors  should  also 
pay  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages,  thereby  making  it  unlawful 
for  the  contractor  to  reduce  wages  in  the  same  measure  that 
he  rediiffced  hours.  The  wages  clause  of  the  law  waa,  however, 
held  to  be  unconstitutional  in  1901  and  some  of  the  contractors 
thenceforward  undertook  to  make  the  eight-hour  clause  unpopu- 
lar by  reducing  wages  when  required  to  reduce  working  hours 
from  ten  to  eight  a  day.* 

Early  in  1904  the  asphalt  workers  of  New  I'ork  City  became 
involved  in  a  dispute  with  the  asphalt  companies,  as  narrated 
.  in  the  accompanying,  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Mediation  and 
Arbitration  (pages  66-71).  They  complained  to  the  city 
authorities  that  the  companies  were  not  living  up  to  the  statutory 
and  contractual  requirements  regarding  alien  labor  and  the 
hours  of  work,  and  on  their  representations  the  Borough  Presi- 
dents directed  their  inspectors  to  stop  work  whenever  tuey  dis- 
covered violations  of  law  and  even  gave  notice  of  annulment 

*  JudgiiiK  from  the  following  communication  to  the  President  of  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn 
New  York  City,  in  July,  1904,  and  his  comment  thereon,  the  contractors  found  some  sympa- 
thizers with  their  efforts  not  only  in  the  legal  profession,  but  in  the  public  service  as  well: 

To  the  City  iMbor  Deparivteitt: 

We,  the  undersiimed,  wish  it  to  be  considered  that  we  have  worked  for  Contractor  Dady, 
residing  at  No.  350  Fulton  street,  and  have  received  $1 .50  per  day,  but  now  that  the  Govern- 
ment forces  the  contractor  to  allow  his  men  to  work  only  ei^ht  hours,  he  wants  to  pay  us  only 
$1 .20^  with  which  we  cannot  live,  and  wish  that  you  would  take  a  part  in  the  matter.  The 
work  18  at  Degraw  street  and  Nevins.  laying  do-wn  a  sewer.  With  this  $1 .  20  it  is  hard  to  sup- 
port our  families.  Rent  is  high  and  food  is  dear,  so  please  see  to  it  that  we  will  be  paid  at  least 
SI .  50.  We  think  that  you  have  children  also,  and  just  imagine  how  you  could  support  a  family 
with  $1.20. 

Yours  respectfully. 

All  Laborers  of  Said  Job. 

Mr.  Littleton  made  this  statement  in  reply  : 

The  people  of  the  state,  through  the  Legislature,  made  and  enacted  what  is  known  as  the 
I^bor  law,  which  forbids  any  contractor  working  for  the  city  to  work  more  than  eight  hours 
per  day,  or  to  require  or  permit  his  men  to  work  more  than  ei^ht  hours  per  day. 

The  labor  law  also  provides  that  any  officer  of  a  municipality  who  permits  any  contractor  to 
require  or  permit  his  men  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  per  day  is  subject  to  removal.  Acting 
under  the  direction  of  this  law,  I  several  weeks  ago  [June  13]  instructed  all  contractors  working 
for  the  city  that  the  pay  for  their  work  would  not  be  forthcoming  nor  would  any  estimates  be 
approved  if  they  violated  the  Labor  law.  The  result  is  pathetically  expresseu  in  the  letter 
herewith  submitted.  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  see  that  the  law  is  enforced  and  I  regret  ex- 
ceedingly that  it  results  in  hardship  upon  the  very  people  whose  interests  it  should  have  been 
designed  to  serve.     I  am  not  allowed  to  disregard  it. 

I  have  no  power  to  require  the  contractors  to  pay  the  same  price  for  an  eight-hour  day  as  a 
ten-hour  day.  The  burden  of  this  law  is  heaviest  at  its  base,  which  rests  upon  the  shoulders  of 
the  men  who  toil,  and  yet  T  am  powerless  to  help  them.  The  letter  has  aroused  my  profoundest 
sympathy  and  I  give  it  to  the  public  for  their  enlightenment  and  consideration. 
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of  the  contract,!  while  the  Comptroller  stopped  payments  on 
some  contracts  where  violations  of  the  law  were  proved  as  a 
result  of  investigations  conducted  by  the  Department.  On 
August  9,  however,  one  of  the  asphalt  companies,  whose  pay- 
ments had  thus  been  stopped,  obtained  a  writ  of  mandamus 
from  Justice  White  of  the  Supreme  Court  requiring  the  city  to 
pay  the  money  thus  withheld.  No  opinion  was  handed  down, 
but  according  to  press  reports.  Justice  White  granted  the  writs 
on  the  ground  that  "any  violation  of  the  law  had  beeri* waived 
by  the  city  and  on  the  broad  proposition  of  the  unconstitu- 
tionality of  the  law."  Despite  this  decision,  the  Corporation 
Counsel,  in  an  opinion  rendered  August  24  (reprinted  in  Ap- 
pendix II,  page  157  below)  held  that  contractors  were  bound  to 
fulfil  their  contractual  obligations,  and  the  Borough  Presidents 
of  Manhattan  and  Queens  announced  that  they  had  canceled 
contracts  with  certain  of  the  asphalt  paving  companies.  Work, 
however,  did  not  stop  and  in  September  and  October  the  Depart- 
ment concentrated  nearly  the  entire  force  of  inspectors  on  the 
investigation  of  complaints  that  alien  labor  was  being  employed 
on  municipal  contracts  in  contravention  of  section  13  of  the 
Labor  Law,  which  restricts  such  employment  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  As  amended  in  1902  this  section  requires  pub- 
lic contractors  to  keep  registers  of  employees  "  in  which  it  shall 

"  t  NOTICE. 

WHF.REAS.  on  or  about  the  a  certain  contract  or  agreement 

waB  made  between  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK,  acting  by  and   through   me.  GEORGE 
CROM W  EI<L.  an  President  of  the  Borough  of  Richmoud  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and 
COMPANY  by  which  contract  or  agreement  the  said  COMPANY 

did  agree  upon  the  terma  and  in  the  manner  in  said  agreement  set  forth,  to 
which  !«aid  contract  or  agreement  contained,  among  other  things  the  following  provisionsr 

"The  contractor  agrees  that  he  will  comply  with  the  provisions  of  Chapter  415  of  the  Laws 
of  1897  as  amended,  known  as  the  Labor  Law  so  far  as  they  are  constitutional  and  applicable 
to  this  contract. 

He  further  agrees  that  no  laborer,  workman  or  mechanic  in  the  employ  of  the  contractor, 
sub-contractor  or  other  person  doing  or  contracting  to  do  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  work  con- 
templated by  the  contract  shall  be  required  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  calendar 
day,  except  in  cases  of  extraordinary  emergency  caused  by  fire,  flood  or  danger  to  life  or 
property." 

AND  WHEREAS,  the  said  COMPANY  entered  upon  the  per- 

formance of  the  said  agreement  or  contract  and  did  proceed  with  the  work  of 
therein  mentioned; 

AND  WHEREAS,  the  said  COMPANY  in  the  performance  of 

said  work  did  commit  a  breach  of  the  terms  of  said  agreement  and  violate  the  provisions  of  the 
Labor  Law,  Chapter  415  of  the  Laws  of  1897.  as  amended  by  Chapter  567  of  tne  I^ws  of  1899 
and  Chapter  298  of  the  Laws  of  1900.  in  that  the  said  COMPANY 

did  in  and  upon  said  work  under  saia  contract,  require  laborers,  workmen  and  mechanics  in 
the  employment  of  the  said  COMPANY  to  work  during  more  than 

eight  hours  in  each  calendar  day,  which  said  work  was  not  done  in  cases  of  extraordinary 
emergency  caused  by  fire,  flood  or  danger  to  life  or  property. 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  I.  the  said  President  of  the  Borough  of  Richmond  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  acting  as  such  President  and  as  the  officer  and  agent  of  the  said  City  and  on  its  behalf, 
for  the  reason  that  the  said  contract  above  named  in  its  manner  of  performance,  to  wit,  in  the 
requirement  by  the  said  COMPANY  that  the  laborers,  workmen 

and  mechanics  in  his  employment  upon  said  contract,  should  work  more  than  eight  hours  in 
each  calendar  day.  is  a  breach  of  said  contract  and  a  violation  of  the  said  Labor  Law  and  the 
acts  amendatory  thereto,  do  hereby  declare  the  said  above  mentioned  contract  to  be  rescinded, 
void,  of  no  effect  and  to  be  canceled  and  annulled. 

Dated,  New  York, 

2 
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be  set  forth  whether  they  are  naturalized  or  native  born  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  together  with,  in  case  of  naturalization, 
the  name  of  the  court  -where  such  naturalization  was 
gi'anted;"  these  registers  to  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Labor.  The  Department  investigated  125  large 
contracts  in  New  York  City  and  found  that  the  law  was  violated 
in  121  of  the  contracts.  Of  the  6,300  workmen  employed  it  was 
found  that  22  per  cent  were  native  Americans,  17  per  cent 
naturalized  citizens  and  69  per  cent  aliens.  Most  of  the 
foreigners,  however,  enjoy  treaty  rights  of  which  they  can  not 
be  deprived  by  a  statute  of  the  State  (see  opinion  rendered  by 
the  Corporation  Counsel,  September  8,  reprinted  in  Appendix  II, 
page  155  below).  The  most  important  result  of  the  investigation 
was  probably  the  unearthing  of  extensive  naturalization  frauds, 
which  were  subsequently  run  down  by  the  State  Superintendent  of 
the  Metropolitan  Elections  Districts. 

On  the  29th  of  November  the  Court  of  Appeals  declared  the 
eight-hour  law  unconstitutional  in  a  case  brought  by  a  New  York 
City  contractor  against  Comptroller  Grout  (Appendix  II,  pages 
159  to  170) .  While  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  October, 
1903,  upheld  the  similar  law  enacted  in  Kansas,  the  New  York 
court  felt  bound  by  its  own  precedent.  Doubtless  it  had  also 
in  mind  the  fact  that  if  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  people 
favored  a  policy  of  this  kind,  it  would  so  express  itself  upon  the 
constitutional  amendment  which  by  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
will  come  before  the  electorate  in  1905.* 


*  Thus,  a  New  York  City  paper,  after  citine:  the  divergent  and  conflicting  opinionB  of  the 
variouB  judges  concludes  as  follows: 

"A  great  many  laymen  who  are  not  overburdened  with  legal  and  technical  lore,  and  who 
only  have  common  sense  and  justice  to  guide  them,  will  be  incUned  to  think  the  dissenting 
opinion  of  Judge  Haight  is  sounder  than  that  of  the  majority  of  his  colleagues.  Justice  Haight 
holds,  with  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  that  an  eight-hour  law  is  perfectly  con- 
stitutional because  'it  is  a  police  regulation  in  the  interest  of  public  health  and  morality/ 
Certainly,  if  the  Legislature  has  not  the  constitutional  power  to  regulate  the  hours  of  labor  on 
all  public  works,  including  those  undertaken  by  municipalities,  it  ought  to  have  such  authority. 
It  IS  conceivable  that  conditions  might  arise  imperatively  demanding  such  rules  in  the  interest 
of  all  the  people,  and  it  is  the  voters,  through  their  elected  delegates,  who  should  be  the  final 
arbiters.  The  State  governs  the  employment  of  children  and  women  in  factories,  mines  and 
tenement  houses;  it  regulates  public  traffic,  often  at  the  expense  of  the  individual;  it  pre- 
scribes in  what  way  apartments  shall  be  built;  it  enforces  vaccination  and  can  do  almost  any- 
thing in  furtherance  of  public  health  and  morality.  Why  should  it  not  regulate  the  hours  and 
wages  of  its  own  employees?" 

In  a  letter  to  the  press.  Dean  Alden  of  the  Buffalo  Law  School,  on  December  5th,  set  forth 
the  conflict  in  judicial  opinion  as  follows;  -.r    i   /-i 

In  your  issue  of  November  30th  there  is  reported  a  decision  of  ^  the  New  York  Court  of 
Appeals,  handed  down  on  the  previous  day,  annulling  as  unconstitutional  that  provision  of  the 
laoor  law  of  this  State  which  requires  a  contractor  with  the  State  or  municipalities  to  limit  the 
working  da>'  of  his  employees  to  eight  hours.  The  court  holds  that  this  particular  provision  of 
the  labor  law  invades  the  contractor's  free  right  to  make  such  contracts  with  his  employes  as  he 
and  they  are  willing  to  make,  and.' as  a  consequence,  he  is  deprived  of  a  right  in  the  nature  of 
property  without  due  process  of  law — a  situation  prohibited  by  both  State  and  Federal  con- 
stitutions. ,    -  -  .... 

The  highest  court  of  the  State  of  Kansas  had  previously  concluded  that  a  substantially  sim- 
ilar provision  in  the  labor  laws  of  that  State  is  constitutional,  and  affirmed  the  sentence  of  the 
lower  court  that  a  contractor  guilty  of  a  wilful  violation  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  pun- 
ishable accordingly.  . 

Therefore,  although  the  legisaltures  of  these  two  States  have  enacted  similar  laws,  with  aim- 
liar  penalties  for  disobedience,  the  result  of  these  contrary  decisions  is  that  in  Kansas  the 


\ 
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factory  inspection. 
Notwithstanding  the  concentration  of  the  force  of  inspectors 

upon  the  investigation  of  illegal  labor  conditions  on  public  con- 
tract work,  the  Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection  was  able  to  main- 
tain its  usual  record  of  inspections  of  factories.*  More  inspec- 
tions were  made  than  heretofore  in  New  York  City,  but  some 
of  the  interior  counties  where  inspectors  had  only  partially 
completed  their  annual  tour,  suffered  by  reason  of  their  with- 
drawal to  the  metropolis. 

The  improvement  mentioned  a  year  ago  in  the  condition  of 
tenement  workshops  continued  this  year  and  the  number  of  com- 
plaints received  by  the  Bureau  under  this  head  was  somewhat 
smaller  than  in  1903.  While  more  licenses  were  revoked  than 
in  1903  or  1902,  the  number  of  applications  for  license  refused 
was  much  smaller  (242  as  against  816  in  1903)  as  was  also  the 
number  of  shops  in  which  unlawfully  manufactured  goods  were 

* 

violator  of  the  eight-hour  law  may  be  punished  and  his  contract  forfeited,  while  in  New  York 
he  is  immune  from  either  punishment  or  penalty;    and,  in  our  State,  the  fact  that  he  had  ex- 

Eressly  agreed,  in  his  contract  with  the  city,  that  a  violation  of  the  eight-hour  law  would  forfeit 
is  contract  Ib  given  no  effect  by  the  court. 

But  the  wonder  and  possible  regret  over  the  contrast  in  the  situation  in  the  two  States  be- 
oomes  increased  when  it  is  remembered  that  about  a  year  ago  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  upheld  the  decision  of  the  Kansas  court  and  decided  that  the  eight-hour  law  was  not 
an  unconstitutional  invasion  of  a  property  right  of  the  contractor,  (Atkins  vs.  Kansas  191,  U.  S. 
907);  and  yet  this  decision  of  what  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  in  a  general  way  as  the  highest 
court  of  our  land  had  not  the  slightest  coercive  power  over  our  New  York  court.  The  reason  for 
it  presents  a  peculiar  condition  of  our  national  system  of  jurisprudence.  So  far  as  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  had  interpreted  and  applied  the  language  of  the  Fifth  Amendment  of  the 
United  Stat-es  Constitution,  viz.:  that  "no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  dfe,  liberty  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law,"  its  conclusdon  was  bindinc  upon  our  Court  of  Appeals;  but  the 
latter  court,  Rnding  in  our  State  Constitution  (Art.  Ist,  $6)  a  sentence  in  exactly  identical  lan- 
guage was  free  to  interpret  and  apply  it  in  a  way  of  its  own,  and  directly  opposite  to  the  way  the 
court  would  be  compelled  to  interpret  and  apply  the  same  sentence  in  the  Federal  Constitution. 
This  situation  is  hard  to  justify  as  having  any  useful  result;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  menace  to  a 
harmonious  conception  of  individual  rights,  reducing  the  question  to  a  matter  of  local  deter- 
mination. Where  the  States  have  united  in  a  declaration  of  principles  affecting  so-called  com- 
mon rights,  which  declaration  has  found  expression  in  the  Unitea  States  Constitution,  there 
seems  no  necessity,  or  [propriety  even,  in  incorporating  an  identically  similar  provision  in  State 
Constitutions,  or,  if  so  incorporated,  in  permitting  a  local  interpretation  of  what  has  become  a 
declaration  of  national  rights. 

*  SUUMART  or   InBPECTIONS   and   InVEBTIOATIONB,    1903  AND    1904. 

1903.  1904. 

^  ■"  *  ■»       y-     ■        ■*  » 

Inspections  of  factories  and  quarries 35 ,875         35 ,  239 

Factories 28,506  27,568 

Tenement  workshops 3,819  4,326 

Bakeries 3,392  3,227 

Biines  and  quarries 158  118 

Tenement  workrooms  inspected 32 ,042         27,909 

Licensed  places 15,690  15,625 

Unlicensed  places 261  130 

Places  prior  to  licensing 13,958  10,584 

Places  prior  to  licensing  (re-investigated) 801  492 

License  refusals  investigated 1 ,332  1 ,078 

Places  found  closed,  burned,  removed,  etc 13,986         14,728 

Factories  and  workshops 3,567  4,429 

Tenement  workrooms 8,660  8,806 

License  applicants'  places 1 ,759  1 ,493 

Investigations 2,905         11,171 

Complaints. 695  1,084 

Compliances 2, 174  9,979 

Accidents 36  108 

Total 84,808  89,047 

Appointments  re  proeeoutaons,    etc 392  126 

Special  statistical  reports  collected 648  130 
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tagged  with  the  label,  "Tenement  Made"  (47  as  compared  with 
196  in  1903).  Owing  to  the  fact  th|it  the  amended  law,  radically 
changing  the  system  of  licensing  sweatshops,  became  effective 
October  1,  1904,  the  Bureau  issued  scarcely  any  licenses  in  Sep- 
tember and  deferred  the  investigation  of  applications  for  license 
made  in  the  final  weeks  of  the  fiscal  year  1904.  The  number  of 
applications  investigated  in  1904  was  therefore  about  4,000  under 
the  number  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  number  of  orders  issued  to  manufacturers  and  other  em- 
ployers regarding  failure  to  comply  with  all  the  requirements 
of  the  law  was  49,488  which  is  the  average  of  the  past  few 
years.  But  compliance  with  the  orders  issued  was  secured  in 
much  larger  proportion  than  heretofore.  This  could  be  accom- 
plished only  by  sending  the  inspector  on  a  second  visit  to  see 
that  the  changes  ordered  had  been  carried  out,  whenever  the 
factory  owner  had  not  reported  such  compliance  himself.  These 
re-inspections  require  much  time  and  could  therefore  be  carried 
out  only  in  respect  of  the  more  important  orders,  such  as  those 
requiring  proper  fire  protection,  safeguards  about  dangerous 
machinery,  removal  of  unsanitary  conditions,  discharge  of  young 
children,  etc.  But  the  steady  improvement  in  the  enforcement 
of  the  Departmental  orders  through  such  re-inspections  is  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  the  number  of  compliances  investigated 
has  increased  from  993  in  1902  and  2,174  in  1903  to  9,979  in 
1904.  Fewer  cases  of  wilful  disobedience  of  law  had  to  be  prose- 
cuted last  year  than  in  1903. 

As  noted  in  last  year's  report,  the  number  of  accidents  re- 
corded has  increased  and  will  continue  to  increase  until  the 
Department  has  carried  to  success  the  policy  of  recording  all 
serious  injuries  sustained  by  workmen  in  the  manufacturing 
establishments  of  the  State.  Onlv  a  fraction  of  such  accidents 
were  recorded  in  earlier  years  and  the  record  is  still  far  from  com- 
plete. As  the  necessity  of  such  a  record  is  very  great  for  the  pur- 
pose of  devising  proper  remedies  and  securing  protection  to  the 
workers,  it  is  regrettable  that  the  improvement  in  the  records 
of  accidents  has  furnished  the  basis  of  criticism  of  the  efficiency 
of  the  inspection  service.  The  explanation  of  the  increase  of 
recorded  accidents  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  follows  up  every  accident  of  which  it  learns. 
Only  a  minority  of  the  managers  of  factories  understand  and  com- 
ply with  the  law  requiring  them  to  report  every  accident,  and 
it  has  been  necessary  for  the  Bureau  in  a  majority  of  cases  to 
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make  an  individual  requefit  in  the  case  of  each  accident.  When* 
manufacturers  have  once  become  familiar  with  the  law  and  re- 
port all  accidents  voluntaril}',  the  Bureau's  record  will  be  of 
almost. inestimable  value  as  a  guide  to  both  administration  and 
legislation. 

CHILD  LABOR. 

On  October  1,  1903,  the  beginning  of  the  new  fiscal  year,  the 
important  amendments  made  by  the  Legislature  in  1903  to  the 
various  acts  governing  the  employment  of  children,  went  into 
force.  Two  new  principles  appeared  in  this  legislation:  (1)  The 
establishment  for  children  under  16  years  of  age  of  a  maxi- 
mum nine-hour  day  in  place  of  the  former  sixty-hour  week  and 
(2)  the  abolition  of  special  vacation  certificates  for  children 
who  could  not  satisfy  the  stricter  educational  requirements  of 
the  regular  certificate.  More  important  than  these  substantive 
changes,  however,  were  the  amendments  concerned  with  the 
administration  of  the  law,  especially  with  the  issuance  of  cer- 
tificates of  employment.  Universal  experience  has  taught  the 
difficulty  of  enforcing  child  labor  laws  in  the  absence  of  the 
most  thorough  legal  evidence  of  age.  The  presumption  that  the 
affidavit  of  a  child's  parent  is  sufficient  evidence  to  establish  its 
age  has  invariably  proved  unfounded,  for  the  reason  that  a 
parent  who  will  send  children  out  to  become  wage  earners  in 
their  tender  years  will  not  scruple  at  deception  in  the  matter 
of  age.  The  amendment  of  1903  requires  documentary  proof  of 
age:  Every  child  seeking  employment  between  the  fourteenth 
and  sixteenth  years  must  present,  in  addition  to  its  school  record, 
either  (1)  a  duly  attested  transcript  of  the  certificate  of  birth 
filed  according  to  law  with  the  registrar  of  vital  statistics  or 
(2)  a  passport,  or  a  certificate  of  baptism  or  other  religious 
record  showing  the  date  and  place  of  birth  of  the  child,  which  is 
to  be  fortified  with  the  parent's  affidavit  (see  Attomfey-General's 
opinion,  page  62  below).  The  amendments  also  advanced  the 
educational  requirements  to  a  considerable  extent. 

In  preparation  for  the  enforcement  of  the  new  law  in  the 
factories  of  the  State,  the  Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection  had 
30,000  copies  printed  of  poster  size,  which  were  distributed  by 
the  inspectors  in  the  course  of  their  work.  The  Bureau  also 
-f)repared  a  model  certificate  which  it  sent  with  a  letter  of  ex- 
"■  planation  to  the  local  health  officers,  who  are  charged  with  the 
'  duty  of  issuing  employment  certificates.  While  the  requirements 
of  the  amended  law  were  quickly  met  by  the  health  officers  in  the 
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larger  cities,  those  in  the  rural  districts  and  small  villages,  who 
were  seldom  called  upon  to  issue  such  certificates,  did  not  at 
first  familiarize  themselves  with  the  statutes  and  the  inspectors 
in  the  course  of  the  year  found  certificates  on  file  in  some 
factories  that  in  no  wise  conformed  with  the  law  and  hence 
possessed  no  value.  In  an  eastern  county  the  following  state- 
ment was  handed  to  an  inspector  as  authority  for  employing 

a  girl  under  sixteen  years  of  age : 

April  26,  1904. 

This  is  to  certify  that  Miss  Mary  E.  ,  of  ,  Rensselaer 

county,  N.  Y.,  is  about  J  6  years  of  age  and  well  and  healthy  in  every  respect 

and  able  to  perform  manual  labor. 

, ,  M,  D. 

Cases  like  this,  however,  were  infrequent  in  comparison  with 
the  thousands  of  certificates  issued  in  strict  compliance  with 
the  law  in  the  great  industrial  centers  of  the  State.  And  the 
effect  of  the  requirement  of  documentary  evidence  of  age, 
coupled  with  the  higher  educational  requii-ements,  was  a  marked 
decrease  in  the  number  of  certificates  issued.  In  the  Borough 
of  Manhattan,  New  York  City,  for  example,  the  number  of  cer- 
tificates issued  for  employment  in  factories  dropped  from  6,017 
in  1903  to  2,446  in  1904, — a  reduction  of  practically  sixty  per 
cent.  Almost  exactly  the  same  ratio  of  reduction  appeared  in 
the  figures  for  Bingbamton,  one  of  the  smaller  cities  where  the 
law  is  carefully  followed.  In  1904  the  Bingbamton  health  officer 
issued  91  certificates  for  employment  in  manufacturing 
establishments  and  47  in  mercantile  establishments;  and  in  the 
same  period  refused  70  applications,  on  these  grounds:  Insuf- 
ficient education  38,  insufficient  evidence  of  age,  25,  other 
reasons  7. 

As  the  new  law  did  not  affect  the  legality  of  certificates  issued 
before  it  went  into  effect,  it  could  not  of  course  work  any  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  children  15  years  old  who  were  employed 
by  virtue  of  possessing  the  old  form  of  certificate.  Assuming 
that  the  number  under  the  age  of  15  years  has  been  reduced 
by  one-half  as  a  consequence  of  the  advanced  requirements,  the 
total  number  of  children  between  14  and  16  years  of  age  era- 
ployed  in  factories  would  be  about  three-fourths  the  number  in 
the  previous  year.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  inspectors  found 
13,389  children  of  that  age  in  factories  visited  in  1904,  as  com- 
pared with  18,160  in  1903,  -a  reduction  of  26  per  cent.  As 
the  aggregate  number  of  employees  of  all  ages  was  approximately 
the  same  in  each  year,  the  ratio  of  child  laborers  declined  from 
21  per  1,000  in  1903  to  15.3  per  1,000  in  1904. 
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The  figures,  however,  cannot  be  accepted  at  their  full  face 
value,  owing  to  the  undoubted  fact  that  some  children  unable 
to  obtain  the  necessary  certificate  for  employment  went  to  work 
with  nothing  but  an  affidavit  that  they  had  attained  the  age 
of  16  years  and  were  therefore  absolved  from  the  requirements 
as  to  certificates.  To  hunt  up  the  evidence  that  would  disprove 
such  false  affidavits  was  more  than  the  inspectors  could  find 
time  to  do  in  the  press  of  other  extra  work.  In  looking  up 
suspected  cases,  the  inspectors  of  course  started  with  the  address 
found  in  the  employer's  register;  but  they  early  discovered  that 
employers  had  not  verified  names  and  addresses,  which  were 
frequently  fictitious.  This  was  also  a  cause  of  complaint  on 
the  part  of  the  truant  officers  of  the  Department  of  Education, 
New  York  City,  which  was  notified  by  the  Bureau  of  the  dis- 
missal of  children  illegally  employed  in  factories.  The  false 
register  was  only  one  of  the  several  obstacles  to  be  overcome. 
Another  stumbling  block  was  a  certificate,  issued  by  principals 
of  night  schools  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Com- 
pulsory Education  Act,  that  the  holder  has  attended  school  for 
a  stated  period.  These  were  accepted  in  very  many  cases  by  em- 
ployers as  sufficient  authority  for  the  giving  of  employment. 
The  Department  of  Labor,  however,  has  refused  to  accept  these 
certificates  unless  accompanied  by  a  regular  certificate  issued 
by  the  board  of  health  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Labor  Law. 

Few  realize  the  amount  of  work  entailed  in  a  prosecution  of 
an  employer  for  violating  the  Child  Labor  Law.  Where  a  vio- 
lation is  found  by  a  deputy,  the  latter  reports  it,  and  to  secure 
competent  and  legal  evidence  he  must  revisit  the  premises  ac- 
companied by  another  deputy  as  a  witness.  Then  the  two  depu- 
ties must  prepare  their  own  papers  in  each  case,  must  be  in 
attendance  at  the  police  magistrate's  court  and  in  the  Court  of 
Special  Sessions.  As  several  adjournments  are  probable  in 
nearly  every  case,  the  amount  of  time  occupied  is  a  very  serious 
loss  to  the  Department.  The  following  report  signed  by  Messrs. 
Walling  and  Hammill  illustrates  the  difficulties  surrounding 
a  prosecution  under  the  factory  law: 

On  the  26th  day  of  February,  1904,  while  following  up  some  departmental 
orders,  we  had  occasion  to  visit  tojjether  the  factory  of  Steinberg  and  Kuttnfer 
at  74  Goerck  street,  in  New  \ork  City.  In  the  employ  of  this  firm  were  two 
little  gir1s>  sisters,  named  Rosa  and  Lizzie  Delucca,  who  informed  us  that 
they  were,  respectively,  fifteen  and  twelve  years  of  age.  Neither  child  had  a 
certificate  from  the  Board  of  Health,  while  one  of  the  proprietors  Informed 
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UB  that  Rosa  hAd  told  him  she  was  filteen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  employ- 
ment, four  or  five  months  previous.  As  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age 
had  previously  been  employed  by  this  firm,  we  were  instructed  to  prosecute 
them  for  the  illegal  employment  of  children  under  the  age  of  sixteen.  On  the 
29th  of  February,  warrants  were  obtained  in  Essex  Market  Court  for  the 
above  firm,  and  on  the  same  day  we  called  on  the  mother  of  the  two  girls, 
who  informed  us  that  the  elder  girl,  Rosie,  was  bom  on  March  .17,  1889, 
while  Lizzie  was  born  July  6,  1890.  The  mother  was  then  requested  to  sign 
an  affidavit  confirming  her  statenrents.  After  the  affidavit  was  read  to  her 
in  English,  she  was  asked  if  she  understood  what  she  was  to  sign,  or  whether 
she  desired  to  have  it  translated  into  Italian.  The  woman  seemed  to  be 
proud  of  her  good 'English  and  informed  us  that  she  thoroughly  understood 
the  paper.  On  March  1st,  the  defendants  appeared  in  Essex  Market  Court, 
but  as  the  two  girls  were  not  present,  the  hearing  was  adjourned  to 
March  2d,  when,  for  a  similar  reason,  it  was  again  adjourned  to  March  4th. 
On  this  date  the  father  of  the  girls  testified  first,  that  they  were  twins,  then 
that  they  were  bom  three  months  apart,  and  finally  that  they  were  both 
bom  in  1882.  As  the  father's  testimony  was  unsatisfactory  to  the  magis- 
trate, the  hearing  was  again  adjourned  until  March  23d  in  order  that  the 
mother,  who  was  then  ill,  might  appear  in  court.  On  March  23d,  the  mother 
still  being  unable  to  appear,  the  hearing  was  again  postponed  until  April  7th. 
On  this  date,  Marie  Ciccarelli,  the  mother  of  the  Delucca  girls,  testified  that 
her  daughters  were  twins  and  that  they  were  siioteen  years  and  four  months 
old;  that  she  didn't  know  what  year,  what  month,  or  what  season  they 
were  born.  On  this  occasion,  she  was  able  to  speak  nothing  but  Italian,  and 
on  being  questioned  as  to  the  contents  of  the  two  affidavits,  stated  that  she 
spoke  no  English,  and  that  she  was  scared  when  she  signed  them.  Owing  to 
the  physical  appearance  of  the  children  and  the  discrepancies  in  the  testi- 
mony of  the  children  and  their  parents,  the  magistrate  held  the  defendants 
for  trial  in  Special  Sessions.  The  case  was  first  called  for  trial  in  Special 
Sessions  on  May  5th,  but  as  neither  of  the  girls  or  their  mother  were  in 
court,  it  was  adjourned  until  May  10th,  when  the  mother  appeared  without 
the  girls.  Another  adjournment  was  taken  to  May  11th,  when  the  case  finally 
came  to  trial.  Testimony  was  then  given  relative  to  the  employment  of  the 
girl  Lizzie  Delucca,  which  was  conceded  by  the  defense,  after  which  the 
mother  testified  that  both  girls  were  born  on  the  25th  of  December,  1887; 
whereupon,  in  spite  of  the  physical  appearance  of  the  two  girls  and  the 
affidavit  of  the  mother,  taken  before  she  became  frightened  and  forgot  all  her 
English,  no  further  evidence  was  allowed  and  the  defendants  were  acquitted 
on  both  charges. 

On  account  of  the  repeated  adjournments  in  this  case,  the  in- 
spectors were  required  to  appear  in  court  nine  days,  with  the 
final  result  that  the  proceedings  were  dismissed  as  soon  as  the 
children's  mother  had  repudiated  her  testimony  to  the  inspectors. 

in  another  case,  Deputy  Inspector  Walling  brought  charges 
against  Elias  Beiss,  a  manufacturer,  of  300  Monroe  street.  New 
York  City,  who  was  tried  before  Magistrate  Zeller,  January  27, 
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and  acquitted  on  all  charges.  (Bee  page  23  of  the  Report  on 
Factory  Inspection.)  The  particulars  of  this  case  as  reported 
by  the  Child  Labor  Committee  were  as  follows : 

(1)  Employing  children  under  sixteen  without  certificates.  Dismissed 
upon  presentation  of  certificates  in  court. 

(2)  Failure  to  keep  register  of  children.  At  the  trial  defendant  produced 
a  notebook  with  incomplete  data.  Instructed  by  the  magistrate  to  prepare  a 
large  book  with  complete  data.    Case  dismissed. 

(8)  Employing  children  more  than  nine  hours  a  day.  The  schedule  of 
hours,  posted  according  to  law,  indicated  7:30  a.  m.  as  the  hour  of  beginning 
work,  which  wha  the  admitted  hour  of  closing  made  a  workday  of  nine  and 
one-half  hours.  Defendant  alleged  that  the  children  began  work  at  8  A.  m. 
The  children,  who,  at  the  time  of  inspection,  stated  that  they  began  work  at 
7:30,  swore  at  the  trial  that  they  began  work  at  7:35,  7:38,  etc.  The 
inspector  produced  the  employer's  schedule  in  court  and  called  the  magis- 
trate's attention  to  the  provision  in  the  law  that  the  presence  of  children 
in  the  factory  at  any  other  hours  than  those  stated  in  the  printed  notice  shall 
constitute  prima  facie  evidence  of  a  violation  of  the  nine-hour  clause.  The 
judge  inquired :  "Are  you  a  lawyer  ?  "  The  inspector  answered  "  No,"  and  the 
judge  replying  "  I  am,"  set  aside  this  form  of  evidence.  The  employer's 
time-cards  for  successive  days  showed  that  the  children  had  begun  work  at 
7:30  A.  M..  and  a  mandamus  was  issued  for  him  to  produce  the  same  in 
court;  but  the  magistrate  refusea  to  admit  them  as  evidence,  saying  that  the 
inspector  could  not  use  evidence  contrary  to  his  own  witnesses  (the  children). 
Case  dismissed. 

One  peculiar  advantage  of  the  New  York  Child  Labor  Law  is 
the  high  standard  of  schooling  which  it  establishes  as  a  con- 
dition of  employment.  While  it  thus  puts  a  premium  on  studi- 
ousness  and  incites  boys  who  desire  to  earn  money  to  more 
diligent  study,  it  has  shown  up  some  deficiencies  in  our  schools, 
particularly  in  their  methods  of  developing  backward  children. 
In  large  families  where  it  is  necessary  for  the  children  to  go 
to  work  at  an  early  age,  some  hardship  ensues  if  the  children 
fall  behind  in  their  studies  and  are  therefore  kept  in  school 
until  they  reach  the  age  of  sixteen.  Charity  has  relieved  many 
such  cases,  but  many  families  prefer  to  suffer  in  silence  rather 
than  ask  or  accept  charity.  Reference  to  this  problem  is  made 
in  the  following  report  of  the  Child  Labor  Committee  on  the 
first  three  months'  operation  of  the  new  law  in  New  York  City : 

The  new  law  has  been  in  operation  since  October  1st.  During  the  months 
of  October,  November  and  December  certificates  were  issued  to  2,922  children 
in  New  York  City,  or  67  per  cent  of  all  who  applied;  whereas,  during  the 
same  months  of  the  preceding  year  certificates  were  issued  to  4,353  children, 
or  80  per  cent  of  all  who  applied.  The  stricter  requirements  which  have 
caused  this  change  are  as  follows: 
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1.  A  minimum  age. 

2.  A  minimum  amount  of  schooling. 

3.  Proof  that  the  child  has  been  observing  the  compulsory  school  law. 

For  eighteen  years  the  minimum  age  in  New  York  State  has  been  fourteen 
years,  but  not  until  the  present  time  has  any  real  evidence  of  age  been 
required.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  under  the  old  law  more 
than  half  of  the  affidavits  filed  by  parents  regarding  their  children's  ages 
were  false.  Under  the  new  law  the  parent's  word  is  not  recognized  as  prov- 
ing age.  For  every  certificate  issued  there  is  filed  some  official  or  religious 
paper  as  evidence  of  age.  i^'rom  an  examination  of  more  than  two  hundred 
of  these  certificates  it  appears  that  in  41  per  cent  of  the  cases  official  birth 
certificates  were  filed;  in  41  per  cent,  baptismal  certificates,  and  in  11  per 
cent,  confirmation  or  Jewish  "  Barmitzvah "  certificates.  Circumcision  cer- 
tificates and  paasports  are  also  filed  in  a  few  cases.  The  number  who  are 
unable  to  produce  the  proof  of  age  required  is  gratifyingly  small,  an  average 
of  but  eighteen  a  week  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan. 

In  requiring  a  minimiim  amount  of  schooling  in  addition  to  a  minimum 
age,  New  York  is  in  advance  of  all  other  States  in  the  Union.  The  provision 
is  practically  that  fdurteen-year-old  children  who  wish  to  work  must  have 
reached  at  least  the  grade  of  the  average  twelve-year-old  child.  In  addition 
to  this,  children  must  prove  over  their  principal's  signature  that  they  have 
been  keeping  the  school  law — that  is  to  say,  have  been  attending  school  regu- 
larly up  to  the  age  of  fourteen  years.  The  enforcement  of  these  conditions 
has  revealed  the  fact  that  over  seven  thousand  fourteen -year-old  children  in 
the  public  schools  alone  were  in  or  below  the  twelve-year-old  grade,  and  were 
thus  ineligible  for  work  certificates  had  they  all  applied.  Prompt  action  has 
been  taken  by  the  Board  of  Education  to  remedy  this  condition  by  the  forma- 
tion of  special  classes  for  the  more  individual  treatment  and  more  rapid 
advancement  of  such  children.  The  number  of  children  refused  because  they 
are  below  grade  or  because  they  have  been  violating  the  school  law  averaged 
^8  a  week  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  between  November  21st  and  Janu- 
ary 2d. 

The  harmony  between  the  compulsory  education  and  child  labor  laws, 
secured  for  the  first  time  last  winter,  has  made  the  basis  of  cooperation 
between  the  Boards  of  Education  and  Health  which  was  impossible  before. 
The  names  of  all  children  who  are  refused  work  certificates  by  the  Board  of 
Health  are  now  sent  each  week  to  the  Board  of  Education,  and  attendance 
officers  see  to  it  that  thev  remain  in  school.  These  children  are  sometimes 
fourteen  and  even  fifteen  years  of  age,  but  are  rejected  because  of  their 
deficient  schooling.  They  are  required  to  remain  in  school  until  they  reach 
the  age  of  sixteen  years  unless  they  qualify  for  work  before  that  time. 
Similarly  cooperation  has  been  established  with  the  State  Department  of 
Labor.  Inspectors  of  this  Department  find  from  twenty- five  to  fifty  children 
a  week  working  illegally  in  factories.  The  names  of  such  children  are  sent 
regularly  to  the  Board  of  Education.  They  are  thus  not  merely  turned  into 
the  street  or  left  free  to  find  illegal  employment  elsewhere;  they  are  placed  in 
school  and  kept  there  until  they  qualify  for  work. 

To  anticipate  the  complaint  that  the  law  works  a  hardship  in  cases  where 
it  is  claimed  the  child's  earnings  are  needed  for  the  support  of  the  family,  the 
Child  Labor  Committee  announced  that  it  would  see  that  no  suffering  was 
caused  if  such  cases  were  brought  to  its  attention.    The  69  cases  of  this  char- 
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acter  referred  to  the  committee  have  all  been  provided  for  through  the  regular 
relief  societies  of  the  city.  In  51  instances  visits  to  the  homes  proved, 
usually  on  the  admission  of  the  parent,  that  the  child's  earnings  were  not 
really  needed.  In  thirteen  cases  need  of  a  temporary  character  was  discovered 
and  relief  was  given  until  the  family  again  became  independent  by  the  re-em- 
ployment of  the  wa^e  earner  who  had  either  been  out  of  work  or  sick.  Five 
cases  remain  where  the  need  was  continuous ;  in  each  of  these  the  child  is  now 
kept  at  school,  the  family  receiving  what  is  termed  a  "  scholarship/'  nearly 
if  not  equivalent  to  what  the  child  could  earn  if  it  had  been  allowed  to  work. 
But  only  a  part  of  the  cases  of  this  character  have  been  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  this  committee;  many  have  been  referred  direct  to  the  relief  societies 
by  the  district  superintendents  of  schools  in  accordance  with  instructions 
recently  issued  from  the  Board  of  Education. 

WORKING  HOURS  OF  MIIIORS  AUD  WOMEN. 

As  already  mentioned,  one  of  the  principal  changes  in  the 
Factory  Law  accomplished  by  the  amendments  of  1903  was  the 
reduction  of  the  maximum  permissible  working  time  of  children 
under  16  years  of  age  from  60  hours  a  week  to  9  hours  a 
day.  The  enforcement  of  the  new  rule,  which  demanded  a  great 
deal  of  time  on  the  part  of  the  factory  inspectors,  was  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  diminished  employment  of  children  in  manu- 
facturing establishments,  many  of  which  found  it  impracticable 
to  combine  the  work  of  one  set  of  employees  working  on  a 
nine-hour  schedule  with  that  of  another  set  on  a  ten-hour 
schedule.  Other  establishments,  especially  those  in  New  York 
City,  where  working  hours  are  necessarily  shorter  than  in  vil- 
lages owing  to  the  greater  time  required  by  operatives  to  go 
and  come  from  their  work,  adopted  the  nine-hour  schedule  for 
the  whole  force  of  workers.  To  measure  the  extent  of  these 
changes,  the  inspectors'  reports  were  tabulated  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, and  the  results  permit  the  following  comparison: 

Pbopobtion  of  Factory  Opkbatives  Whose  Webklt  Working  Hours  Fell  Withxn  the 

Specified  Limits  in — 

1001.        1902.        1903.      1904. 

61  hours  or  leae 6.3  6.1  7.3  7.4 

52-67houn 31.7  32.4  39.6  44.9 

fi»-«3hfiurB 60.1  69.1  60.9  46.0 

Ovw63hourB 1.9  2.4  1  2.2  1.7 

Total 100  100  100  100.0 

The  comparison  shows  that  while  there  has  been  a  slight  move- 
ment toward  an  eight-hour  day,  the  important  change  has  been 
from  a  ten  to  a  nine-hour  day.  Until  last  year  a  majority  of 
all  factory  operatives  worked  at  least  58  hours  a  week,  but 
in  1904  only  46  i)er  cent  of  the  employees  were  on  the  ten- 
hour  schedule  and  a  majority  worked  under  58  hours  a  week. 
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In  1901  the  proportion  of  employees  of  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments whose  regular  weekly  working  time  was  under  68 
hours  was  38  per  cent,  in  1902,  39  per  cent,  in  1903  it  rose  to 
47  per  cent  and  in  1904  to  52  per  cent.  In  1901  there  were  nearly 
twice  as  many  operatives  on  the  ten-hour  schedule  as  on  the  nine- 
hour  schedule,  but  in  1904  the  number  enjoying  the  shorter  work- 
day almost  equalled  the  number  of  ten-hour  workers.  In  order 
to  picture  this  significant  movement  in  the  various  industries, 
the  following  table  has  been  prepared : 

Percentaqe  or  Opbratxves  in  Each  Indubtrt  Whose  Weeklt  Working  Hours  Were 

Less  Than  58. 

groups  op  industries.  1901.  1902.  1903.  1904. 

1.  Stone  and  clay  products  34.2  31.9  45.3  43.2 

2.  Metals,  machinery,  shipbuilding 32.0  34.6  45.4  48.3 

3.  Wood  manufactures 22.5  24.4  32.4  35.5 

4.  Leather  and  rubber  goods 20.2  22.7  31 .5  38.2 

5.  Chemicald.  oils,  explosives 37.1  36.2  47.8  62.4 

6.  Paper  and  pulp 8.1  4.0           5.8  11.7 

7.  Printing  and  paper  goods 73.2  70.3  80.8  84.2 

8.  Textiles 19.1  19.7  17.8  27.8 

9.  aothing,  millinery,  laundry 46.6  52.0  61 .2  65.0 

10.  Food,  tobacco,  liquors 40.2  35.2  38.4  46.0 

11.  Water,  gas,  elcctncity 22.4  23.9  42.4  34.6 

12.  Building 75.3  78.1  91.9  88.4 

13.  Warehousing 35.6  42.0  51.1  12.3 

All  industries 38.0        38.7        46.9        52.3 

In  1901  the  ten-hour  day  prevailed  -in  all  but  2  of  the  13 
industry  classes  in  which  all  manufacturing  establishments  are 
grouped,  the  exceptions  being  the  printing  and  the  building 
trades.  Since  then  the  hours  of  work  have  l>een  gradually  re- 
duced in  all  industries,,  so  that  now  a  working  day  shorter  than 
10  hours  prevails  in  four  of  the  groups,  including  the  largest 
manufacturing  industry  of  the  State — the  clothing  business. 
The  second  largest  industry,  hardware  and  machinery,  is  divided 
almost  half  and  half  between  the  nine  and  the  ten-hour  day. 
Noteworthy  is  the  change  this  year  in  the  textile  industry,  in 
which  hitherto  there  had  appeared  no  evidence  of  the  shorter 
hours  movement.  In  1903  the  proportion  of  operatives  working 
less  than  58  hours  a  week  was  18  per  cent,  but  in  1904  it  suddenly 
rose  to  28  per  cent.  As  the  textile  industry  employs  more 
children  than  any  other  with  the  single  exception  of  the  clothing 
trade,  it  seems  clear  that  this  change  is  largely  due  to  the 
amended  Child  Labor  Laws. 

The  final  table  exhibits  the  variations  from  the  nine  or  ten- 
hour  standards.  It  appears  that  building  is  the  only  industry 
in  which  8  hours  constitute  the  prevailing  schedule,  but 
considerable  progress  in  that  direction  has  been  made  in  a  few 
other  groups  of  industries,  especially  cigar  making,  printing, 
furniture,  glass  ware,  etc.    Hours  in  excess  of  63  a  week  are  now 
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found  in  few  lines  of  manufacture,  the  principal  cases  being 
paper  making  and  power  stations,  where  men  have  to  be  on  duty 
7  days  a  week. 

Weekly  Hours  or  Labor  in  1904  bt  Groups  or  Indubtribs. 


GROUPS  or  industries. 


51   hours,    52-67 
I  or  letjs.  I    hours. 


58-63 
hours. 


I.  Stone  and  cla^  products 20. 1  23. 1^ 

II.  Metals,  machinery,  etc <  2.8  46.0; 

III.  Wood  manufactures 11.0  24. Sj 

IV.  Leather  and  rubber  Roods 3.0  35. 2| 

V.  Chemicals,  oils,  and  explosives 10.3'  52. ij 

VI.  Paper  and  pulp 0.6  11.1' 

VII.  Printing  and  pafier  goods 11.3  72.9' 

Vm.  Textiles 1.6  26. 2i 

IX.  Clothing,  millinery,  laundries 5.9'  59 . 1 1 

X.  Food,  tobacco  and  liquors 17.1  28.91 

XI.  Water,  gas  and  electricity 8.4'  26 . 2| 

XIL  Building  industry \  64.7  23.7 

XIII.  Warehouses,  cold  storage t  6.9  5 . 4j 

All  industries '  7.4  44.9' 

I  I  1 


Over  63 
hours. 


Total. 


54.5 
50.3 
63.9 
61.6 
35.2 
52.8! 
15.81 


2.3 
0.9 
0.6 


0 
2. 


35  5! 
0.0! 


72.2 

0.0> 

34.1 

0.9, 

50.6 

3.4; 

31.3 

34.1 

11.6 

0.0 

76.2 

11.5' 

46.0 

i.r 

106.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 


THE  VALUE  OF  STATISTICS. 

A  large  body  of  citizens  have  for  some  time  been  in  favor  of 
further  restriction  of  the  hours  of  labor  permitted  to  women 
who  work  in  factories,  their  proposal  being  an  extension,  to 
women  and  male  minors  under  18  years  of  the  limitation  to  54 
hours  a  week,  which  now  exists  for  minors  under  16  years. 
The  desirability  of  such  a  restriction  may  be  demonstrated  by 
the  use  of  statistics  of  mortality  and  disease,  which  reflect  the 
health  of  wage  earners  employed  in  this  class  of  work;  but  the 
practicability  of  legislation  to  this  end  depends  upon  a  demon- 
stration of  the  statement  that  such  a  restriction  will  not  injure 
important  business  interests  and  thus  work  immediate  harm 
to  New  York  State  in  its  rivalry  with  sister  commonwealths.  If 
a  nine-hour  day  is  already  in  force  among  a  miijority  or.  a  large 
minority  of  women  factory  operatives,  that  fact  has  an  important 
bearing  upon  the  i)racticability  of  its  general  adoption  through 
action  of  the  Legislature. 

This  is  but  one  illustration  of  the  value  of  the  statistics  com- 
piled from  the  reports  of  the  deputy  factory  inspectors.  These 
reports  must  be  summarized  or  tabulated  in  some  form  simply 
for  the  guidance  of  the  administration ;  and  a  slight  extension  of 
the  compilation  yields  information  that  is  in  constant  demand 
by  the  public.  The  work  incidental  to  this  additional  tabulation 
has  been  performed  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  but  the 
Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection  has  contributed  to  the  preparation 
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of  the  material  an  amount  of  time  nearly  equivalent  to  the  time 
spent  on  the  annual  report.  As  its  clerical  force  has  never  been 
sufficient  to  perform  this  extra  work,  it  has  always  been  tem- 
porarily augmented  by  assignment  to  the  office  of  some  of  the 
inspectors.  This  office  work  is  done  at  a  season  of  the  year  when 
field  work  has  to  be  discontinued  in  the  country  and  it  therefore 
interferes  but  little  with  the  inspection  of  factories.  In  igndr- 
ance  of  these  facts,  some  critics  have  recently  complained  that 
the  appropriation  for  enforcing  the  labor  laws  has  been  improp- 
erly diverted  to  the  preparation  of  statistical  reports,  although 
these  critics  have  been  among  the  first  to  request  the  Department 
for  more  and  more  information  about  the  employment  of  chil- 
dren,— information  that  can  be  obtained  only  through  use  of  the 
statistical  method. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  in  order  to  assume  the  prep- 
aration, publication  and  distribution  of  the  reports  of  the  other 
bureaus  of  the  Department,  has  been  obliged  to  forego  much  of 
the  peculiar  work  to  which  it  was  formerly  devoted,  and  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  in  the  exchanj^e  of  services  between  it  and  the  other 
bureaus  that  has  followed  their  consolidation  in  the  Department 
of  Labor,  the  factory  inspection  bureau  has  not  suffered.  The 
special  agents  of  the  statistical  bureau  have  given  no  inconsider- 
able proportion  of  their  time  to  the  investigation  of  complaints, 
etc.,  that  were  formerly  handled  by  the  inspectors  alone. 

Although  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  like  the  other  bureaus 
of  the  Department  of  Labor,  has  suffered  in  some  degree  from  the 
scaling  down  of  appropriations  in  1901,  it  has  performed  much 
useful  work,  which  is  recognized  in  the  steadily  increasing  de- 
mand for  its  Reports  and  Bulletins.  Its  rank  among  American 
statistical  offices  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  the  three  bureaus 
represented  on  the  permanent  committee  on  uniform  schedules 
established  by  the  Association  of  Officials  of  Bureaus  of  Labor 
Statistics  of  America  in  1903  are  the  Massachusetts  and  New 
York  labor  bureaus  and  the  United  States  census  bureau. 

The  New  York  bureau,  however,  is  conducting  its  work  at  a 
considerable  disadvantage  as  compared  with  similar  offices  else- 
where which  carry  out  periodical  censuses  of  the  population. 
Statisticians  are  agi*eed  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  for  example,  holds  its 
present  rank  is  to  be  found  in  its  possession  of  the  rich  socio- 
logical material  which  it  has  gathered  in  the  taking  of  the  decen- 
nial censuses  of  that  commonwealth.  From  the  original  schedules 
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it  is  able  to  work  up  statistical  information  of  the  utniost  value 
when  public  interest  in  some  new  development  of  public  policy 
calls  for  data  not  theretofore  available.  Such  recourse  to  orig- 
inal mines  of  information  is  not  possible  in  this  State  and  it  is 
therefore  to  be  desired  that  some  provision  be  made  in  the  taking 
of  the  approaching  State  census  for  remedying  the  situation. 
The  greatest  need  at  present  is  the  want  of  precise  information 
concerning  the  daily  vx>rk  of  the  people  of  New  York,  such  sta- 
tistics as  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  census  bureau  -being 
insuflSciently  detailed.  The  Department  is  made  aware  of  such 
inadequacy  not  only  by  the  studies  of  its  own  experts,  but  by  the 
constant  and  urgent  demand  made  upon  it  by  citizens  of  all 
ranks,  from  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York 
to  wage  workers  in  lowly  occupations,  for  more  complete  infor- 
mation concerning  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  productive 
labor;  and  esi)ecially  those  who  without  being  employers  work  on 
their  own  account,  as  well  as  those  who  work  for  salaries  or 
wages.  This  deficiency  in  our  information  can  and  should  be 
supplied  by  means  of  the  State  census  this  year.  At  every  pre- 
vious census — including  even  the  enumeration  of  1892 — the  sched- 
ule has  cont<ained  an  inquiry  concerning  occupation,  and  what 
is  now  needed  is  a  more  careful  formulation  of  that  inquiry.  The 
proper  working  up  of  the  results  in  a  special  tabulation  after 
the  completion  of  the  enumeration  proper  could  be  provided  for 
by  a  special  appropriation. 

CONDITIONS  OF  EMPLOYMENT  IN  1904. 

The  statistics  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  indi- 
cate that  the  state  of  employment  last  year  was  less  favorable 
than  in  1903.  Factories  were  not  running  up  to  their  full  capa- 
city. In  the  establishments  visited  by  the  factory  inspectors 
874,467  employees  were  found  at  work  at  the  time  of  inspection, 
while  the  largest  number  of  employees  in  the  year  aggregated 
1,012,595.  In  the  office  force  the  changes  were  insignificant,  the 
number  employed  at  the  time  of  the  inspectors'  visit  (41,155) 
being  only  one  per  cent  less  than  the  greatest  number  in  the  year 
(41,623) ;  but  the  number  of  operatives  at  the  time  of  the  inspec- 
tors' visit  (833,312)  was  only  85.8  per  cent  of  the  greatest  number 
in  the  year  (970,972). 

The  causes  of  the  unfavorable  showing  of  1904  may  be  ex- 
plained in  four  words — "financial  stringency"  and  "labor  dis- 
putes."    Speculation  and  the  inflation  of  trust  securities  had 
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been  carried  too  lar,  and  in  the  middle  of  1903  liquidation  began. 
The  country  was  more  pi^osperous  than  ever,  crops  were  large 
and  business  conditions  generally  sound;  but  the  attempt  to 
swallow  quantities  of  "  indigestible  securities "  strained  the 
credit  of  the  financial  institutions  of  New  York  City  and  forced 
them  to  contract  loans.  The  immediate  effect  of  the  stringency 
in  the  money  market  was  a  curtailment  of  building  operations 
in  New  York  City,  where  a  large  part  of  the  business  of  erecting 
tenement  houses  is  on  speculative  basis,  and  a  suspension  of  the 
extensive  improvements  that  had  been  begun  by  the  great  trans- 
portation companies.  The  demand  for  iron  and  steel  products, 
especially  structural  shapes,  rails,  etc.,  fell  off  sharply  as  it  did 
also  for  railway  equipment  and  8upi)lies,  which  are  manufactured 
in  large  quantities  in  New  York  factories.  Workmen  were  laid 
off  in  large  numbers  in  the  great  locomotive  and  machine  shops 
in  the  industrial  centers  of  the  State  and  the  slackened  demand 
was  communicated  to  many  subsidiary  industries,  and  utimately 
reached  nearly  all  industries.  Even  the  cigar  makers  were 
affected  through  the  decreased  purchasing  power  of  workers  in 
other  industries,  so  that  their  per  capita  expenditure  on  out-of- 
work  benefit,  which  had  declined  from  79  cents  in  1901  to  39  cents 
in  1903,  rose  to  72  cents  in  1904.  In  this  State  the  extent  of  the 
relapse  is  shown  in  the  following  diagram,  in  which  the  relative 
amount  of  idleness  among  organized  wage  earners  is  represented 
by  a  horizontal  line  for  each  year  since  1896. 

1897 30  3  per  cent. 

1898 24.0  per  cent. 

1899  — — 18.0  per  cent. 

1900 20.5  per  cent. 

1901     17.2  per  cent. 

1902  — 13.4  per  cent. 

1903 14.0  per  cent. 

1904     ■ 20.1  per  cent. 

The  diagram  shows  a  progressive  diminution  of  idleness  from 
1897  to  1903,  except  in  the  year  1900,  when  there  was  a  slight 
relapse.  Last  year  idleness  increased  again  and  attained  larger 
proportions  than  in  any  year  since  1900.  Tt  was  manifested 
both  in  increased  numbers  of  workmen  who  had  no  work  at  all 
and  in  reduced  working  time  for  those  who  found  partial  em- 
ployment. Thus  the  average  number  of  days  worked  by  those 
who  had  some  employment  in  the  first  or  third  quarters  of  the 
year  was  equivalent  to  267,  full  working  time  being  reckoned  at 
308  days  a  year;  in  1903,  the  average  was  277  days  or  10  days 
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more  per  worker.  The  amount  of  time  lost  by  this  class  of  work- 
men was  13  per  cent  in  1904  and  10  per  cent  in  1908 ;  which  indi- 
cates that  the  bulk  of  the  increased  idleness  set  forth  in  the  dia- 
gram was  due  to  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of  wage  earners 
who  were  entirely  without  work. 
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The  accompanying  chart  reveals  the  fluctuations  in  the 
monthly  number  of  idle  wage  earners  in  the  last  three  years.  It 
will  be  seen  that  in  April,  1903,  the  relative  number  of  the  unem- 
ployed began  to  exceed  the  record  of  1902,  and  so  continued  for 
an  entire  year.  During  the  summer  of  1904  the  ratio  of  unemployed 
fell  below  that  of  1903  owing  to  the  extensive  labor  dispute 
in  the  building  industry  of  New  York  City  in  1903.  If  the  build- 
ing trades  were  entirely  excluded  the  comparison  between  the 
fiscal  years  1904  and  1903  would  be  unfavorable  to  1904  in  every 
month  except  August.  Since  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  (Sept. 
30),  the  condition  of  employment  has  improved  greatly  and  has 
once  more  become  as  favorable  as  in  1902. 

The  foregoing  statistics  pertain  to  organized  workers  alone, 

but  are  nevertheless  characteristic  of  all  classes  of  labor.    Thus 

the  proportion  of  applicants  for  situations  at  the  State  Free 

Employment  Bureau  who  succeeded  in  obtaining  employment 
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through  the  Bureau  was  somewhat  less  in  1904  than  in  1903, — 
practically  all  of  such  applicants  being  outside  the  labor  unions. 

The  upward  movement  of  wage  rates  was  scarcely  perceptible 
in  1904.  Generally  speaking,  rates  were  maintained  at  the  high 
level  of  1902  and  1903,  but  there  were  a  few  reductions  reported, — 
chiefly  confined  to  the  iron  and  steel  and  machine-making  indus- 
tries. While  wage  rates  on  the  whole  were  higher  in  1904  than 
in  any  other  year  of  the  decade,  earnings  were  smaller  than  they 
have  been  in  the  last  three  or  four  vears  on  account  of  the  in- 
creased  irregularity  of  emj)loyment,  which  in  most  industries  of 
the  present  day  exercises  a  more  potent  influence  upon  the  income 
of  the  wage  worker  than  does  the  rate  of  wages  itself. 

In  sympathy  with  the  lessened  demand  for  labor  in  1904  immi- 
gration receded  from  the  record  figures  of  the  previous  year.  In 
December,  1903,  the  number  of  arrivals  at  the  Port  of  New  York 
for  the  first  time  in  a  number  of  vears  failed  to  show  an  increase 
over  the  corresponding  month  of  the  preceding  year.  In  the  sec- 
ond quarter  of  1904  the  decline  in  the  volume  of  immigration 
amounted  to  72,000,  or  one-fourth  of  the  1903  figures ;  but  in  the 
third  quarter  the  decrease  was  only  12,000.  The  revival  of  busi- 
ness in  the  autumn  was  thus  reflected  in  the  renewed  flocking  of 
foreign  laborers  to  our  shores.  Since  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
the  influx  has  once  more  attained  record-breaking  dimensions. 

Reports  from  the  overseers  of  the  poor  in  all  the  cities  of  the 
State  show  that  pauperism  in  1904  was  only  slightly  greater  than 
in  1903,  which  was  the  most  favorable  of  recent  years.  The  sta- 
tistics of  pauperism  thus  confirm  and  supplement  the  statistics 
of  employment  and  earnings  of  organized  labor,  as  it  is  only 
the  unorganized  who  accept  public  charity. 

ORGAinZATIONS  OF  WORKnTGMER. 

A  lessened  demand  for  labor  sooner  or  later  reflects  itself  in 
the  trade-union  movement.  When  trade  is  brisk  and  labor  in 
active  demand,  workmen  readilv  combine  and  devote  a  fraction 
of  their  earnings  toward  improving  their  advantage  in  the  joint 
bargain  with  the  employer.  IJut  with  a  slackening  in  trade 
activity  em])loyment  becomes  unsteady,  earnings  diminish  and 
abilitv  to  contribute  toward  insurance  of  all  kinds  is  lessened. 
Under  such  circumstances  many  wage  earners  feel  compelled  to 
give  uj)  their  membership  in  trade  unions,  while  the  recruiting  of 
new  members  is  difficult. 

Until  1904  there  had  been  for  at  least  a  decade  a  steady  growth 
of  workingmeu's  trade  organizations  in  this  State,  the  number  of 
which   in  September,   1903,  was  2,583.     The  largest  aggregate 
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membership  recorded  was  only  301  short  of  400,000  in  the  early 
months  of  1904.  At  the  end  of  September,  however,  there  were 
only  2,504  unions  in  the  State  and  their  total  membership  had 
declined  to  391,676.  The  principal  losses  were  in  the  metal,  build- 
ing, clothing,  and  wood-working  trades  and  they  affected  nearly 
all  the  cities  of  the  State,  Buffalo  being  the  only  one  of  the  large 
industrial  centers  to  reveal  a  net  gain.  Only  19  counties  had  a 
larger  membership  in  September,  1904,  than  twelve  months  pre- 
vious and  with  few  exceptions  the  gains  were  small.  New  York 
county  gained  11,000,  but  the  next  largest  gain  was  in  Cattarau- 
gus county — 400.  In  several  counties  the  increase  was  approxi- 
mately 200 — Broome,  Erie,  Kings,  Orange,  and  Orleans — but  in 
the  remaining  12  counties  it  did  not  exceed  150.  The  largest 
losses  were  in  Schenectady  (3,800),  Fulton,  Chautauqua,  Herki- 
mer, Monroe,  Westchester  and  St.  Lawrence  counties. 

RELATIONS  BBTWBBll  BMPLOYBBS  AND  BMPLOYBBS. 

The  number  of  labor  disputes  in  1904  (124)  was  rather  below 
the  average,  but  in  magnitude  they  exceeded  any  other  recent  year 
except  1903,  the  number  /)f  workmen  directly  concerned  in  such 
disputes  having  been  57,000  in  1904,  as  compared  with  100,000  in 
1903,  and  34,000  in  1902.  The  disputes  of  1904  indirectly  affected 
51,000  other  wage  earners  through  the  stoppage  of  work,  so  that 
the  total  amount  of  time  lost  on  account  of  labor  disputes  was 
about  as  great  in  1904  as  in  the  preceding  year.*  While  some  of 
the  strikes  took  place  at  the  season  when  trade  is  ordinarily  dull 
and  thus  caused  less  loss  to  actual  production  than  would  appear 
from  the  figures,  there  was,  nevertheless,  a  decided  interruption 
of  operations  in  the  glove  indlistrj",  lithographing,  lake  transpor- 
tation, building,  garment  making  and  other  industries. 

It  is  significant  that  the  cause  of  the  more  extensive  disputes 
was  not,  as  formerly,  the  demand  for  increased  compensation; 
on  the  contrary,  a  majority  of  the  more  important  disputes  were 
provoked  by  the  attempt  of  employers  to  put  an  end  to  the  "  joint 
trade  agreement "  or  "  collective  bargaining  "  system  and  substi- 
tute therefor  the  simple  contract  with  individual  workmen.  In  a 
few  cases  the  employers  denied  that  they  desired  to  restore  the 
regime  of  individual  agreements,  but  sought  only  to  abolish  that 
clause  of  the  joint  trade,  agreement  which  provided  for  the  exclu- 
sive emj)loyment  of  members  of  the  contracting  union  of  wage 

*  The  aggref^Bte  duration  of  disputes,  measured  in  working  days,  was  3,500,000  days  in 
1004,  aa  compared  with  4,160,000  days  m  1903.  But  the  figures  for  1903  include  all  the  time 
lost  in  the  ^at  buildinz  trades  dispute  that  began  in  1003  and  continued,  in  certain  oecupa- 
tioDB,  well  into  1904.  If  the  time  lost  thro  this  dispute  in  the  fiscal  year  1904  were  deducted 
from  1003  and  added  to  1004,  the  figures  for  the  two  yean  would  be  nearly  equalised. 
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earners.  Hence  the  burning  question  of  the  year  became  the  con- 
test of  the  "  open  "  versus  the  "  closed  "  or  "  union  "  shop.  The 
results  of  the  disputes  on  this  question  were  not  decisive.  The 
principal  dispute  of  the  jear,  that  in  the  clothing  trade  of  New 
York  City,  was  a  nominal  victory  for  the  open  shop;  but  the 
unions  preserved  their  existence  and  on  the  whole  maintained 
union  conditions  in  the  shops.  How  long  they  will  be  able  to 
maintain  union  conditions,  if  employers  are  free  to  employ  non- 
union workmen  and  thereby  undermine  the  union,  the  future  will 
tell.  In  the  protracted  dispute  in  the  glove  industry,  which 
turned  on  the  same  question  of  the  open  shop,  the  unions  were 
defeated  and  nearly  destrojed. 

The  "  open  shop  "  question  has  in  most  cases  been  raised  by 
recently  organized  associations  of  employers.  It  is  doubtless 
true  that  the  growing  disposition  of  employers  to  unite  is  due 
to  the  organized  strength  of  the  workmen,  which  in  exceptional 
cases  may  have  been. used  to  impose  unjust  and  irritating  con- 
ditions iipon  the  employer.  These  annoyances  have  in  turn  pro- 
voked the  employers  to  insist  upon  unreasonable  conditions,  for 
a  new  association  of  employers,  like,  a  newly  organized  trade 
union,  is  likely  to  be  radical  when  it  first  learns  its  power.  But 
experience  makes  it  more  conservative;  and  on  the  whole,  not- 
withstanding the  rash  conflicts  precipitated  in  the  initial  stages 
of  organization,  the  public  is  disposed  to  look  with  favor  upon  the 
movement  toward  organization  on  both  sides. 

The  tendency  of  some  of  the  associations  to  make  an  issue 
against  the  "  union  shop ''  has  caused  apprehension  among  per- 
sons who  regard  collective  bargaining  as  the  foundation  of  indus-. 
trial  peace;  but  those  who  realize  the  power  of  public  opinion 
as  a  regulating  force  on  industrial  relations  do  not  fear  the  out- 
come. So  rapid  has  been  the  education  of  the  general  public  in 
the  merits  of  the  principle  of  trade  unionism  since  the  coal  strike 
of  .1902  that  the  attempt  to  discredit  that  principle  under  the 
guise  of  establishing  an  "  open  shop  "  has  signally  failed.  The 
public  has  seen  that  a  union  shop  may  be  a  truly  "  open  "  shop, 
so  long  as  the  union  itself  is  open  to  all  comi)etent  workmen; 
whereas  the  non-union  shop  in  which  every  workman  is  compelled 
to  drive  a  bargain  single-handed  with  the  employer  becomes  more 
often  than  not  a  sweat  shop.  With  the  union's  power  broken, 
the  just  and  humane  employer  is  powerless  to  keep  wages  and 
hours  up  to  the  former  union  standard  in  the  face  of  the  compe- 
tition of  wage-cutting  rivals.  During  or  previous  to  the  year 
1903  the  nine-hour  day  had  been  established  in  many  machine 
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ahops  in  this  and  other  states  through  the  organizations  of  the 
workmen.  But  in  1904  apathy  toward  the  union  movement  (evl- 
denced  by  the  decline  in  membership  of  the  64  machinists'  unions 
in  New  York  from  9,800  to  8,600)  was  quickly  followed  by  a  re- 
version to  the  ten-hour  day  in  numerous  machine  shops.  If  the 
establishment  of  the  so-called  open  shop  in  other  trades  has  not 
at  once  brought  about  like  results,  the  substitution  of  poorer  con- 
ditions of  employment  is  only  temporarily  postponed,  for  the 
union  is  the  only  power  that  can  be  depended  upon  to  keep  the 
indifferent  or  unscrupulous  employer  in  line  with  those  employers 
who  are  ready  and  willing  to  do  justice  to  the  wage-workers. 

The  union  shop  of  course  is  simply  a  means  to  an  end — the 
maintenance  of  just  conditions  of  employment.  Where  the  end 
can  be  attained  by  other  means,  the  union  shop  is  not  insisted 
upon  by  the  workmen.  The  failure  to  recognize  this  truth  has 
led  to  some  confusion  of  thought  in  respect  of  the  attitude  of 
the  railroad  brotherhoods,  who  are  often  quoted  as  being  against 
the  principle  of  the  exclusive  employment  of  union  men.  The 
example  of  the  union  locomotive  engineers,  who  do  not  refuse  to 
work  with  non-union  engineers,  has  been  held  up  for  imitation 
by  the  unions  in  the  clothing  and  other  trades,  where  conditions 
are  essentially  different.  But  the  oflScers  of  the  engineers' 
brotherhood  who  announced  the  policy  of  their  order  toward  the 
union-shop  principle  also  declared  that  their  members  would 
always  refuse  to  work  toith  any  engineer  who  accepted  less  than 
the  union  scale  of  wages.  In  their  case  union  conditions  can  be 
maintained  without  insistence  upon  the  exclusive  employment  of 
union  men;  but  in  industries  where  a  multitude  of  employers  com- 
pete with  one  another  for  cheap  labor  needing  little  skill  or  train- 
ing, experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  standard  of  fair  wages 
and  hours  embodied  in  the  union  scale  can  be  maintained  only 
by  the  strictly  union  shop. 

No  universal  principle  can  be  laid  down  in  respect  of  the  union 
vs.  "  open  shop,"  but  each  trade  must  be  treated  on  its  own  merits. 
That  there  is  in  many  cases  abundant  justification  for  the 
strictly  union  shop  is  now  very  generally  recognized.  The 
attempt  of  some  employers'  associations  to  prejudge  the  whole 
case  by  calling  the  union  shop  a  "  closed  "  shop  as  opposed  to  the 
so-called  "  open  "  shop,  which  was  said  to  defend  the  American 
idea  of  freedom  of  opportunity,  misled  the  public  for  a  short 
time  only.  The  discussion  carried  on  during  the  past  year  very 
quickly  showed  the  folly  of  the  argument  based  on  such  misuse 
of  terms.     The  National  Civic  Federation  conferences  in  New 
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York  City  threw  much  light  on  the  question.    In  academic  circleB, 
there  came  a  new   understanding  of  the  real  worth  of  trade 
unionism  through  the  discussion  of  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  open 
shop  in  intercollegiate  debates.    A  significant  indication  of  this 
new  attitude  of  educated  public  opinion  toward  unionism  wa» 
revealed  in  the  annual  prize  discussion  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia in  December,  the  subject  being  the  "  Ethics  of  the  Open. 
Shop."    The  decision  of  the  judges,  representing  the  faculty, 
alumni  and  general  public,  was  ba^ed  on  the  soundness  of  the 
argument  made  and  was  unanimously  in  favor  of  an  essay  that 
uncompromisingly  defended  the  strictly  union  shop.     The  two 
essays  that  received  honorable  mention  were  likewise  defenses  of 
the  union  shop.     The  most  striking  triumph  of  the  union  shop, 
however,  was  witnessed  at  the  annual  meeting  in  Chicago  late  in 
December  of  the  American  Economic  Association,  the  member- 
ship of  which  includes  virtually  all  the  teachers  of  economics 
in  American  colleges,  as  well  as  many  men  prominent  in  business, 
professional  life  and  public  affairs.     An  entire  afternoon  was 
devoted  to  the  question  of  the  open  shop  and  the  trend  of  the  dis- 
cussion was  so  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the  union  shop  as  to 
surprise  many  of  those  in  attendance  who  had  not  before  given 
the  question  much  thought  or  study.    One  of  the  first  economists 
of  the  country  admitted  that  he  came  to  the  meeting  with  the 
conviction  that  no  case  could  be  made  for  the  union  shop  and 
went  away  with  the  opinion  that  under  certain  conditions  it  was 
entirely  justified.    Professor  Koss,  of  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
uttered  this  warning  to  professional  economists  of  the  country: 

''The  papers  read  this  afternoon^  especially  the  papers  of  Prof.  Commons 
and  Prof.  Brooks,  seem  to  make  it  clear  that  in  many  cases  and  in  many 
trades  it  is  impossible  for  labor  successfully  to  carry  through  th  collective 
bargain  principle  without  the  closed  shop.  If  such  is  the  case,  what  hollow 
mockery  it  is  for  us  to  approve  the  purpose  of  labor  organizations  and  yet 
deny  them  the  use  of  the  only  legitimate  means  by  which  they  can  fulfil 
that  purpose.  •  •  •  Our  professional  brethren,  the  economists  of  Eng- 
land, from  1820-70,  made  many  mistakes  which  injured  the  cause  of 
workingmen.  With  their  wage-fund  doctrine,  their  narrow  application  of  the 
Malthusian  theory  and  their  denunciation  of  the  trade  unions,  they  unwit- 
tingly and  innocently  wrought  labor  much  harm.  Let  us  see  to  it  then  that 
at  this  crisis  in  the  movement  for  collective  bargaining  we  too  do  not  make 
a  mistake  for  which  we  shall  later  have  to  heap  the  ashes  of  humiliation 
upon  our  heads." 

The  general  opinion  among  the  economists  present  was  fairly 
stated  by  Professor  H.  R.  Seager,  of  Columbia  University,  in  the 
following  words: 
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The  "open  shop"  is  just  now  a  convenient  rallying  cry  for  drawing 
together  intelligent  and  fair-minded  employers,  unreasonable  employers  of 
the  "  smash- the-union  "  type,  and  certain  observers  rejJresenting  the  general 
public.  When  the  smoke  of  battle  has  cleared  away  I  think  we  may  con- 
fidently expect  at  least  one  important  result.  The  union  shop  has  assumed 
its  worst  form  when  there  was  no  employers'  organization  to  oppose  arbi- 
trary trade  union  demands  and  when  the  policy  of  the  union  has  been  to 
limit  its  membership  through  unreasonable  apprenticeship  rules,  or  initiation 
fees,  or  by  means  of  unfairly  conducted  examinations  to  test  the  fitness  of  a 
man  to  carry  on  the  trade.  The  open-shop  crusade  has  brought  into  being 
employers'  organization^  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other;  conse- 
quently there  is  little  reason  to  anticipate  a  return  to  the  worst  forms  of 
union  dictation  from  which  some  trades  have  suffered  in  recent  years. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  conviction  is  growing  that  combinations  of  work- 
men, like  combinations  of  capitalists,  need  to  be  controlled  if  the  public 
interest  is  not  to  suffer.  Labor  organizations  are  admirable;  labor  monopo- 
lies are  pernicious.  To  foster  the  one  and  to  oppose  the  other  the  law  must 
intervene  to  insist  that  the  rules  and  policies  of  organizations  shall  not  limit 
membership  in  an  unreasonable  way.  It  is  not  the  closed  shop  so  much  as 
the  closed  union  that  has  justified  the  open-shop  crusade.  The  open  shop  is, 
to  be  sure,  one  means  for  opposing  the  closed  union,  but  its  introduction  in 
certain  trades  means  retrogression  rather  than  progress.  In  such  trades  a 
better  plan  would  be  to  attack  the  closed  union  directly  through  the  method 
of  legal  regulation  of  imion  rules,  while  accepting  the  union  shop  as  a  con- 
venient device  for  securing  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  a  collective 
bargain  and  enforcing  discipline  within  a  shop  through  a  system  of  self- 
government  on  the  part  of  the  workmen  rather  than  through  the  interference 
of  foremen  and  bosses  representing  the  employer.  A  union  shop  in  a  trade 
in  which'  membership  in  the  union  is  freely  open  to  all  competent  men  is 
neither  monopolistic  nor  un-American.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  long  step 
toward  both  industrial  liberty  and  industrial  peace. 

Judging  from  these  conclusions  of  the  economists,  which  accord 
with  the  conclusions  of  government  commissions,  the  fundamental 
principle  of  trade  unionism  (collective  bargaining)  is  in  no  dan- 
ger from  the  attacks  of  extremists  among  the  employers'  asso- 
ciations. Trade  unions  indeed  would  not  be  human  institutions 
if  they  did  not  possess  faults;  and  the  organization  of  employers 
is  an  excellent  means  of  correcting  such  faults  or  abuses.  But 
when  an  employers'  association  adopts  a  policy  of  "  smashing 
the  unions,"  it  simply  aggravates  the  evils  of  the  situation  and 
leaves  its  members  in  the  illogical  position  of  denying  to  work- 
men the  riglvt  to  organize  which  they  claim  for  themselves.  Refus- 
ing to  deal  with  the  unions  means  the  same  as  denying  the  right 
to  organize;  certainly  an  association  of  workingmen  that  is  not 
permitted  to  have  a  voice  in  determining  the  conditions  of  employ- 
ment makes  but  slight  appeal   to  masculine  minds.     An  over- 
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whelming  majority  of  persons  who  hare  studied  industrial  rela- 
tions without  bias  or  personal  interest,  including  the  writers  who 
have  most  influenced  public  opinion  here  and  abroad  (Price, 
Schulze-Gaevernitz,  the  Webbs,  Ashley,  Oilman  and  virtually  all 
government  commissions),  have  agreed  upon  the  collective  trade 
agreement  between  employers  and  employees  as  the  one  really 
hopeful  and  practicable  method  of  attaining  industrial  peace 
and  progress.  Those  who  reject  this  method  cannot  possibly  hope 
to  exercise  as  much  influence  upon  the  development  of  trade 
unions  as  do  those  who  accept  the  method  and  thus  attain  a 
position  from  which  they  may  urge  friendly  criticism  in  case  the 
union  goes  too  far  in  the  direction  of  monopoly  by  erecting 
barriers  against  the  admission  to  the  union  of  all  competent 
workmen. 

The  evidence  of  growing  public  confidence  in  trade  unionism 
appears  not  only  in  the  utterances  of  the  economists  but  also 
in  the  action  taken  last  year  by  three  great  American  churches, 
the  Presbyterian,  Episcopal  and  Congregational.  At  the  gen- 
eral convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  held  in  Bos- 
ton in  October  the  standing  commission  on  the  relations  of  capi- 
tal and  labor,  appointed  in  1901,  made  a  report  urging  the  church 
to  study  the  labor  movement  and  justifying  trade  unionism  in 
these  words:  "In  the  face  of  a  prejudice  and  an  hostility  for 
which  there  are  serious  reasons,  we  are  convinced  that  the  organ- 
ization of  labor  is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  working  peo- 
ple *  *  *  Its  purpose  is  to  maintain  such  a  standard  of 
wages,  hours  and  conditions  as  shall  afford  every  man  an  oppor- 
tunity to  grow  in  mind  and  in  heart.  Withont  organization  the 
standard  cannot  be  maintained  in  the  midst  of  our  present  com- 
mercial conditions."  A  little  later  a  similar  committee  reported 
at  the  triennial  session  of  the  National  Council  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Churches  at  Des  Moines,  which  devoted  an  entire  evening 
to  a  discussion  of  the  committee's  program.  In  regard  to  organ- 
ized labor  the  committee  said:  "We  believe  that  organizations 
of  labor  and  organizations  of  capital  are  inevitable  and  that  these 
forces  are  to  be  dealt  with  intelligently  and  humanely  and  that 
any  policy  that  means  the  utter  subversion  of  one  force  to  that 
of  the  other  is  certain  to  result  immediately  in  intensifying  the 
already  ominous  tendency  to  class  division  and  class  warfare." 
One  member  of  this  committee  was  President  Tucker  of  Dart- 
mouth College  who  addressed  the  annual  convention  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  OflScials  of  Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics  of  America 
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In  a  spirit  so  sympathetic  and  appreciative  of  the  ideals  of  trade 
nnionism  that  the  Association  voted  to  circulate  his  address  on 
the  relations  of  labor  and  education  and  it  has  therefore  been 
included  in  the  Department's  report.  The  third  of  the  churches 
previously  mentioned,  the  Presbyterian,  has  gone  still  further 
than  the  other  two  in  that  its  Board  of  Home  Missions  has  estab- 
lished  an  industrial  department  and  placed  it  in  charge  of  a 
minister  who  is  still  a  member  of  a  trade  union,  the  object  being 
to  encourage  a  better  understanding  between  the  church  and  the 
workingmen.  Through  his  influence  Presbyterian  ministers  are 
now  joining  the  city  federations  of  trade  unions  as  delegates  of 
the  local  ministers'  associations. 

Inasmuch  as  public  opinion  does  in  the  ultimate  analysis  regu- 
late the  relations  between  employers  and  employees,  these  numer- 
ous evidences  of  an  increasingly  intelligent  understanding  of  the 
labor  problem  on  the  part  of  so  many  influential  organs  of  public 
sentiment  make  the  year  1904  one  of  good  omen  despite  the  record 
of  its  industrial  controversies  in  this  State  as  well  as  in  Chicago, 
Pall  River  and  other  outside  centers  of  industry. 

BUREAU  OF  MEDIATION  AKD  ARBITRATIOll. 

The  statistics  of  strikes  and  lockouts  will  be  found  in  the 
report  of  the  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration.  Since  1901 
the  Board  of  Arbitration  has  been  composed  of  the  Commissioner 
and  the  two  Deputy  Commissioners  of  Labor,  who  have  made 
individual  efforts  to  settle  certain  strikes,  but  have  never  been 
called  upon  to  sit  as  a  board  for  the  arbitration  of  a  trade  or 
industrial  dispute.  Last  year  only  one  request  came  to  the  Board 
for  its  intervention,  despite  the  fact  that  it  offered  its  services 
in  nearly  every  dispute  that  came  under  its  notice.  The  real  aim 
of  the  Bureau  is  to  prei^^ent  labor  disputes  by  promoting  such 
industrial  relations  as  will  make  their  rupture  impossible.  When 
a  rupture  once  takes  place,  it  can  seldom  be  remedied  until  one 
or  both  of  the  disputants  are  tired  out.  The  endeavor  of  the 
members  of  the  Board  has  therefore  been  to  promote  a  better 
understanding  between  employers  and  employees.  The  best 
means  of  establishing  and  maintaining  such  friendly  relations 
between  the  two  classes  as  will  make  strikes  and  lookouts  impos- 
sible the  Board  has  found  to  be  the  joint  conference  or  trade 
agreement  system  carried  out  by  representatives  of  the  two 
parties.  With  a  view  to  encouraging  and  developing  this  method 
of  industrial  peace  the  Bureau  collects  and  publishes  numerous 
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trade  agreements.  The  current  report  contains  45  agreements, 
a  majority  of  which*  were  made  in  the  building  and  the  transport 
trades  where  the  system  is  most  advanced. 

The  policy  of  the  Bureau  is  directly  in  line  with  the  following 
conclusions  of  the  well-known  Massachusetts  employer  who  has 
lately  been  elected  governor  of  that  commonwealth : 

"We  believe  that  no  body  of  commissioners  can  arbitrate  or  conciliate 
without  accomplishing  at  the  same  time  a  great  amount  of  educational  work, 
but  the  laws  creating  such  boards  should  make  a  specific  provision  for  the 
performance  of  so  necessary  a  function.  There  should  be  a  liberal  appro- 
priation of  funds  for  the  dissemination  of  suitable  literature  and  for  the 
expenses  of  agents  charged  with  the  duty  of  instructing  disputants  concerning 
the  peaceful  way  of  adjusting  difficulties.  Religious  and  social  leaders,  the 
press,  public-spirited  persons  and  associations  would  not  fail  to  second  such 
an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  State.  The  results  might  be  made  the  subject  of 
reports,  and  the  public  would  before  long  be  enabled  to  see  that  the  best 
effects  of  arbitration  and  conciliation  laws  are  visible  in  the  amount  of  indus- 
trial trouble  which  has  been  prevented  rather  than  in  the  number  of  disas- 
trous strikes  and  lockouts  that  have  been  settled  when  all  concerned  have 
grown  weary  of  their  contest." 

RBCOMMBnDATIOnS. 
I. 

The  Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection  is  struggling  with  the  prob- 
lem of  enforcing  a  constantly  growing  set  of  regulations  against 
a  constantly  increasing  number  of  industrial  enterprises.  With 
a  force  of  thirty-seven  deputy  inspectors  the  Bureau  has  main- 
tained the  record  of  inspections  made  before  1901  by  fifty  depu- 
ties. This  result  has  bc^n  accomplished  through  improved  organ- 
ization and  systematization,  on  the  one  hand,  and  increased  effort 
on  the  other  hand.  But  the  service  suffers  from  the  exacting 
demands  made  upon  its  attaches  and  in  some  directions  is  still 
imperfect — especially  in  the  provision  for  the  re-inspection  of 
premises  on  which  infractions  of  the  law  have  been  discovered. 
And  the  natural  growth  of  the  industrial  interests  of  the  State 
requires  a  larger  force  of  insi)ectors  than  they  did  five  years  ago. 
Many  philanthropic  workei-s  aflSrm  that  the  force  of  inspectors 
should  be  doubled  for  New  York  City  alone,  but  the  Commissioner 
asks  only  that  the  number  of  inspectors  be  restored  to  the  quota 
(50)  allowed  by  section  Gl  of  the  Labor  Law,  and  that  the  inspec- 
tors be  classified  in  two  or  more  grades  with  varying  salaries. 
The  salary  of  f  1,200  now  fixed  by  law  is  too  little  compensation 
for  the  most  zealous,  cnpable  and  experienced  inspectors  and  has 
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had  for  one  of  its  consequences  the  resignation  of  a  number  of 
the  best  men.  Some  of  these  men  could  have  been  kept  in  the 
service  of  the  State  had  there  been  open  to  them  the  prospect  of 
promotion  to  a  higher  grade.  And  such  prospect  of  promotion 
would  be  a  stimulus  to  all  the  inspectors.  Last  year  the  Legisla- 
ture provided  for  the  grading  of  the  agents  in  the  Excise  Depart- 
ment; the  arguments  in  favor  of  that  action  apply  equally  to  the 
inspectors  of  this  Department. 

II. 

The  Commissioner  places  particular  emphasis  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  last  year  in  favor  of  allowing  the  Department  a 
special  attorney  to  take  charge  of  its  extensive  legal  work.  This 
need  is  felt  especially  in  the  prosecution  of  cases  in  court,  which 
now  devolves  upon  inspectors  entirely  untrained  in  law  and  neces- 
sarily at  a  disadvantage  in  opposing  legal  counsel  of  defendants. 

III. 

The  Commissioner  requests  an  appropriation  to  carry  out  the. 
intent  of  section  40  of  the  Labor  Law,  which  requires  the  Com- 
missioner of  Labor  to  organize  and  establish  a  free  public  employ- 
ment bureau  in  each  city  of  the  first  class.  No  such  bureau  has 
been  established  in  Buffalo,  although  conditions  in  that  city  differ 
in  no  marked  degree  from  those  in  New  York  City,  to  meet  which 
the  State  has  since  1896  annually  appropriated  the  sum  of  |5,000 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  free  intelligence  oflSce.  A  smaller  appro- 
priation would  suffice  for  Buffalo. 

IV. 

The  Commissioner  renews  his  recommendation  in  favor  of 
amending  the  law  which  regulates  the  duration  of  labor  of  women 
in  factories  so  as  to  reduce  the  maximum  per  week  from  60  to 
54  hours.  In  this  important  branch  of  labor  legislation  New  York 
is  even  now  behind  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  where  a 
58-hour  week  (maximum)  has  been  long  established.  The  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  shortening  the  working-time  of  the  protected 
classes  are  too  familiar  to  need  rehearsing  and  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  only  opposition  would  be  inspired  by  the  fear  of  injuring 
New  York's  industries  in  their  competition  with  outside  estab- 
lishments.    That  apprehension  should  be  allayed,  however,  by 
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eoBslderation  of  the  fact  that  more  than  one-half  of  all  the 
factory  operatives  in  this  State  already  work  less  than  58  hours 
a  week.  In  New  York  City,  indeed;  the  proportion  of  factory 
employees  working  less  than  ten  hours  a  day  rises  to  two-thirds. 
Almost  one-half  of  the  women  who  work  in  factories  in  this  State 
are  employed  in  garment-making  and  allied  trades  (wherein 
women  outnumber  men)  and  it  appears  from  the  reports  of  the 
factory  inspectors  that  in  that  important  group  of  trades  (con- 
stituting the  leading  manufacturing  industry  in  New  York)  three- 
fifths  of  the  operatives  now  work  less  than  58  hours  a  week.  It 
seems  plausible  that  business  might  be  carried  on  profitably  in 
other  localities  and  other  industries  under  a  similar  limitation 
of  working  hours,  but  to  establish  such  a  limitation  the  working 
people  find  it  necessary  to  appeal  to  the  law-making  body  of  the 
State. 

Their  proposal  is  entitled  to  the  more  careful  consideration  of 
Ihe  Legislature  from  the  fact  that  the  law  already  limits  the 
work-hours  of  children  to  fifty -four  a  week,  and  that  this  statute 
can  be  but  imperfectly  enforced  by  this  Department  so  long  as 
factory  managers  are  free  to  run  their  mills  60  hours  a  week.  If 
the  54-hour  week  were  established  bv  law  for  women  as  well  as 
children,  the  mills  that  employ  most  of  the  child  factory  opera- 
tives would  not  exceed  the  limits  now  fixed  by  law  for  children. 


n. 

REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERDTTENDEHT   OF  THE   NEW  YORK 
STATE  FREE  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU  FOR  1904. 

Hon.  John  McMackin,,  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Albany,  N.  Y.: 

Dear  Sib  : 

I  beg  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  work  of  the  Free 
Employment  Bureau  for  the  year  1904. 

One  more  year  of  the  Bureau's  existence  has  passed  away.  Its 
history  in  a  manner  partakes  of  the  same  character  as  heretofore. 
Its  effort  to  place  people  on  a  footing  of  independence,  earning 
their  bread  as  honest  workers  and  not  being  dependents,  has 
been  a  success.  As  a  rule  the  young  can  stand  the  storm  of  life 
and  they  readily  find  employment  if  competent;  but  the  aged, 
even  when  competent  and  having  years  of  experience  to  their 
credit,  cannot  so  readily  find  employment  and  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  they  are  old. 

A  great  many  of  the  aged  people  who  come  to  the  Bureau  to 
find  employment  are  very  poor  and  needy.  In  many  cases  their 
condition  can  be  traced  to  their  generosity  in  days  when  their 
labor  brought  fair  remuneration.  To  illustrate:  One  woman  who 
in  her  early  life  workeH  as  a  dressmaker  but  is  at  present 
employed  as  kitchen  maid,  out  of  her  earnings  paid  for  the  educa- 
tion of  a  younger  brother  and  fitted  him  for  a  profession,  and 
besides  sent  over  |500  to  tier  parents  on  the  other  side.  She  was 
working  at  her  daily  toil  easy  in  mind  because,  as  she  said,  "  It 
will  not  be  long  before  Tom  will  have  built  up  a  practice  and  then 
I  will  be  his  housekeeper.'*  Many  others  spent  their  money  in  the 
caretaking  of  the  children  of  brothers  or  sisters.  Some  had 
homes  of  their  own  but  the  death  of  husband  or  children  forced 
them  to  begin  life  at  a  time  when  they  had  hoped  to  rest. 

In  the  most  guarded  manner  possible  I  suggested  to  sonie  of 
the  very  old  and  feeble  that  it  would  be  well  for  them  to  go  to 
some  home  where  they  could  have  a  permanent  place  to  live.  The 
suggestion  was  never  acted  upon,  for  the  poor  creatures  said  to 
me  they  preferred  to  earn  their  living  and  not  eat  the  bread  that 
charity  offered.  The  old  spirit  was  not  broken.  Hope  was  still 
with  them.  It  had  a  resting  place  in  their  hearts  and  as  they 
left  the  Bureau  they  would  say,  "  Well,  we  will  see  what  to-mor- 
row will  bring."  And  so  it  was  that  they  bore  their  lot  in  life 
fondly  hoping  that  to-morrow  would  be  a  day  of  sunshine.  Often 
when  employers  take  such  people  to  work  they  promise  them  "  a 
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good  Christian  home  where  they  will  be  treated  as  one  of  the  fam- 
ily." The  brand  of  Christianity  accepted  by  some  is  not  one  hav- 
ing much  of  love  or  affection  in  it.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in 
some  instances  the  poor  creatures  found  it  any  thing  but  the  home 
promised.  When  letters  open  with  a  story  of  **  a  good  Christian 
home  "  awaiting  the  workei'S  I  know  in  advance  that  the  question 
of  wages  in  most  cases  is  almost  lost  sight  of .  On  the  other  hand 
a  great  number* of  employers  who  are  patrons  of  the  Bureau  are 
willing  to  pay  the  highest  wages  ajid  ti-eat  the  emplojees  with  the 
utmost  consideration.  The  table  showing  the  rate  of  wages  given 
people  by  employers  through  the  Bureau  will  demonstrate  that 
they  received  the  standard  wages. 

Employers  sending  orders  from  out  of  town  gladly  pay  for 
the  transportation  of  help  and  are  more  than  willing  to  live  out 
the  terms  of  the  contract  made  in  the  office  even  though  they  are 
not  present  when  the  contract  is  made,  relying  on  our  judgment 
to  fill  the  order. 

Among  those  who  come  to  the  Bureau  to  employ  help  are  found 
people  in  every  walk  of  life.  During  the  quarter  ending  March 
31,  employers  are  mostly  centered  in  the  city  and  a  short  distance 
out.  The  city  hotels  during  this  period  send  numerous  calls, 
manj'  of  which  we  cannot  fill  simply  because  help  is  scarce.  We 
also  receive  many  orders  at  this  time  from  private  families,  board- 
ing houses,  colleges  and  hospitals.  With  the  opening  of  the  sum- 
mer season  the  local  orders  are  not  so  numerous,  as  many  people 
close  their  houses  and  leave  the  city  for  the  summer.  But  country 
hotels,  boarding  houses  and  farmers  are  at  this  time  in  quest  of 
help  and  competition  is  sharp.  Many  employers  will  remain  in 
the  office  day  after  day  until  they  get  what  they  require.  Mail 
orders  begin  in  good  earnest  and  money  orders  are  constantly 
sent  to  pay  railroad  fare  for  help  who  are  to  be  sent  out  of  town. 

From  early  spring  the  farmers  are  looking  for  help.  Calls  for 
farm  hands  come  in  in  great  numbers.  To  reach  the  employing 
farmer  this  Bureau  advertised  in  one  of  the  most  prominent 
agricultural  weeklies  published  in  the  country,  and  the  result 
more  than  warranted  the  outlay  of  money.  Rome  farm  hands, 
mostly  Greeks,  went  to  the  we«tem  harvest  fields  and  they  gave 
entire  satisfaction  to  their  employers.  Quite  a  number  of  young 
men  who  had  made  a  study  of  agriculture  at  the  Baron  de  Hirsch 
School  found  employment  through  this  Bureau  during  the  year, 
and  although  some  of  them  had  about  five  or  seven  months  train- 
ing they  gave  satisfaction  to  the  people  who  employed  them. 
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employment  agencies  in  new  york  city. 

Scarcely  had  the  State  Free  Employment  Bureau  been  opened 
when  its  attention  was  called  to  the  abuses  existing  in  nearly  all 
the  employment  agencies  in  New  York  City,  and  so  flagrant  were 
such  abuses  that  the  then  Governor,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  recom- 
mended the  Legislature  to  ]dace  the  whole  system  of  employment 
agencies  under  State  control.  The  Ford-Kelsey  bill  covering  this 
matter  was  drafted,  but  failed  of  passage  though  twice  presented 
to  the  Legislature.  At  that  time  the  people  of  New  York  City 
who  were  keeping  employment  agencies  contended  that  they  were 
a  much  abused  lot  of  people;  that  the  statements  made  by  this 
Department  as  to  the  abuses  existing  had  malice  as  their  base, 
and  as  their  intention  the  prosecution  of  people  carrying  on  a 
legitimate  business.  During  the  session  of  the  United  States 
Industrial  Commission  held  in  this  city  on  May  21,  1901,  that 
body  took  up  the  consideration  of  employment  agencies  in  New 
York  City.  A  gentleman  representing  the  city  government,  being 
Deputy  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Licenses,  testified  as  follows: 
"  There  are  426  licensed  employment  agencies  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  I  think  out  of  that  number  complaints  are  confined  to 
ten  or  a  dozen — maybe  fifteen."  Another  gentleman  who  was  at 
that  time  superintendent  of  an  employment  agency,  in  answer 
to  the  question  as  to  "  how  many  people  were  defrauded  by  employ- 
ment agencies?"  answered,  "The  person  who  is  out  of  employ- 
ment is  a  very  discontented  person  and  he  looks  at  life  with  dis- 
torted vision.  He  thinks  he  is  an  object  of  fraud  and  in  many 
cases  will  make  himself  believe  that  he  is  the  victim  of  fraud." 
The  people  were  not  defrauded — they  only  thought  they  were. 
This  was  indirect  conflict  with  the  testimony  given  by  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  State  Free  Employment  Bureau.  He  stated  that 
many  people,  both  employers  and  employees,  were  constantly 
being  defrauded  by  employment  agencies;  that  there  were  far 
more  than  ten  or  fifteen,  as  known  by  the  city  oflScial,  and  that 
they  were  not  merely  halucinations  as  testified  to  by  the  other 
gentleman.  Since  then  the  question  has  constantly  been  kept 
before  the  public  mainly  through  the  agency  of  this  Department, 
and  at  the  session  of  the  Legislature  of  1904,  a  law  based  on  the 
Ford-Kelsey  bill  vesting  the  authority  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
law  in  the  local  authorities  brought  into  existence  a  commission 
in  this  city  having  full  control  and  jurisdiction  over  the  employ- 
ment agencies.  Mr.  Frederick  L.  C.  Keating  was  appointed  com- 
missioner by  Mayor  McClellan,  and  in  his  report  to  the  mayor 
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he  says  that  in  the  eight  months  of  the  operation  of  the  law  there 
were  635  complaints  against  employment  agencies;  630  were 
investigated,  and  615  settled.  In  486  cases  the  agency  had  been 
compelled  to  refund  the  money  illegally  extorted  from  their 
patrons.  Commissioner  Keating  could  hear  and  know  in  eight 
months  that  in  486  cases  the  law  was  violated,  while  a  former 
deputy  chief  who  spoke  "from  an  exi)erience  of  eighteen  years 
or  more"  stated  he  knew,  as  heretofore  stated,  of  perhaps  ten 
or  fifteen  cases  in  which  the  law  was  violated.  In  addition,  Com- 
missioner Keating  reported  that  he  "  found  it  necessary  to  prose- 
cute some  of  the  keepers  of  intelligence  agencies  criminally  " — 
for  crimes  of  such  a  nature  as  not  fit  to  appear  in  public  print. 

Much  has  been  done  toward  cleaning  up  the  abuses  of  intelli- 
gence agencies  by  Commissioner  Keating,  but,  as  he  says  himself, 
there  remains  much  more  to  be  done  before  the  agencies  are 
what  they  ought  to  be.  So  far  as  w^e  can  see,  for  the  present  at 
least  the  "  padrone  "  has  escaped  the  corrective  influence  of  the 
act. 

A  gentleman  who  has  viewed  the  operation  of  the  law  and  has 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  its  workings  writes  as  follows : 

**  When  the  law  was  enacted  the  condition  of  the  business  was  in  many 
respects  very  bad,  so  that  the  provisions  of  the  law  in  re  fees  to  be  charged, 
false  advertising,  character  of  employers  and  employees,  misrepresentation 
and  'procuring'  were  greatly  needed. 

"  The  grosser  abuses  aimed  at  are  subtle  and  very  hard  to  prove.  In  the 
first  case  of  '  procuring '  handled  by  the  new  office,  where  an  agency  in  Brook- 
lyn was  found  furnishing  colored  girls  for  immoral  purposes  for  a  seaside 
resort,  where  the  parties  were  caught  red-handed  and  the  evidence  was  as 
complete  as  possible,  the  case  was  dismissed  in  the  Magistrates'  Court  on  a 
legal  technicality  and  the  subsequent  effect  of  the  law  in  this  respect  has 
been  simply  to  make  the  operators  more  careful. 

"  In  the  act  as  printed,  section  6,  line  26,  the  third  word  '  designation '  was 
evidently  intended  to  be  '  destination '  and  it  should  be  amended  in  this 
respect. 

"  In  so.  far  as  the  law  is  intended  to  regulate  or  control  the  '  padrone ' 
system  as  operated  by  the  so-called  Italian  bankers  it  is  incompetent,  as  said 
system  has  been  much  changed  in  the  method  of  its  operation.  Employment 
agencies  do  not  now  supply  contract  laborers  to  corporations.  The  contractor 
(formerly  a  banker)  now  hires  them  direct  and  takes  them  t'^  tVr  j'^  which 
he  *  lumps,'  and  exploits  them  principally  through  the  commissary — a  com- 
bination of  '  company  store '  and  lodging-house,  which  he  operates  on  the 
works. 

"The  amendment  needed  to  correct  this  abuse  should  require  that  the 
contractor  file  a  statement  with  the  mayor  or  commissioner  of  licenses,  giving 
required  particulars.  Or  this  might  probably  be  better  accomplished  by  an 
amendment  to  the  Liabor  Law  to  the  same  effect." 
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The  following  statement  of  Miss  Frances  A,  Kellor,  bears 
directly  on  the  question  of  progress  in  the  management  of  employ- 
ment agencies  under  the  new  act.  It  is  very  evident,  from  Miss 
Kellor's  statement,  that  many  agencies  in  the  city  are  far  from 
being  what  they  might  be. 

<<Th£  Inteb-Municipal  Committee  on  Household  Reseabgh. 

"  New  York. 

"The  present  employment  agency  law  passed  in  April  did  not  really  go 
into  effect  until  September.  It  necessitated  a  new  department,  a  commissioner 
and  a  staff  of  inspectors.  The  equipment  and  organization  of  the  office, 
printing  and  posting  of  laws,  notifying  agents  and  instructing  them  in  the 
use  of  registers,  receipts,  cards,  contract  labor  forms,  etc.,  consumed  tht> 
summer.  Early  in  September  the  civil  service  inspectors  were  appointed. 
There  were  many  hearings  on  violations  of  the  fee  clause  and  one  or  two 
licenses  were  revoked  during  the  summer.  There  were  no  prosecutions  in  the 
courts.  In  December,  the  actual  enforcement  of  the  law  was  begun.  Whether 
the  department  of  licenses  or  the  law  is  inadequate  can  scarcely  be  said  at 
this  stage.  During  January  a  nest  of  some  half  dozen  agencies  had  their 
licenses  revoked  for  furnishing  girls  to  disreputable  places.  In  one  case, 
four  emigrant  women  had  been  assaulted  in  the  agency  and  upon  promises 
of  work  had  refused  to  make  the  facts  public.  About  one-half  dozen  licenses 
have  been  revoked  because  of  repeated  violations  of  the  living-room  clause, 
and  two  for  false  promises  of  work. 

''The  features  of  the  law  which  are  working  well  at  this  stage  are:  Com- 
pulsory licensing,  protection  by  bond,  prohibition  of  removal  of  place  of  busi- 
ness without  notification,  keeping  registers,  giving  of  receipts,  refunding  of 
money,  lessening  the  frauds  to  a  great  degree,  and  sending  of  women  to 
disreputable  places.  The  method  of  enforcement  through  a  commissioner  has 
demonstrated  that  cases  can  be  disposed  of  more  quickly  and  the  expense  of  a 
criminal  trial  avoided  by  the  many  adjustments  he  has  made. 

**  The  provisions  of  the  law  which  are  not  working  satisfactorily,  whether 
because  of  defects  in  the  law  or  in  its  enforcement,  are:  Theatrical,  shipping 
and  other  agencies  have  not  been  effectively  brought  under  its  jurisdiction, 
and  there  have  been  no  prosecutions  to  determine  their  rights  to  run  without 
licenses. 

*'  The  Commissioner  holds  that  if  the  office  is  locked  off  it  does  not  violate 
the  clause  '  office  must  not  be  conducted  in  rooms  used  for  living  purposes,' 
so  the  character  of  the  business  has  not  changed  but  is  still  in  the  heart  of 
tenements  and  apartments.  Such  a  ruling  makes  enforcement  with  even  a 
large  number  of  inspectors  very  difficult,  for  there  is  a  constant  temptation 
to  use  the  office  at  night. 

"Th'e  LuidaVit^of  good  moral  character  required  have  not  been  sufficient 
to  keep  out  criminals  and  others  from  securing  licenses;  agencies  are  eon- 
ducted  in  saloons,  but  have  their  license  reading  at  some  other  address;  per- 
sons sent  out  of  the  State  are  not  adequately  protected,  as  the  clause  protect- 
ing them  has  scarcely  been  tested;  there  have  been  few  prosecutions  for 
fraudulent  advertising  and  little  use  seems  to  have  been  made  of  the  dis- 
cretionary clause  that  licenses  may  be  revoked  for  any  good  cause  shown. 
4 
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The  number  of  licensed  places  has  not  been  materially  reduced,  and  if  the 
original  statements  based  on  a  most  careful  investigation  of  the  Woman's 
Municipal  League  are  true  that  one-third  are  uniit  to  conduct  business 
because  of  ignorance  and  immorality,  this  condition  can  not  have  been  met. 

'^  Under  the  present  rulings,  it  would  seem  that  the  law  was  defective  in 
its  intent  to  regulate  the  living  room  and  lodging-house  conditions,  saloon 
agencies,  requirement  of  good  moral  character  and  the  power  to  refuse  a 
license  to  those  unworthy. 

"  There  have  been  other  results  of  this  law,  aside  from  the  enforcement. 
A  model  agency  has  been  started  at  712  East  Sixth  street  and  around  this 
have  rallied  ten  of  the  best  agents  who  make  up  the  East  Side  Employment 
Agents  Protective  Association.  They  have  a  complaint  committee  and  employ 
a  counsel,  who  has  prosecuted  not  less  than  ten  or  twelve  violations  of  the  law. 

"  The  New  York  Association  for  Household  Research  has  its  own  inspectors, 
who  have  also  assisted  in  bringing  twenty  violators  before  the  Commissioner. 

"Amendments  are  undoubtedly  needed  to  make  the  Commissioner's  work  less 
diificult  and  to  assure  justice  to  all — the  employer,  employee  and  agent — ^but 
these  associations  feel  that  with  a  law  only  understood  and  enforced  ten 
months,  this  is  no  year  to  try  for  them  until  it  is  really  known  what  is 
wanted." 

STATISTICS. 

During  the  year  1904  the  work  of  the  Bureau  increased  along 
every  line  of  its  effort.  There  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
applicants  for  work  and  also  for  help. 

Applicants  for  tvork, — In  1904  there  were  6,650  applicants  for 
work,  being  an  increase  of  874  over  that  of  1903.  Of  this  num- 
ber 3,754  were  men  and  2,896  were  women.  There  were  2,619 
natives  and  4,031  foreigners.  It  will  serve  here  to  answer  many 
inquiries  by  stating  that  very  few  of  the  applicants  for  work  were 
people  who  lately  arrived  in  this  country,  nor  are  we  taking  care 
of  people  who  have  been  discharged  from  reformatories. 

Married  and  single, — Of  the  men  who  made  application  for 
work  822  were  married  while  1,473  of  the  women  were  married, 
being  a  total  of  2,295  married  people,  who  had  1,920  children 
depending  on  them  for  support. 

lAterates  and  illiterates, — Of  the  6,650  registered  but  171  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  of  which  number  100  were  women  and  71 
men. 

Trades  and  avocations. — The  people  who  made  application  for 
work  represented  sixty-seven  trades  and  avocations,  and  were 
competent  and  trustworthy,  as  the  answers  to  confidential  inqui- 
ries addressed  to  former  em])loyers  clearly  proved. 

Application  for  h^lp. — There  were  4,540  applications  for  help 
during  the  year. 
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Situations  secured. — The  total  number  of  situations  secured 
was  4,642,  of  which  number  1,004  were  secured  by  male  appli- 
cants. 

At  no  time  was  the  supply  of  women  equal  to  the  demand. 


ToTAii  Rbqistration  of  Wage  Workbiis  and  Eicplotebs  and  Numbeh  of  AppucAMre 

Who  Have  Secured  Situations. 


Applicants  for  employment 

Situations  secured 

Applicants  for  help 


Male 


3,754 

1,004 

815 


Female. 


2.806 
3,638 
3,725 


TotaL 


6,650 
4,642 
4,542 


The  table  of  situations  secured  and  wages  earned  discloses  the 
fact  that  people  finding  employment  through  the  Bureau  received 
wages  which  were  entii*ely  satisfactory  compensation  for  the  work 
performed. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
(Signed)  John  J.  Bbalin, 

Superintendent. 
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TABLE  I.— SHOWING  THE  ITUMBER  OF  APPUCARTS  REGIStERD,  T^EIR 

AND  LITERATE 


occupation. 


Bakers 

Bartenders 

Bell  boys 

Blacksmiths 

Bookkeepers 

Butchers 

Butlers 

Caretakers 

Carpenters 

Gbambermaids  and  waitresses . 

Clerks 

Coachmen 

Collectors 

Cooks 

Dayworkers 

Dishwashers 

Drivers 

Electricians 

Elevator  runners 

Engineers 

Errand  boys 

Factory  hands 

Farmers 

Firemen 

Gardeners 

General  houseworkers 

Grooms 

HaJl  boys 

Handymen 

Hotel  cleaners 

Housekeepers  and  matrons. . . 

Housemen 

Iron  workers 

Janitors 

Kitchenmaids 

Kitchenmen 

Laborers 

Laundresses 

Laundr^men 

Machimsts 

Maids  and  seamstresses 

Miscellaneous 

Nurses  and  attendants 

Office  cleaners 

Omnibus 

Packers 

Painters 

Pantrymaids 

Pantrymen 

Plumbers'  helpers 

Porters 

Pressmen 

Salespeople 

tSeamstresses 

Silversmiths 

Stablemen 

Steamfitters 

Stenographers 

Stewards 

Stone  cutters 

Storeroom  workers 

Upholsterers 

valets 

Wagon  boys 

WMters 

Watchmen 

Yardmen 


Number  of  Applicants  fob 
Situations. 


Men. 


7 
23 
36 
11 
15 

8 
33 

8 
48 


166 

56 

3 

04 


36 

410 

17 

162 

22 

22 

36 

476 

103 

96 


27 

73 

353 


83' 

7! 
35 


86' 
230 


14 
33 


68 
46 


18 
21 
36 


21 

8 

402 

8 

14 


7 

43 

5 


5 
5 
4 
6 
4 
7 
153 
40 
4 


3»764 


Women. 


Total. 


540 
17 


387 
274 


42 


446 


495 
24 


9 
89 


242 


12 

3 

101 

15 


129 


6 
51 


11 


2.89e 


7 
23' 
36 

11!; 

15 
8 

33 
8 

48 
540 
183 

56 

3 

481 

274 

36 
410 

17 
162 

22 

22 

78. 
476 
103 

96: 
446, 

27! 

731 
353 
495 

24' 

83- 
71. 

44; 

89, 

86 
230 
242 

14 

33 

12 

71 
147  ! 

15  ' 

18 

2111 

36! 
129 

21 
8' 
402 
8, 

20, 

51' 
7 

% 

3l 

5; 

5 

15 

6 

4 

7 

153 

40 

4 


6.650 


Native  Bobn. 


Men. 


5 
9 

33 
2 
7 
4 

13 
5 

10 


98 

19 

2 

34 


le 

285 
10 

114 
13 
17 
14. 

173. 
27, 
16 


5 

53 

127 


30 

2 

11 


29 
72 


7 
13 


18 
15 


5 
13 
19 


7 
6 
158 
5 
6 


1 

13 

4 


Women. 


189 
12 


80 
80 


30 


159 


174 
18 


4 

32 


Total. 


73 


7 

3! 

56 1 

6i 


47 


5 
21 


6 

9 

33 

2 

7 
4 

13 

5 

10 

189 

110 

19 

2 

114 

80 

16 

285 

10 

114 

13 

17 

44 

173 

27 

16 

159 

5 

53 

127 

174 

18 

30 

2 

15 

32 

29 

72 

73 

7 

13 

7 

21 

71 

6 

5 

13 

19 

47 

7 

6 

158 

5 

11 

21 

1 

13 

4 

3 

1 

2 


ii.: 

1 

3  . . . 

3 

6 

5 

57 

67 

4 

4 

2 

2 

1,620 

999 

2.619 
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OCCUPATIONS,    KATTfE   OR    FOREIGN   BORN,    MARRIED    OR    SINGLE, 
OR  ILLITERATE. 


r      ■  .-■     :-      .      _ 

FoREiOK  Born. 

Marries 

). 

SlMGLB, 

* 

LiTlfiKATB. 

1 

lUJTKRATS. 

Men. 

Wm. 

Total. 

Men. 

Wm. 

Total. 

Men. 

Wm. 

Total. 

Men. 

Wm. 

Total. 

Men. 

Wm. 

TotaL 

2 

"*35i 
5 

"307 
194 

i2 

•  •••«• 

•  ••«•■ 

"*287 

"'32i 
6 

6 

67 

"  *  i69 

5 

*"45 
9 

"  "82 

i 

30 

2 
14 

3 

9 

8 

4 
20 

3 

38 

351 

73 

37 

1 

367 

194 

20 

125 

7 
48 

9 

5 

34 

303 

7t 

80 

28/ 

22 

20 

226 

321 

6 
63 

5 

2f) 

57 

57 

•158 

169 

7 
20 

5 
50 
76 

9 
13 

8 
17 
82 
14 

2 
244 

3 

9 
30 

6 
30 

1 

3 

3 

4 
23 
36 

5 
10 

6 
25 

3 
27 

"  i35 

34 

2 

61 

■   36 

322 
15 

149 

5 

22 

28 

40/ 
71 
73 

"22 

69 

281 

"69 

"4i6 
15 

"i97 
29 

""36 

"22:i 

"in 

7 

36 
5 

10 
6 

25 
3 

27 
410 
150 

34 

2 

258 

20 

36 
322 

15 

149 

5 

22 

581 
40/ 

71 

73 
223 

22 

6t' 

281 

175 

? 

69 

7 

23 

36 

9 

15 

8 

i         33 

'           8 

!      '^ 

1    "i66 

1         56 

3 

94 

1 

"36 

410 

17 

1       161 

21 

22 

36 

452 

100 

95 

""27 

73 

346 

""si 

7 

35 

""si 

225 

""i4 
33 

""48 
46 

18 
21 
36 

""2i 

8 

402 

8 

14 

■   •  •   • 

7 

43 

5 

6 

5 
4 
6 
4 
7 
163 
40 
4 

"537 
17 

"ssi 

259 

"42 
"'429 

"iei 

24 

9 

87 
"228 

""12 

3 

99 

14 

"■i23 

6 

61 

3 

...... 

7 

23 

36 

9 

15 

8 

33 

8 

48 

537 

183 

66 

3 

475 

269 

36 

410 

17 

161 

21 

22 

78 

462 

100 

96 

429 

27 

73 

346 

461 

24 

81 

7 

44 

87 

225 

228 

14 

33 

12 

51 

145 

14 

18 

21 

36 

12,3 

21 

8 

402 

8 

20 

61 

7 

43 

5 

3 

5 

5 

15 

6 

4 

7 

153 

40 

4 

14 

3 

0 
8 

6 
5 
2 
8 
5 
21 

"*3i 

22 

1 

33 

"130 
2 

"  i96 
245 

6 

5 

2 

8 

5 

21 

130 

33 

22 

1 

223 

245 

2 

2 

'  4 

20 

3 

38 

68 

3 

3 

37 

1 

60 
20 

6 

16 

6 
16 

126 

88 

2 

13 

17 

88 

2 

13 

17 

7 

48 
9 
6 

1 
1 

1 
1 

22 

8 
69 
32 
23 

6 

4 

72 

i4 

7 

15 

11 
70 

6 

7 

12 

"223 

"326 
17 

8 

49 

"i3i 

"26 

69 

32 

2.3 

223 

5 

4 

72 

320 

17 

14 

7 

23 

49 

11 

70 

131 

6 

7 

303 
76 
80 

•         •  •  •  • 

22 

24 
3 

1 

'  a 

24 
3 

1 
17 

20 

226 

7 

""34 

7 
34 

63 
5 

2 

2 

24 

20 

""75 
160 

8 

26 

1 

40 

"iii 

""i2 

1 

71 
4 

""48 

6 

32 

3 

...... 

""2i 

40, 
75; 
160 
HI 

8 

26 

12 

55 

112 

4 
17 
16 
24 
48 
21 

7 
303 

6 
12 
32 

4 
30 

2 

3 

4 

.... 

67 

158 

7 

5 

5 



2 

"ik 

2 
6 
6 

14 

20 

50 
31 

•  ••••• . 

13 

14 
5 

i 

5 
12 

2 

30 
11 

""si 



16 
35 
11 
1 
5 
12 
81 

54 
41 

"ii 

24 

2i 

7 

303 

6 

7 

4 

30 
2 

20 

2 

1 

20 
2 
1 

8 

17 

14 

6 

6 

t  2 

1 

89 

2 

7 

3 

13 
3 

i 

19 

1 
89 

2 

8 
19 

3 
13 

3 

244 

18 

6 

90 

1 

4 

""ii 

4 

3 

16 
6 
1 
2 
96 
86 
2 

1 
6 

1 
1 

2 

"i 

3 
1 

4 

3 

4 

3 
5 
4 

7 
116 

18 
4 

9 

12 

5 

4 

7 

116 

18 
4 

5 

1 

2 

96 

37 
22 

37 
22 

86 

1    

2 

1 

2,134 

1,897 

4,031 

I 

822 

1.473 

2,295 

2.932 

1.423 

4.355 

3.683 

2,796 

«.479 

71 

100 

171 

1.54 


Nbw  Tobk  State  Dbpartmbnt  of  Labob, 


TABLE  n.  —  DURATION  AND    CAUSE    OF 


OCCUPATION 


Bakers 

Bartendera 

Bell  boya 

Blackamiths 

Bookkeepers 

Butehers 

Butlers 

Caretakers 

Carpenters 

Chajnbermalds  and  waitresses. 

aerks 

Coachmen 

Collectors , 

Cooks 

Day  workers 

Dish  washers 

Drivers 

Electricians , 

Elevator  runners 

Engineers , 

Errand  boys 

Factory  hands , 

Tarmers 

Firemen 

Gardeners 

General  houseworkers 

Grooms 

Hall  boys 

Handy  men 

Hotel  cleaners 

Housekeepers 

Housemen 

Iron  workers . . .' , 

Janitors 

Kitchen  maids 

Kitchen  men 

Laborers 

Laundresses 

Laundry  men 

Machinists 

Maids  and  seamstresses 

Miscellaneous 

Nurses  and  attendants 

Office  cleaners 

Omnibus 

Packers 

Painters 

Pantry  maids 

Pantry  men 

Plumbers'  helpers 

Porters 

Pressmen 

Salespeople 

Seamstresses 

Silver  men 

Stable  men 

Steamiitters 

Stenographers 

Stewards 

Stone  cutters 

Storeroom  workers 

Upholsterers 

Valets 

Wagon  boys 

Waiters 

Watchmen 

Yardmen 


Duration  of 


MEN. 


Number  of  Days. 


Highest. 


GO 

60 
150 
150 
150 

00 
150 

30 
100 


00 
120 

42 
120 


120 

120 

120 

150 

150 

00 

60 

110 

18 

42 


30 
180 
210 


00 

56 

180 


180 
180 


60 
31 


GO 
150 


120 

GO 

120 


62 
00 

180 
30 

120 


11 

120 

82 


60 

30 

5 

00 

00 

30 

180 

180 

10 


Lowest. 


7 
7 
7 
4 
5 
7 
2 
14 
2 


8 

7 

30 

1 


30 
2 
4 


1 
10 

5 


4 
1 
7 
2 
30 


1 

7 

14 


14 
30 

1 
30 
28 

5 

4 
10 

1 


Average. 


23 
28 
35 
44 
35 
32 
23 
18 
32 


23 
40 
36 
45 


27 
45 
33 
30 
36 
26 
48 
47 
14 
2 


30 
20 
32 


27 
30 
32 


20 
40 


30 

21 


20 
34 


24 
28 
36 


20 
4 
40 
13 
35 


4 
37 
44 


35 
30 

8 
52 
40 
25 
24 
40 

8 


Bbpobt  of  the  Fbbb  Emplotmbnt  Bokbad^  1904.        1.56 


IDLENESS  OF  APPUCAHTS  FOR  SITUATIONS. 


Idlbmkm. 

Cause  of 

TnLENEBE 

t. 

WOIUEN. 

MEN. 

WOMEN. 

Number  of  days. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Average. 

Illness. 

No  work. 

Other 
causes. 

Illness. 

No  work. 

other 
causes. 

3 
13 
13 
6 
6 
3 
9 
2 
9 

4 

10 
8 

6 

2 
10 

24 

i6 

6 

4 

240 

90 

i 

14 

26 

27 

3 
14 

6 
16 

i6 

3 

622 

38 
20 

97 
16 

31 

21 

3 

34 

17 

220 

217 

i 

1 

36 

17 

30 

30 

i7 

3 

3 

370 

268 

8 
83 

8 
66 

3 

6 
23 
70 
16 
16 

14 

126 

6 

46 

9 

7 

6 

190 

47 

30 

i4 

202 

8 

61 

10 

10 

7 

216 

40 

60 

iw 

2 

22 

3 

2 

37 

248 

3 

32 

.*  i6 

43i 

7 

10 
76 

10 

23 

123 

10 

40 

166 

270 
210 

io 

14 

26 

27 

46 

2 

448 

24 

20 

22 

7 

10 

41 

iio 

180 

3 

3 

36 

26 

3 

22 

9 

6 

2 

81 

26 
39 

io 

20 
100 

40 
91 

4 

in 

270 

2 

32 

io 

232 

94 

120 
127 
180 

7 

1 

7 

14 



13 
80 
21 
38 

3 

4 

14 

i2 

10 

62 

22 

12 
3 

3 

1 

i 

98 
13 

9 
3 
7 

6 

4 
10 
17 

i 

6 

8 

12 

8 

3 

isi 

4 

28 

6 

i 

i22 

iso 

120 

73 
14 

2i 

21 

78 
1 
6 

2 
in 

189 
7 
6 

3 

2.^ 

136 

4 

2 

10 

3 

3 

6 

46 

14 

2 

io 

i 

5 

4 

3 

98 

14 

24 

1 

2 

4 
1 
2 
4 
2 

3 

2 

5 

2 

9 

33 
7 

60 

13 

2 

70 

20 

2 

'*■'*!!.. 

1.66 
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TABLE  m.— SHOWING  THE  RATES  OF  WAGES  RECEIVED  B 


occupation. 


Bakers 

Bartenders 

Bell  boys 

Blacksmiths 

Bookkeepers 

Butchers 

Butlers 

Caretakers 

Carpenters 

Chambermaids  and  waitresses. 

Clerks 

Coachmen 

Collectors. 

Cooks 

Dayworkers 

Dishwssbers 

Drivers 

Electricians 

Elevator  runners 

Endneers 

Errand  boys 

Factory  hands 

Farmers 

Firemen 

Gardeners 

General  houseworkers 

Grooms 

Hall  boys 

Handvmen 

Hotel  cleaners : 

Housekeepers 

Housemen 

Iron  workers 

Jsnitoni 

Kitchenmnids 

Kitchenmen 

Laborers 

Laundresses 

Laundrvmen 

Machinists 

Mftidfl  and  seamstresses 

Miftcellaneous 

Nurses  and  attendants 

Office  cleaners.. 

Omnibus 

Packers 

Painters 

Pantrymaids 

Pantrvmen 

Plumbers'  helpers 

Porters 

Pressmen 

Salespeople .* 

Seamstresses 

Silvermcn 

Stablemen 

Steamfitters 

Btenoflrrnphers 

Stewards 

Stone  cutters 

Store-oom  workers 

Upholsterers 

Valets 

Wa^on  boys 

Waiters 

Watchmen 

Yardmen 


.  I 


Pbb 


MSN. 


Highest. 


110  00 

15  00 
10  00 

16  00 
20  00 
14  00 

♦  12  00 
10  00 
27  00 


Lowest, 


00 
f.O 


18  00 

15  00 

15  00 

•20  00 


♦12  00 
16  00 
35  00 
12  fO 
20  00 
9  00 
15  00 


16  00 
12  00 


$10  00 
10  00 

3 

10 
14  00 

Q  00 
♦7  00 

7  00 
12  00 


6  00 
10  00 
10  00 
*5  00 


♦4  00 
10  00 
10  00 
6  00 
12  00 


00 
00 


9  00 
7  00 


15  00 

9  00 

12  50 


12  00 
12  30 
15  00 


12  00 
18  00 


18  00 
16  50 


18  00 


♦10  00 
14  00 
18  00 


12  00 

3  00 

10  00 


10  00 

12  00 

7  00 


4  00 
7  00 


6  00 
10  00 


7  00 


Average. 


110  00 
12  00 
4  70 
12  30 
18  00 
10  £0 
•8  00 
9  00 
21  00 


10  00 

13  00 

12  00 

♦10  00 


♦5  00 

13  00 

12  25 

9  00 

12  40 

4  10 

9  00 


10  00 
9  00 


12  30 

5  00 

12  13 


.«  11 


00 
25 
00 


7  00 
9  00 


11  00 
11  00 


lU  00 


♦5  00 

7  00' 

12  00 


♦7  00 
10  00 
20  001 

29  oo; 

20  00 


17  00 
15  00 
10  50 


♦15  00 
18  00 

♦17  00 
IS  00 
11  00 


♦4  00 

6  00 

7  00 
17  00 

6  00 


♦9  00 
10  60 
16  00 


♦10  00 
9  00 
9  00 


♦10  00 

18  00 

♦8  00 

10  00 

7 


5 
♦11 

15  00 
♦12  00 


00 
00 


5 

♦4 


00 
00 
.^.0 


9  00 
♦7  00 


♦5  40 
7  00 
10  11 
18  60 
13  00 


11  60 

12  00 
14  00 


♦12  00 

18  00 

♦10  00 

14  00 

9 

5 


00 
00 


8  00 

11  00 

♦10  00 


•  With  board.    t  ?«  day.    t  Without 
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T  APPUCANTS  AT  THEIR  LAST  PLACES  OF  EMPLOYUEITT. 


WXIK. 

Pbs  Month  Wxtb  Boakd. 

m 

WOMEK. 

MEN. 

WOMEN. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Average. 

Highest 

Ix>west. 

Average. 

Highest. 

■ 

.:  Lowest. 

Average. 

125  00 
50  OG 
30  00 

I   125  00 
1   20  00 

1    $25  00 
3fi  00 

1 



15  00     20  00 



t35  00 

26  66    .^6  06 

25  OOl   25  oo!     25  00 

60  00 
(35  00 

20  00!     45  00 
SlO  OOl    (25  00 

*S8  00 

*S3  00 
3  00 

♦$5  15 
6  46 

$30  00   tft  nn 

S13  00 

•  12  00 

{40  00 

60  00 

J50  00 

100  00 

{20  00,    {24  00 
28  00'     38  00 

{50  OOl    {50  00 
15  00     43  00 

{35  00 

{35  00 

{35  00 

•   ••■■•■•4a 

♦2  00 
+2  00 

♦4  00 
tl  00 

*5  93 
tl  30 

50  00 

12  00 

22  25 

25  00 
{50  00 

i5  66    26  66 

20  00|     35  00 

150  00 
{75  00 

15  001     25  00 
{60  00    {67  00 

12  00 

3  00 

6  13 

{75  00 

40  00 

{60  00 

i6  66    i4  66 

18  00     30  00 

15  OOj     25  00 

*9  00 

♦2  66     *5  10 

30  00 

5  00 

14  49 

t48  00 

1  35"  00 

40  00 

18  66    26*66 

1 

12  00 
11  00 

26  00 
21  00 

.*•••••• 

1 

♦7  60 

^3  66!    ♦A  .-^f- 

30  00 
30  00 

10  00 
15  00 

13  47 

*  • 

22  73 

66  6o 

15  00 

22  00 

{56  66 

15  00 

29  00 

(20  00 
20  00 

8  00 
5  00 

16  00 

*6  00 

*3  00 

♦5  00 

14  79 

35  66   12  00 

23  00 

15  00 

3  54 

6  54 

r^     ,    .    .    I    

45  00 

10  00 

16  18 

40  00   16  00 

25  00 

30  00 
25  00 

8  00 
25  00 

16  64 

12  66 

8  00 

10  00 

45  oo:   20  00 
.  30  00|   12  00 

34  00 
27  00 

25  00 

4  50 

4  50 

4  50 

{20  00 

{16  00 

{18  25 

26  06'     16  66 

36  00 

*6  00 

•3  00 

*5  12 

1 

22  00 

12  00 

14  34 

40  00    15  00 

23  00 

1 

1 

12  00 

5  00 

6  50 

7  60 
Q  OS 

-----  1 

18  00 

25  00 

1 15  00 

16  60 

35  OC 

,  20.00     26  00 

8  00    '^  on 

6  33 

76  00 

'  26  66  ',.♦  3i'66 

.35  00 

26  66|     28  66 

25  00 

18  00 

22  11 

50  00 

is  66    29  66, 
, 1 

48  00 

{GO  00 

30  00 

15  00     23  00 
20  00     37  00' 
18  00     20  00  . 

board.        I  Roomi,  light  and  fueL 


1.58 


Nbw  Yobk  Statb  Depabtmbnt  of  "Labor. 
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TABLE  v.— SHOWING  THE  AGES  OF  APPLICANTS. 


Under  twenty  years 

Between  twenty  and  thirty  years 
Between  thirty  and  forty  years. . 
Between  forty  and  6fty  ye&n. . . . 
Between  fifty  and  sixty  years . . . . 
Over  sixty 


Male. 


472 
1,855 
90S 
386 
115 
18 


3,754 


Female. 


195 
858 
902 
639 
239 
63 


2,896 


Total. 


667 
2,713 
1.810 
1.025 

354 
81 


6,650 


TABLE  VI.— SHOWING    NUMBER    OF   APPLICANTS   HAVING 
CHILDREN  AND  NUMBER  THAT  ARE  DEPENDENT. 


NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN. 

Applicants    Repgrtinq    That    Thet 
Havx  Children. 

Total 
number 

of 
children. 

Men. 

Women. 

TotaL 

1 

169 

141 

80 

**f   .  49 

31 

IS,..  12 

:  117 
'     '       3 

j  -5        370 
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54 
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LABOR  LEGISLATIOK  IN  1904. 

Several  important  statutes  relating  to  the  interests  of  labor 
were  enacted  at  the  session  of  1904,  conspicuous  among  which  are 
the  new  act  for  the  regulation  and  control  of  employment  agencies 
in  cities  of  the  first  and  second  classes;  the  act  virtually  re-writ- 
ing the  law  for  the  control  of  tenement  manufactures  ("  sweat 
shops,"  as  they  are  frequently  designated) ;  the  act  which  makes 
bribery  or  attempted  bribery  of  representatives  of  labor  organiza- 
tions a  crime;  the  act  making  the  illegal  use  of  union  labels  a 
crime;  the  act  relating  to  the  assignn\ent  of  wages,  etc.  In  the 
following  pages  these  and  other  *'  labor  "  laws  are  reviewed,  as 
well  as  the  leading  decisions  of  the  courts  on  labor  matters  and 
the  bills  that  were  introduced  in  the  Legislature  but  failed  of 
enactment,  thus  giving  a  connected  history  of  the  legal  phases 
of  the  labor  movement  in  this  State  during  the  yesLT. 

The  annual  message  of  thjB  Governor  contained  the  following 
recommendations  respecting  the  relations  of  employees  and 
employers : 

The  Labor  Department  has  been  administered  in  a  judicious  manner.    The 
authority  and  power  vested  in  the  Department  have  been  exerted  whenever 
possible  toward  effecting  settlement  of  strikes  and  lockouts.    1  understand 
that  numerous  applications  will  be  made  to  the  present  Legislature  for  amend- 
ments to  existing  statutes  affecting  labor.     There  is  too  often  a  misunder- 
standing of  the  relations  which  should  exist  between  the  employer  and  his 
employee,  and  frequently  laws  are  enacted  which  are  burdensome  and  oppres- 
sive to  one  or  both  of  these  great  interests.     In  the  protection  of  both  the 
commonwealth  is  equally  interested.     Care  should  be  exercised,  therefore,  by 
your  committees  and  by  the  Legislature  in  the  enactment  of  new  statutes. 
While  it  is  your  duty  to  protect  equally  both  labor  and   capital,  neither 
should  seek  nor  be  afforded  advantages  which  are  detrimental  to  the'  interests 
of  the  other.     The  right  of  every  man  to  sell  his  labor  to  the  best  advantage 
is   self-evident   and   axiomatic.     The   numerous   disputes   which    have   arisen 
have  resulted  in  judicial  interpretation  of  the  statutes  and  the  Constitution 
of  the  State  from  time  to  time,  interpretations  which  have  tended  to  define 
the  relations  which  should  exist  between  these  interests.     In  the  main^  these 
judicial   findings   have   been  beneficial   and   therefore  it   should   not   be  the 
object  of  the  Legislature  to  attempt  to  nullify  them  by  amendments  to  the 
present  laws.     Some  statutes, .  which  have  been  passed  with  good  intentions, 
are  a  positive  hindrance  to  the  enjoyment  of  those  rights  which  are  inherent 
under  our  form  of  government.    The  employers  should  be  protected  as  well 
.as  the  employees.    While  the  Legislature  should  make  ample  provision  for 
the  protection  of  the  workingman,  it  should  not  disregard  the  rights  of  the 
employer.    The  elimination  of  those  conditions  which  produce  strikes   and 
lockouts  is  desirable,  but  it  is  as  much  the  duty  of  the  State  to  protect  indi- 
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viduals  in  the  complete  enjoyment  of  their  rights  as  it  is  to  protect  aggrega- 
tions of  individuals  combined  for  specific  purposes.  Stringent  laws  which 
will  protect  the  employer  against  blackmailing  designs  are  as  important  as 
the  protection  of  the  workingman  in  his  rights.  I  believe  the  time  has  come 
when  every  sensible  man  recognizes  the  propriety  of  legislation  which  will 
accomplish  these  results. 

CHILD  aLABOR. 

After  the  comprehensive  amendments  made  to  the  child  labor 
laws  in  1903^  one  does  not  look  for  important  changes  in  the 
statutes  in  1904,  and  one  finds  that  the  only  enactments  under 
this  heading  relate  to  such  supplementary  laws  as  the  compulsory 
education  act  for  Indian  children,  and  the  public  health  law  gov- 
erning the  registration  of,  births.  Chapter  424,  the  revised  school 
law  for  Indian  children,  is  in  general  agreement  with  the  revised 
school  law,  as  it  prohibits  the  employment  of  Indian  children 
under  14  years  of  age  during  the  school  term,  and  of  those  between 
14  and  16  years  of  age,  except  with  the  permission  of  the  school 
superintendent.  The  pertinent  portions  of  this  act  are  printed  in 
Appendix  I.  Chapters  392  and  484,  not  reprinted,  contain  amend- 
ments of  the  sections  of  the  public  health  law  relating  to  vital 
statistics.  The  former  requires  the  insertion  of  the  given  name 
of  a  new-born  child  in  the  certificate  of  birth  filed  with  the  board 
of  health,  thereby  improving  the  i)ublic  records  which  serve  as 
the  source  of  information  to  officers  called  upon  in  later  years 
to  furnish  evidence  of  the  age  of  children  seeking  employment 
certificates.* 

Owing  to  a  slight  ambiguity  in  that  section  of  the  new  law 
which  specifies  the  documents  to  be  submitted  by  a  child  applying 
for  an  employment  certificate,  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  early  in 
October  requested  from  the  Attorney-General  an  opinion  on  the 
question  whether  the  affidavit  of  the  parent  could  be  accepted  by 
the  health  officer  as  a  substitute  for  the  proof  of  age  from  the 
records  of  registration  or  baptism.  The  Attorney-GeneraPs  reply 
was  as  follows : 


(( 


I  note  that  you  desire  an  interpretation  by  me  of  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 71  of  the  labor  laws  as  amended  by  chapter  184  of  the  Laws  of  1903. 

"  This  section  is  relative  to  the  issuance  of  an  employment  certificate  by 
the  commissioner  of  health  or  the  executive  officer  of  the  board  or  depart- 

♦  The  amendment,  which  took  effect  April  26,  1904,  reads  a«  follows:  "The  physician  or 
midwife  attending  at  the  birth  of  a  child,  shall,  at  the  time  of  filinfc  such  certificate  of  birth, 
unless  it  contains  the  given  name  of  such  child,  cause  to  bo  furnished  to  the  parents  or 
custodian  of  such  child  a  name  card,  which  shall  be  filled  in  by  such  parent  or  custodian 
with  the  given  name  of  such  child  when  named,  and  immediately  filed  in  the  same  office 
where  certificates  of  birth  are  filed.  Blank  name  cards  shall  be  furnished  by  local  boards  of 
health  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  state  department  of  health,  the  expense  of  which  shall 
be  a  charge  upon  the  municipality.  Kules  and  regulations  shall  be  adopted  by  local  boards 
of  health  providing  for  the  enforcement  of  this  section." 
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ment  of  health  of  a  qHj,  town  or  village,  which  certificate  is  made  necessary 

by  the  act  in  order  to  permit  of  a  child  of  certain  age  to  be  employed.    The 

material  portion  of  such  section  is  as  follows: 

"  *  Such  ofGcer  shall  not  issue  a  certificate  until  he  has  received,  examined 
and  approved  and  filed  the  following  papers,  duly  executed:  1.  The  school 
record  of  such  child  pr&perly  filled  out  and  signed  as  provided  in  this 
article.  2.  A  passport  or  duly  attested  transcript  of  the  certificate  of  birth 
or  baptism  or  other  religious  record,  showing  the  date  and  place  of  birth  of 
such  child.  A  duly  attested  transcript  of  the  birth  ceHificate  filed  accord- 
ing to  law  with  a  registrar  of  vital  statistics  or  other  officer  charged  with 
the  duty  of  recording  births  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  of  the  age  of  such 
child.  3.  The  affidavit  of  the  parent  or  guardian  or  custodian  of  a  child, 
which  shall  be  required,  however,  only  in  case  such  last-mentioned  transcript 
of  the  certificate  of  birth  be  not  produced  and  filed,  showing  the  place  of 
birth  of  sucii  child.' 

"  From  a  perusal  of  the  above  1  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 

school  record,  provided  for  in  subdivision  1,  must  be  furnished  in  all  cases; 

that  one  of  the  papers  specified  in  subdivision  2  must  be  furnished  in  all 

cases;   that  in  case  a  duly  attested  transcript  of  the  birth  certificate  filed 

according  to  law  with  a  registrar  of  vital  statistics  or  other  officer  charged 

with  the  duty  of  recording  births  shall  not  be  prepared  under  subdivision  2 

and  furnished  in  pursuance  of  this  act,  then  the  affidavit  of  the  parent  or 

guardian  or  custodian  of  a  child,  as  required  by  subdivision  3,  must  also 

be  furnished.     If  the  paper  furnished  under  subdivision  2  is  a  duly  attested 

•transcript  of  the  birth  certificate  filed  according  to  law  with  a  registrar  of 

vital  statistics  or  other  officer  charged  with  the  duty   of  recording  births, 

then  the  affidavit  of  the  parent  or  guardian  or  custodian  of  the  child,  under 

subdivision  3,  is  unnecessary  and  may  be  dispensed  with." 

The  validity  of  the  revised  sehool  law  was  tested  in  an  action 
brought  by  the  New  York  Board  of  Education  against  the  Chelsea 
Jute  Mills,  who  had  emi)loyed  children  under  the  legal  age  on 
the  representation  of  their  ])arents  that  said  children  had  attainied 
the  age  of  16  years.  One  of  these  children  was  only  12  years  old, 
but  the  conij)any  interposed  the  defense  that  in  relying  upon  the 
affidavit  of  the  child's  parent  that  she  was  16  years  of  age  it  had 
acted  in  good  faith  and  could  not  be  punished  in  the  absence  of 
proof  of  intent  to  violate  the  law.  Justice  Roesch,  before  whom 
the  case  was  tried,  overruled  this  contention,  declaring  that  the 
statute  is  absolute  and  "  niUxst  necessarily  be  so  to  accomplish  its 
object.  The  employer  acts  at  his  peril.  The  fact  of  employment 
makes  him  liable.  The  contention  of  the  defendant  would  require 
judicial  legislation  and  render  the  statute  nugatorj',  for  good 
faith  could  easily  be  alleged  and  seldom  disproved.  It  would 
furthermore  put  a  ])remium  on  j)erjun'  to  obtain  employment." 
(See  review  of  the  case.  Pity  of  New  York  v.  Chelsea  Jute  Mills, 
in  Appendix  II.) 

Justice  Roesch  referred  in  his  opinion  to  the  negligence  case  of 
Marino  v.  Lehmnier,  commented  on  in  last  year's  report  as  tend- 
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ing  to  make  the  employer  entirely  responsible  for  the  safety  of 
any  child  employed  nnder  the  age  of  14  years.  That  case  fur- 
nished a  precedent  for  a  decision  by  the'  Appellate  Division,  First 
Department,  in  February,  1904,  holding  that  the  employment  of  a 
boy  over  14  but  under  16  years  of  age  on  a  dangerous  machine,  in 
contravention  of  section  81  of  the  Labor  Law,  was  evidence  of 
negligence  which  might  justify  a  jury  in  awarding  damages  in 
case  such  employee  was  accidentally  injured.  On  this  point  the 
majority  opinion  was  as  follows: 

"  In  the  case  of  Marino  v.  Lehmaier,  173  N.  Y.  630,  where  a  boy  thirteen 
years  of  age  employed  in  a  factory  in  violation  of  another  provision  of  the. 
Labor  Law,  prohibiting  the  employment  of  children  under  the  age  of  four- 
teen years  in  factories,  was  injured  by  the  starting  of  a  cog  wheel  while  he 
was  cleaning  a  press,  the  Ck)urt  of  Appeals  held  that  the  mere  employment 
of  the  plaintiff  in  violation  of  the  statute  was  evidence  of  negligence  on  the 
part  of  the  defendant  sufficient  to  take  the  case  to  the  jury,  and  that  the 
statute  amounted  to  a  legislative  declaration  that  chrldren  under  fourteen 
years  of  age,  in  accepting  employment  and  performing  duties  assigned  to  them 
in  violation  of  the  law,  were  not  of  sufficient  age  and  discretion  to  be  deemed 
guilty  of  contributory  negligence  as  matter  of  law.  The  prohibition  against 
the  employment  of  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  in  the  operation,  or 
assisting  in  the  operation,  of  dangerous  machinery  requires  the  same  con- 
struction. The  Legislature,  although  it  saw  fit  to  permit  the  employment 
of  children  over  fourteen  and  under  sixteen  years  of  age  in  factories,  deemed 
it  necessary  to  prohibit  their  employment  in  operating  or  assisting  in  the 
operation  of  dangerous  machines.  It  is  evident  that  the  Legislature  appre- 
ciated that  children  between  those  ages  are  apt  to  be  thoughtless  and  absent- 
minded  and  to  have  their  attention  diverted  from  work,  and,  therefore,  are 
liable  to  injury  if  working  on  dangerous  machines.  The  effect  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals  decision  in  the  Marino  case  is  that  contributory  negligence  even 
in  such  case  relieves  the  employer  of  liability;  but  that  it  is  a  question  for 
the  jury  whether  or  not  the  infant  was  guilty  of  contributory  negligence." — 
Oallenkamp  v.  Oarvin  Machine  Co.,  91  App.  Div,   ^JfL 

In  November,  however,  the  Court  of  Appeals  unanimously  re- 
versed  this  decision  and  affirmed,  without  opinion,  the  action  of 
the  trial  court  in  dismissing  the  complaint ;  adopting  as  its  own 
the  dissenting  opinion  of  Justice  Ingraham  of  the  Appellate 
Division  (177  N.  Y.  588,  Mem.). 

Another  liability  case  involving  the  child  labor  law  was  decided 
by  the  Fourth  Appellate  Division  in  July.  A  cash  boy  employed 
in  a  Buffalo  store  was  killed  by  a  fall  down  an  elevator  shaft. 
Though  under  16  years  of  age,  his  employment  certificate  was  not 
on  file  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  and  his  counsel  made  the  point 
that  under  the  Marino  precedent  the  boy  could  not  be  charged 
with  contributory  negligence,  since  he  did  not  assume  the  risks 
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of  employment.  The .  def endant,  however,  proved  that  the  boy 
had  applied  for  and  obtained  the  necessary  certificate  from  the 
local  department  of  health,  but  had  failed  to  deliver  it  to  the  em- 
ployer, although  he  had  promised,  several  times  to  do  so.  The 
court  held  that 

''The  failure  to  file  the  certificate  does  not  enlarge  the  liability  of  the 
defendant.  This  part  of  the  statute  is  directory  and  is  for  the  purpose  of 
furnishing  proof  of  compliance  with  the  law  to  the  officers  of  the  board  of 
health  desiring  to  inspect  it.  The  essence  of  the  statute  is  the  issuing  of  the 
certificate,  not  its  filing  in  the  office  of  the  employer.  Where  there  is  a  sub- 
stantial compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  onus  is  upon  the 
plaintiff  in  the  evetft  of  injury  in  the  discharge  of  his  service  to  show  the 
absence  of  contributory  negligence  precisely  the  same  as  if  the  statute  were 
not  in  force." — Lowry  v.  Anderson  Co,,  96  App,  Div.  465, 

HOURS  OF  LABOR. 

There  was  no  new  l^islation  on  this  subject  in  1904.  The  bill 
(reprinted  as  exhibit  1,  in  Appendix  III)  providing  for  a  nine- 
hour  instead  of  a  ten-hour  work-day  for  women  and  minors  was 
not  reported  out  of  committee  in  either  house.  Several  bills 
relating  to  Sunday  rest  were  introduced  but  none  was  enacted 
into  law.  The  Phillips  bill  (Introd.  No.  639,  printed  No.  1380, 
given  as  exhibit  12  in  last  year's  report)  to  include  bootblacks 
among  occupations  not  allowed  to  be  exercised  on  Sunday  passed 
the  Assembly  but  did  not  go  beyond  general  orders  in  the  Senate. 
The  Leggett  bill  (Assembly  No.  116),  which  proposed  to  allow 
the  barbers  of  Niagara  Falls,  like  those  of  New  York  City  and 
Saratoga  Springs,  to  keep  their  shops  open  on  Sunday  was  de- 
feated in  the  Assembly.  And  neither  of  the  Assembly  bills  re- 
garding the  sale  of  groceries,  meats,  etc.,  on  Sunday  passed  that 
branch  of  the  L^islature.* 

While  the  authority  of  the  L^slature  to  regulate  and  restrict 
the  hours  of  work  of  women  and  minors  is  no  longer  questioned, 
its  competence  to  restrict  the  freedom  of  a  male  citizen  of  mature 
age  to  contract  for  long  or  short  hours  at  his  own  pleasure  has 
never  been  definitely  settled.  One  of  the  leading  cases  in  this 
State  up  to  the  present  year  has  been  that  involving  the  Barbers' 
Sunday  Closing  Law  (People  v.  Havnor,  149  N.  Y.  201)  enacted 
in  1895.  But  on  January  12,  1904,  the  Court  of  Appeals  handed 
down  a  decision  in  which,  by  a  vote  of  four  to  three,  it  affirmed 
the  decisions  of  the  inferior  courts  and  held  valid  and  constitu- 

*  Mr.  Monroe's  bill  (Introd.  No.  26.  Printed  No.  1804,  reproduced  m  exhibit  2  in  Appendix  III) 
was  laid  aside  on  the  order  of  second  reading.  Mr.  Bums's  bill  (Introd.  600,  print.  1262) 
was  not  reported  from  the  erodes  Committee, 
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tlonal  that  section  of  the  Labor  Law  which  prohibits  the  empli)^- 
ment  of  a  baker  more  than  ten  hours  in  anj  one  day. 

The  ten-hour  restriction  was  originally  enacted  in  1895  as  a 
section  of  an  act  regulating  the  manufacture  of  flour  and  meal 
food  products,  which,  among  other  requirements  designed  to  im- 
prove the  unsanitary  conditions  of  work  in  bakeshops,  provided 
that  no  employee  in  a  bakery  or  confectionery  establishment 
should  be  required  or  permitted  to  work  more  than  sixty  hours 
a  week  or  more  than  ten  hours  a  day,  except  to  secure  a  shorter 
work-day  on  Saturday  (chapter  518  of  the  Laws  of  1895;  re- 
enacted  in  1897  as  Section  VIII  of  the  General  Labor  Law). 
This  was  one  of  the  earliest  laws  passed  by  an  American  State 
for  the  restriction  of  the  working-time  of  men  of  mature  age, 
preceding  by  one  year  the  Utah  eight-hour  law  for  miners. 
Statutes  prescribing  the  maximum  hours  of  labor  of  women  and 
minors  had  been  enacted  much  earlier  and  usually  sustained  by 
the  courts.  But  the  prevalent  doctrine  of  laissez-faire  or  the 
"  let-alone  "  policy  had  prevented  the  extension  of  all  such  pro- 
tection in  this  country  to  adult  males,  who  were  regarded  as 
sufficiently  independent  to  establish  their  own  working  schedule 
if  left  free  to  contract  with  employers  themselves.  Experience 
proved,  however,  that  while  in  many  industries  the  workmen  were 
strong  and  resolute  in  defense  of  their  rights  and  needs,  and 
capable  of  that  degree  of  self-sacrifice  which  is  required  by  organ- 
ized effort  to  improve  their  conditions,  there  were  some  trades 
in  which  the  necessary  cooperation  could  not  be  secured  owing 
to  the  exhaustion  of  the  workmen  through  the  excessively  long 
hours  of  work.  Among  such  occupations  were  the  bakers,  who 
were  confined  in  hot,  ill-ventilated  quarters  during  many  hours 
of  the  night.  The  Legislature  was  convinced  of  their  need  of 
legal  protection  and  enacted  the  bakeshop  inspection  law  above 
cited. 

Nothwithstanding  the  opposition  to  state  interference  with 
freedom  of  contract,  the  New  York  ten-hour  law  stood  uncon- 
tested for  six  years,  whereas  the  eight-hour  law  in  Utah  was 
almost  immediately  tested  in  the  courts  and  within  two  years 
reached  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  (Holden  v. 
Hardy,  160  U.  S.  366)  where  its  constitutionality  was  sustained 
in  every  particular.  The  authoritative  decision  which  the  highest 
court  in  the  land  rendered  in  1898  necessarily  detracts  somewhat 
from  the  importance  of  the  decision  now  handed  down  by  the 
CJourt  of  Appeals  of  this  State  affirming  the  constitutionality  of 
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these  statutory  restrictions  upon  the  freedom  of  bakers  to  con- 
tract for  long  hours  of  service,  notwithstanding  the  deleterious 
eflPects  thereby  wrought  upon  the  health   of  a  large  body   of 
workers.    In  each  case  the  police  power  of  the  State  exercised 
In  the  interest  of  the  public  health  is  deemed  sufficient  to  justify 
legislative  interference  with  the  ordinary  freedom  of  contract 
guaranteed  by  the  constitution.    The  "  police  power "  of  the 
State  has-  never  been  narrowly  defined,  for  the  very  idea  of  such 
a  reserve  power  belonging  to  the  State  precludes  definition,  which 
would  be  likely  to  hamper  its  exercise  under  new  conditions  in 
the  future.    In  each  case  that  arises  the  courts  determine  whether 
or  not  the  statute  in  dispute  was  designed  by  the  Legislature  to 
conserve  the  public  health ;  in  which  event  this  reserve  authority 
known  as  the  "  police  power "  may  be  invoked  to  justify  the 
setting  aside  of  the  constitutional  guarantee  of  freedom  of  con- 
tract.   While  the  rule  is  that  the  statute  must  bear  on  its  face 
the  intention  of  the  Legislature  to  act  in  the  interest  of  the  public 
health,  the  courts  usually  require  some  evidence  that  the  statute 
really  does  conserve  the  public  health.    Hence  many  of  the  de- 
cisions,  in  the  final  analysis,  rest  on  the  opinions  of  the  judges 
as  to  the  degree  of  unhealthfulness  of  the  work  or  occupation 
regulated.    In  the  present  case  five  of  the  seven  judges  handed 
down  opinions,  which  in  the  aggregate  fill  forty-four  pages  in 
the  official  reports,  a  fact  which  indicates  the  general  interest 
and  importance  attaching  to  the  case,  but  also  renders  impracti- 
cable a  complete  summary  of  the  opinions  in  this  place.     Four  of 
the  judges  are  of  opinion  that  work  in  bakeries,  because  of  the 
necessity  of  breathing  flour  dust,  of  being  confined  in  hot,  ill- 
ventilated  rooms,  and  for  other  reasons,  may  be  especially  un- 
healthful,  so  that  hours  of  labor  may  be  limited  under  the  police 
power.    According  to  the  view  of  the  majority,  the  Legislature 
may  have  had  sufficient  ground  for  concluding  that  excessive 
labor  would  not  only  aflFect  the  health  and  shorten  the  lives  of  the 
bakers,  but  also,  through  impairing  the  quality  of  their  work, 
tend  to  inflict  an  inferior  food  product   on   the   public.    The 
minority  of  the  court  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  Legislature  could 
not  legitimately  make  anv  such  health  discrimination  in  favor 
of  bakers.    Since  the  difl'erences  that  manifest  themselves  in  the 
several  opinions  really  turn  on  individual  opinions  as  to  the 
relative  healthfulness  or  unhealthfulness  of  the  occupation,  one 
realizes  as  never  before  the  need  of  official  statistics  of  trade 
diseases  and  occupational  mortality,  such  as  have  been  begun  by 
the  English  government. 
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The  Lochner  case  has  been  before  the  courts  three  years,  having 
arisen  in  Utica  in  1901,  through  the  prosecution  of  the  defendant, 
an  employing  baker,  for  permitting  an  employee  to  work  more 
tlian  sixty  houi-s  a  week,  in  violation  of  section  110  of  the  Labor 
Law.  Deputy  Factory  Inspector  O'Rourke,  who  initiated  proceed- 
ings against  the  defendant,  secured  a  conviction  under  section  384-1 
of  the  Penal  Code,  which  makes  a  violation  a  misdemeanor.  On 
appeal,  the  Appellate  Division,  Fourth  Department,  early  in  1904, 
affirmed  the  constitutionality  of  the  law,  and  the  Court  of  Appeals 
has  now  taken  the  same  position.  Five  of  the  seven  judges  wrote 
opinions, 'which  are  reprinted  in  Appendix  II;  the  majority  opin- 
ion was  by  Chief  Judge  Parker,  but  Judges  Gray  and  Vann  also 
read  for  afl8rmance,  and  Judge  Haight  concurred,  while  Judges 
O'Brien  and  Bartlett  read  for  reversal,  and  Judge  Martin  con- 
curred. 

About  this  time  the  question  arose  in  the  Bureau  of  Factory 
Inspection  as  to  the  applicability  of  the  ten-hour  restriction  to 
an  establishment  manufacturing  a  cereal  product  directly  from 
the  wheat.  While  the  product  was  incidentally  subjected  to  the 
baking  process,  no  flour  was  used  and  none  of  the  usual  operations 
performed  by  bakers,  save  the  insertion  of  the  article  in  ovens, 
which  stood  in  large,  well-ventilated  rooms.  At  the  same  time 
Article  VIII  of  the  Labor  Law,  in  its  original  form,  applied  to  the 
manufacture  of  flour  and  meal  products.  The  question  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Attorney -General,  who  decided  that  tiie  statute  cov- 
ered "  all  cases  where  food  products  are  obtained  from  edible  grain 
by  baking,"  not  simply  to  concerns  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  bread  and  biscuit  made  of  flour  or  meal.     (Appendix  II.) 

The  important  decisions  on  the  eight-hour  law  are  discussed 
under  the  heading  of  public  employment. 

sahitahoh  and  safety. 

Two  of  the  laws  enacted  in  1904  may  be  properly  termed  health 
measures.  Chapter  291,  which  carries  the  only  amendment  to  the 
Factory  Law  proper  made  in  1904,  requires  workrooms^  halls  and 
stairways  in  factories  to  be  properly  lighted,  and  in  New  York 
City  and  Buffalo  a  light  must,  if  ordered  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Labor,  be  kept  burning  in  the  public  hallways  on  each  floor 
during  working  hours,  except  when  natural  light  suffices.  This 
enactment  was  deemed  necessary  in  the  interest  of  public  moral- 
ity, and  particularly  affects  the  tenement  buildings  filled  with 
the  small  workshops  of  clothing  contractors. 
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Thk  B£0Ulati017  or  Tenement  Makdfactubino. 

Chapter  550,  which  is  by  far  the  most  important  piece  of  labor 
legislation  of  the  session,  radically  alters  the  system  of  control 
over  tenement  manufactures  or  "  sweat  shops,"  as  they  are  popu- 
larly termed.  Twenty  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  Legisla- 
ture of  this  State  undertook  to  reguljate  the  system  of  domestic 
manufacturing  that  sprang  up  in  New  York  City  with  the  incom- 
ing of  the  hordes  of  alien  immigrants  from  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe.  The  act  of  1884  prohibiting  the  manufacture  of  cigars 
in  tenement  houses  was  at  once  held  unconstitutional.  Two  years 
later  the  first  factory  law  was  enacted  and  those  tenement  shops 
that  were  not  used  as  living  rooms  were  thereby  brought  under 
public  supervision.  In  1892  the  law  attempted  a  differentiation 
between  workshops  and  workrooms  in  tenement  houses  by  pro- 
viding that  in  workplaces  in  living  rooms  only  members  of  the 
family  should  be  employed,  and  that  tenement  workplaces  in 
which  outsiders  were  employed  should  be  disconnected  from  liv- 
ing rooms,^  thus  making  them  subject  to  regular  factory  inspection. 
This  law  of  1892  was  strengthened  by  amendments  in  1893  and 
1896  and  entirely  recast  in  1899,  when  the  system  of  licensing 
domestic  workrooms  was  introduced.  This  law,  with  the  model 
tenement-house  law  of  1901,  worked  a  considerable  improvement 
in  the  sanitary  condition  of  tenement  workplaces.  The  progress 
of  industry  and  the  organization  of  the  workers  haveJ  also  worked 
toward  the  same  end  in  that  they  have  promoted  the  transfer  of 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  manufacturing  from  the  small 
to  the  large  shop  or  factory.  This  revolution  has  been  in  large 
part  accomplished  in  the  manufacture  of  men's  clothing,  save  that 
the  "  finishing  "  of  ready-made  garments  is  still  done  by  women 
in  the  home;  but  the  making  of  underwear,  artificial  feathers  and 
flowers,  and  various  other  articles  of  commerce  is  still  largely 
done  in  domestic  workrooms,  where  uncleanliness,  overcrowding 
and  lack  of  ventilation  endanger  the  health  of  the  workers  and 
also  the  consumers  of  their  products.* 

After  a  trial  of  five  years  the  factory  inspectors  became  con- 
vinced that  the  supervision  of  these  numerous  workplaces  would 
be  facilitated  if  the  responsibility  for  maintaining  good  sanitary' 
conditions  were  transferred  from  the  tenants  to  the  landlords  and 
manufacturers,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  in  his  report  to 
the  Ijegislature  last  year  accordingly  recommended  that — 

*  Gf.  Twentieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistica  (1902^ 
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Aitiola  VJJL  of  the  Labor  Law,  relating  to  tenement  manafaoturee«  should 
be  amended  to  do  away  with  the  providion  to  license  individual  apartments 
In  the  name  of  the  occupant,  substituting  therefor  a  system  whereby  the 
entire  building  shall  be  licensed  in  the  name  of  the  owner,  placing  the  respon- 
sibility for  conditions  existing  therein  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  said 
owner.  This  plan  would  simplify  the  problem,  and  instead  of  having  to  deal 
with  over  thirty  thousand  persons  and  separate  apartments  our  Department 
would  have  not  to  exceed  three  thousand  cases  to  handle  under  the  proposed 
amendment.  It  would  facilitate  inspection  and  make  a  proper  supervision 
of  tenement  work  an  accomplished  fact  within  a  very  short  time.  Moreover, 
our  manufacturers  would  have  no  difficulty  in  securing  a  complete  list  of 
licensed  tenement  buildings  and  thereby  guard  against  sending  any  of  their 
goods  to  improper  places. 

Philanthropic  societies  recommended  some  other  changes  in  the 
law,  all  of  which  were  embodied  in  the  bill  introduced  early  in 
April,  passed  without  amendment  by  the  Legislature  and  signed, 
on  May  3d,  by  the  Governor.  The  fundamental  change  in  the  law 
making  the  landlord  responsible  for  an  entii'e  building  promises 
to  relieve  the  Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection  of  a  multitude  of 
details  arising  from  the  listing  and  inspection  of  25,000  work- 
rooms in  New  York  City,  the  occupants  of  which  are  frequently 
changing  their  residence;  and  a  change  in  definitions  promises  to 
relieve  the  Bureau  of  a  lot  of  unnecessary  work  in  licensing  do- 
mestic workrooms  in  villages  and  small  cities.  The  present  law 
requires  the  licensing  of  workrooms  in  all  tenement  or  dwelling 
houses,  thereby  applying  the  same  restrictions  to  a  dressmaker's 
workroom  in  a  suburban  or  village  cottage  as  to  a  crowded  New 
York  "  sweat  shop."  The  new  law  accepts  the  definition  of  a  tene- 
ment house  that  has  long  existed  in  the  tenement-house  legislation 
for  New  York  City,  namely,  a  house  occupied  by  three  or  more 
families  doing  their  cooking  upon  the  premises,  or  a  building  in 
the  rear  of  any  such  tenement.  Under  the  new  law  the  village 
dressmaker  will  no  longer  be  troubled  with  regulations  designed 
for  a  city  "  sweat  shop." 

The  new  law  makes  accessible  to  the  Department  of  Labor  the 
records  of  local  boards  of  health  and  also  those  of  the  New  York 
City  tenement-house  department  and  authorizes  the  refusal  of  a 
license  in  all  cases  where  a  building  or  an  apartment  cannot  pro- 
duce a  clean  "  bill  of  health  "  from  these  authorities.  It  goes 
further  and  specifically  prohibits  the  manufacture  of  the  desig- 
nated articles  in  any  room  in  which  there  exists  a  case  of  com- 
municable disease  until  the  department  of  health  shall  certify  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Labor  that  such  disease  has  terminated  and 
the  room  or  apartment  been  properly  disinfected. 
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In  placing  the  chief  responsibility  for  maintaining  sanitary 
conditions  npon  the  owner  of  the  house,  the  law  will  relieve  the 
Department  of  Labor  of  some  odium  incurred  by  its  refusal  to 
license  apartments  that  were  in  themselves  cleanly,  on  the  ground 
that  the  public  halls,  stainvays  or  toilet  rooms  of  a  tenement 
house  are  not  in  a  proper  sanitary  condition.  The  tenant  will 
easily  comprehend  that  the  landlord  and  not  the  public  official 
is  to  blame;  whereas  under  the  present  system,  he  thinks  himself 
unjustly  treated  if,  by  keeping  his  own  apartment  scrupulously 
clean,  he  is  nevertheless  unable  to  secure  a  license  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  house-owner's  negligence. 

The  Commissioner  of  Labor  is  required  to  inspect  all  licensed 
tenement  houses  twice  a  year  and  if  he  finds  any  unsanitary  con- 
ditions, must  issue  orders  to  the  owner  to  remedy  such  condition. 
Failure  to  comply  with  such  orders  within  ten  days  may  be 
punished  by  the  Commissioner  with  revocation  of  the  license, 
without  which  no  domestic  manufacturing  can  be  carried  on  any- 
where in  the  house.  If  unsanitary  conditions  are  found  to  exist 
in  individual  apartments,  the  Department  of  Labor  must  notify 
the  tenants  to  clean  the  same  immediately  and  in  case  the  apart- 
ments are  not  kept  clean  the  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  affix 
to  the  entrance  door  a  placard  prohibiting  the  manufacture  of  the 
designated  articles  therein.  No  person  except  the  representative 
of  the  Commissioner  may  remove  such  placard. 

In  thus  providing  for  an  extreme  penalty  for  habitual  unclean- 
liness  the  law  does  not  relieve  the  house  owner  of  his  responsi- 
bility, as  it  retains  the  penalty  upon  landlords  for  permitting 
unlawful  use  of  apartments  in  their  houses.  Within  ten  (formerly 
thirty)  days  after  receipt  of  notice  from  the  Department  of  Labor 
that  a  room  or  apartment  is  being  unlawfully  used  for  domestic 
manufacturing,  the  house  owner  must  cause  such  use  to  be  dis- 
continued, or  must  within  fifteen  days  institute  proceedings  for 
the  dispossession  of  such  tenant. 

A  new  provision  of  the  law  places  added  responsibility  upon 
manufacturers  who  give  out  work  to  be  done  in  tenements.  At 
present  they  are  merely  required  to  keep  a  register  of  "out- 
workers" and  furnish  same  to  the  Department  of  Labor.  But 
under  the  new  law  they  are  required,  before  giving  out  any  work 
on  the  enumerated  articles,  to  ascertain  from  the  Department  of 
Labor  whether  the  house  in  which  the  intending  workers  reside 
is  duly  licensed,  and  from  the  local  board  of  health  whether  any 
contagious  disease  exists  in  the  room  or  apartment  which  they 
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occupy;  and  the  law  forbids  the  manufacturer  from  giving  out 
materials  to  any  person  residing  in  an  unlicensed  house  or  in  a 
room  in  which  there  exists  any  contagious  or  communicable 
disease. 

The  local  board  of  health  is  required  to  inspect,  within  forty- 
eight  hours,  any  tenement  house  wherein  contagious  disease  is 
discovered  by  the  inspectors  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and,  as 
at  present,  to  condemn  and  destroy  infected  articles  and  issue  such 
orders  as  the  public  health  may  require.  The  health  department 
is  further  required  to  furnish  to  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  upon 
his  request,  copies  of  its  records  as  to  the  presence  of  contagious 
disease  in  tenement  houses  and  such  other  information  as  the 
Commissioner  may  require  to  carry  out  the  law. 

Another  noteworthy  change  is  the  extension  of  the  list  of  arti- 
cles to  which  the  law  applies.  Hitherto  the  law  enumerated 
twenty-seven  articles,  to  which  the  new  act  adds  aprons,  slippers, 
pocketbooks  and  paper  bags  and  boxes. 

The  new  law  went  into  force  on  the  first  day  of  October,  1904, 
which  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  fiscal  year  in  the  Bureau  of  Fac- 
tory Inspection. 

In  enacting  the  new  "  sweat  shop  "  law,  the  Legislature  adopted 
the  least  radical  of  the  three  measures  presented.  A  bill  (Assem- 
bly, Nos.  559,  1061)  similar  to  one  introduced  last  year  (and  re- 
printed as  exhibit  14  in  the  Department's  report  for  1903)  was 
advanced  to  third  reading  in  the  Assembly  and  then  recommitted ; 
it  required  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  to  label  all  tenement  man- 
ufactures "  tenement  made/'  A  third  bill  (A.  Nos.  1227,  1684, 
reprinted  as  exhibit  3  in  the  Appendix,)  went  even  further  and 
actually  prohibited  the  manufacture  of  enumerated  articles  in 
tenements. 

The  tenement-house  law  itself  was  amended  by  chapters  346 
and  739,  in  respect  of  fire-proofing  and  fire-escapes.  These  acts, 
while  important  to  the  working  classes  of  New  York  City,  are 
of  a  rather  technical  nature  and  are  not  reprinted.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  unanimous  decision  in  which  the  Court  of  Appeals  on 
November  15  affirmed  the  constitutionalitv  of  the  tenement-house 
act  itself  is  reprinted  in  its  entirety  (Tenement  House  Depart- 
ment of  the  City  of  New  York  v.  Moeschen,  179  N.  Y.  325,  affirm- 
ing 89  App.  Div.  526  and  90  App.  Div.  603;  see  Appendix  IT.) 
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E.^OLosuBE  OF  Street  Car  Platfobms. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Legislature  in  1903  enacted  two 
laws  for  the  protection  of  street-car  motormen  against  the  rigors 
of  winter.  One  act  covered  the  street  railways  of  the  State  except 
those  in  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  boroughs  of  New  York  City; 
the  other,  and  more  thoroughgoing  act,  the  counties  of  Albany  and 
Rensselaer.  In  1904  several  bills  were  introduced  to  extend  the 
provisions  of  those  acts  to  other  counties.  None  of  the  bills 
passed.* 

Segubttt  of  Life. 

None  of  the  numerouB  bills  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting the  life  and  limb  of  working  people  was  enacted  into  law. 
The  more  important  measures  are  reprinted  in  Appendix  III. 
Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  bill  (exhibit  4)  requiring 
builders  in  New  York  City  and  Buffalo  to  deposit  bondfi  in  the 
sum  of  |2,000  before  erecting  scaffolds  or  staging  twenty  feet 
above  the  ground  as  a  guarantee  for  any  judgment  obtained 
against  them  by  injured  workmen  on  the  ground  of  negligence. 
Another  bill  (exhibit  5)  was  designed  to  protect  the  lives  of 
employees  and  patrons  of  department  stores  from  fire  by  requir- 
ing fire-proof  stairways,  etc.  A  third  bill  (exhibit  6)  required 
railroad  companies  to  have  locomotive  boilers  inspected  at  least 
once  every  three  months,  and  file  certificate  of  inspection  with 
the  State  Railroad  Commission.  Several  bills  assumed  to  safe- 
guard the  lives  of  railway  employees  by  requiring  larger  crews; 
among  them  being  Assembly  bill  1639  (Introd.  No.  1063,  identical 
with  bill  appearing  as  exhibit  18  in  the  1903  Report),  which  re- 
quires a  full  crew  (six  men)  on  freight  trains,  and  bills  requiring 
an  assistant  conductor  on  street  cars  (see  exhibit  7)  or  an  extra 
motorman  on  the  New  York  City  elevated  railway  cars.  (Sen.  bill 
135  and  Assembly  bill  1130).  The  bill  requiring  safely  clutches 
on  elevators  in  factories  and  stores,  which  was  last  year  vetoed 
by  the  Governor  (see  exhibit  15  in  the  Report  of  1903)  was  re- 
introduced and  advanced  to  third  reading  in  the  Assembly  and 
then  laid  aside.    Another  bill  of  1903  that  was  re-introduced  in 

*  The  followixis  is  a  record  of  the  several  bills:  - 

Territory 
Introducer.  covered.  Disposition  of  bill. 

Prince New  York  City Com.  on  Railroads  (As'y) . 

Thonet Kings  A  Queens Com.  on  Railroads  (As'y). 

Zettler Kings  A  Queens Com.  on  Railroads  (As'y)* 

Wainwright. .  .Westchester Com.  on  Railroads  (As'y), 

Wagner Kings  A  Queens. . .  .Com.  on  Railroads  (As'y). 

Keenan Queens  A  Nassau. .  .Com.  of  Whole  (Sen.) . 
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1904  (see  exhibit  8)  provided  for  the  inspection  of  elevators  in 
New  York  City,  and  more  particularly  for  the  examination  and 
licensing  of  operators  of  elevators. 

The  licensing  of  persons  engaged  in  hazardous  occupations  is 
frequently  resorted  to  by  lawgivers  as  a  means  of  protecting  life 
from  the  carelessness  or  ignorance  of  inexperienced  or  incom- 
petent persons.  The  operation  of  stationary  engines  is  patently 
such  an  occupation,  but  licensing  requirements  have  not  as  yet 
extended  beyond  a  few  of  the  large  cities.  Although  bills  have 
been  framed,  the  persons  most  nearly  concerned  have  failed  to 
agree  upon  any  one  measure.  Appendix  III  contains  the  text  of 
three  such  bills — exhibit  10  covering  both  engineers  and  firemen 
in  all  the  cities  of  the  State  except  New  York,  the  charter  of  which 
contains  special  provisions  on  this  point.  Exhibit  11  reprints 
the  bill  for  the  general  licensing  of  stationary  engineers,  while 
exhibit  12  reproduces  the  bill  amending  the  firemen's  licensing 
law  in  New  York  City.  The  bill,  providing  for  the  licensing  of 
stationary  engineers  and  firemen  in  Utica  passed  the  Senate  and 
reached  the  order  of  second  reading  in  the  Assembly  (S.  412  and 
795,  identical  with  A.  664  and  784,  not  reprinted  here). 

Certain  amendments  were  proposed  to  the  barber  licensing  law, 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  examiner's  fees,  but  the  bill  did 
not  come  out  of  committee  (exhibit  13,  Appendix  III). 

The  barbers'  licensing  law  would  probably  be  sustained  in  the 
courts  as  a  health  measure;  but  the  horseshoers'  licensing  law* 
is  somewhat  different  in  character,  and  in  a  unanimous  decision 
handed  down  in  July  has  been  declared  unconstitutional  by  the 
Appellate  Division,  First  Department.  (People  v.  Beattie,  96 
App,  Div.  383,  reprinted  in  Appendix  II).  The  court  decided  that 
the  regulation  of  horseshoeing  had  no  tendency  to  promote  the 
health,  comfort,  safety  and  welfare  of  society  in  any  degree  that 
would  justify  the  Legislature  in  its  exercise  of  the  police  power 
to  impose  special  requirements  or  restraints  upon  the  pursuit 
of  a  common  and  lawful  occupation. 

Employers*  Liability. 

The  only  bill  introduced  in  1904  to  amend  the  employers'  lia- 
bility act  of  1902  was  that  reprinted  as  exhibit  14  in  Appendix 

♦Sections   180-184  of  the  Labor  Law  and  |  384m  of  the  Penal  Code.       The  law    wm 
oriffinnllv  enacted  in  180C  fchnp.  271),  and  nfter  amendment  (chnp.  148  of  1897)  wan  inror- 

E orated  in  the  Labor  Law  (chap.  415  of  1807)  as  Article  XIL  the  penalty  at  the  same  time 
einn  included  in  the  Penal  Code.  The  article  in  question  was  renumbered  XIII  bv  chapter 
151  of  the  laws  of  1903.  which  substituted  a  new  article  on  the  employment  of  children  in 
street  trades.  Until  1899  the  horseshoers'  law  applied  only  to  cities  of  the  first  and  second 
classes  (50,000  population  and  upwards),  but  in  that  year  (chap.  558)  it  was  extended  to  all 
other  dtiea,  no  change  however  being  made  in  the  corresponding  section  of  the  Penal  Code. 
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IIL  It  aimed  to  make  railroad  companies  definitely  responsible 
for  injuries  sustained  by  employees  as  a  result  of  the  negligence 
of  a  fellow-employee  in  charge  of  a  train,  engine,  switch  or  signal. 
Many  believe,  however,  that  the  act  already  covers  such  negli- 
gence, and  the  tendency  of  the  decisions  thus  far  rendered  by  the 
courts  seem  to  bear  out  that  interpretation.  These  decisions  have 
been  regularly  reported  in  the  quarterly  Bulletin  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  to  which  reference  may  here  be  made.  Two  cases 
have  thus  far  been  carried  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  in  the 
second  of  these  (McHugh  v.  Manhattan  Ry.  Co.,  179  N.  Y.  383, 
summarized  in  Appendix  II)  the  court  distinctly  stated  that  the 
statute  made  the  company  liable  to  its  employees  for  the  negli- 
gence of  the  train  despatcher  and  the  clerk  acting  as  a  starter 
of  trains. 

The  first  case  decided  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  involved  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  scope  of  the  act.     The  statute  requires  that  due 

« 

notice  shall  be  given  to  the  employer  as  a  condition  precedent 
to  the  maintenance  of  an  action  for  damages,  and  the  question 
arose  as  to  whether  this  requirement  applied  to  all  negligence 
suits  begun  by  employees  or  only  such  as  alleged  a  cause  specified 
in  the  statute.  Contradictory  decisions  had  been  rendered  in 
the  Appellate  Division,  that  in  the  First  Department  having  held 
unanimously  (in  Qmaehle  v.  Rosenberg,  83  App.  Div.  339,  quoted 
in  Labor  Bulletin,  September,  1903,  page  314)  that  the  liability 
law  was  "  a  general  act  applicable  to  all  actions  brought  whether 
under  the  common  law  for  negligence  or  for  violation  of  any  stat- 
ute existing  when  the  act  was  passed,"  whereas  the  Appellate 
Court  of  the  Second  Department  unanimously  maintained  the 
opposite  interpretation,  that  the  act,  while  giving  a  new  cause  of 
action,  had  left  the  common  law  in  force  (Rosin  v.  Lidgerwood 
Mfg.  Co.,  89  App.  Div.  245,  quoted  in  the  Bulletin,  March,  1904, 
p.  57).  An  appeal  having  been  taken,  by  permission,  in  the  for- 
mer case,  the  Court  of  Appeals  on  March  29  rendered  a  final  de- 
cision in  favor  of  the  latter  contention, — that  the  act  of  1902 
extended  but  did  not  supersede  the  existing  rules.  The  opinion 
(written  by  Judge  Cullen;  concurred  in  by  Judges  Parker, 
Haight,  Martin  and  Werner;  dissented  from  by  Judge  Gray; 
Judge  O'Brien  absent)  is  not  a  lengthy  one  and  is  accordingly 
reprinted  substantially  entire  in  Appendix  II. 

An  important  case  was  decided  in  the  Appellate  Division  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  Fourth  Department,  at  the  November  term, 
which  involved  the  question  of  the  validity  of  contracts  under 
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which  employees  waive  their  right  to  sue  the  employer  for  dam- 
ages in  case  of  personal  injury  arising  out  of  negligence.  There 
are  few  practices  that  have  produced  more  discontent  among 
workingmen  than  the  not  infrequent  requirement  of  large  corpora- 
tions that  wage  earners  shall  sign  such  a  release  as  a  condition 
of  obtaining  employment,  especially  when  the  release  extends  to 
all  causes  of  negligence  whatsoever,  including  those  of  the  grossest 
kind.  An  employee  of  the  American  Express  Company  in  the 
Syracuse  office  had  executed  such  a  release  whereby  he  agreed 
"  in  consideration  of  my  employment  by  said  American  Express 
Company,  that  I  will  assume  all  risk  of  accident  or  injury  which 
1  shall  meet  with  or  sustain  in  the  course  of  such  employment, 
whether  occasioned  by  the  negligence  of  said  company  or  any  of 
its  members,  officers,  agents  or  employees  or  otherwise;  and  that 
in  case  I  shall  at  any  time  suffer  any  such  injury  I  will  at  once 
execute  and  deliver  to  said  company  a  good  and  sufficient  release 
*  *  *  of  all  claims,  demands  and  causes  of  action  arising  out 
of  such  injury,  or  connected  with  op  resulting  therefrom,"  Upon 
being  injured  through  the  giving  way  of  an  elevator,  this  em- 
ployee brought  suit  and  recovered  damages  in  the  municipal  court. 
The  judgment  was  set  aside,  but  on  re-trial  he  won  again  and 
was  sustained  by  the  Appellate  Division,  which  held,  with  only  one 
dissenting  voice,  that  the  release  was  contrary  to  public  policy 
and  therefore  void.  Justice  Hiscock,  in  his  opinion,  declaimed  that 
"  the  common  law  liability  which  imposes  upon  the  employer  the 
exercise  of  reasonable  care  and  dilligence  for  the  protection  of 
those  working  under  him  is  not  too  onerous  and  I  believe  that  a 
practice  which  swept  it  away  would  be  a  matter  of  public  con- 
cern and  detriment."  The  company  has  appealed  from  the  decis- 
ion and  the  case  is  now  on  the  calendar  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
(Johnston  v.  Fargo,  as  President  of  the  American  Express  Com- 
pany, 98  App.  Div.  436,  summarized  in  the  Department  Bulletin 
No.  24,  page  40). 

LEGAL  RIGHTS  AND  PRIVn^EGES  OF  WORKINGMEll. 

The  bill  providing  that  railroad  companies  pay  wages  to 
employees  t^vice  a  month  instead  of  once  a  month  (see  exhibit  24 
of  the  1903  report)  did  not  progress  beyond  the  committee  stage 
and  the  same  is  to  be  said  of  the  bill  re<iuiring  employers  to  pay 
interest  on  cash  securities  deposited  with  them  by  employees  (see 
exhibit  25  of  the  1903  report)  and  a  Senate  bill  (594-701)  amend- 
ing the  mechanics'  lien  law. 
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More  serious  evils  are  those  struck  at  by  the  various  bills  deal- 
ing with  the  assignment  of  wages.  The  exactions  of  that  variety 
of  money  lenders  commonly  known  as  ^^  loan  sharks  "  are  often 
intolerable^  |nd  lawgivers  have  long  endeavored  to  find  a  remedy 
for  such  usurious  loans,  which  have  not  been  prevented  by  the 
ordinary  laws  against  usury.  •  Three  bills  were  presented  at  the 
session  of  1904  to  curb  this  form  of  extortion  by  regulating  the 
assignment  of  wages.  The  McManus  bill  which  provided  for  the 
licensing  of  all  persons  in  New  York  JOity  and  Buffalo  engaged 
in  the  business  of  advancing  money  on  account  of  salary  or  wages 
due  or  to  be  earned  (exhibit  16,  Appendix  III)  passed  the  Assem- 
bly. The  Burke  bill  requiring  money  lenders  to  file  a  statement 
of  such  loans  with  the  county  clerk  (exhibit  15,  Appendix  III), 
passed  both  houses  but  was  vetoed  by  the  Governor,  who  sigpaed 
instead  the  Bostwick  bill  providing  that  money  lenders  shall 
at  once  file  a  copy  of  the  agreement  with  the  wage  earner's 
employer  in  order  to  make  the  loan  legally  collectible  upon  the 
assignment  of  wages  (see  chapter  77,  Appendix  I). 

The  Legislature  in  1903  enacted  a  garnishment  law  which  per- 
mitted dealers  in  the  necessaries  of  life  to  attach  wages  for  the 
debt,  up  to  a  certain  limit,  provided  the  debtor  was  in  receipt  of 
an  income  of  at  least  |20  a  week.  The  original  exemption  applied 
only  to  incomes  under  fl^^  cii^d  this  year  an  amending  bill 
was  introduced  (printed  in  Appendix  III  aB  exhibit  17),  restoring 
the  original  figure.  The  bill  was  tabled  on  its  third  reading  in 
the  Assembly.  A  second  bill  carrying  minor  amendments  (A. 
276-286)  was  not  reported  out  of  committee.  In  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  garnishment  law  by  the  courts  the  most  important 
decision  thus  far  rendered  has  been  a  decision  handed  down  in 
October  in  the  Appellate  Division,  Second  Department,  and  declar- 
ing that  a  complaint  in  an  action  under  the  law  is  d^efective  if 
it  fails  to  allege  that  no  prior  similar  execution  against  the  judg- 
ment debtor  is  outstanding  (Rosenstock  v.  City  of  New  York,  97 
App.  Div.  337,  reprinted  in  part  in  Appendix  II). 

The  only  additional  l^islation  under  this  heading  that  requires 
mention  is  the  act  (chap.  447,  see  Appendix  I)  prohibiting  the 
holding  of  the  Btate  Fair  on  Labor  Day. 

•^  PUBUC  EMPLOTMBNT. 

The  usual  multitude  of  bills  regulating  the  conditions  of  labor 
done  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  government  appeared  in  1904.  One 
of  the  most  prominent  was  the  Mortimer  bill  providing  for  the 
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anbdivision  of  contracts  for  public  buildings  involving  separate 
awards  for  construction,  plumbing,  beating,  electrical  work  and 
decorating  (exhibit  18,  Appendix  III),  with  the  idea  of  encour- 
aging workmen  in  the  individual  trades  to  bid  for^  work.  The 
bill  (A.  710-834)  prohibiting  the  subletting  of  contracts  was  not 
reported  from  committee  nor  was  the  bill  (A.  711-835.  reprinted 
in  last  year's  report  as  exhibit  32),  requiring  inspectors  of  pub- 
lic contract  work  to  be  practical  mechanics,  nor  the  bill  (A.  468- 
509,  reprinted  as  exhibit  31  in  last  year's  report),  requiring  repair- 
ing of  city  streets  to  be  done  by  day's  work  and  by  citizens  and 
residents.  The  constitutionality  of  such  a  requirement  is  open 
to  question,  as  is  also  its  consonance  with  treaties  between  the 
United  States  and  foreign  countries  guaranteeing  the  rights  of 
citizens  to  immigrants  from  such  countries.  In  fact,  the  attempt 
of  the  Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection  to  enforce  the  alien  labor 
clause  of  the  Labor  Law  against  contractors  on  public  buildings 
in  New  York  City  called  forth  objections  on  that  score,  and  they 
were  sustained  in  the  opinion  of  the  corporation  counsel  of  New 
York  City,  whose  advice  was  sought  by  Comptroller  Grout  (see 
Appendix  II,  No.  8). 

The  eight-hour  clause  of  the  Labor  Law  has  likewise  been  the 
subject  of  legal  contention  ever  since  its  revision  in  1899,  and 
the  Court  of  Appeals  decision  of  last  year  (People  v.  Orange 
County  Road  Construction  Co.,  175  N.  Y.,  84),  annulling  that 
section  of  the  Penal  Code  which  made  it  a  crime  for  a  municipal 
contractor  to  require  employees  to  work  more  than  eight  hours 
a  day  threw  the  law  itself  into  doubt.  Several  district  attorneys 
when  called  upon  to  take  action  against  contractors  declared 
their  opinion  of  the  statute's  unconstitutionality  and  on  August 
9  Justice  White,  sitting  in  Special  Term  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  Brooklyn,  in  an  interlocutory  judgment  declared  the  law  to 
be  unconstitutional.  Corporation  Counsel  Delaney,  of  New  York 
City,  in  the  same  month  prepared  an  opinion  for  the  borough 
president  of  Manhattan  (see  Appendix  II),  in  which  he  reached 
a  conclusion  in  favor  of  the  law,  principally  on  the  precedent  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  Kansas  case 
(reprinted  in  last  year's  report).  The  question  was  finally  dis- 
posed of,  so  far  as  municipal  contracts  are  concerned,  by  the 
Court  of  Appeals  decision  of  November  29,  in  the  case  of  People 
ex  pel.  Cossey  v.  Grout  (179  N.  Y.  417,  reprinted  in  Appendix  II), 
in  which  with  one  dissenting  vote  the  statute  was  declared  to  be 
contrary  to  the  constitution.    The  grounds  on  which  the  conclu- 
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Bion  was  reached,  however,  were  so  various  that  no  inference  can 
safely  be  drawn  respecting  the  application  of  the  law  to  other 
than  municipal  contracts.  Three  judges,  a  minority  of  the  court, 
held  the  statute  to  be  unconstitutional  on  the  broad  ground 
that  it  deprived  the  contractor  of  his  property  without  due  pro- 
cess of  law,  inasmuch  as  it  provided  for  the  forfeiture  of  the 
contract  (which  is  property)  in  the  event  that  the  contractor 
failed  to  carry  out  the  eight-hour  stipulation.  Two  of  the  judges, 
however,  took  the  position  that  the  statute  was  unconstitutional 
because  it  invaded  the  sphere  of  municipal  home  rule,  which  is 
guaranteed  by  the  constitution  of  this  State.  One  judge  voted 
in  favor  of  the  law  as  a  valid  exercise  of  the  police  power  and  the 
seventh  judge  was  absent. 

While  the  eight-hour  and  prevailing-rate-of-wages  requirements 
can  no  longer  be  enforced  on  municipal  work  done  by  contract, 
where  they  are  most  needed,  they  apply  to  all  work  directly  done 
by  the  public  authorities.  That  was  definitely  determined  in  the 
case  of  Ryan  v.  City  of  New  York  (177  N.  Y.  271,  reprinted  in 
Appendix  II).  The  distinction  thus  drawn  by  the  courts  will 
doubtless  act  as  an  encouragement  to  the  expansion  of  municipal 
functions,  unless  the  trade  unions  in  the  interest  of  manual 
labor  succeed  in  introducing  "fair"  conditions  in  contract  work. 
The  movement  in  that  direction  is  already  strong,  and  the  bills 
of  the  present  session  include  the  draft  of  a  measure  (exhibit  25, 
Appendix  III),  that  provides  for  the  retention  in  the  municipal 
service  of  the  present  employees  of  the  Staten  Island  ferry,  when 
its  operation  is  taken  over  by  the  City  of  New  York  next  year.* 
There  was  also  a  bill  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  munici- 
pal printing  plant  in  New  York  City  (A.  488-562,  referred  t(; 
Committee  on  tlie  Affairs  of  Cities) . 

In  his  annual  message  to  the  Legislature  the  Governor  "  favored 
such  changes  as  are  for  the  interest  of  the  State  in  protecting  it 
against  such  excessive  salaries  as  have  been  the  outgrowth  more 
of  favoritism  than  of  necessity."  This  recommendation  did  not, 
however,  apply  to  the  grade  of  employees  corresponding  to  wage 
earners  in  private  employments,  whose  compensation  was 
increased  as  the  result  of  several  enactments  signed  by  the  Go- 
ernor.    Among  these  was  chapter  714  (see  Appendix  I),  contain- 

*  In  thw  connection  mention  may  be  mode  of  a  bill  (A  1036-1327)  to  amend  the  eiorhf  hour 
law  by  excepting  from  ic.4  provtii  >n9  pablic  work,  that  could  be  performed  by  other  than  New 
Yorlc  contractors  it  was  -lai;!  in  its  behalf  that  Ne.*v  York  ship  buililer««  could  ur»t  comp«t© 
with  ootiiders  in  the  construction  of  the  new  ferry  boats  ordered  by  the  city,  eitine  their  ex- 
penscii  would  be  eohnnoed  by  the  neceii-tity  of  ob.Hervinic  the  eis;ht-hour  requirementtt.  Frieiida 
of  the  statute  quiclcJy  pointeil  out  that  the  ei^hthour  requirement  applied  in  every  ca«e, 
whether  tlM  work  was  performed  withia  or  outnide  tho  Umitd  of  the  dtate 
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ing  a  complete  schedule  of  salaries  and  wages  of  employees  of 
Btate  hospitals  for  the  insane  in  place  of  the  former  classification 
drawn  up  by  the  State  Commission  in  Lunacy.  The  statute  was 
favored  by  the  representatives  of  the  working  people  as  it 
advanced  the  scale  of  wages  from  20  tO!  25  per  cent.  Chapter  709 
(see  Appendix  1)^  revises  the  sections  of  the  prison  law  that  fix 
the  limits  of  the  compensation  of  employees.  The  position  of 
keeper  is  abolished  and  the  number  of  guards  increased^  and  in 
place  of  the  two  rates  of  {780  and  {900  per  annum  for  guards 
and  keepers,  respectively,  the  guards  are  to  be  classified  in  four 
grades,  ranging,  according  to  terms  of  service,  from,  {660  to  {900. 
There  were  also  bills  introduced  relative  to  the  compensation  of 
guards  in  prisons  for  women  and  of  employees  in  the  Elmira 
Reformatory.* 

Chapter  753  (see  Appendix  I),  amended  the  Military  Code, 
which  fixes  the  wages  of  laborers  employed  in  Btate  armories  at 
a  maximum  of  two  dollars  a  day,  so  as  to  permit  three  dollars 
to  be  paid  in  cities  of  the  first  class  (New  York  and  Buffalo). 
Worthy  of  note  is  a  decision  rendered  in  November  by  the  Appel- 
late Division  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  Fourth  Department, 
holding  that  laborers  in  State  armories  are  excepted  from  the 
operation  of  the  eight-hour  law  since  they  are  ^^  persons  regularly 
employed  in  State  institutions."! 

Municipal  Emflotbes. 

Bills  in  favor  of  firemen,  policemen,  street  cleaners,  etc.,  in  cities 
constitute  the  mass  of  projected  legislation  on  public  employ- 
ment. So  far  as  New  York  City  bills  are  concerned,  no  important 
enactment  is  to  be  recorded  for  1904,  the  only  statute  of  this 
kind  being  chapter  599,  which  contains  a  minor  alteration  of  the 
qualifications  of  firemen  and  policemen — providing  that  a  candi- 
date whose  name  has  once  been  placed  on  the  civil  service  eligible 
list  may  be  appointed  after  he  has  passed  the  maximum  age  for 
appointment  (30  years;  statute  reprinted  in  Appendix  I). J 

The  bill  to  establish  the  two  platoon  system  and  provide  shorter 
hours  of  duty  for  firemen  in  New  York  City§  passed  the  Assem- 
bly but  did  not  get  on  the  Senate  calendar.    Other  bills  of  import- 

*The  former  (A.  1186-1602)  was  referred  to  the  oommittae  on  State  Prisons;  the  latter 
(A.  100,  identical  with  Senate  No.  164)  was  advanced  to  third  reading  in  the  Assembly  and 
then  laid  aside. 

t  Matter  of  Bumii  v.  Fox,  08  App.  Div.  507,  summarised  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Department 
of  Labor,  March,  1005. 

t  Another  bill  (S.  785-1027)  amending  in  a  similar  manner  section  284  of  the  charter,  retative 
to  polioemen  only,  was  disapproved  by  the  Mayor. 

t  A.  67-435,  substantially  identical  with  the  bill  printed  as  exhibit  36  in  last  year's  Report. 
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ance  are  reprinted  in  exhibits  19-24  of  Appendix  III^  most  of 
them  providing  for  the  payment  of  overtime,  Sunday  and  holiday 
work  on  the  part  of  mechanics  and  laborers  in  the  city  service, 
especially  in  the  street  cleaning  department.  The  first  of  these 
bills,  which  was  of  general  application,  passed  the  Assembly  and 
died  in  the  Senate  committee  on  cities. 

Service  Pensions  ob  Retibeicent  Funds. 

An  Assembly  bill  printed  in  Appendix  III  as  exhibit  26, 
provides  that  mechanics  and  laborers  employed  in  the  department 
of  parks.  New  York  City,  shall  receive  compensation  as  usual  for 
time  lost  in  consequence  of  injury  or  disability  received  in  the 
performance  of  their  duty.  The  payment  of  wages  during  a 
period  of  temporary  disablement  is  the  first  step  toward  the 
establishment  of  service  pensions  and  was  naturally  taken  first 
in  the  case  of  firemen,  who  are  exposed  to  unusual  hazards.  Most 
large  cities  have  thus  come  to  have  retirement  funds  for  firemen 
and  policemen.  In  New  York  City  there  are  also  retirement 
funds  for  health  department  employees  and  school  teachers,  and 
considerable  legislation  is  annually  enacted  to  effect  changes  in 
the  administration  of  such  funds.  Chapters  399,  512,  577,  626, 
of  the  Laws  of  1904,  carry  such  amendments.  There  is  also 
manifest  a  tendency  toward  extending  such  favors  to  other  classes 
of  municipal  employees.  The  Legislature  in  1904  indeed  passed 
a  bill  (see  exhibit  29,  Appendix  III),  providing  for  a  general 
retirement  fund  in  New  York  City,  but  the  mayor  vetoed  it. 

There  were  also  introduced  bills  to  create  a  pension  fund  for 
volunteer  firemen  in  all  cities  of  the  State,*  for  all  teachers  of 
the  public  schools  (exhibit  27,  Appendix  III),  and  for  Civil  War 
veterans  in  the  civil  service  of  the  State  or  municipalities  (exhibit 
28).  The  two  latter  bills  reached  the  committee  of  the  whole  in 
the  Senate.  An  Assembly  bill  to  authorize  railway  companies  to 
establish  pension  funds  for  employees  reached  the  same  stage.f 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

The  only  legislation  under  this  subject  in  1904  is  such  as 
relates  to  reform  schools.  The  Legislature  of  1903  authorized 
the  removal  of  the  State  Industrial  School,  at  Rochester,  to  a 
rural  site  twelve  miles  out  of  the  city,  where  agriculture  can  be 
profitably  carried  on.    Provision  is  also  being  made  for  the  teach- 


*  A.  735-870,  Btmjlar  to  the  bill  reprinted  as  exhibit  34  in  laat  years'report. 
t  A.  OQS-IGSS.  introduced  by  Mr.  Bedell. 
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Ing  in  a  large  industrial  building  of  the  trades  most  needed  in 
the  institution — carpentry,  bricklaying,  painting,  blacksmithing, 
tailoring,  printing,  shoemaking,  etc.  The  carrying  out  of  these* 
educational  features  will  be  much  assisted  by  chapter  167  of  the 
Laws  of  1904,  which  provides  that  after  June  1  only  male  children 
under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  shall  be  committed  to  the  school. 
Female  delinquents  may  no  longer  be  committed  either  to  the 
school  or  to  the  house  of  refuge  established  on  Randall's  Island, 
New  York  City,  by  the  Society  for  the  Reformation  of  Juvenile 
Delinquents  (chapters  167,  221  and  388) ;  those  under  sixteen 
years  are  to  be  committed  to  the  New  York  State  Training  School 
for  Girls  which  is  established  at  Hudson  by  chapter  453.  The  crea- 
tion of  this  school  did  not  necessitate  the  erection  of  new  build- 
ings since  it  was  effected  by  the  transformation  of  the  House  of 
Refuge  for  Women  into  a  reformatory  for  girls,  the  House  of 
Correction  for  Women  at  Albion  (hereafter  to  be  designated  as 
the  Western  House  of  Refuge  for  Women)  and  State  Reformatory 
for  Women  at  Bedford,  Westchester  county,  having  sufficient 
accommodations  for  delinquent  women  over  sixteen  years  of  age. 
Thirdly,  the  Legislature  established,  for  eastern  New  York,  the 
New  York  State  Training  School  for  Boys,  which  is  to  be  located 
on  a  rural  site  and  supersede  the  present  house  of  refuge  on 
Randall's  Island.  Chapter  718,  which  establishes  the  school  and 
constitutes  a  commission  for  the  selection  of  lands,  preparation 
of  plans,  etc.,  is  reprinted  in  Appendix  I.  In  the  fourth  place, 
the  Legislature  also  appropriated*  f35,000  for  the  construction 
of  a  trade  school  at  the  Eastern  New  York  Reformatory  at 
Napanoch ;  but  this  was  vetoed  by  the  Governor. 

combinations  of  employers  and  employees. 

Chapter  523  amends  the  section  of  the  Labor  Law  relating  to 
the  illegal  use  of  union  labels  so  as  to  increase  the  penalty  for 
counterfeiting  or  imitating  a  registered  label;  such  illegal  use 
being  made  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  imprisonment  as  well 
as  by  a  larger  fine  than  formerly. 

Chapter  659  makes  it  a  misdemeanor  for  any  person  to  bribe  or 
attempt  to  bribe  a  duly  appointed  representative  of  a  labor  organi- 
sation. Every  State  has  probably  made  it  a  criminal  offense  for  a 
public  officer  to  receive  any  pecuniary  consideration  that  would 
influence  his  official  conduct  and  has  likewise  made  it  a  crime  for 
any  person  to  oflFer  to  a  public  officer  a  consideration  of  value  with 

*  Anembly  bill  No.  364-390  introduced  by  Mr.  CunnlDgham. 
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intent  to  influence  his  oflBcial  conduct;  but  New  York  has  adopted 
the  view  that  the  representatives  of  labor  organizations  hold  posi- 
tions of  such  responsibility  toward  the  working  people  and  the 
public  in  general  that  their  acts  shall  not  be  determined  by 
motives  of  personal  gain  under  the  influence  of  a  bribe.  The  act 
provides  that  "  a  person  who  gives  or  offers  to  give  any  money  or 
other  things  of  value  to  any  duly  appointed  representative  of  a 
labor  organization  with  intent  to  influence  him  in  respect  to  any 
of  his  acts,  decisions  or  other  duties  as  such  representative,  or  to 
induce  him  to  prevent  or  cause  a  strike  by  the  employees  of  any 
person  or  corporation,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor." 

There  are  then  added  the  same  words  as  are  contained  in  the  so- 
called  witness  bill  of  Senator  Dowling,  that  no  person  shall  be 
excused  from  giving  testimony  upon  the  ground  that  the  testimony 
may  tend  to  convict  him  of  a  crime  or  subject  him  to  a  penalty, 
but  stipulating  that  no  person  shall  be  prosecuted  or  subjected  to 
any  penalty  on  account  of  anything  concerning  which  he  may  so 
testify,  and  that  no  testimony  so  given  shall  be  received  against 
him  upon  any  criminal  investigation  or  proceeding. 

District  Attorney  Jerome,  of  NeV  York  City,  in  advocating  the 
bill  before  the  Assemblv  Codes  Committee,  declared  that  the  evil 
it  seeks  to*end  is  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  require  regulation  at 
the  hands  of  the  criminal  law.    He  added  that — 

"The  moral  obliquity  of  a  labor  representative  selling  out  the  interest  of 
his  organization  or  of  a  person  bribing  him  to  do  so  is  as  great  and  the 
same  in  kind  as  where  it  is  sought  to  corrupt  a  public  officer.  The  iniquity 
of  such  proceedings  has  been  recognized  in  civil  proceedings.  Some  years 
ago  a  celebrated  case  went  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  in  which  a  carriage- 
maker  sued  to  recover  for  repairs  done  to  the  coaches  of  a  gentleman  in  New 
York  City.  Upon  the  trial  it  appeared  that  the  defendant  was  resisting 
the  payment  of  the  claim  because  the  carriage-maker  had  subsidized  his 
coachman.  The  defendant  contended  that  it  was  immoral  and  against  public 
policy  tiiat  he  should  be  compelled  to  pay  for  repairs  which  may  have 
been  unnecessary  and  which,  at  any  rate,  had  been  made  by  that  particular 
plaintiff  because  the  opportunity  to  do  so  was  afforded  as  a  consequence 
of  feeing  the  defendant's  servant,  who  was,  as  to  the  defendant,  in  a  con- 
fidential and  representative  relation.  The  Court  of  Appeals  held  this 
defense  good  and  that  such  acts  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  were  immoral 
and  against  public  policy.  Undoubtedly  the  civil  courts  would  hold,  if  it 
could  get  before  them  in  any  form  of  litigation,  that  the  bribing  of  a  labor 
delegate  was  also  an  act  that  was  immoral  and  against  public  policy, 
because  of  his  representative  character,  but  mere  declarations  of  this  char- 
acter on  the  part  of  courts  in  civil  litigation  are  not,  in  my  opinion 
sufficient  to  check  the  grave  abuses  that  have  existed  through  the  bribery  by 
employers  of  the  representatives  of  organized  labor. 
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"  In  the  great  strike  in  the  building  trades  in  New  York«  it  was  cur- 
rently reported  that  fifteen  out  of  seventeen  firms  composing  the  Cabinet 
Makers'  Association  contributed  a  very  large  sum  of  money  which  was  used 
to  bribe  certain  delegates  in  the  United  Board  of  Building  Trades,  of  which 
the  Amalgamated  Painters  were  a  member,  to  admit  the  Brotherhood  of 
PainterSi  which  at  that  time  was  not  represented  in  the  board.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  action  was  to  strengthen  the  Brotherhood  at  the  expense  of  the 
Amalgamated  Painters  and  enable  the  employers  to  break  the  strike  that 
was  then  on,  by  employing  Brotherhood  painters,  whom  they  before  had  been 
unable  to  employ  without  causing  a  sympathetic  strike — inasmuch  as  the 
Brotherhood  was  not  represented  in  the  United  Board  of  Building  Trades. 

"On  its  face  it  would  seem  just  that  the  Prince  bill  should  apply  alike 
to  the  labor  representative  and  the  employer;  the  bill  as  it  now  stands 
«imply  makes  it  a  crime  for  any  one  to  bribe  or  attempt  to  bribe  a  repre- 
sentative of  organized  labor,  but  it  does  not  punish  the  representative 
who  may  receive  the  bribe.  It  is  thought,  however,  that  this  situation  is 
sufficiently  covered,  and  the  employer  sufficiently  protected  from  being  *  held 
up  *  by  the  section  of  the  Penal  Code  in  regard  to  extortion.  In  addition, 
it  would  be  more  easy  to  detect  the  wrongdoing  of  the  employer  of  labor 
and  to  punish  him  for  it  if  the  person  bribed  were  not  also  made  guilty 
of  a  criminal  offense,  as  under  these  circumstances  the  person  bribed  would 
be  more  ready  to  testify  than  he  otherwise  would. 

"  Everyone  familiar  with  the  conduct  of  business  at  the  present  time 
must  have  had  brought  to  his  attention  the  great  extent  to  which  this 
bribery  of  persons  acting  as  agents  and  in  a  representative  capacity  goes 
on,  not  alone  in  the  labor  world,  but  in  all  classes  of  business.  That  the 
purchasing  agents  for  various  large  concerns  receive  presents  and  consid- 
eraoie  sums  of  money  before  business  can  be  satisfactorily  done  with  such 
concerns  is  a  matter  of  everyday  observation,  and  it  may  well  be  that  later 
on,  should  the  Prince  bill  become  a  law,  it  will  be  found  desirable  to  extend 
its  principle  not  only  to  matters  affecting  organized  labor,  but  to  all  cases 
in  which  people  act  as  agents  for  others  or  in  a  representative  capacity." 

The  legality  or  illeji;ality  of  combinations  of  workmen  or  employ- 
ers has  been  discussed  in  numerous  judicial  decisions  which  have 
already  been  reported  in  tlie  Department's  quarterly  Bulletin. 
The  Court  of  Appeals  in  February,  1904,  held  that  the  action  of 
the  American  Publishers'  Association  in  agreeing  with  the  Ameri- 
can Booksellei*s'  Association  to  sell  their  books  only  to  those 
dealers  who  adhered  to  the  latter's  rules  and  scale  of  prices  was 
illegal  and  the  court  gave  relief  to  a  retail  dealer  who  was  thus 
boycotted  for  his  refu.sal  to  keei»  up  the  full  list  prices  on  copy- 
righted books  (Straus  v.  xVmerican  Publishers'  Association,  177 
N.  Y.  473.) 

Another  important  case  decided  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  in 
1904  was  the  suit  of  a  Buffalo  workman  named  Wunch  against 
the  president  of  the  Tyj/ographical  Fnion  for  l|f5,000  damages 
which  he  claimed  he  sustained  from  loss  of  employment  following 
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the  union's  refusal,  under  threat  of  strike,  to  work  in  the  same 
printing  office  with  him.  At  the  first  trial  in  1900  Wunch  recov- 
ered |650  damages,  but  while  the  case  was  still  in  the  superior 
courts  on  appeal,  the  Court  of  Appeals  rendered  the  authoritative 
decision  in  the  well-known  case  of  National  Pi*otective  Associa- 
tion V.  Gumming  (170  N.  Y.  315,  summarized  in  the  report  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Labor  for  1902,  pages  38-47),  establishing 
the  legal  right  of  trade  unionists  to  strike  against  the  employ- 
ment of  non-unionists.  On  the  authority  of  this  decision  Wunch's 
action  was  dismissed  by  the  Supreme  Court  when  it  came  lip 
for  re-trial  and  the  dismissal  afiirmed  by  each  of  the  higher 
courts.  No  opinion  was  handed  down  by  the  Court  of  Appeals 
(179  N.  Y.  Mem.  33). 

While  the  legal  right  of  union  workmen  to. refuse  to  work 
with  non-unionists  and  to  enforce  their  refusal  by  engaging  in 
a  strike  against  the  employment  of  non-unit)nists  has  thus  been 
established  in  this  State,  the  legality  of  formal  Contracts  provid- 
ing for  the  exclusive  employment  of  union  men  is  still  in  ques- 
tion. In  the  month  of  December,  1904,  the  Appellate  Division, 
Second  Department,  considered  two  of  these  exclusive  or  closed 
shop  agreements  one  of  which,  by  a  majority  vote  it  held  illegal, 
and  the  other  of  which  it  unanimously  held  to  be  legal.  The 
circumstances  of  the  two  cases  were  not  of  course  precisely  the 
same,  but  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  clear  distinction  and  the  ques- 
tion of  the  closed  shop  will  remain  in  a  state  of  uncertainty 
until  a  test  case  reaches  the  Court  of  Appeals. 

No  additional  legislation  on  the  subject  of  industrial  disputes 
was  enacted  in  1904,  although  the  two  familiar  bills  on  com- 
pulsory arbitration  and  injunctions  (see  exhibits  30  and  31  in 
Appendix  III)  were  re-introduced. 

n    .  state  niTBRFEREllCB. 

Bills  providing  for  the  appointment  of  volunteer  factory  insjiec- 
tors  and  of  four  inKi)e<'torH  who  sliould  be  practical  metal  jx)!- 
ishers  similar  to  those  of  1003  (see  exhibits  40  and  41  of  hist 
year's  report),  wei-e  introduced  but  remained  in  committee. 

An  act  (chai)ter  320,  j>rinted  in  Appendix  1)  was  passed,  to 
protect  the  State  hospitals  for  the  insane  from  being  overwhelmed 
with  the  flood  of  Euroi)ean  immigi'ation.  It  provides  for  an 
examination  of  the  mental  condition  of  immigrants  landing  at 
the  port  of  New   York   by   a   board   of  alienists   who  are  to 
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arrange  for  the  deportation  of  insane,  idiotic,  imbecile  and  epi- 
leptic  immigrants   under  the  provisions   of  the  federal   laws. 

After  the  new  " sweatshop "  law,  the  most  important  act  of 
1904  affecting  the  interests  of  working  people  was  chapter  432, 
"  to  regulate  the  keeping  of  employment  agencies  in  cities  of  the 
first  and  second  classes"  (places  of  50,000  population  or  up- 
wards). The  necessity  of  some  measure  of  public  control  over 
such  agencies  is  universally  recognized  and  in  most  large  cities 
they  are  licensed  under  municipal  ordinances;  in  this  State  only 
the  agencies  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn  have  been  subject  to 
statute  law  (chapter  410  of  the  Laws  of  1888,  and  chapter  185  of 
the  Laws  of  1891,  respectively) .  Notwithstanding  the  existence  of 
these  regulations  grave  abuses  have  always  existed  in  the  conduct 
of  some  of  the  metropolitan  intelligence  oflQces,  owing  in  part  to 
the  defects  of  the  law  and  in  part  to  inadequate  supen  ision.  Ever 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Free  Public  Employment  Bureau  in 
New  York  City,  in  1896,  its  superintendent  has  devoted  portions 
of  his  annual  reports  to  an  exposition  of  the  frauds  perpetrated 
by  some  of  the  private  agencies,  and  under  the  preceding  muni- 
cipal administration  the  mayor's  secretary,  who  had  charge  of  the 
licensing  of  intelligence  offices,  made  an  investigation  in  which  he 
unearthed  immorality  as  well  as  fraud  in  the  business.  Various 
organizations  of  |»hilanthropic  women  then  became  interested  and 
set  on  foot  private  investigations  of  a  comprehensive  nature, 
which  thoroughly  exposed  the  evils  in  New  York  and  other  cities.' 
Women  in  workhouses,  jails  and  other  institutions  charged  their 
downfall  to  proprietors  of  employment  bureaus  who  had  robbed 
them  or  sent  them  in  quest  of  employment  to  houses  of  profes- 
sional vice.  The  movement  in  favor  of  an  improved  licensing  law, 
which  had  in  previous  years  led  to  the  introduction  of  bills  and 
their  passage  in  one  branch  of  the  Legislature,  now  became 
irresistible  and  resulted  in  the  creation  of  a  system  of  public  con- 
trol which  may  in  many  respects  be  regarded  as  a  model. 

The  act  defines  an  employment  agency  as  the  business  of  pro- 
curing work  or  emplo^vment  for  persons  seeking  employment, 
where  a  fee  is  charged,  the  sole  exception  being  teachers'  agencies. 
No  person  is  to  engage  in  the  business  without  procuring  a  license 
and  paying  an  annual  fee  of  f25 — an  increase  of  J12.50  in  New 
York  City — and  furnishing  a  bond  of  $1,000,  with  approved  sure- 
ties. The  bond  requirement  is  designed  to  put  an  end  to  the  most 
flagrant  abuse  connected  with  the  name  of  employment  agencies, 
the  practice  of  opening  an  office  duly  licensed,  advertising  for 
workmen  to  take  fictitious  "  jobs,"  collecting  fees  from  hundreds 
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to  whom  positions  are  promised  and  then  decamping  with  the 
proceeds. 

No  agency  may  be  located  in  a  saloon.  The  prohibition  is 
designed  to  stop  a  common  practice  of  saloon  keepers  of  display- 
ing signs  and  advertising  for  laborers  in  large  numbers,  in  order 
to  keep  men  hanging  about  the  saloon  for  their  patronage.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  grain  shovelers'  strike  in  Buffalo  five 
years  ago  was  largely  due  to  a  revolt  of  the  men  against  the 
system  whereby  the  saloon  keepers,  who  acted  as  employment 
agents  favored  the  workmen  who  spent  the  most  for  drink  (Bul- 
letin of  the  Department  of  Labor,  June,  1899).  Keepers  of 
lodging  houses  are  permitted  to  maintain  employment  ofiices  but 
only  separate  and  apart  from  the  lodging  apartments,  and  they 
must  be  specially  designated  in  the  license.  No  employment  office 
may  be  located  in  rooms  used  for  living  purposes,  in  lodging 
houses  or  elsewhere. 

The  law  prescribes  as  the  maximum  fees  that  employment 
agencies  may  collect  from  applicants  for  employment  ten  per  cent, 
of  the  first  month's  wages,  in  the  case  of  servants,  laborers  and 
unskilled  workers  generally,  and  five  per  cent,  of  the  year's  salary 
or  100  per  cent,  of  the  first  week's  wages  in  all  other  cases.  If  no 
situation  is  secured  for  an  applicant  he  may  demand  the  return 
of  the  entire  fee  with  the  exception  of  fifty  cents,  which  the  agency 
may  retain,  if  it  in  good  faith  endeavored  to  find  employment  for 
the  applicant.  "  Rake-offs  "  are  to  be  stopped  by  a  clause  forbid- 
ding agents  to  divide  fees  with  contractors  or  other  employers. 

Receipts  for  fees  must,  as  heretofore,  contain  the  section  of  the 
law  pertaining  to  fees,  and  additional  protection  to  workers  is 
assured  in  the  requirement  that  in  sending  an  applicant  to  em- 
ployers the  agent  must  give  him  the  employer's  name  and  address, 
written  on  a  card,  containing  the  name  and  address  of  the  agency. 
When  a  workman  is  sent  outside  the  city,  the  agent  must  file  with 
the  mayor  and  also  furnish  to  the  applicant  a  copy  of  the  contract, 
in  a  language  which  he  understands,  stating  the  name  and  address 
of  employer  and  of  employee,  nature  of  the  work  to  be  performed, 
hours  of  labor,  wages  offered,  terms  of  transportation,  etc.  The 
need  of  this  clause  was  demonstrated  by  the  investigation  of  the 
condition  of  Italian  workmen  in  West  Virginia  (see  report  of 
the  Department  for  1903,  Vol.  I,  Part  III). 

The  very  worst  evil  of  the  private  agency  system  is  aimed  at 
in  the  provision  of  section  7,  that  no  licensed  person  shall  send  or 
cause  to  be  sent  any  female  help  as  servants  or  inmates  to  any 
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questionable  place  or  to  any  house  or  place  of  amusement  kept 
for  immoral  purposes,  the  character  of  which  such  licensee  could 
have  ascertained  upon  reasonable  inquiry.  Employers,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  be  protected  by  the  requirement  that  agencies 
must  investigate  at  least  one  of  the  references  furnished  by  appli- 
cants for  work  in  a  private  family  or  employment  in  a  fiduciary 
capacity. 

The  provisions  thus  far  stated  apply  equally  to  cities  of  the 
first  class  (New  York  and  Buffalo),  and  tliose  of  the  second  class 
(Rochiester,  Syracuse,  Albainy,  Troy) ;  but  in  the  matter  of 
enforcement  a  distinction  is  drawn.  In  first-class  cities  the 
enforcement  of  the  act  is  to  be  entrusted  to  a  commissioner  of 
licenses,  to  be  appointed  by  the  mayor.  He  in  turn  will  appoint 
a  suflBcient  tiumber  of  inspectors  to  make  at  least  bimonthly  visits 
to  efich  agency  except  "  agencies  exclusively  for  procuring  execu- 
tive, clerical  and  technical  positions  for  men  only,  which  shall  be 
inspected  on  complaint."  In  cities  of  the  second  class  the  duties 
of  a  commissioner  of  licenses  may  be  performed  by  the  mayor  or 
some  pei*son  appointed  by  him.  The  first  step  toward  eflBcient 
supervision  is  provided  in  the  requirement  that  every  employment 
office  must  keep  separate  i-egisters  of  applicants  for  employment 
and  applicants  for  help,  which  must  be  open  during  office  hours 
to  inspection  by  the  mayor.  False  entries  in  the  raster  are  pro- 
hibited. 
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APPENDIX  I. 
STATUTES  OF  1904  AFFECTING  THE  INTERESTS  OF  LABOR. 

ASBANQED  IN  THE  ORDEB  OF  ENACTMENT. 

CHAPTER  77. 

AN  ACT  to  require  lenders  of  money  on  salaries  of  employees  to  file 
with  employers  a  copy  of  agreement  or  assignment  under  which  claim 
is  made. 

Became  a  law  March  18,  1904,  with  the  approval  of  the  Grovemor.    Paased,  three-fifths  being 

present. 

Thfi  People  of  the  State  of  "New  York,  rejtreaented  in  Senate  and  Assembly, 
do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Any  person  or  persons^  firm,  corporation  or  company,  who  shall 
after  the  passage  of  this  act  make  to  any  employee  an  advance  of  money,  or 
loan,  on  account  of  salary  or  wages  due  or  to  be  earned  in  the  future  by 
such  individual  upon  an  assignment  or  note  covering  such  loans  or  ad- 
vances, shall  not  acquire  any  right  to  collect  or  attach  the  same  while  in 
the  possession  or  control  of  the  employer,  unless  within  a  period  of  three 
days  after  the  execution  of  such  assignment  or  notes  and  the  making  of 
such  loan  or  loans,  the  party  making  such  loan  and  taking  such  assign- 
ment shall  have  filed  with  the  employer  or  employers  of  the  individual  so 
assigning  his  present  or  prospective  salary  or  wages,  a  duly  authenticated 
copy  of  such  agreement  or  assignment  or  notes  under  which  the  claim  is 
made. 

§  2.  No  action  shall  be  maintained  in  any  of  the  courts  of  this  state, 
brought  by  tne  holder  of  any  such  contract,  assignment  or  notes,  given  by 
an  employee  for  moneys  loaned  on  account  of  salary  or  wages,  in  which  it 
is  sought  to  charge  in  any  manner  the  employer  or  employers,  unless  it  shall 
appear  -to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that  a  copy  of  such  agreement, 
assignment  or  notes,  together  with  a  notice  of  lien,  was  duly  filed  with  the 
employer  or  employers  of  the  person  making  such  agreement,  assignment  or 
notes,  by  the  person  or  persons,  corporation  or  company  making  said  loan 
within  three  days  after  the  said  loan  was  made  and  the  said  agreement, 
assignment  or  notes  were  given. 

^  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

CHAPTER  291. 

AN  ACT  to  amend  the  labor  law,  in  relation  to  the  maintenance  of 

lights  in  the  hallways  of  factories. 

Became  a  law  April  13,  10U4,  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor.     Passed,  three-fifths  being 

present. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly, 
do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  eighty-one  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  fifteen  of  the 
laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  entitled  "An  act  in  relation  to 
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laboTj  constituting  chapter  thirty-two  of  the  general  laws,"  as  ameoded  hy 
chapter  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-nine,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

§  81.  Protection  of  employees  operating  machinery. — The  owner  or  person 
in  charge  of  a  factory  where  machinery  is  used,  shall  provide,  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  commissioner  of  labor,  belt  shifters  or  other  mechanical  con- 
trivances for  the  purpose  of  throwing  on  or  off  belts  on  pulleys.  Whenever 
practicable,  all  machinery  shall  be  provided  with  loose  pulleys.  All  vats, 
pans,  saws,  planers,  cogs,  gearing,  belting,  shafting,  set-screws  and  ma- 
chinery, of  every  description,  shall  be  properly  guarded.  No  person  shall 
remove  or  make  ineffective  any  safeguard  around  or  attached  to  machinery, 
vats  or  pans,  while  the  same  are  in  use,  unless  for  the  purpose  of  imme- 
diately making  repairs  thereto,  and  all  such  safeguards  so  removed  shall  be 
promptly  replaced.  Exhaust  fans  of  sufficient  power  shall  be  provided  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  off  dust  from  emery  wheels,  grind  stones  and  other 
machinery  creating  dust.  If  a  machine  or  any  part  thereof  is  in  a  dangerous 
condition  or  is  not  properly  guarded,  the  use  thereof  may  be  prohibited  by 
the  commissioner  of  labor  and  a  notice  to  that  effect  shall  be  attached 
thereto.  Such  notice  shall  not  be  removed  until  the  machine  is  made  safe 
and  the  required  safeguards  are  provided,  and  in  the  meantime  such  unsafe 
or  dangerous  machinery  shall  not  be  used.  When  in  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
missioner of  labor  it  is  necessary,  the  workrooms,  halls  and  stairs  leading 
to  the  workrooms  shall  be  properly  lighted,  and  in  cities  of  the  first  class, 
if  deemed  necessary  by  the  commissioner  ^of  labor,  a  proper  light  shall  be 
kept  burning  by  the  owner  or  lessee  in  the  public  hallways  near  the  stairs 
upon  the  entrance  floor  and  upon  the  other  floors  on  every  work  day  in  the 
year,  from  the  time  when  the  buildiYig  is  opened  for  use  in  the  morning 
until  the  time  it  is  closed  in  the  evening,  except  at  times  when  the  influx 
of  natural  light  shall  make  artificial  light  unnecessary.  Such  lights  to  be 
independent  of  the  motive  power  of  such  factory.  No  male  person  under 
eighteen  years  or  woman  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  shall  be  permitted 
or  directed  to  clean  machinery  while  in  motion.  Children  under  sixteen  years 
of  age  shaii.  not  be  permitted  to  operate  or  assist  in  operating  dangerous 
machines  of  any  kind. 

§  2.  Tills  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

CHAPTER  326. 

AN  ACT  to  amend  the  insanity  law,  providing  for  the  examination 
of  immigrants  at  the  port  of  New  York  to  ascertain  their  mentaf 
condition. 

Became  a  law  April  13,  1904,  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor.     Passed,  three-fifths  bein> 

present. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly, 
do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Article  one  of  chapter  five  hundred  and  forty-five  of  the  lawi 
of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six,  entitled  "An  act  in  relation  to  the 
insane,  constituting  chapter  twenty-eight  of  the  general  laws,"  is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section  to  be  known  as  section 
eighteen  and  to  read  as  follows: 
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§  18.  Board  of  alienists  for  examination  of  insane,  idiotic,  imbecfle  and 
epileptic  immigrants;  powers  and  duties. — A  board  of  alienists  for  the  exam- 
ination of  insane,  idiotic,  imbecile  and  epileptic  immigrants  is  hereby  estab- 
lished.  Such  board  shall  consist  of  a  chief  examiner  and  two  assistant  ex- 
aminers, to  be  appointed  by  the  commission  in  lunacy.  The  chief  examiner 
shall  be  a  reputable  pnysician,  a  graduate  of  an  incorporated  medical  college, 
of  at  least  ten  years  actual  experience  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and 
of  at  least  five  years  experience  in  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  committed 
insane.  The  two  assistant  examiners  shall  be  reputable  physicians,  graduates 
of  an  incorporated  medical  college,  of  at  least  three  years'  actual  experience 
in  the  practice  of  their  profession,  and  of  at  least  one  year's  experience  in 
the  care  and  treatment  of  the  committed  insane.  The  chief  examiner  shall 
receive  an  annual  salary  of  five  thousand  dollars,  and  each  assistant  shall 
receive  an  annual  salary  of  three  thousand  dollars,  to  be  paid  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  salaries  of  the  assistants  and  clerks  of  the  conmiission  in 
lunacy.  Each  of  such  examiners  shall  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  the  board  and  while  engaged  therein  shall  reside 
at  the  port  of  New  York.  Arrangements  shall  be  made  by  the  commission 
in  lunacy  for  the  proper  accommodation  of  such  board  either  with  the  board 
of  commissioners  of  quarantine  at  the  port  of  New  York  or  with  the  proper 
authorities  of  the  United  States  having  control  of  the  inspection  and  exami- 
nation of  immigrants  at  such  port.  Such  board  shall  inspect  and  examine 
all  immigrants  coming  into  this  country  at  the  port  of  New  York  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  any  of  them  be  insane,  idiotic,  imbecile  or 
epileptic.  The  board  shall  notify  the  proper  authorities  of  the  United  States 
having  control  of  the  enforcement  of  the  immigration  laws  at  such  port, 
of  such  immigrants  as  are  found  to  be  insane,  idiotic,  imbecile  or  epileptic, 
and  shall  arrange  for  their  deportation  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  such  laws.  The  duties  hereby  imposed  upon  such  board  shall  be  per- 
formed under  the  supervision  of  tne  commission  in  lunacy,  and  in  accordance 
witn  rules  adopted  \^  it.  The  commission  may  impose  such  other  duties  on 
such  board  as  it  may  deem  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  out  the 
general  purposes  and  intent  of  this  section.  The  commission  may  employ 
such  other  persons  as  they  deem  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  section.  The  port  wardens  of  the  port  of 
New  York  shall,  when  requested  by  the  commission  or  by  any  member  of 
such  board  of  alienists^  assist  in  arranging  for  the  deportation  of  such  insane, 
idiotic,  imbecile  or  epileptic  immigrants,  and  shall  perform  such  duties  in 
respect  to  the  enforcement  of  this  section  as  may  be  reasonably  required  of 
them  by  the  commission  or  any  member  of  such  board. 

§  2.  Tliis  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

CHAPTER  424. 

AN  ACT  to  provide  for  the  compulsory  education  of  Indian  children 

on  the  Indian  reservations. 

Became  a  law  April  27, 1004,  with   the  approval  of  the  Qovemor.      Paaaed,  three-fifths  being 

present. 

The  People  of  the  Btate  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Aee^mhly, 

do  enact  ae  followg: 

Section  1.  Short  title. — ^This  chapter  shall  be  known  as  the  compulsory 
education  law  for  the  Indian  reservations. 
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§  3.  Required  attendance  upon  instruction. — ^Every  Indian  child  between 
six  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  in  proper  physical  and  mental  condition  to 
attend  school,  shall  regularly  attend  upon  instruction  at  a  school  in  which 
at  least  the  common  school  branches  of  reading,  spelling,  writing,  arith- 
metic, English  grammar  and  geography  are  taught,  or  upon  equivalent  in- 
struction by  a  competent  teacher  elsewhere  than  at  such  school  as  follows: 
Every  Indian  child  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age  not  regularly 
and  lawfully  engaged  in  any  useful  employment  or  service,  and  every  such 
child  between  six  and  fourteen  years  of  age,  shall  so  attend  upon  instruc- 
tion as  many  days  annually  during  the  period  between  the  first  days  of 
September  and  the  following  July  as  a  public  school  of  the  community  or 
district  of  the  reservation,  in  which  such  child  resides,  shall  be  in  session 
during  the  same  period.  If  any  such  child  shall  so  attend  upon  instruction 
elsewhere  than  at  the  public  school,  such  instruction  shall  be  at  least  equiva- 
lent to  the  instruction  given  to  Indian  children  of  like  age  at  a  school  of 

the  community  or  district  in  which  such  child  shall  reside;  etc.     •     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

*«*•««*»•*•* 

§  5.  Persons  employing  Indian  children  unlawfully  to  be  fined. — It  shall 
be  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm,  association  or  corporation  to  employ  any 
Indian  child  residing  on  any  Indian  reservation  between  six  and  fourteen 
years  of  age,  in  any  business  or  service  whatever,  during  any  part  of  the 
term  during  which  the  school  in  the  community  or  district  in  which  such 
child  resides  is  in  session,  or  to  employ  any  Indian  child  residing  on  any 
reservation  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  does  not,  at  the 
time  of  such  employment  present  a  consent  in  writing  signed  by  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  Indian  schools  on  the  reservation  on  which  such  child  resides  to 
the  effect  that  such  child  may  be  employed,  and  specifying  the  nature  of  the 
service  and  the  duration  of  such  service  or  employment;  and  any  person, 
firm,  association  or  corporation  who  shall  employ  any  Indian  child  contrary 
to  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  for  each  offense  forfeit  and  pay  to 
the  superintendent  of  Indian  schools  of  the  reservation  on  which  such  child 
resides,  a  penalty  of  twenty-five  dollars,  the  same,  when  paid,  to  be  used  for 
the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  schools  on  said  reservation. 

§  12.  Chapter  one  hundred  and  eighty- three  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  chapter  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  one  are  hereby  repealed. 

§  13.  This  act  shall  take  effect  May  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  four. 

CHAPTER  432. 

AN  ACT  to  regulate  the  keeping  of  employment  agencies  in  cities  of 
the  first  and  second  class  where  fees  are  charged  for  procuring 
employment  or  situations. 

Became  a  law  April  27,  1904,  with   the   approval   of   the   Governor.     Passed,  three-fifths 

being  present. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  Sew  Yorkf  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly, 

do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Definitions. — The  term  person  when  used  in  this  act,  means 
and  includes  any  individual,  company,  association,  or  corporation,  or  their 
agents,  and  the  term  employment  agency  means  and  includes  the  business 
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of  keeping  an  intelligence  office,  employment  bureau,  or  other  agency  or 
office  for  procuring  work  or  employment  for  persons  seeking  employment 
where  a  fee  or  privilege  is  exacted,  charged  or  received  directly  or  indirectly 
for  procuring  or  assisting  to  procure  employment,  work,  or  a  situation  of 
any  kind,  or  for  procuring  or  providing  help  for  any  person,  whether  such 
fee  is  collected  from  the  applicant  for  employment  or  the  applicant  for 
help,  excepting  agencies  for  procuring  employment  for  schoolteachers  ex- 
clusively. The  term  fee  as  used  in  this  act  means  money  or  a  written 
promise  to  pay  money. 

§  2.  License. — No  person  shall  open,  keep  or  carry  on  any  such  employ- 
ment agency  in  the  cities  of  the  firs-  and  second  class,  unless  every  such 
person  shall  procure  a  license  therefor  from  the  mayor  of  the  city  in 
which  such  person  intends  to  conduct  such  agency.  Any  person  who  shall 
open  or  conduct  such  an  employment  agency  without  first  procuring  said 
license  shall  be  punishable  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars,  or,  on  failure  to  pay  such  fine,  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding 
thirty  days.  Such  license  shall  be  granted  upon  the  payment  to  said  mayor 
of  a  fee  of  twenty-five  dollars  annually  for  such  employment  agencies  in 
cities  of  the  first  and  second  class.  Every  license  shall  contain  the  name 
of  the  person  licensed,  a  designation  of  the  city,  street  and  number  of  the 
house  in  which  the  person  licensed  is  authorized  to  carry  on  the  said  em-, 
ployment  agency,  and  the  number  and  date  of  such  license.  Such  license 
shall  not  be  valid  to  proteci:  any  other  than  the  person  to  whom  it  is  issued 
or  any  place  other  than  that  designated  in  the  license  unless  consent  is 
obtained  from  the  mayor.  No  such  agency  shall  be  located  in  rooms  used 
for  living  purposes,  where  boarders  or  lodgers  are  kept,  or  on  premises  where 
intoxicating  liquors  are  sold,  excepting  caf^s  and  restaurants  in  office  build- 
ings. If  said  licensed  person  shall  conduct  a  lodging  house  for  the  unem- 
ployed, separate  and  apart  from  such  agency,  it  shall  be  so  designated  in 
the  license.  The  application  lor  such  license  shall  be  filed  not  less  than 
one  month  prior  to  the  granting  of  said  license  and  shall  be  accompanied 
by  the  affidavits  of  two  persons  who  have  known  the  applicant  or  the  chief 
officers  thereof,  if  a  corporation  for  five  years,  stating  that  the  said  applicant 
is  a  person  of  good  moral  character.  The  license  shall  run  to  the  first 
i^aesday  of  May  next  ensuing  the  date  thereof  and  no  longer  unless  sooner 
revoked  by  the  mayor. 

§  3.  Bond. — ^I'he  mayor  of  said  city  shall  require  such  person  to  file  with 
his  application  for  a  license  a  bond  in  due  form  to  the  people  of  the  said 
city  in  the  penal  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  in  cities  of  the  first  and 
second  class,  with  two  or  more  sufficient  sureties,  and  conditioned  that  the 
obligor  will  not  violate  any  of  the  duties,  terms,  conditions,  provisions  or 
requirements  of  this  act.  If  any  person  shall  be  aggrieved  by  the  miscon- 
duct of  any  such  licensed  person,  and  shall  recover  judgment  against  him 
therefor,  such  person  may,  after  the  return  unsatisfied,  either  in  whole  or 
in  part,  of  any  execution  issued  upon  said  judgment,  maintain  an  action 
in  his  own  name  upon  the  bond  of  said  employment  agent  in  any  court 
having  jurisdiction  of  the  amount  claimed  provided  such  court  shall,  upon 
application  made  for  the  purpose,  grant  such  leave  to  prosecute. 

§  4.  Register;  references. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  such  licensed 
person  to  keep  a  register,  approved  by  the  mayor,  in  which  shall  be  entered, 
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In  the  English  language,  the  date  of  every  application  for  employment;  the 
name  and  address  of  the  applicant;  the  amount  of  the  fee  received,  and 
whenever  possible,  the  names  and  addresses  of  former  employers  or  persons 
to  whom  such  applicant  is  known.  Such  licensed  person  shall  also  enter 
in  a  separate  register  approved  by  the  mayor  in  the  English  language,  the 
name  and  address  of  every  applicant  for  help,  the  date  of  such  application, 
the  kind  of  help  requested,  the  names  of  the  persons  sent,  with  the  designa- 
tion of  the  one  employed,  the  amount  of  the  fee  received  and  the  rate  of 
wages  agreed  upon.  The  aforesaid  registers  of  applicants  for  employment 
and  for  help  shall  be  open  during  office  hours  to  inspection  by  the  mayor. 
No  such  licensed  person,  his  agent  or  employees,  shall  make  any  false  entry 
in  such  registers.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  licensed  person,  whenever 
possible,  to  communicate  orally  or  in  writing  with  at  least  one  of  the  persons 
mentioned  as  references  for  every  applicant  for  work  in  private  families,  or 
employed  in  a  fiduciary  capacity,  and  the  result  of  such  investigation  shall 
be  kept  on  file  in  such  agency. 

§  5.  Fees;  receipts. — The  fees  charged  applicants  for  employment  as  lum- 
bermen, agricultural  hands,  coachmen,  grooms,  hostlers,  seamstresses,  cooks, 
waiters,  waitresses,  scrub- women,  laundresses,  maids,  nurses  (except  pro- 
fessional) ana  a'U  domestics  and  servants,  unskilled  workers  and  general 
laborers,  shall  not  in  any  case  exceed  ten  per  centum  of  the  first  month's 
wages,  and  for  all  other  applicants  for  employment,  shall  not  exceed  the 
amount  of  the  first  week's  wages  or  salary  or  five  per  centum  of  the  first 
year's  salary.  In  case  ti^e  applicant  shall  not  accept  or  obtain  help  or 
employment,  through  such  agency,  then  such  licensed  person  shall  on  demand, 
repay  the  full  amount  of  the  said  fee,  allowing  five  days'  time  to  determine 
the  fact  of  the  applicant's  failure  to  obtain  help  or  employment;  except 
when  it  appears  that  the  said  licensed  person  has  in  good  faith,  attempted 
to  procure  help  or  employment  for  said  applicant,  then  he  shall  be  entitled  to 
retain  of  such  fee  paid,  an  amount  not  exceeding  fifty  cents.  If  an  employee 
furnished  fails  to  remain  one  week  in  the  situation,  a  new  employee  shall 
be  furnished  or  three-fifths  of  the  fee  returned,  within  four  days  of  demand; 
if  the  employee  is  discharged  within  one  week  without  said  applicant's 
fault  another  position  shall  be  furnished  or  three-fifths  of  the  fee  returned. 
Failure  of  said  applicant  for  help  to  notify  said  licensed  person  that  such 
help  has  been  obtained  through  means  other  than  said  agency  shall  entitle 
said  licensed  person  to  retain  or  collect  three-fifths  of  the  said  fee.  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  such  licensed  person  to  give  to  every  applicant  for  employ- 
ment from  whom  a  fee  shall  be  received  a  receipt  in  which  shall  be  stated, 
the  name  of  said  applicant,  the  date  and  amount  of  the  fee,  and  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  is  paid,  and  to  every  applicant  for  help  a  receipt  stating 
the  name  and  address  of  said  applicant,  the  date  and  amount  of  the  fee, 
and  the  kind  of  help  to  be  provided.  Every  such  receipt  shall  have  printed 
on  the  back  thereof  a  copy  ot  this  section  in  the  English  language  and  in 
languages  which  persons  commonly  doing  business  with  such  office  can  under- 
stand. No  such  licensed  person  shall  receive  or  accept  any  valuable  thing 
or  gift  as  a  fee  or  in  lieii  thereof  and  no  fee  shall  be  accepted  by  such 
licensed  person  for  any  other  purpose  except  as  herein  provided.  No  such 
licensed  person  shall  divide  fees  with  contractors  or  other  employers  to  whom 
applicants  for  employment  are  sent.     Every  such  licensed  person  shall  give 
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to  each  applicant  for  employment  a  card  containing  the  name  and  addrest 
of  such  employment  agency  and  the  written  name  and  address  of  the  person 
to  whom  the  applicant  is  sent  for  employment.  Every  suoh  licensed  person 
shall  post  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  each  room  of  such  agency  a  plain  and 
legible  copy  of  this  act,  which  shall  be  printed  in  languages,  which  persona 
commonly  doing  business  with  such  office  can  understand. 

§  6.  £]jipl03nnent  contract — No  such  person  shall  induce  or  attempt  to 
induce  any  employee  to  leave  his  employment  with  a  view  to  obtaining  other 
employment  through  such  agency.  Whenever  such  licensed  person  or  any 
other  acting  for  him,  agrees  to  send  one  or  more  persons  to  work  as  con- 
tract laborers  in  any  one  place  outside  the  city  in  which  such  agency  is 
located,  the  said  licensed  person  shall  file  with  the  mayor  within  five  days 
after  the  contract  is  made,  a  statement  containing  the  following  items: 
name  and  address  of  the  employer,  name  and  address  of  the  employee; 
nature  of  the  work  to  be  performed,  hours  of  labor;  wages  offered,  designa- 
tion of  the  persons  employed,  and  terms  of  transportation.  A  duplicate  copy 
of  this  statement  shall  be  given  to  the  applicant  for  employment  in  a 
language  which  he  is  able  to  understand. 

§  7.  Character  of  employer;  fraud. — No  such  licensed  person  shall  send 
or  cause  to  be  sent  any  female  help  as  servants  or  inmates  to  any  question- 
able place,  or  place  of  bad  repute,  house  of  illfame,  or  assignation  house, 
or  to  any  house  or  place  of  amusement  kept  for  immoral  purposes,  the  char- 
acter of  which  such  licensed  person  could  have  ascertained  upon  reasonable 
inquiry.  No  such  licensed  person  shall  knowingly  permit  questionable  char- 
acter or  procurers  to  frequent  such  agency.  No  such  licensed  person  shall 
publish  or  cause  to  be  published  any  false  or  fraudulent  notice  or  advertise- 
ment; all  advertisements  of  such  employment  agency  by  means  of  cards, 
circulars,  or  signs  and  in  newspapers  and  other  publications,  and  all  letter- 
heads, receipts,  and  blanks  shall  contain  the  name  and  address  of  such 
employment  agency  and  no  such  licensed  person  shall  give  any  false  informa- 
tion, or  make  any  false  promise  concerning  employment  to  any  applicant 
who  shall  register  for  employment  or  help. 

§  8.  Enforcement. — In  cities  of  the  first  class  the  enforcement  of  this  act 
shan  be  entrusted  to  a  commissioner  to  be  known  as  a  commissioner  of 
licenses,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  mayor,  and  whose  salary  together 
with  those  of  the  inspectors  to  be  appointed  by  him  shall  be  fixed  by  the 
board  of  estimate  and  apportionment.  He  shall  appoint  inspectors  who  shall 
make  at  least  bimonthly  visits  to  every  such  agency  excepting  agencies 
exclusively  for  procuring  executive,  clerical,  and  technical  positions  for  men 
only,  which  shall  be  inspected  on  complaint  made  to  said  commissioner.  Such 
inspectors  shall  see  that  all  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  complied  with, 
and  shall  have  no  other  duties.  Complaints  against  any  such  licensed  person 
shall  be  made  orally  or  in  writing  to  the  commissioner  and  notice  of  such 
complaints  shall  be  made  orally  or  otherwise  as  the  commissioner  may 
direct  to  said  licensed  person  and  upon  ^uch  complaint  a  hearing  shall  be 
had  before  him  within  three  days.  Said  commissioner  shall  keep  a  record  of 
all  such  complaints  and  hearings.  The  said  commissioner  shall  revoke  any 
license  for  any  good  cause  shown,  but  reasonable  opportunity  shall  be  given 
said  licensed  person  to  defend  himself.  Wlienever  for  any  cause  such  license 
is  revoked,  said  oommissioner  shall  not  issue  another  License  to  said  licensed 
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person  or  his  representative.  In  cities  of  the  second  class  the  duties  of 
said  commissioner  may  be  performed  by  the  mayor,  or  an  officer  appointed 
by  him.  Any  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  constitute  a  mis- 
demeanor punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year,  except  as  provided  in 
section  two,  and  the  commissioner  shall  institute  criminal  proceedings  for 
its  enforcement  before  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 

§  9.  Repealing. — All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  relating  to  employment  agencies 
in  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class,  inconsistent  with  this  act,  are  hereby 
repealed,  except  the  provisions  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  fifteen  of  the 
laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven  known  as  the  labor  law. 

§  10.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  May  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  four. 

CHAPTER  447. 

AN  ACT  to  amend  the  agricultural  law  relative  to  the  time  of  holding 

the  state  fair. 

Became  a  law  April  27,  1904,  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor.     Pa<8ed,  three-fifths  being 

present. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Asaemhly, 
do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  one  hundred  and  forty- two  of  chapter  three  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three,  entitled 
"An  act  in  relation  to  agriculture,  constituting  articles  one,  two,  three, 
four  and  five  of  chapter  thirty-three,  general  laws,"  as  added  by  chapter  three 
hundred  and  forty-six,  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred,  and  as  amended 
by  chapter  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred 
and  one,  and  as  amended  by  chapter  two  hundred  and  sixty-three  of  the  laws 
of  nineteen  hundred  and  two,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

§  142.  State  fair. — II2  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  commission  to  hold  a 
state  fair  at  such  times  as  it  may  deem  proper,  except  that  said  state  fair 
shall  not  be  held  on  the  first  Monday  in  September,  known  as  labor  day*  and 
between  January  first  and  February  fifteenth  in  each  calendar  year  to 
publish  the  time  of  holding  said  fair  in  such  year.  It  shall  not  be  lawful 
for  any  corporation,  association  or  individual  to  hold  or  conduct  any  trotting 
or  pacing  race  or  races  during  the  week  in  which  the  state  fair  is  held, 
except  upon  half-mile  tracks,  and  except  at  the  fairs  held  by  agricultural 
societies  which  have  received  moneys  from  the  state,  and  no  corporation, 
association  or  individual  holding  such  races  during  said  week  shall  be  entitled 
to  any  of  the  benefits  conferred  by  chapter  five  hundred  and  seventy  of  the 
laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five,  and  any  acts  amendatory  thereof, 
or  by  any  general  or  special  law.  Such  commission  may  make,  alter,  sus- 
pend or  repeal  needed  rules  relating  to  such  fair,  including  the  times  and 
duration  thereof,  the  terms  and  conditions  of  entries  and  admissions,  ex- 
hibits, sale  of  privileges,  payments  of  premiums,  and  any  other  matters 
which  it  may  deem  proper  in  connection  with  such  fair.  It  shall  furnish 
to  each  person  who,  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  January,  nineteen  hundred, 
was  a  life  member  of  the  state  agricultural  society,  a  free  admission  to  the 
fair  grounds  during  tne  fair  of  each  year  during  the  life  of  such  member. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  January  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  five. 

*  Italicised  words  are  new  matter. 
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CHAPTER  523. 

AN  ACT  to  amend  the  labor  law,  relative  to  the  illegal  use  of  labels 

adopted  by  labor  organizations. 

Became  a  law  April  29,  1904,  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor.     Passed,  three-fifths  being 

present. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  A'eir  Yorky  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly, 
do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  sixteen  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  fifteen  of  the  laws 
of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  entitled  "An  act  in  relation  to  labor, 
constituting  chapter  thirty-two  of  the  general  laws,"  as  amended  by  chapter 
eighty- eight  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  two,  is  hereby  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

§  16.  Illegal  use  of  labels,  et  cetera,  a  misdemeanor;  injunction  proceed- 
ings.— ^A  person  who,  (1)  shall  in  any  way  use  or  display  the  labels  brand, 
mark,  name  or  other  character,  adopted  by  any  such  union  or  association  as 
provided  in  the  preceding  section,  without  the  consent  or  authority  of  such 
union  or  association;  or  (2)  shall  counterfeit  or  imitate  any  such  label, 
brand,  mark,  name  or  other  character,  or  knowingly,  sells  or  disposes  or 
keeps  or  has  in  his  possession  with  intent  to  sell  or  dispose  of,  any  goods, 
wares,  merchandise  or  other  products  of  labor,  upon  which  any  such  counter- 
feit or  imitation  is  attached,  affixed,  printed,  stamped  or  impressed,  or 
knowingly  sells  or  disposes  of,  or  keeps  or  has  in  his  possession  with  intent 
to  9ell,  or  dispose  of  any  goods,  wares,  merchandise  or  other  products  of 
labor  contained  in  any  box,  case,  can,  or  package,  to  which,  or  on  which  any 
such  counterfeit  or  imitation  is  attached,  afi^ed,  printed,  painted,  stamped 
or  impressed,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine 
of  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars,  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  or 
by  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  three  months  nor  more  than  one  year,  or 
by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment.  After  filing  copies  of  such  device,  such 
union  or  association  may  also  maintain  an  action  to  enjoin  the  manufacture, 
use,  display  or  sale  of  counterfeit  or  colorable  imitations  of  such  device,  or 
of  goods  bearing  the  same,  or  the  unauthorized  use  or  display  of  such  device, 
or  of  goods  bearing  the  same,  and  the  court  may  restrain  such  wrongful 
manufacture,  use,  display  or  sale,  and  every  unauthorized  use  or  display  by 
others  of  the  genuine  devices  so  registered  and  filed,  if  such  use  or  display 
is  not  authorized  by  the  owner  thereof,  and  may  award  to  the  plaintiff  such 
damages  resulting  from  such  wrongful  manufacture,  use,  display  or  slile  as 
may  be  proved,  together  with  the  profits  derived  therefrom. 
§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

CHAPTER  550. 

AN  ACT  to  amend  the  labor  law  in  relation  to  tenement-made  articles. 

Became  a  law  May  3,  1904,  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor.     Passed,  three-fifths  bein^ 

present. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  Xeiv  York,  represented  in  Septate  and  Assembly, 

do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  two  of  article  one  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  fifteen 
of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  constituting  chapter  thirty- 
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two  of  the  general  law8«  as  amended  by  chapter  one  hundred  and  ninflft^- 
one  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninet^-ninej  is  hereby  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

§  2.  Definitions. — ^The  term  employee,  when  used  in  this  chapter,  means  a 
mechanic,  workingman  or  laborer  who  works  for  another  for  hire.  The  per- 
son, employing  any  such  mechanic,  workingman  or  laborer,  whether  the  owner, 
proprietor,  agent,  superintendent,  foreman  or  other  subordinate,  is.  desig- 
nated in  this  chapter  as  an  employer.  The  term  factory,  when  used  in  this 
chapter,  shall  be  construed  to  include  also  any  mill,  workshop,  or  other 
manufacturing  or  business  establishment  where  one  or  more  persons  are 
employed  at  labor.  The  term  mercantile  establishment,  when  used  in  this 
chapter,  means  any  place  where  goods,  wares  or  merchandise  are  offered  for 
sale.  The  term  tenement  house,  where  used  in  this  chapter,  means  any 
house  or  building,  or  portion  thereof,  which  is  rented,  leased,  let  or  hired  out, 
to  be  occupied,  or  is  occupied  as  the  home  or  residence  of  three  families  or 
more  living  independently  of  each  other,  and  doing  their  oooking  upon  the 
premises,  and  having  a  common  right  in  the  halls,  stairways,  yards,  water 
closets  or  privies,  or  some  of  them,  and  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  shall 
be  construed  to  include  any  building  on  the  same  lot  with  any  dwelling 
house  and  which  is  used  for  any  of  the  purposes  specified  in  section  one 
hundred  of  this  act.  Whenever,  in  this  chapter,  authority  is  conferred  upon 
the  commissioner  of  labor,  it  shall  also  be  deemed  to  include  his  assistant 
or  a  deputy  acting  under  his  direction. 

§  2.  Section  one  hundred  of  article  seven  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

§  100.  Manufacturing,  altering,  repairing  or  finishing  articles  in  tene- 
ments.— No  tenement  house  nor  any  part  thereof  shall  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  manufacturing,  altering,  repairing  or  finishing  therein,  any  coat:«, 
vests,  knee-pants,  trousers,  overalls,  cloaks,  hats,  caps,  suspenders,  jersey?, 
blouses,  dresses,  waists,  waistbands,  underwear,  neckwear,  furs,  fur  trim- 
mings, fur  garments,  skirts,  shirts,  aprons,  purses,  pocketbooks,  slippers, 
paper  boxes,  paper  bags,  feathers,  artificial  flowers,  cigarettes,  cigars  or  um- 
brellas, without  a  license  therefor  as  provided  in  this  article.  But  nothing 
herein  contained  shall  apply  to  collars,  cufi's,  shirts  or  shirt  waists  made  of 
cotton  or  linen  fabrics  that  are  subjected  to  the  laundry ing  process  before 
being  offered  for  sale.  Application  for  such  a  license  shall  be  made  to  the 
commissioner  of  labor  by  the  owner  of  such  tenement  house,  or  by  his  duly 
authorized  agent.  Such  application  shall  describe  the  house  by  street  number 
or  otherwise,  as  the  case  may  bo,  in  such  manner  as  will  enable  the  com- 
missioner of  labor  easily  to  find  the  same;  it  shall  also  state  the  number  of 
apartments  in  such  house;  it  shall  contain  the  full  name  and  address  of  the 
owner  of  the  said  house,  and  shall  be  in  such  form  as  the  commissioner  of 
labor  may  determine.  Blank  applications  shall  be  prepared  and  furnished 
by  the  coramissioner  of  labor.  Upon  receipt  of  such  application  the  com- 
missioner of  labor  shall  consult  the  records  of  the  local  health  department 
or  board,  or  other  appropriate  local  authority  charged  with  the  duty  of 
sanitary  inspection  of  such  houses;  if  such  records  show  the  presence  of 
any  infectious,  contagious  or  communicable  disease,  or  the  existence  of  any 
uncomplied  with  orders  or  \iolations  which  indicate  the  presence  of  imsani- 
tary  conditions  in  such  house,  the  commissioner  of  labor,  may,  without 
making  an  inspection  of  the  building,  deny  such  application  for  a  license, 
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and  may  continue  to  deny  auoh  application  until  such  time  as  the  reoords 
of  said  department^  board  or  other  local  authority  show  that  the  said  tene- 
ment house  is  free  from  the  presence  of  infectious,  contagious  or  com- 
municable disease,  and  f ronx  all  unsanitary  conditions.  Before^  however,  any 
such  license  is  granted,  an  inspection  of  the  building  sought  to  be  licensed 
must  be  made  by  the  commissioner  of  labor,  and  a  statement  must  be  filed 
by  him  as  a  matter  of  public  record,  to  the  effect  that  the  records  of  the 
local  health  department  or  board  or  other  appropriate  authority  charged 
with  the  duty  of  sanitary  inspection  of  such  houses,  show  the  existence  of  no 
infectious,  contagious  or  communicable  disease  nor  of  any  unsanitary  con- 
ditions in  the  said  house;  such  statement  must  be  dated  and  signed  in  ink 
with  the  full  name  of  the  employee  responsible  therefor.  A  similar  state- 
ment similarly  signed,  showing  the  results  of  the  inspection  of  the  said 
building  must  also  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  commissioner  of  labor  before 
any  license  is  granted.  If  the  commissioner  of  labor  ascertain  that  such 
building  is  free  from  infectious,  contagious  or  communicable  disease,  that 
there  are  no  defects  of  plumbing  that  will  permit  the  free  entrance  of  sewer 
air,  that  such  building  is  in  a  clean  and  proper  sanitary  condition  and  that 
the  articles  specified  in  this  section  may  be  manufactured  therein  under 
clean  and  healthful  conditions,  he  shall  grant  a  license  permitting  the  use 
of  such  building,  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing,  altering,  repairing  or 
finishing  such  articles.  Such  license  shall  be  framed,  such  frame  to  be 
furnished  by  the  commissioner  of  labor  upon  receipt  by  him  of  one  dollar 
for  which  a  receipt  in  writing  shall  be  given,  and  shall  be  posted  by  the 
owner  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  public  hallway  on  the  entrance  floor  of 
the  building  to  which  it  relates.  It  may  be  revoked  by  the  commissioner  of 
labor  if  the  health  of  the  community  or  of  the  employees  requires  it,  or  if 
the  owner  of  the  said  tenement  house,  or  his  duly  authorized  agent  fails  to 
comply  with  the  orders  of  the  commissioner  of  labor  within  ten  days  after 
the  receipt  of  such  orders,  or  if  it  appears  that  the  building  to  which  such 
license  relates  is  not  in  a  healthy  and  proper  sanitary  condition.  In  every 
case  where  a  license  is  revoked  or  denied  by  the  commissioner  of  labor  the 
reasons  therefor  shall  be  stated  in  writing,  and  the  records  of  such  revoca- 
tion or  denial  shall  be  deemed  public  records.  Where  a  license  is  revoked, 
before  such  tenement  house  can  again  be  used  for  the  purposes  specified  in 
this  section,  a  new  license  must  be  obtained,  as  if  no  license  had  previously 
existed.  Every  tenement  house  and  all  the  parts  thereof  in  which  any  of 
the  articles  named  in  this  section  are  manufactured,  altered,  repaired  or 
finished  shall  be  kept  in  a  clean  and  sanitary  condition  and  shall  be  subject 
to  inspection  and  examination  by  the  commissioner  of  labor,  for  the  pur- 
pose* ascertaining  whether  said  garments  or  articles  or  part  or  parts  thereof, 
are  clean  and  free  from  vermin  and  every  matter  of  an  infectious  or  con- 
tagious nature.  An  inspection  shall  be  made  by  the  commissioner  of  labor 
of  each  licensed  teneii  ent  house  not  less  than  once  in  every  six  months,  to 
determine  its  sanitary  condition,  and  shall  include  all  parts  of  such  house 
and  the  plumbing  thereof.  Before  making  such  inspection  the  commissioner 
of  labor  may  consult  the  records  of  the  local  department  or  board  charged 
with  the  duty  of  sanitary  Inspection  of  tenement  houses,  to  determine  the 
frequency  of  orders  issued  by  such  department  or  board  in  relation  to  the 
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said  tenement  house,  since  the  last  inspection  of  such  building  was  made  by 
the  commissioner  of  labor.  Whenever  the  commissioner  of  labor  finds  any 
unsanitary  condition  in  a  tenement  house  for  which  a  license  has  been  issued 
as  provided  in  this  section^  he  shall  at  once  issue  an  order  to  the  owner 
thereof  directing  him  to  remedy  such  condition  forthwith.  Whenever  the 
commissioner  of  labor  finds  any  of  the  articles  specified  in  this  section 
manufactured,  altered,  repaired  or  finished,  or  in  process  thereof,  in  a  room 
or  apartment  of  a  tenement  house,  and  such  room  or  apartment  is  in  a 
filthy  condition,  he  shall  notify  the  tenants  thereof  to  immediately  clean  the 
same,  and  to  maintain  it  in  a  cleanly  condition  at  all  times;  where  the  com- 
missioner of  labor  finds  such  room  or  apartment  to  be  habitually  kept  in  a 
filthy  condition,  he  may  in  his  discretion  cause  to  be  affixed  to  the  entrance 
door  of  such  apartment  a  placard  calling  attention  to  such  facts  and  pro- 
hibiting the  manufacture,  alteration,  repair  or  finishing  of  said  articles 
therein.  No  person,  except  the  commissioner  of  labor,  shall  remove  or  deface 
any  such  placard  so  afiixed.  None  of  the  articles  specified  in  this  section 
shall  be  manufactured,  altered,  repaired  or  finished  in  any  room  or  apart- 
ment of  a  tenement  house,  where  there  is  or  has  been  a  case  of  infectious, 
contagious  or  communicable  disease  in  such  room  or  apartment,  until  such 
time  as  the  local  department  or  board  of  health  shall  certify  to  the  com- 
missioner of  labor  that  such  disease  has  terminated,  and  that  the  said  room 
or  apartment  has  been  properly  disinfected,  if  disinfection  after  such  disease 
is  required  by  the  local  ordinances,  or  by  the  rules  or  regulations  of  such 
department  or  board.  None  of  the  articles  specified  in  this  section  shall  be 
manufactured,  altered,  repaired,  or  finished  in  a  part  of  a  cellar  or  base- 
ment of  a  tenement  house,  which  is  more  than  one-half  of  its  height  below 
the  level  of  the  curb  or  ground  outside  of  or  adjoining  the  same.  No  person 
snail  hire,  employ  or  contract  with  and*  person  to  manufacture,  alter,  re- 
pair or  finish  any  of  the  articles  named  in  this  section  in  any  room  or 
apartment  in  any  tenement  house  not  having  a  license  therefor  issued  as 
aforesaid.  None  of  the  articles  specified  in  this  section  shall  be  manu- 
factured, altered,  repaired  or  finiflhed  in  any  room  or  apartment  of  a  tene- 
ment house  by  any  person  other  than  the  members  of  the  family  living 
therein,  which  shall  include  a  husband  and  wife  and  their  children,  or  the 
children  of  either.  Nothing  in  this  section  contained  shall  prevent  the  em- 
ployment of  a  tailor  or  seamstress  by  any  person  or  family  for  the  purpose 
of  making,  altering,  repairing  or  finishing  any  article  of  wearing  apparel 
for  the  use  of  such  person  or  family. 

§  3.  Section  one  hundred  and  one  of  said  act  ia  hereby  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

§  101.  Register  of  persons  to  whom  work  is  given. — ^Persons  contracting 
for  the  manufacturing,  altering,  repairing  or  finishing  of  any  of  the  articles 
mentioned  in  section  one  hundred  of  this  act  or  giving  out  material  from 
which  they  or  any  part  of  them  are  to  be  manufactured,  altered,  repaired 
or  finished,  shall  keep  a  register  of  the  names  and  addresses  plainly  Written 
in  English  of  the  persons  to  whom  such  articles  or  materials  are  given  to 
be  so  manufactured,  altered,  repaired  or  finished  or  with  whom  they  have 
contracted  to  do  the  same.  It  shall  be  incumbent  upon  all  persons  contract- 
ing for  the  manufacturing,   altering,   repairing   or   finishing   of   any   of   the 
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articles  specified  in  section  one  hundred  of  this  act^  or  giving  out  material 
from  which  they  or  any  part  of  them  are  to  be  manufactured,  altered,  re- 
paired or  finished,  before  giving  out  the  same  to  ascertain  from  the  office 
of  the  commissioner  of  labor  whether  the  tenement  house  in  which  such 
articles  or  materials  are  to  be  manufactured,  altered,  repaired  or  finished, 
is  licensed  as  provided  in  this  act,  and  also  to  ascertain  from  the  local 
department  or  board  of  health  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  persons  then 
sick  of  any  infectious,  contagious  or  communicable  disease,  and  residing  in 
tenement  houses;  and  none  of  the  said  articles  nor  any  material  from  which 
they  or  any  part  of  them  are  to  be  manufactured,  altered,  repaired  or 
finished  shall  be  given  out  or  sent  to  any  person  residing  in  a  tenement 
house  that  is  not  licensed  as  provided  in  this  act,  or  to  any  person  residing 
in  a  room  or  apartment  in  which  there  exists  any  infectious,  contagious  or 
communicable  disease.  The  register  mentioned  in  this  section  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  inspection  by  the  commissioner  of  labor,  and  a  copy  thereof  shall 
be  furnished  on  his  demand  as  well  as  such  other  information  as  he  may 
require. 

§  4.  Section  one  hundred  and  three  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

§  103.  Powers  and  duties  of  boards  of  health  relative  to  tenement-made 
articles. — If  the  commissioner  of  labor  finds  evidence  of  disease  present  in 
a  workshop  or  in  a  room  or  apartment  in  a  tenement  house  or  dwelling 
house,  in  which  any  of  the  articles  named  in  section  one  hundred  of  this 
chapter  are  manufactured,  altered,  repaired  or  finished  or  in  process  thereof, 
ne  shall  afilx  to  such  articles  the  label  prescribed  in  the  preceding  section, 
and  immediately  report  to  the  local  board  of  health,  who  shall  disinfect  such 
articles,  if  necessary,  and  thereupon  remove  such  label.  If  the  commissioner 
of  labor  finds  that  infectious  or  contagious  diseases  exist  in  a  workshop, 
room  or  apartment  of  a  tenement  or  dwelling  house  in  which  any  of  the 
articles  specified  in  section  one  hundred  of  this  chapter,  are  being  manu- 
factured, altered,  repaired  or  finished,  or  that  articles  manufactured  or  in 
process  of  manufacture  therein  are  infected  or  that  goods  used  therein  are 
unfit  for  use,  he  shall  report  to  the  local  board  of  health.  The  local  health 
department  or  board  in  every  city,  town  and  village  whenever  there  is  any 
infectious,  contagious  or  communicable  disease  in  a  tenement  house  shall 
cause  an  inspection  of  such  tenement  house  to  be  made  within  foi-ty-eight 
hours.  If  any  of  the  articles  specified  in  section  one  himdred  of  this  act 
are  found  to  be  manufactured,  altered,  repaired  or  finished,  or  in  process 
thereof  in  an  apartment  in  which  such  disease  exists,  such  board  shall 
issue  such  order  as  the  public  health  may  require,  and  shall  at  once  report 
such  facts  to  the  commissioner  of  labor,  furnishing  such  further  informa- 
tion as  he  may  require.  Such  board  may  condemn  and  destroy  all  such 
infected  article  or  articles  manufactured  or  in  the  process  of  manufacture 
under  unclean  or  unhealthful  conditions.  The  local  health  department  or 
board  or  other  appropriate  authority  charged  with  the  duty  of  sanitary 
inspection  of  such  houses,  in  every  city,  town  and  village  shall,  when  so 
requested  by  the  commissioner  of  labor,  furnish  copies  of  its  records  as  to 
the  presence  of  infectious,  contagious  or  communicable  disease,  or  of  unsani- 
tary conditions  in  said  houses;  and  shall  furnish  such  other  information 
as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  commissioner  of  labor  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  act.     * 
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§  6.  Section  one  hundred  and  fire  of  said  aot  is  hereby  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

§  105.  Owners  of  tenement  and  dwelling  houses  not  to  permit  the  un- 
lawful use  thereof. — The  owner  or  agent  of  a  tenement  house  or  dwelling 
house  shall  not  permit  the  use  thereof  for  the  manufacture,  repair,  alteration 
or  finishing  of  any  of  the  articles  mentioned  in  this  article  contrary  to  its 
provisions.  If  a  room  or  apartment  in  such  tenement  house  or  dwelling 
house  be  so  unlawfully  used,  the  commissioner  of  labor  shall  serve  a  notice 
thereof  upon  such  owner  or  agent.  Unless  such  owner  or  agent  shall  cause 
such  unlawful  manufacture  to  be  discontinued  within  ten  days  after  the 
service  of  such  notice,  or  within  fifteen  days  thereafter  institutes  and  faith- 
fully prosecutes  proceedings  for  the  dispossession  of  the  occupant  of  a  tene- 
ment house,  or  dwelling  house  who  unlawfully  manufactures,  repairs,  alters 
'or  finishes  such  articles  therein,  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  violation  of 
tiiis  article,  as  if  he,  himself,  was  engaged  in  such  unlawful  manufacture, 
repair,  alteration  or  finishing.  The  unlawful  manufacture,  repair,  alteration 
or  finishing  of  any  of  such  articles  by  the  occupant  of  a  room  or  apartment 
of  a  tenement  house,  or  dwelling  shall  be  a  cause  for  dispossessing  such 
occupant  by  summary  proceedings  to  recover  possession  of  real  property,  as 
provided  in  the  code  of  civil  procedure. 

§  6.  This  act  shall  take  efifect  October  ^rst,  nineteen  hundred  and  four. 

CHAPTER  599. 

AN  ACT  to  amend  the  Greater  New  York  charter,  in  relation  to  quali- 
fications* of  patrolmen  and  firemen. 

Accepted  by  the  City.    Becaine  a  law  May  4, 1904,  with   the   approval  of  the  Governor. 

PaMed,  three-fiftha  being  present. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  'Sew  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Aaaemhly, 

do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Paction  seven  hundred  and  thirty-four  of  the  Greater  New 
York  charter,  as  reenactcd  by  chapter  four  hundred  and  sixty-six  of  the  laws 
of  nineteen  hundred  and  one,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

§  734.  No  person  shall  be  appointed  to  membership  in  the  fire  department 
or  continue  to  hold  membership  therein,  who  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  or  who  has  ever  been  convicted  of  felony;  nor  shall  any  person  be 
appointed  who  cannot  read  and  write  understandingly  the  English  language, 
or  who  shall  not  have  resided  within  the  state  one  year  immediately  prior  to 
his  appointment,  or  who  is  not  over  the  age  of  twenty-one  and  under  the  age 
of  thirty  years,  except  that  after  a  person's  name  is  placed  on  the  eligible 
list,  he  may  be  appointed  while  his  name  continues  on  the  same  list,  although 
meanwhile  he  may  have  attained  such  age.  Every  member  of  the  uniformed 
force  shall  reside  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 
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OHAPTEB  659. 

AN  ACT  to  amend  the  penal  code  relative  to  bribery  of  representativea 

of  labor  organizations. 

Became  a  law  May  9,  1004,  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor.     Passed,  three-fifths  being 

present. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly, 
do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Title  twelve  of  the  penal  code  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  section  to  be  section  four  hundred  and  forty-seven-f 
and  to  read  as  follows: 

§  447-f.  Bribery  of  labor  representatives. — A  person  who  gives  or  offers 
to  give  any  money  or  other  things  of  value  to  any  duly  appointed  repre- 
sentative of  a  labor  organization  with  intent  to  influence  him  in  respect  to 
any  of  his  acts,  decisions^  or  other  duties  as  such  representative,  or  to  induce 
him  to  prevent  or  cause  a  strike  by  the  employees  of  any  person  or  corpora- 
tion, is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor;  and  no  person  shall  be  excused  from  attend- 
ing and  testifying,  or  producing  any  books,  papers  or  other  documents  before 
any  court  or  magistrate,  upon  any  investigation,  proceeding  or  trial,  for  a 
violation  of  this  section,  upon  the  ground  or  for  the  reason  that  the  testi- 
mony or  evidence,  docuiQentary  or  otherwise,  required  of  him  may  tend  to 
convict  him  of  a  crime  or  subject  him  to  a  penalty  or  forfeiture;  but  no 
person  shall  be  prosecuted  or  subjected  to  any  penalty  or  forfeiture  for  or  on 
account  of  any  transaction,  matter  or  thing  concerning  which  he  may  so 
testify  or  produce  evidence,  documentary  or  otherwise,  and  no  testimony  so 
given  or  produced  shall  be  received  against  him  upon  any  criminal  investiga- 
tion or  proceeding. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  September  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  four. 

CHAPTER  709. 

AN  ACT  to  amend  sections  thirty  and  thirty-four  of  title  two  of  chapter 
three  of  part  four  of  the  revised  statutes  relating  to  state  prisons^ 
as  amended  by  chapter  three  hundred  and  eighty-two  of  the  laws  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  relative  to  the  compensation  of 
certain  officers. 

Became  a  law  May  11,  1904,  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor.     Passed,  three-fifths  being 

present. 

The  People  of  ike  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly, 

do  enact  ae  follows: 

Section  1.  Sections  thirty  and  thirty-four  of  title  two  of  chapter  three  of 
part  four  of  the  revised  statutes  relating  to  state  prisons,  as  amended  by 
chapter  three  hundred  and  eighty-two  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-nine,  are  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

§  30.  The  superintendent  of  state  prisons  shall  appoint  the  agent  and 
warden,  physician,  and  chaplain  of  each  of  the  said  prisons,  as  provided  in 
the  constitution;  and  he  may  remove  them  from  office  whenever  in  his  judg- 
ment the  public  interests  shall  so  require.  He  shall  designate  such  number 
of  guards,  teachers  and  other  employees  at  each  of  said  prisons  as  he  may 
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deem  necessary  for  the  safe-keeping  and  improvement  of  the  prisoners  or  for 
the  maintenance  of  discipline  and  he  shall  also  designate  which  of  them 
shall  reside  at  the  prison.  But  the  number  of  guards  shall  not  exceed  the 
proportion  of  one  guard  to  fourteen  prisoners  at  each  of  said  prisons. 

1.  The  comptroller  shall  appoint  a  clerk  of  each  of  said  prisons  as  pro- 
vided by  the  constitution,  and  is  authorized  to  appoint  an  assistant  clerk  of 
each  of  said  prisons  whenever  in  his  judgment  the  public  interests  shall  so 
require. 

2.  The  agent  and  warden  of  each  of  said  prisons  shall  appoint,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  superintendent  of  state  prisons,  a  principal  keeper,  a 
store-keeper,  a  kitchen-keeper,  a  hall -keeper,  a  yard-keeper,  a  sergeant  of  the 
guard,  and  so  many  other  keepers,  guards,  teachers  and  employees  of  such 
prison  as  shall  be  designated  by  the  superintendent  of  state  prisons  as  afore- 
said, and  such  agent  and  warden  shall  have  the  power  lo  remove  such  subor- 
dinate officers  and  employees  so  appointed  by  him. 

3.  No  appointment  shall  be  made  in  any  of  the  state  prisons  of  this  state 
on  the  groimds  of  political  partisanship;  but  honesty,  capacity,  and  adapta- 
tion shall  constitute  the  rule  for  appointments,  and  any  violation  of  this 
rule  shall  be  sufficient  cause  for  the  removal  from  office  of  the  officer  com- 
mitting such  violation.  No  person  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  sliall  be 
appointed  to  or  hold  any  office  at  any  stgte  prison,  nor  shall  any  subordi- 
nate officer  be  appointed  at  any  of  said  prisons  by  the  agent  and  warden, 
unless  such  subordinate  officer  is  a  citizen  of  this  state. 

§  34.  The  superintendent  of  state  prisons  shall,  from  time  to  time,  pre- 
scribe the  compensation  of  the  other  officers  of  said  prisons,  but  the  com- 
pensation so  fixed  and  prescribed  for  the  following  officers  in  each  of  such 
prisons  shall  not  in  any  case  exceed  the  rate  of  an  annual  salary  as  follows: 
To  the  principal  keeper,  two  thousand  dollars;  to  the  kitchen-keeper,  store- 
keeper, hall-keeper  and  yard-keeper,  each  twelve  hundred  dollars;  to  the 
sergeant  of  the  guard  nine  hundred  dollars;  to  the  state  detective  at  Sing 
Sing  prison  eighteen  hundred  dollars.  The  position  of  keeper  in  the  several 
state  prisons  is  hereby  abolished  and  officers  heretofore  designated  as  keepers 
shall  hereafter  be  classified  as  guards.  The  several  guards  shall  be  paid  only 
for  services  actually  rendered,  and  their  annual  compensation  shall  be  subject 
to  pro  rata  deduction  for  time  not  served.  The  compensation  of  guards  here- 
after appointed  shall  be  as  follows:  For  the  first  year's  service,  six  hundred 
and  sixty  dollars;  for  the  second  year's  service,  seven  hundred  and  forty  dol- 
lars; for  the  third  year's  service,  eight  hundred  and  twenty  dollars;  for  the 
fourth  year's  service,  and  thereafter,  nine  hundred  dollars.  The  annual  com- 
pensation of  guards  in  service  at  the  time  tliis  act  takes  olfect  shall  be,  for 
services  hereafter  rendered,  as  follows:  To  those  serving  their  first  year  as 
prison  officers,  seven  hundred  and  eighty  dollars;  to  those  serving  their  sec- 
ond year  as  prison  officers,  eight  hundred  and  twenty  dollrfrs;  to  those  serv- 
ing their  third  year  as  prison  officers,  eight  hundred  and  sixty  dollars;  to 
those  who  have  served  three  or  more  years  as  prison  officers,  nine  himdred 
dollars. 

§  2,  This  act  shall  take  eff'ect  June  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  four. 
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CHAPTER  714. 

AN  ACT  to  amend  the  insanity  law,  in  relation  to  the  salaries  of  certain 

ofiicers  and  employees  of  state  hospitals. 

Became  a  law  May  11,  1904,  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor.     Passed,  three-fifths  beins 

present. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly, 

do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  thirty-eight  of  chapter  five  hundred  and  forty- five  of  the 
laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six,  entitled  "An  act  in  relation  to 
the  insane,  constituting  chapter  twenty-eight  of  the  general  laws,"  as  amended 
by  chapter  three  hundred  and  eighty  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and 
chapter  twenty- six  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  two,  is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

§  38.  Salaries  of  o£Scers  and  wages  of  employees. — The  commission,  from 
time  to  time,  with  the  approval  in  writing  of  the  governor,  secretary  of  state 
and  comptroller^  shall  fix  the  annual  salaries  of  the  resident  ofiicers  of  the 
state  hospitals,  which  shall  be  uniform  for  like  service.  They  shall  classify 
the  other  officers  and  employees  into  grades,  and,  except  as  provided  by  sec- 
tion thirty-eight-a  of  this  chapter,  shall  determine  the  salaries  and  wages 
to  be  paid  in  each  grade,  which  shall  be  uniform  in  all  the  hospitals.  The 
salaries  and  wages  shall  be  included  in  the  estimates  and  paid  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  expenses  of  the  state  hospitals.  Food  supplies  shall  be 
allowed  to  ofiicers  and  employees  and  the  families  of  the  superintendents, 
first  assistant  physicians  and  stewards.  Food  supplies  shall  continue  to  be 
allowed  the  families  of  the  assistant  physicians  residing  at  the  hospitals  on 
May  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  four.  Such  families  shall  consist  only  of  the 
wives  and  minor  children  of  such  officers;  no  other  persons,  except  those  regu- 
larly employed,  shall  be  allowed  rooms  and  maintenance,  except  at  a  rate  to  be 
fixed  by  the  commission ;.  such  supplies  shall  be  drawn  from  the  supplies  pro- 
vided for  general  hospital  use.  With  the  approval  of  the  commission,  officers 
or  employees  of  state  hospitals  may  be  permitted  to  live  outside  of  such  hos- 
pitals, and  shall  receive  such  sums  in  lieu  of  the  quarters  or  supplies  fur- 
nished by  the  hospitals,  as  may  be  equitable. 

§  2.  Such  chapter  is  hereby  amended  by  inserting  therein  a  new  section  to 
be  section  thirty-eight-a  thereof  and  to  read  as  follows: 

§  38- a.  Salaries  of  certain  officers  and  wages  of  certain  employees  pre- 
scribed.— The  officers  or  employees  of  the  state  hospitals  now  or  hereafter 
classified  as  occupying  offices  or  positions  specified  in  the  schedule  at  the  end 
of  this  section  shall  hereafter  receive  the  salaries  or  wages  per  month  ipdi- 
cated  opposite  the  name  or  title  of  such  office  or  position,  except  that  where 
a  minimum  and  maximum  rate  per  month  is  prescribed,  advancement  from 
the  minimum  to  the  maximum  rate  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  length  of 
service,  as  prescribed  in  such  schedule.  If  a  minimum  and  maximum  rate 
per  month  is  not  prescribed  in  such  schedule,  the  salary  or  wages  per  month 
of  such  officer  or  employee  shall  be  the  amount  indicated  opposite  the  name 
or  title  of  such  office  or  position.     Where  an  increase  of  salary  or  wages  is 
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allowed  at  a  certain  rate  per  month  or  otherwise  for  continuous  service,  con- 
tinuous service  performed  before  this  section  takes  effect  in  the  same  posi- 
tion  or  employment,  shall  be  deemed  a  part  of  the  continuous  service  in  deter- 
mining the  salary  or  wages  to  which  such  officer  or  employee  shall  be  entitled 
under  this  section. 

SCHEDULE  OF  SaLAHIES  AND  WAGES. 

I. 
Administration  Department. 

Wages  per  month. 
POSITION.  Minimuin.      Maximum. 

Man  stenographer $62  50  $75  GO 

Women  stenographers 50  00  62  50 

Watchmen 43  75 

Policemen 43  75 

Barbers 37  60  60  00 

Coachman 60  00  56  25 

Drivers 31  26 

Pages  and  messenger  boys 17  50  22  50 

Increase  of  wages  from  minimum  to  maximum  shall  be  made  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  per 

month  for  each  year  of  continuous  service. 

II. 

Financial  Department. 
3  Wages  per  month. 

POSITION.  Minimum.      Maximum. 

Bookkeeper $87  50  $100  oo 

Accountant : 75  00  87  60 

Voucher  and  treasurer's  clerk 50  00  62  60 

Storekeeper 50  00  62  50 

Man  stenographer 62  60  75  00 

Woman  stenographer 50  00  62  50 

Increase  of  wages  from  minimum  to  maximum  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  per  month 

for  each  year  of  continuous  service.     Where  a  telegraph  office  is  maintained  in  an  institution 

an  extra  comi>ensation  of  ten  dollars  per  month  shall  be  allowed  to  the  i>erson  performing  the 

service  of  operator. 

III. 

Supervisors. 

Wages  per  month. 
PoamoN.  Minimum.      Maximum. 

1.  Chief  supervisors,  men $50  00  $62  50 

2.  Chief  .'supervisors,  women ; 43  75  56  26 

3.  Supervisors,  men 43  75  66  25 

4.  Supervisors,  women 37  50  50  00 

Increase  of  wages  from  minimum  to  maximum  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  per  month 

for  each  six  months  of  continuous  service. 

IV. 

Nurses  and  Attendants. 

Wages  per  month. 
position.  Minimum.      Maximum. 

1.  Charge  nurses,  men $36  00  $41  25 

2.  Charge  nurses,  women 28  75  35  00 

3.  Nurses,  men 31  25  37  50 

4.  Nurses,  women 25  00  31  26 

5.  Charge  attendants,  men 31  25  37  50 

6.  Charge  attendants,  women 25  00  31  25 

7.  Attendants,  men 22  00  30  OO 

8.  Attendants,  women 16  00  22  60 

9.  Special  attendants,  men 37  50  43  75 

10.  Special  attendants,  women 31  26  37  50 

11.  Dining-room  attendants,  women 17  50  22  60 

12.  Ward  help^ers.  women 15  00 

Increase  of  wages  from  minimum  to  maximum  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  per  month 

for  each  six  months  of  continuous  service.  An  attendant  or  nurse  performing  night  service 
for  a  period  of  one  month  succeeding  the  first  day  of  the  month  shall  be  entitled  to  one  dollar 
per  month  in  addition  to  regular  wages.  All  attendants  and  all  special  attendants  whether 
in  Immediate  charge  of  patients  or  otherwise  shall  receive  at  least  the  wages  designated  in  the 
above  schedule. 
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SOHEDULE  OF  SALARIES  AND  WAGES- (C<m«»fMMd). 

V. 

Domestic  Sebtiob. 

Wages  per  month. 
POBITION.  Minimum.      Maximum. 

Houaekeepen 131  25  137  50 

Waitreasee  and  chambermaids 16  25  21  25 

Increase  of  wages  from  minimum  to  maximum  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  per  month 

for  each  year  of  continuous  service. 

VI. 

Kitchen  Service. 

Wages  per  month. 
POsmoN.  Minimum.      Maximum. 

Chefs,  men f93  75 

Head  cooks,  men 50  00 

Head  cooks,  women 50  00 

Cooks,  men 31  25 

Cooks,  women 31  25 

Assistant  cooks,  women 25  00 

Kitchen  helpers,  men $25  00  30  00 

Kitchen  helpers,  women 17  50  22  50 

The  wages  of  kitchen  helpers  shall  be  increased  from  minimum  to  maximum  at  the  rate  of 

one  dollar  per  month  for  each  six  months  of  continuous  service. 

VII. 

Bakebt  Sebvicb. 

Wages  per  month. 
POSITION.  Minimum.      Maximum. 

Baker 962  50 

Assistant  baker 43  75 

Bakers'  helpers S25  00  31  25 

Increase  of  wages  of  bakers'  helpers  from  minimum  to  maximum  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  one 

dollar  per  month  for  each  year  of  continuous  service. 

VIIL 

Meat   Cuttbbs. 

Wages 
position.  per  month. 

Meat  cutters S50  00 

In  institutions  having  a  population  of  over  two  thousand  patients,  the  meat  cutter  shall 

receive  sixty-two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  month. 

IX. 

Laundbt  Sebyice. 
position.  Wages 

per  month. 

Laundry  overseer.  .\ $62  50 

Launderers 31  25 

Head  laundress 31  25 

Laundresses 18  75 

X. 

Engineer's  Department. 

Wages  per  month. 
position.  Minimum.    Maximum. 

Chief  engineer $125  00 

Blngineer's  assistants,  first  grade 75  00 

Engineer's  assistants,  second  grade 62  50 

Elngineor's  assistants,  third  grade 50  00 

Electrical  engineer 93  75 

Electrical  engineer's  assistants,  first  grade 75  00 

Electrical  engineer's  assistants,  second  grade 62  50 

Electrical  engineer's  assistants,  third  grade 50  00 

Linemen 43  75 

Plumbers  and  steam  fitters 75  00 

Plumbers  and  steam  fitters'  helpers $20  25  37  50 

Firemen,  eight-hour  shifts 87  50 

firemen,  twelve-hour  shifts,  .i 50  00 

Plumbers  and  steam  fitters'  helpers  shall  receive  an  Increase  from  minimum  to  maximum  at 

the  rats  of  three  dollan  per  month  for  each  year  of  continuous  service. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  SALARIES  AND  WAGES— (Cottfinucd). 

XL 

BniLDiNo  Department. 

Wages. 
poarnoN.  per  month. 

Master  mechanic $125  00 

Head  carpenter 75  00 

Carpenters 62  50 

Painters 62  50 

Blacksmiths 62  50 

XIL 

Industrial  Department. 

Wages  per  month. 
poarnoN.  Minimum.    Maximum. 

Shop  foreman $56  25 

Tailor $50  00  56  25 

Shoemaker 50  00  56  25 

Inareaae  of  wages  of  tailor  and  shoemaker  from  minimum  to  maximum  shall  be  at  the  rate 

of  one  dollar  per  month  for  each  year  of  continuous  service. 

XIIL 

Printing  and  Bookbindino  Department. 

Wages 
POATFION.  per  month. 

Foreman $75  00 

Printer 62  60 

Bookbinder 62  50 

An  employee  who  in  addition  to  his  other  duties  perforins  the  duty  of  proofreader  in  the 
printing  and  bookbinding  department,  shall  receive  an  additional  compensation  of  twenty- 
five  dollars  per  month.  The  bookkeeper  who  keeps  the  accounts  of  the  printing  and  book- 
binding department  shall  receive  an  additional  compensation  of  twenty  dollars  per  month, 

XIV. 

Farm  and  Grocndb  Department. 

Wages  per  month. 
position.  Minimum.    Maximum. 

Head  farmer $56  25  $62  50 

Dairyman 43  75  50  00 

Farmers 31  25  37  50 

Herdsmen 31  25  37  50 

Gardeners 43  75  50  00 

Florintfl 50  00  56  25 

Drivers 31  25 

Laborers 25  00 

Increase  of  wages  from  minimum  to  maximum  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  one  chjllar  per  month 

for  each  year  of  continuous  service. 

§  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

CHAPTER    718. 

AN  ACT  authorizing  the  selection  of  lands  as  a  site  for  the  New  York 
state  training  school  for  boys,  and  establishing  the  said  school. 

'Passed  without  the  acceptance  of  the  city      Became  a  law  May  11,  1904,  ^ith  the  approval 

of  the  Grovemor.     Passed,  three-fifth  being  present. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly, 

do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Selection  of  lands. — For  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  site  for  the 
New  York  state  training  school  for  boys,  which  is  hereby  established,  the 
comptroller,  the  fiscal  supervisor  of  state  charities,  the  president  of  the  board 
of  managers  of  the  society  for  the  reformation  of  juvenile  delinquents  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  the  president  of  the  state  board  of  charities,  the  state 
architect  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  select  suitable  lands  within  fifty  miles 
of  the  city  of  New  Y'ork  upon  which  such  school  shall  be  located.     The  lands 
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80  selected  shall  comprise  one  thousand  acres  as  near  as  may  be.  They  shall 
cause  to  be  made  by  the  state  engineer  and  surveyor  a  map  or  maps  of  the 
lands  so  selected,  which  shall  be  certified  by  a  majority  of  them  and  filed  in 
the  office  of  the  secretary'  of  state,  and  duplicates  thereof  in  the  office  of  the 
clerk  of  the  county  wherein  such  lands  are  located. 

§  2.  Contracts  for  sale  of  lands.— They  shall  ascertain  upon  what  terms  the 
lands  so  selected  can  be  purchased  of  the  owner  or  owners  thereof,  and 
whether  a  good,  clear  and  unincumbered  title  can  be  conveyed  to  the  state  of 
New  York.  They  may  enter  into  contracts  with  such  owners,  which  shall 
bind  such  owners  to  convey  to  the  state  the  lands  described  therein  at  any 
time  within  two  years  from  the  date  thereof,  if  such  conveyance  shall  be  duly 
authorized  hereafter  and  demanded  on  behalf  of  the  state  within  that  time. 

§  3.  Estimates  for  improvements. — They  shall  also  cause  to  be  prepared  a 
general  plan  of  the  buildings  and  improvements  necessary  to  be  constructed 
and  made  upon  such  land  in  order  to  effect  the  location  of  the  said  New  York 
state  training  school  for  boys  thereon,  and  shall  cause  to  be  prepared  by  the 
state  architect  preliminary  plans  and  specifications  of  such  buildings  and 
improvements,  and  the  estimated  cost  thereof. 

§  4.  Report  to  the  legislature. — ^l^hey  shall  report  to  the  legislature  of  nine- 
teen hundred  and  five,  the  terms  upon  which  such  lands  can  be  purchased, 
and  whether  a  good,  clear  and  unincumbered  title  thereto  can  be  conveyed  to 
the  state,  and  shall  attach  to  such  report  a  corrected  copy  of  each  of  such 
contracts.  If  such  terms  cannot  be  made  with  the  owners  of  any  of  the  lands 
so  selected,  and  a  contract  for  the  purchase  thereof  has  not  been  made,  such 
report  shall  contain  an  estimate  of  the  amount  for  which  such  lands  can 
probably  be  purchased  based  upon  such  facts  as  may  be  ascertained  by  them. 
They  shall  at  the  same  time  submit  to  the  legislature  propose  bills  for  the 
purpose  of  completing  the  erection  and  equipment  of  new  buildings  on  the 
site  selected  by  them,  for  the  removal  of  the  inmates  confined  in  the  house 
of  refuge  for  juvenile  delinquents  as  established  by  the  society  for  the 
reformation  of  juvenile  delinquents  in  the  city  of  New  York,  for  the  future 
commitment  of  juvenile  delinquents  to  the  institution  so  erected  on  such 
new  site  for  the  management  and  maintenance  of  such  institution,  and  pro- 
viding generally  for  carrying  out  the  objects  and  purpones  of  thi&  act. 

§  5.  Condemnation. — ^Whenever  appropriation  shall  have  been  made  for  the 
purchase  of  the  lands  described  in  such  map,  and  such  lands  cannot  be  pur- 
chased upon  satisfactory  terms  from  the  owner  or  owners  thereof,  or  it  may 
be  found  neoessarj',  in  order  to  acquire  title  thereto,  then  they  are  hereby 
authorized  and  empowered  to  institute  and  conduct  proceedings  in  the  name  of 
the  people  of  the  state  of  New  York,  under  the  condemnation  law  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  title  to  such  lands. 

§  6.  Lands  when  acquired  to  be  a  site  for  the  New  York  state  training 
school  for  boys. — When  such  lands  shall  have  been  acquired  by  the  state,  they 
shall  be  known  as  the  New  York  state  1  raining  school  for  boys,  and  l>e  use  I 
by  the  state  for  the  purpose  of  carincr  for  and  training  all  juvenile  delin- 
quents properly  committed  therrto  by  courts  of  competent  jurisdiction  in 
accordance  with  existing  laws  authorizing  commitments  to  the  house  of  refuge 
on  Randall's  Island. 
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§  7.  Negotiations  with  city  anthorities, — Such  commiBsion  shall  enter  into 
n^fotiations  with  the  proper  authorities  of  the  city  of  New  York  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  from  such  city  such  aid  and  privileges  as  may  be  reasonable 
in  consideration  of  the  abandonment  by  the  state  and  the  managers  of  the 
society  for  the  reformation  of  juvenile  delinquents  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
of  the  lands  on  Randall's  Island  in  such  city  now  occupied  by  the  house  of 
refuge  for  juvenile  delinquents  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  the  consequent 
reversion  of  the  title  of  such  lands  to  such  city.  Such  commission  may  exe- 
cute an  agreement  with  the  proper  authorities  of  such  city,  conditioned  upon 
such  abandonment*  and  the  selection  of  a  site  and  the  execution  of  contracts 
for  the  purchase  of  lands  therefor,  as  provided  in*  this  act,  binding  such  city 
to  assist  the  state  in  the  purchase  of  lands  contracted  for  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  and  for  the  erection  thereon  of  buildings  for  the  use  of 
the  said  New  York  state  training  school  for  boys. 

§  8.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

CHAPTER    753. 

AN  ACT  to  amend  the  military  code,  relating  to  the  compensation  of 

employees  in  armories. 

Became  a  law  May  14,  1904,  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor.     Paaaed,  three-fifths  being 

present. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Aasemhly, 
do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  one  hundred  and  forty  of  chapter  two  hundred  and 
twelve,  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  entitled  "An  act 
in  relation  to  the  militia,  constituting  chapter  sixteen  of  the  general  laws," 
is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

§  140.  Compensation  of  employees  in  armories. — The  persons  appointed 
under  the  provisions  of  the  two  preceding  sections  shall  receive  compensation 
for  the  time  actually  and  necessarily  employed  in  their  duties,  to  be  fixed  by 
the  commanding  officer  appointing  such  persons,  as  follows :  When  employed 
in  armories  or  arsenals  located  in  cities,  armorers,  janitors  and  engineers  not 
to  exceed  four  dollars  per  day,  unless  the  city  has  a  population  of  less  than 
two  hundred  thousand,  in  which  case  such  compensation  shall  not  exceed 
three  dollars  per  day,  and  two  dollars  per  day  in  amories*  or  arsenals  not 
located  in  cities;  laborers  not  to  exceed  two  dollars  per  day,  except  in  cities 
having  a  population  of  one  million  or  over,  three  dollars  per  day,  which  com- 
pensation, as  certified  to  by  the  commanding  officer  appointing  such  persons, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  two  preceding  sections,  shall  be  paid  semimonthly 
upon  the  certificate  of  such  officer,  and  shall  be  a  county  charge  upon  the 
county  in  which  such  armory  or  arsenal  is  situated;  and  shall  be  levied,  col- 
lected and  paid  in  the  same  manner  as  other  county  charges  are  levied, 
collected  and  paid.  A  commissioned  officer  in  active  service  shall  not  be 
eligible  for  appointment  to,  and  shall  not  hold  the  position  of  armorer,  jani- 
tor, engineer  or  laborer  in  any  armory  or  arsenal. 

8  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 
♦So^inloriginal, 
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App£ia>ix  n. 

JUDICIAL  DECISIONS  RELATING  TO  LABOR. 


(z).  validity  of  a  hew  child  labor  law. 

[The  CUy  of  New  York  v.  The  CheUea  JuU  MiU*.  decided  by  Justice  Roeeeh  of  the  Fourth  Muni- 
cipal Diatricl  Court,  March  £4,  1904,  4S  Miec.  ;e&9j 

As  noted  in  the  current  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection,  one 
effect  of  the  1903  amendments  to  the  Child  Labor  Laws  was  to  diminish  the 
employment  of  children  by  preventing  evasion  qt  the  requirements  as .  to  age 
and  schooling  in  the  issuance  of  employment  certificates.  In  place  of  the 
parents'  affidavit  respecting  the  child's  age  was  substituted  a  requirement  of 
documentary  proof  from  a  baptismal  register-  or  public  records  of  birth. 
Parents  greedy  for  the  earnings  of  young  children  could  no  longer  obtain  the 
necessary  permit  and  in  some  cases  were  tempted  to  make  a  false  affidavit 
that  a  child  had  attained  its  sixteenth  year,  in  which  case  no  employment 
certificate  would  be  necessary.  As  a  result  of  niunerous  complaints  about 
the  employment  of  young  children  in  the  Chelsea  Jute  Mills  of  Brooklyn,  the 
Child  Labor  Committee  instituted  an  investigation  and  secured  proof  that 
many  children  employed  therein  were  actually  under  the  age  of  fourteen 
years.  Thus  in  the  case  of  Annie  Ventre,  who  had  secured  employment 
April  7,  1903,  upon  presentation  of  her  father's  affidavit  that  she  was  sixteen 
years  old  (which  was  clearly  refuted  by  her  appearance),  it  was  learned 
that  she  was  in  fact  less  than  twelve  years  old — according  to  the  register  of 
the  school  last  attended,  according  to  the  admission  of  her  parents  when 
questioned  by  the  attendance  officers  and  according  to  the  certificate  of  birth 
filed  in  the  municipal  bureau  of  vital  statistics. 

The  Board  of  Education  brought  an  action  to  recover  the  penalty  provided 
in  section  5  of  the  Consolidated  School  Law,  which,  as  amended  by  chapter 
450  of  the  Laws  of  1003,  imposes  a  fine  of  $50  on  any  person  who  employs  a 
child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  within  the  school  term.  At  the  trial  before 
Justice  Boesch  of  the  Fourth  Municipal  District  Court,  in  February,  there 
was  no  dispute  as  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  the  parents  having  testified  that 
the  girl  was  twelve  years  old  on  July  29,  1903;  but  the  defendants  raised 
the  objection  that  the  law  was  ( 1 )  "an  unwarranted,  illegal  and  unconstitu- 
tional deprivation  of  their  liberties;"  (2)  that  the  provision  in  question  was 
foreign  to  the  scope  of  the  school  law  and  had  no  legitimate  place  in  that 
statute;  (3)  that  the  defendants  were  exempt  from  liability  because  they 
had  in  good  faith  accepted  the  affidavit  as  to  the  child's  age  and  could  sot 
be  egcpected  to  go  back  of  the  parents'  statement. 
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On  the  24th  of  March  Justice  Roesch  handed  down  a  decision  in  which  he 

completely  sustained  the  law.     Regarding  the  constitutionality  of  the  statute 

he  said,  in  part: 

"  It  is  true  that  the  legislature  must  respect  freedom  ofjcontract  andlthe  right  to  live  and 
work  when  and  how  one  will  (People  v.  Giliaon,  109  N.  Y.  389).  Yetlthe  weal  of  thelpeople 
is  the  supreme  law;  the  Le^slature  may  not  disregard  it,  private  interests  are  subordinated 
to  the  public  good,  and  even  a  statute  opposed  to  natural  justice  and  equity,  requiring  vigi- 
lance or  causing  vexation  or  annoyance  will  be  upheld  if  within  constitutional  iimitationa. 
.  .  .  Much  more  potent  if  possible  is  a  statute  seeking  the  protection  of  children.  They 
are  the  wards  of  the  State,  which  is  particularly  interested  in  their  well-being  as  future  mem- 
bers of  the  body  politic  and  has  an  inherent  right  to  protect  itself  and  them  against  the  bane- 
ful eflfects  of  ignorance,  infirmity  or  danger  to  life  and  Umb.  Legislation  is  replete  with  enact- 
ments of  such  a  character." 

The  opinion  then  mentions  the  "  enlightened  code  for  the  prevention  of 
cruelty  to  children;"  the  factoi-y  legislation  in  this  and  gther  States;  the 
Court  of  Appeals  decision  in  Marino  v.  Lehmaier,  (173  N.  Y.  530,  quoted  in 
th<e  report  of  last  year,  page  125),  making  an  employer  virtually  an  insurer 
of  the  safety  of  a  child,  etc.  The  justice  refers  to  the  medical  testimony 
regarding  the  evils  of  child  labor,  the  messages  of  Governors  Hill,  Black  and 
Odell,  the  annual  reports  of  the  factory  inspectors,  the  recommendations  of 
the  United  States  Industrial  Commission  and  the  investigation  of  the  Assem- 
bly (Reinhard)  committee  of  1896,  and  concludes  that  **  in  the  light  of  such 
overpowering  evidence,  the  Legislature  might  indeed  have  been  charged  with 
criminal  neglect  of  the  welfare  of  the  people  had  it  failed  to  act  as  it  did." 

An  objection  to  the  section  that  it  is  foreign  to  the  scope  of  the  school 
law,  in  no  way  aids  the  school  authorities  in  their  work  and  has  no  legitimate 
place  in  the  statute,  is  held  by  Justice  Roesch  to  be  untenable,  as  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Child  Labor  Law  must  be  read  in  connection  with  the  section, 
and  but  emphasize  the  intent  of  the  Legislature  to  prohibit  the  labor  and 
enforce  the  education  of  children  under  the  stated  age. 

The  principal  defense  of  the  company,  that  in  relying  upon  the  affidavit 
of  the  parent  that  the  child  was  sixteen  years  old,  it  had  acted  in  good  faith 
and  could  not  be  punished  in  the  absence  of  proof  of  intent  to  violate  the  law, 
was  overruled  by  the  justice,  thus: 

"Nor  may  the  defendant  assert  exemption  from  liability  on  account  of  'good  faith,  want 
of  intent  to  violate  the  statute  and  non-employment  of  the  child  since  the  trial.'  Assuredly 
the  last  ground  is  not  seriously  urged.  If  it  were  countenanced,  the  extent  and  duration  of 
violations  of  the  statute  would  be  measured  only  by  a  defendant's  successful  appeal  to  the 
Maw's  delay.'  Nor  is  the  good  faith  of  defendant  or  absence  of  intent  an  excuse.  The  de- 
fendant was  not  active  in  its  quest  after  the  age  of  the  child.  It  was  passive.  It  complacently 
received  the  affidavit  of  the  father  upon  that  point.  The  forelady  testified  that  she  made  no 
other  inquiries,  but  rested  entirely  upon  the  affidavit  and  the  statement  of  the  girl  that  she 
was  'sixteen  passed.'  She  was  in  court.  To  the  most  casual  observer  the  very  appearance 
of  the  child  refuted  her  statement. 

"When  she  made  it  she  was  but  eleven  years  and  nine  months  old.  and  her  daily  toil  dragged 
through  ten  and  a  half  hours.  She  showed  the  effects  in  her  maldevelopment  and  stunted 
growth.  She  was  a  living  picture  of  the  results  of  child  labor  in  a  factory  at  a  delicate  age, 
when  womanhood  and  manhood  are  in  a  state  of  development.  Impelled  solely  by  principles 
conservative  of  the  supreme  welfare,  the  law  should  be  upheld,  thus  making  it  impossible  to 
enfeeble  and  deteriorate  the  future  citisenship  of  the  State. 

"The  present  statute  is  absolute.  It  must  necessarily  be  so  to  accomplish  its  object.  The 
employer  acts  at  his  peril.     The  fact  of  employment  maki^s  him  liable.     The  contention  of 
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the  defendant  would  require  judicial  legifllation  and  render  the  statute  nugatory,  for  good 
faith  oould  easily  be  alleged  and  seldom  disproved.     It  would  furtbennore  put  a  premium 
on  perjury  to  obtain  employment. 
'*  *  ♦  ♦  ♦*  *  *  « 

*'If  this  law  be  declared  invalid,  the  door  will  be  thrown  open  wide  to  the  most  noxious 
lands  of  child  Ubor." 

(2).    CONSirrunONALITY  OF  THE  BAKERS'  TEN  HOUR  LAW  AFFIRMED. 

{People  of  the  State  of  New  York  vs.  Ijodnur,  argued  before  the  Court  of  AppeaU  Oct.  16, 1905, 
decide  Januaru  19,  1904,  afjirmino  7S  App.  Div.  ItO  —  177  N.  Y..  14S-189.] 

Opinion  of  Chief  Judge  Pabkeb. 

Defendant's  conviction  is  under  subdivision  3«  section  384Z,  Penal  Code, 
which  makes  a  violation  of  Article  VIII,  chapter  415,  Law>i  1807,  a  misde- 
meanor.   The  judgment  is  affirmed  by  the  Appellate  Division. 

Defendant  urges  as  ground  for  a  reversal  that  Article  VIII — which  on  its 
face  purports  to  be,  as  we  shall  see  later,  an  exercise  of  the  police  power  of 
the  State— K>ff ends  against  the  first  section  of  the  fourteenth  amendment,  to 
the  United  States  Constitution.  That  section  provides  that  "No  State  shall 
make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States;  nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life, 
liberty  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law,  nor  deny  to  any  person 
within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws."  It  is  also  claimed 
that  the  statute  violates  those  provisions  of  the  State  Constitution  which 
declare  that  "  No  member  of  this  State  shall  be  disfranchised,  or  deprived 
of  any  of  the  rights  or  privileges  secured  to  any  citizen  thereof,  ifniess  by 
the  law  of  the  land,  or  the  judgment  of  his  peers"  (Const,  art  1,  §  1), 
"  nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty  or  property  without  due  process  of  law.*' 
(Const,  art.  1,  §  6.) 

The  first  cases  in  which  the  fourteenth  amendment  is  discussed  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  are  the  Slaughter  House  Cases  (83  U.  S.  36), 
wherein  is  challenged  the  Louisiana  statute  authorizing  the  removal  of 
noxious  slaughter  houses  from  the  more  densely  populated  part  of  New 
Orleans,  and  their  location  where  they  could  least  affect  the  health  and  com- 
fort of  the  people,  and  to  that  end  granting  a  corporation  exclusive  right  for 
25  years  to  maintain  slaughter  houses  within  three  parishes,  containing 
between  two  hundred  thousand  and  three  hundred  thousand  people,  and 
including  New  Orleans.  This  is  held  to  be  a  police  regulation  for  the  health 
and  comfort  of  the  people,  and,  therefore,  within  the  power  of  the  State 
•Legislature,  and  not  affected  by  the  fourteenth  amendment,  which  the  court 
says  is  not  intended  to  interfere  with  the  exercise  of  police  power  by  the 
States. 

In  Barbier  v.  Connolly  (113  U.  S.  27)  the  Supreme  Court  has  before  it  a 
San  Franicsco  ordinance  prohibiting  work  in  public  laundries  within  defined 
territory  from  10  P.  m.  to  6  a.  m.,  claimed  to  be  repugnant  to  the  fourteenth 
amendment.  The  court  rules  that  the  ordinance  is  well  within  the  police 
power,  and  in  the  course  of  the  opinion  says:  "Neither  the  amendment — 
broad  and  comprehensive  as  it  Ir — nor  any  other  amendment,  was  designed 
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to  interfere  with  the  power  of  the  State,  sometimes  termed  its  police  power, 
to  prescribe  regulations  to  promote  the  health,  peace,  morals,  education  and 
good  order  of  the  people,  and  to  legislate  so  as  to  increase  the  industries  of 
the  State,  develop  its  resources  and  add  to  its  wealth  and  prosperity." 
(p.  31.) 

There  are  many  interesting  cases  in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
sustaining  statutes  of  dlfiferent  States  which  in  terms  seem  repugnant  to  the 
fourteenth  amendment,  but  which  that  court  declares  to  be  within  the  police 
power  of  the  States.  Among  them  are  statutes  declaring  a  railroad  company 
liable  for  damages  to  an  employee  although  caused  by  another  employee 
(127  U.  S.  205) ;  fixing  the  damages  at  double  the  value  of  stock  killed,  when 
due  to  the  neglect  of  a  railroad  company  to  maintain  fences  (129  U.  S.  26) ; 
requiring  locomotive  engineers  to  be  licensed,  and  providing  that  the  railroad 
company  employing  them  pay  the  fees  of  examination  (128  U.  S.  96) ; 
requiring  cars  to  be  heated  otherwise  than  by  stoves  on  railroads  over  50 
'  miles  in  length  (165  U.  S.  628) ;  providing  for  immediate  payment  of  wages 
by  railroad  companies  to  discharged  employees  (173  U.  S.  404);  prohibiting 
options  to  sell  grain  (184  U.  S.  425) ;  providing  for  inspection  of  mines  at 
expense  of  owners  (185  U.  S.  203),  and  one  declaring  void  all  contracts  for 
sales  of  stocks  on  margins  (187  U.  S.  606). 

I  shall  call  special  attention  to  but  one  other  case,  namely,  Holden  v. 

Hardy  (169  U.  S.  366).  In  that  case  the  court  reviews  at  length  many  of  the 
cases  arising  under  the  fourteenth  amendment,  beginning  with  the  Slaughter 

House  Cases.  The  case  involves  a  Utah  statute  providing  that  "  The  period 
of  employment  of  workingmen  in  all  underground  mines  or  workings  shall 
be  eight  hours  per  day,  except  in  cases  of  emergency  where  life  or  property 
is  in  imminent  danger."  Violation  is  made  a  misdemeanor.  The  conviction 
of  one  Holden  under  that  statute  is  affirmed  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  It  is  argued  by  defendant  in  that  case  that  the  statute  has  no  rela- 
tion to  the  health  or  safety  of  the  public  or  the  persons  affected,  or  if  so, 
only  in  a  very  remote  degree,  while  its  direct  and  principal  effect  is  to  inter- 
fere with  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  contracting  parties;  that  the  right 
to  contract  contains  three  essential  and  indispensable  elements,  guaranteed 
and  protected  by  the  United  States  Constitution,  namely,  ''the  right  of  the 
employer  and  employee  to  agree  upon  (1)  the  character  of  the  service  to  be 
performed,  (2)  the  amount  to  be  paid  for  such  service,  and  (3)  the  number 
of  hours  per  day  during  which  the  service  is  to  continue;"  that  the  destruc- 
tion or  abridgement  of  one  element  is  a  destruction  or  abridgement  of  the 
whole  of  said  right  to  contract;  that  the  statute  abridges  the  "privileges  and 
immunities"  in  that  it  deprives  the  employer  and  the  employee  of  perfect 
freedom  and  liberty  to  pursue  unmolested  a  lawful  vocation  in  a  lawful  man- 
ner; that  the  rights  of  the  employer  and  employee  in  that  direction  were 
unlimited  before  the  adoption  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  and  that  since 
its  adoption  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  any  State  to  make  any  laws  abridging 
or  destroying  such  rights.  This  latter  contention — ^which  if  sustained  would 
practically  prevent  all  further  development  of  the  police  power  on  the  part 
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of  the  Stateft^— is  ov^borne  by  the  courts  Many  eases  passed  upon  by  the' 
court  Binoe  the  adoption  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  are  olted  furnishing 
illustrations  tending  to  justify  the  boast  of  the  devotees  of  the  eommon  law, 
that  by  the  application  of  established  legal  principles  the  law  has.  been,  and 
will  continue  to  be,  developed  from  time  to  time  so  as  to  meet  the  ever- 
changing  conditions  of  our  widely  diversified  and  rapidly  developing  business 
interests.  The  court  quotes  from  Mr.  Justice  Matthews  in  Hurtado  v.  Cali- 
fornia (110  U.  S.  516,  630) :  "This  flexibility  and  capacity  for  growth  and 
adaptation  is  the  peculiar  boast  and  excellence  of  the  common  law.  *  *  .* 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  ordained,  it  is  true,  by  descend- 
ants of  Englishmen,  who  inherited  the  traditions  of  English  law  and  history; 
but  it  was  made  for  an  undefined  and  expanding  future,  and  for  a  people 
gathered  and  to  be  gathered  from  many  nations  and  of  many  tongues. 
•  *  •  There  is  nothing  in  Magna  Charta,  rightly  construed  as  a  broad 
charter  of  public  right  and  law,  which  ought  to  exclude  the  best  ideas  of  all 
systems  and  of  every  age;  and  as  it  was  the  characteristic  principle  of  the 
common  law  to  draw  its  inspiration  from  every  fountain  of  justice,  we  are 
not  to  assume  that  the  sources  of  its  supply  have  been  exhausted.  On  the 
contrary,  we  shall  expect  that  the  new  and  various  experiences  of  our  own 
situation  and  system  will  mould  and  shape  it  into  new  and  not  less  useful 
forms."  The  court  illustrates  by  forceful  examples  the  necessity  of  recog- 
nizing in  legal  decisions  the  change  of  conditions.  After  calling  attention  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  early  history  of  the  country  there  was  no  occasion  for 
any  special  protection  of  a  particular  class,  as  we  were  almost  purely  an 
agricultural  country,  it  instances  coal  mining  and  the  manufacture  of  iron. 
When  these  industries  began  in  Pennsylvania  as  early  as  1716  they  were 
carried  on  in  such  a  limited  way,  and  by  such  primitive  methods,  that  no 
special  laws  were  deemed  necessary  to  protect  operatives;  but  since  that 
time  they  have  assumed  such  vast  proportions  in  that  and  other  States,  and 
developed  so  many  dangers  to  the  safety  and  life  of  those  engaged  in  them, 
that  laws  to  meet  such  exigencies  have  become  necessary.  It  calls  attention 
to  many  protective  statutes  enacted  in  many  different  States  providing  for 
lire  escapes  in  hotels,  theaters,  factories  and  other  large  buildings;  inspec- 
tion of  boilers;  appliances  to  obviate  the  dangers  incident  to  railroad  and 
steamboat  transportation;  the  protection  of  dangerous  machinery  against 
accidental  contact;  the  shoring  up  of  ventilation  shafts;  means  for  signaling 
in  mines  for  fresh  air;  the  elimination  as  far  as  possible  of  dangerous  gases, 
and  safe  means  of  hoisting  and  lowering  employees  in  mines.  It  is  said 
that  statutes  providing  such  safeguards  "have  been  repeatedly  enforced  by 
the  courts  of  the  several  States;  their  validity  assumed,  and,  so  far  as  we 
are  informed,  they  have  been  uniformly  held  to  be  constitutional*'  (169  U.  8. 
366,  394),  which,  of  course,  means  that  the  courts  of  the  several  States 
making  these  decisions  hold  that  such  statutes  do  not  deprive  citizens  of  any 
of  the  rights  6r  privileges  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution,  nor  deprive  them 
of  property  without  due  process  of  law,  for  every  State  Constitution  contains 
such  a  provision  or  its  equivalent.    Of  such  illustrations  the  court  further 
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says  (p.  387)  :  "  They  are  mentioned  only  for  the  purpose  of  calliifg  attention 
to  the  probability  that  other  changes  of  no  less  importance  may  be  made  in 
the  future,  and  that  while  the  cardinal  principles  of  justice  are  immutable, 
the  methods  by  which  justice  is  administered  are  subject  to  constant  fluctua- 
tion, and  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  is  necessarily 
and  to  a  large  extent  inflexible  and  exceedingly  difficult  of  amendment,  should 
not  be  so  construed  as  to  deprive  the  States  of  the  power  to  so  amend  their 
laws  as  to  make  them  conform  to  the  wishes  of  the  citizens  as  they  may 
deeni  best  for  the  public  welfare  without  bringing  them  into  conflict  with  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land."  This  broad-minded  view — which  is  cliaracteristic 
of  the  development  of  the  law  by  this  great  court  since  the  adoption  of  the 
fourteenth  amendment — should,  and  doubtless  will  be,  followed  by  the  courts 
of  the  several  States  whenever  called  upon  to  determine  whether  statutes 
offend  against  the  provisions  of  State  Constitutions  similar  or  equivalent  to 
the  provisions  of  the  fourteenth  amendment.  The  cases  cited,  and  the  reason- 
ing of  the  court,  to  which  but  brief  reference  is  here  made,  demostrate  that 
this  statute  does  not  offend  against  the  fourteenth  amendment,  and  it  neces* 
sarily  follows  that  it  is  not  repugnant  to  equivalent  provisions  in  our  State 
Constitution. 

This  court  throughout  all  its  history  has  maintained  the  same  position  as 
that  taken  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  Many  authorities  could  be 
cited  in  support  of  tliat  asseition,  but  none  need  be,  for  they  are  all  in  one 
direction. 

The  impossibility  of  sclti.ij;  the  bounds  of  the  police  power  has  up  to  this 
time  prevented  any  court  from  attempting  it,  and  the  reason  for  it  is  well 
stated  by  Judge?  Gray  in  People  v.  Ewer  (141  N.  Y.  129,  132).  He  says:  "  It 
is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  define  the  police  power  of  a  State;  or,  under 
recent  judicial  decisions,  to  say  where  the  constitutional  boundaries  limiting 
its  exercise  are  to  be  fixed.  Jt  is  a  power  essential  to  be  conceded  to  the 
State  in  the  interest  and  for  the  welfare  of  its  citizens.  We  may  say  of  it 
that  when  its  operation  is  in  the  direction  of  so  regulating  the  use  of  private 
property,  or  of  so  restraining  personal  action,  as  manifestly  to  secure,  or  to 
tend  to  the  comfort,  prosperity,  or  protection  of  the  community,  no  constitu- 
tional guaranty  is  violated,  and  the  legislative  authority  is  not  transcended." 
In  that  case  the  constitutionality  of  section  292,  Penal  Code,  is  questioned. 
That  section  makes  it  a  misdemeanor  to  exhibit  as  a  dancer  a  female  child 
under  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  court  denies  tlvit  the  statute  violates  our 
Constitution  because  it  deprives  the  mother,  tlie  person  arrested,  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  s€cure<l  to  her  by  the  Constitution. 

In  People  ex  rel.  Nechamcus  v.  Warden,  etc.  (144  N.  Y.  529),  the  constitu- 
tionality of  chapter  602,  Laws  1892,  is  challenged.  The  act  provides  for 
examination  and  registration  of  master  plumbers,  and  makes  it  a  misde- 
meanor for  any  person  to  engage  in  that  trade  without  such  registration. 
This  court  holds  the  statute  to  be  within  tlie  police  power  of  the  Legislature, 
and,  therefore,  not  repugnant  to  the  Constitution.  Judge  Grays  says,  in  the 
opinion    (p.   535):    "There  has  been  much   discussion   upon  the   subject  of 
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what  is  a  valid  exercise  of  the  policy  power  of  the  State  through  legislative 
enactment  and  there  is  little  to  be  added  to  what  this  and  other  courts  have 
said.  The  police  power  extends  to  the  protection  of  persons  and  of  property 
within  the  Stale.  In  order  to  secure  that  protection,  they  may  be  subjected 
to  restraints  and  burdens  by  legislative  acts.  If  the  act  is  a  valid  and 
reasonable  exercise  of  the  police  power  of  the  State,  then  it  must  be  submit- 
ted to,  as  a  measure  designed  for  the  protection  of  the  public  and  to  secure 
it  against  some  danger,  real  or  anticipated,  from  a  state  of  things  which 
modifications  in  our  social  or  commercial  life  have  brought  about.  The 
natural  right  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  is  not  an  absolute 
right.  It  must  yield  whenever  the  concession  is  demanded  by  the  welfare, 
health  or  prosperity  of  the  State.  The  individual  must  sacrifice  his  particu- 
lar interest  or  desires  if  the  sacrifice  is  a  necessary  one  in  order  that  organ- 
ized society  as  a  whole  shall  be  benefited.  That  is  a  fundamental  condition 
of  the  State,  and  which,  in  the  end,  accomplishes  by  reaction  a  general  good, 
from  which  the  individual  must  also  benefit." 

In  Health  Department  v.  Rector,  etc.  (145  N.  Y.  32),  the  court  considers 
a  provision  of  the  New  York  Consolidation  Act  requiring  that  tenement 
houses  already  erected  shall  be  furnished  by  the  owners  with  water,  "  when- 
ever they  shall  be  directed  so  to  do  by  the  board  of  health,"  "  in  suflicient 
quantity  at, one  or  more  places  on  each  floor,  occupied  or  intended  to  be 
occupied  by  one  or  more  families."  The  health  department  served  a  notice 
requiring  defendant  to  supply  water,  as  commanded  by  the  statute,  in  build- 
ings owned  by  it.  Defendant  refused  to  do  so,  and  an  action  was  brought  by 
the  health  department  to  compel  compliance.  Defendant  contends  in  that 
case  that  the  statute  violates  that  provision  of  the  State  Constitution  which 
declares  that  no  member  of  this  State  shall  "be  deprived  of  life,  liberty  or 
property  without  due  process  of  law."  This  court  holds  that  the  statute 
does  not  offend  against  the  Constitution,  but  that  it  is  a  valid  exercise  of  the 
police  power;  that  the  IjCgislature,  by  virtue  of  that  power,  can  direct  that 
improvements  or  alterations  shall  be  made  in  existing  houses  at  the  owners' 
expense  when  it  clearly  appears  that  it  tends  in  some  plain  and  appreciable 
manner  to  guard  and  protect  the  public;  and  that  a  compensation  need  not 
be  made  to  the  o^vner  in  such  case,  the  eff'ect  of  the  act  being  not  to  appro- 
priate private  property,  but  simply  to  regulate  its  use  and  enjoyment  by  the 
owner.  Judge  Peckham,  writing  the  opinion  of  the  court,  says  (p.  43)  : 
"Laws  and  regulations  of  a  police  nature,  though  they  may  disturb  the 
enjoyment  of  individual  rights,  are  not  unconstitutional,  though  no  provision 
is  made  for  compensation  for  such  disturbances.  They  do  not  appropriate 
private  property  for  public  use,  but  simply  regulate  its  use  and  enjoyment 
by  the  owner." 

People  V.  Havnor  (149  N.  Y.  195) ,  is  a  case  as  near  the  border  line,  perhaps, 
as  any  to  be  found  in  this  State — certainly  very  much  nearer  to  it  than  the 
case  under  consideration.  It  exhaustively  considers  the  authorities  in  this 
State  bearing  upon  the  police  power.  Tlie  case  involves  the  constitutionalitv 
of  what  is  known  as  the  Sunday  Barber  Law,  which  makes  it  a  misdemeanor 
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for  any  perKOn  to  oarry  on  the  buainess  or  work  of  a  barber  on  the  first  day 
of  the  week  except  in  the  olty  of  New  York  and  the  village  of  Saratoga, 
where  such  business  or  work  may  be  carried  on  until  1  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon of  that  day.  The  statute  is  held  to  be  constitutional,  because  a  valid 
exercise  of  the  police  power.  The  opinion  is  written  by  Judge  Vann.  After 
a  careful  examination  of  the  authorities  he  presents  the  underlying  question 
in  this  way  (p.  201):  "The  vital  question,  therefore,  is  whether  the  real 
purpose  of  the  statute  under  consideration  has  a  reasonable  connection  with 
the  public  health,  welfare  or  safety."  After  stating  that  the  object  of  the 
act  is  to  require  the  observance  of  Sunday,  not  as  a  holy  day,  but  as  a  day 
of  rest  and  recreation,  he  proceeds — with  argument  buttressed  by  authority 
in  this  State  and  in  other  jurisdictions — ^to  answer  the  question  in  the 
affirmative.  In  the  course  of  the  argument  he  says  (p.  203) :  "According 
to  the  common  judgment  of  civilized  men,  public  economy  requires,  for  sani- 
tary reasons,  a  day  of  general  rest  from  labor,  and  the  day  naturally  selected 
is  that  regarded  as  sacred  by  the  greatest  number  of  the  citizens,  as  this 
causes  the  least  inconvenience  through  interference  with  business.  It  is  to 
the  interest  of  the  State  to  have  strong,  robust,  healthy  citizens,  capable  of 
self-support,  of  bearing  arms,  and  of  adding  to  the  resources  of  the  country. 
Laws  to  effect  this  purpose,  by  protecting  the  citizen  from  overwork  and 
requiring  a  general  day  of  rest  to  restore  his  strength  and  preserve  his 
health,  have  an  obvious  connection  with  the  public  welfare.  ♦  ♦  •  The 
statute  under  discussion  tends  to  effect  this  result,  because  it  requires  persons 
engaged  in  a  kind  of  business  that  takes  many  hours  each  day,  to  refrain  from 
carrying  it  on  during  one  day  in  seven.  This  affords  an  opportunity,  recurring 
at  regular  intervals,  for  rest,  needed  both  by  the  employer  and  the  employed, 
and  the  latter,  at  least,  may  not  have  the  power  to  observe  a  day  of  rest 
without  the  aid  of  legislation.  *  *  *  As  barbers  generally  work  more 
hours  each  day  than  most  men,  the  Legislature  may  well  have  concluded 
that  legislation  was  necessary  for  the  protection  of  their  health." 

The  pertinency  and  controlling  force  of  that  argument  to  the  question 
under  consideration  here  will  be  manifest  when  we  come  to  an  examination 
of  the  statute. 

No  authorities  can  be  found  in  this  court  which  conflict  with  the  cases  to 
which  I  have  called  attention.  Rogers'  Case  (166  N.  Y.  1)  is  cited  in  oppo- 
sition, but  why  I  can  not  see.  The  police  power  is  not  even  considered  in 
that  case.  The  defense  to  that  portion  of  the  statute  which  is  condemned  as 
unconstitutional  because  it  requires  a  stipulation  in  all  contracts  with  the 
State  and  municipalities  that  the  contractor  shall  "  pay  the  prevailing  rate 
of  wages  at  least,"  being  rested  on  the  ground  (1)  that  the  State  as  pro- 
prietor can  do  what  an  individual  proprietor  can  do,  namely,  insist  upon 
any  reasonable  provision  in  a  contract  as  a  condition  for  doing  the  work; 
(2)  that  the  State  is  proprietor  not  only  as  to  contracts  for  work  for  the 
benefit  of  the  entire  State,  but  also  as  to  contracts  for  work  authorized  by  it 
for  the  various  subdivisions  of  the  State  made  for  convenience  of  administra* 
tion;   (8)  that  hence  it  violates  no  provision  of  the  Constitution. 
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Having  sliown  by  an  examination  of  a  few  of  the  leading  authorities  relat- 
ing to  the  police  power  that  the  decisions  of  this  court  are  in  harmony  with 
those  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  having  specially  brought  out 
some  of  the  argument  in  those  decisions  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  some- 
thing of  the  vast  scope  of  that  power,  we  come  next  to  the  question,  In  what 
spirit  should  the  court  approach  the  consideration  of  a  statute  said  on  the 
one  hand  to  o£fend  against  the  Constitution,  and  on  the  other  to  be  a  proper 
exercise  of  the  police  power? 

The  courts  are  frequently  confronted  with  the  temptation  to  substitute 
their  judgment  for  that  of  the  Legislature.  A  given  statute,  though  plainly 
within  the  legislative  power,  seems  so  repugnant  to  a  sound  public  policy  as 
to  strongly  tempt  the  court  to  set  aside  the  statute,  instead  of  waiting,  as 
the  spirit  of  our  institutions  require,  until  the  people  can  compel  their  repre- 
sentatives to  repeal  the  obnoxious  statute. 

In  the  early  history  of  this  country  eminent  writers  gave  expression  to  the 
fear  that  the  power  of  the  courts  to  set  aside  the  enactments  of  the  repre- 
sentatives chosen  to  legislate  for  the  people  would  in  the  end  prove  a  weak 
point  in  our  governmental  system,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the 
exercise  of  such  great  power  within  its  legitimate  bounds.  So  far  in  our 
judicial  history  it  must  be  said  that  the  courts  have  in  the  main  been  con- 
servative in  passing  upon  legislation  attacked  as  unconstitutional,  but  occa- 
sionally, and  especially  when  a  case  is  one  on  the  border  line,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  judgment  of  the  court  that  the  legislation  is  unwise  may 
operate  to  carry  the  decision  to  the  wrong  side  of  that  border  line.  Certain 
it  is  that  the  courts  have  greatly  extended  their  jurisdiction  over  many  admin- 
istrative acts  that  were  originally  supposed  not  to  present  cases  for  the 
court  to  pass  upon,  and  in  that  way  the  courts  have  come  to  play  a  very 
important  part  in  State  and  municipal  administration.  Some  expression  of 
our  views  on  that  subject  is  given  in  Matter  of  Guden  (171  N.  Y.  529,  635). 

Now  when  considering  the  mental  attitude  with  which  the  court  should 
begin  an  examination  of  this  question,  it  is  well  to  have  in  mind  not  only 
the  great  breadth  and  scope  of  the  police  power,  and  the  legislative  control 
over  it  as  expressed  in  some  of  the  opinions  from  which  we  quote,  supra,  but 
it  is  also  well  to  have  in  mind  some  of  the  expressions  of  this  court  as  to 
the  way  in  which  the  court  should  approach  the  consideration  of  such  a 
question  as  this,  involving  the  constitutionality  of  a  statute. 

Judge  Andrews  says,  in  People  v.  King  (110  N.  Y.  418,  423) :  "By  means 
of  this  power  the  Legislature  exercises  a  supervision  over  matters  affecting 
the  common  weal.  *  *  *  It  may  be  exerted  whenever  necessary  to  secure 
the  peace,  good  order,  health,  morals  and  general  welfare  of  the  community, 
and  the  propriety  of  its  exercise  within  constitutional  limits  is  purely  a  mat- 
ter of  legislative  discretion  toith  which  courts  can  not  interfere.'* 

Judge  Gray  says,  in  Nechamcus  Case,  supra:  "The  courts  should  always 
assume  that  the  Legislature  intended  by  its  enactments  to  promote  those 
ends  (public  health,  comfort  and  safety),  and  if  the  act  admits  of  two  con- 
structions, that  should  be  given  to  it  which  sustains  it  and  makes  it  ap- 
plicable in  furtherance  of  the  public  interests."     (144  N.  Y.  629,  536). 
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**  Whether  the  legislation  is  wise  is  not  for  us  to  consider.  The  motives 
actuating  and  the  inducements  held  out  to  the  Legislature  are  not  the  sub- 
ject of  inquiry  by  the  courts,  which  are  bound  to  assume  that  the  law  making 
body  acted  with  a  desire  to  promote  the  public  good.  Its  enactments  must 
stand,  provided  always  that  they  do  not  contravene  the  Constitution;  and  the 
test  of  constitutionality  is  always  one  of  power — nothing  else.  But  in  apply- 
ing the  test  the  courts  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  their  duty  to  give  the 
force  of  law  to  an  act  of  the  Legislature  whenever  it  can  be  fairly  so  con- 
strued and  applied  as  to  avoid  conflict  with  the  Constitution."  Bohmer  v. 
Haffen  (161  N.  Y.  390,  399). 

Where  there  "  is  room   for   two  constructions,   both   equally   obvious  and 

reasonable,  the  court  must,  in  deference  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State, 
assume  that  it  did  not  overlook  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  and 
designed  the  act  *  *  *  to  take  effect.  Our  duty,  therefore,  is  to  adopt 
the  construction  which,  without  doing  violence  to  the  fair  meaning  of  the 
words  used,  brings  the  statute 'into  harmony  with  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution." (Supervisors  v.  Brodger,  112  U.  S.  261,  268;  People  ex  rel. 
Burrows  v.  Supervisors  of  Orange  Co.,  17  N.  Y.  236,  241;  People  ex  rel. 
Bolton  V.  Albertson,  55  N.  Y.  50,  54 ;  Matter  of  Gilbert'  El.  Ry  Co.,  70  N.  Y. 
361,  367;  Matter  of  N.  Y.  &  L.  I.  Bridge  Co.  v.  Smith,  148  N.  Y,  540,  651.) 

The  court  is  inclined  to  so  construe  the  statute  as  to  validate  it.  (People 
V.  Equitable  Trust  Co.,  96  N.  Y.  387,  394;  People  ex  rel.  Sinkler  v.  Terry, 
108  N.  Y.  1,  7;  Matter  of  N.  Y.  El.  R.  R.  Co.,  70  N.  Y.  327,  342;  People 
ex  rel.  Killeen  v.  Angle,  109  N.  Y.  564,  667;  Rogers  v.  Common  Council  of 
Buffalo,  123  N.  Y.  173,  181;  People  ex  rel.  Carter  v.  Rice,  135  N.  Y.  473,  484). 

"  Every  act  of  the  Legislature  must  be  presximed  to  be  in  harmony  with 
the  fundamental  law  until  the  contrary  is  clearly  made  to  appear."  (People 
ex  rel.  Kemmler  v.  Durston,  119  N.  Y.  569.  577). 

''  Before  an  act  of  the  Legislature  can  be  declared  void  as  repugnant  to 
the  Constitution,  the  conflict  must  be  manifest."  (Matter  of  Stilwell,  139 
N.  Y.  337.  341.) 

"  If  the  act  and  the  Constitution  can  be  so  construed  as  to  enable  both 
to  stand,  and  each  can  be  given  a  proper  and  legitimate  office  to  perform, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  court  to  adopt  such  construction."  (People  v.  Rosenberg, 
138  N.  Y.  410,  415.) 

The  statute  under  consideration  in  that  case  is  held  to  be  within  the 
police  power,  as  is  the  statute  considered  in  the  following  case: 

**It  is  not  necessary  to  the  validity  of  a  penal  statute  that  the  Legis- 
lature should  declare  on  the  face  of  the  statute  the  policy  or  purpose  for 
which  it  was  enacted."     (People  v.  West,  106  N.  Y.  293,  297.) 

Having  considered  the  authorities  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  the  exer- 
cise of  police  power  at  greater  length  than  could  be  justified  were  it  not  for 
the  different  view  that  obtains  in  this  court  as  to  the  authority  of  the 
Legislature  to  pass  the  statute  in  question,  and  having  glanced  at  a  few 
authorities  indicating  the  frame  of  mind  in  which  the  court  should  approach 
the  consideration  of  the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  an  act  of  the 
legislature' — we  roine  to  the  considorntion  of  the  atntuto  in  question,,  aided 
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by  the  principles  established  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  and  the 
courts  of  this  State,  to  which  reference  has  been  made. 

I  quote  the  whole  statute,  notwithstanding  its  length,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  at  once  determined  upon  its  mere  reading  whether  the  purpose  of 
the  Legislature  was  to  subserve,  in  some  measure,  the  public  good  under 
the  police  power  of  the  State. 

"ARTICLE  VIIT, 
"Bakeries  and  CoNrKcriONERT  Establibbmentb. 

*'S  110.  Houn  of  labor  in  bakeries  and  confectionery  eatabliahmente. — No  employee  ahall  be 
required  or  permitted  to  work  in  a  biscuit,  bread  or  cake  bakery  or  confectionery  establishment 
more  than  sixty  hours  in  any  one  week,  or  more  than  ten  hours  in  any  one  day,  unless  for  the 
purpose  of  making;  a  shorter  work  day  on  the  last  day  of  the  week;  nor  more  hours  in  any  one 
week  than  will  make  an  average  of  ten  hours  per  day  for  the  number  of  days  during  such  week  in 
which  such  employee  shall  work. 

*'(  111.  Drainuffe  and  plumbing  of  buUdings  and  rooms  occupied  by  bakeries, — All  tniildings 
or  rooms  occupied  as  biscuit,  bread,  pie  or  cake  bakeries,  shall  be  drained  and  plumbed  in  a 
manner  conducive  to  the  proper  and  healthful  sanitary  condition  thereof,  and  shall  be  constructed 
with  air  shafts,  windows  or  ventilating  pipes,  sufficient  to  insure  ventilation.  The  factory  in- 
spector may  direct  the  proper  drainage,  plumbing  and  ventilation  of  such  rooms  or  buildings. 
No  cellar  or  basement,  not  now  used  for  a  bakery  shall  hereafter  be  so  occupied  or  used,  unless 
the  proprietor  shall  comply  with  the  sanitary  provisions  of  this  article. 

'*5  112.  Requirements  as  to  rooms,  furniture,  utensils  and  manufactured  products. — Every  room 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  flour  or  meal  food  products  shall  be  at  least  eight  feet  in  height  snd 
shall  have,  if  deemed  necessary  by  the  factory  inspector,  an  impermeable  floor  constructed  of 
cement,  or  of  tiles  laid  in  cement,  or  an  additional  flooring  of  wood  properly  saturated  with 
linseed  oil.  .The  side  walls  of  such  rooms  shall  be  plastered  or  wainscoted.  The  factory  inspec- 
tor may  require  the  side  walls  and  ceiling  to  be  whit-ewashed,  at  least  once  in  three  months.  He 
may  also  require  the  wood  work  of  such  walls  to  be  painted.  The  furniture  and  utensils  shall 
be  so  arranged  as  to  be  readily  cleansed  and  not  prevent  the  proper  cleaning  of  any  part  of  the 
room.  The  manufactured  flour  or  meal  food  products  shall  be  kept  in  dry  and  airy  rooms  so 
arranged  that  the  floors,  shelves  and  other  facilities  for  storing  the  same  can  be  properly  cleaned. 
No  domestic  animals,  except  cats,  shall  be  allowed  to  remain  in  a  room  used  as  a  biscuit,  bread, 
pie,  or  cake  bakery  or  any  room  in  such  bakery  where  flour  or  meal  products  are  stored. 

"5  113.  Wash-rooms  and  closets:  sleeping  places. — Every  such  bakery  shall  be  provided  with 
a  proper  wash-room  and  water-closet  or  water-closets  apart  from  the  bake-room,  or  rooms 
where  the  manufacture  of  such  food  product  is  conducted,  and  no  water-closet,  earth-closet, 
privy  of  ashpit  shall  be  within  or  connected  directly  with  the  bake-room  of  any  bakery,  hotel  or 
public  restaurant. 

"No  person  shall  sleep  in  a  room  occupied  as  a  bake-room.  Bleeping  places  for  the  persons 
employed  in  the  bakery  shall  be  separate  from  the  rooms  where  flour  or  meal  food  products  are 
manufactured  or  stored.  If  the  sleeping  places  are  on  the  same  floor  where  such  products  are 
manufactured,  stored  or  sold,  the  factory  inspector  may  inspect  and  order  them  put  in  a  proper 
sanitary  condition. 

"  S  114.  Inspection  of  bakeries. — The  factory  inspector  shall  cause  all  bakeries  to  be  inspecterl. 
If  it  be  found  upon  such  inspection  that  the  bakeries  so  inspected  are  constructed  and  con- 
ducted in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  the  factory  inspector  shall  issue  a 
certificate  to  the  persons  owning  or  conducting  such  bakeries. 

"J  115.  Notice  requiring  alterations. — If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  factory  inspector,  alterations 
are  required  in  or  upon  premises  occupied  and  used  as  bakeries,  in  order  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  this  article,  a  written  notice  shall  be  served  by  him  upon  the  owner,  agent  or  lesseo 
of  such  premises,  either  personally  or  by  mail,  requiring  such  alterations  to  be  made  within  sixty 
days  after  such  service,  and  such  alterations  shall  be  made  accordingly." 

That  the  public  generally  are  interested  in  having  bakers'  and  con- 
fectioners* establishments  cleanly  and  wholesome  in  this  day  of  appreciation 
of,  and  apprehension  on  account  of,  microbes,  which  cause  disease  and  death, 
is  beyond  question.  Not  many  years  ago  the  baking  was  largely  done  in  the 
family;  but  now  in  a  large  percentage  of  the  houses  in  cities  and  villages 
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the  baker  is  relied  ou  to  a  large  extent  to  furxush  bread,  biscuite,  cake  and 
pie^  ae  well  as  confectionery,  while  over  many  country  roads  the  bakers' 
wagons  go  twice  a  week  or  more  to  supply  the  farmers  and  inhabitants  of 
small  settlements  with  their  wares.  Indeed  it  can  be  safely  said  that 
the  family  of  to-day  is  more  dependent  upon  the  baker  for  the  necessaries 
of  life  than  upon  any  other  source  of  supply.  That  being  so  it  is  within 
the  police  power  of  the  Legislature  to  so  regulate  the  conduct  of  that 
business  as  to  best  promote  and  protect  the  health  of  the  people.  And  to 
that  end  the  Legislature  undertakes  to  provide — ^by  a  statute  which  bears 
on  its  face  evidence  of  an  intelligent  draftsman  acquainted  with  the  dangers 
of  unsanitary  conditions  in  such  establishments — for  proper  drainage  and 
plumbing  of  the  building  and  rooms  occupied  for  such  purpose. 

Is  there  room  to  doubt  that  the  sole  purpose  of  the  Legislature  in  pro- 
hibiting iAie  use  of  cellars  for  bakeries  unless  the  occupant  first  complies 
with  the  sanitary  provisions  of  this  article  is  to  protect  the  public  from 
the  use  of  the  food  made  dangerous  by  the  germs  that  thrive  in  darkness 
and  uncleanness?  Is  it  possible  that  any  one  can  question  that  the  sole 
purpose  of  the  Legislature  is  the  safeguarding  of  the  public  health  when  it 
provides  for  floors,  ceilings  and  sidewalls  of  such  material  as  that  they 
may  be  readily  cleansed;  compels  the  keeping  of  flour  or  meal  food  products 
in  dry  and  airy  rooms,  so  arranged  that  the  storing  facilities  can  be  prop- 
erly cleaned,  and  prohibits  the  keeping  of  domestic  animals  within  such 
rooms?  And  will  any  one  question  the  motive  which  induced  the  pro- 
hibition of  a  "  water-closet,  earth-closet,  pri^^y  or  ashpit  ♦  ♦  ♦  within 
or  connected  directly  with  the  bake-room  of  any  bakery,  hotel  or  public 
restaurant  ?  "  If  not,  why  should  any  one  question  the  object  of  the  Legis- 
lature in  providing  in  the  same  article  and  as  a  part  of  the  scheme  that 
"  No  employee  shall  be  required  or  permitted  to  work "  in  such  an  estab- 
lishment "more  than  sixty  hours  in  any  one  week,"  an  average  of  ten 
hours  for  each  working  day.  It  is  but  reasonable  to  assume  from  this 
statute  as  a  whole  that  the  Legislature  had  in  mind  that  the  health  and 
cleanliness  of  the  workers,  as  well  as  the  cleanliness  of  the  work-rooms,  was 
of  the  utmost  importance,  and  that  a  man  is  more  likely  to  be  careful  and 
cleanly  when  well,  and  not  overworked,  than  when  exhausted  by  fatigue, 
which  makes  for  careless  and  slovenly  habits,  and  tends  to  dirt  and  disease. 

If  there  is  opportunity— and  who  can  doubt  it— for  this  view,  then  the 
liCgislature  had  the  power  to  enact  as  it  did,  and  the  courts  are  bound  to 
sustain  its  action  as  justified  by  the  police  power,  as  we  see  from  the  authori- 
ties referred  to  earlier  in  this  opinion. 

I  hear  but  one  argument  advanced  for  the  purpose  of  convincing  the  mind 
that  the  object  of  this  statute  is  not  to  protect  the  public,  and  that  argu- 
ment is  that  Article  VJII  is  to  be  found  in  the  Labor  Law.  Therefore,  it  is 
said  it  is  a  labor  law,  not  a  health  law. 

The  question  presented  by  that  argument  is,  Does  the  label  or  the  body 
of  the  statute  prevail?  Does  calling  a  statute  names  deprive  it  of  its 
intended  and  real  character?     If  a  statute  relating  principally  to  banking 
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happens,  in  the  course  of  codification,  to  be  incorporated  as  an  article  in 
the  General  Corporation  Law,  does  it  cease  to  operate  on  the  banking  buai- 
ness?    I  submit  without  argument  that  the  questions  answer  themselves. 

Assuming,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  argument  only,  that  the  label  is  of 
such  substantial  importance  that  it  may  be  accepted  as  against  the  obvious 
meaning  of  the  statute,  then  I  say  that  Article  VIII  bears  its  own  title, 
which  is:  "Bakeries  and  Confectionery  Establishments."  All  that  is  con- 
tained in  that  article  relates  to  bakeries  and  confectionery  establishments 
and  their  conduct,  and  to  no  other  subject  wHttever.  Therefore,  it  is  fully, 
appropriately  and  harmoniously  entitled. 

Again,  inasmuch  as  it  is  obvious,  as  we  have  seen,  from,  a  mere  reading 
of  the  statute,  that  the  legislative  purpose  is  to  benefit  the  public,  we  must 
assume — even  if  the  object  of  the  Legislature  in  limiting  the  hours  of 
work  of  employees  is  not  to  protect  the  health  of  the  general  public,  who 
take  the  wares  made  by  such  employees — ^that  the  Legislature  intends  to 
protect  the  health  of  the  employees  in  such  establishments;  that,  for  some 
reifson  sufiicient  to  it,  it  has  reached  the  conclusion  that  in  work  of  this 
character  men  ought  not  to  be  employed  more  than  an  average  of  ten 
hours  a  day.  Now  that  being  so — and  certainly  no  more  restricted  view  of 
that  statute  can  be  taken  by  those  who  would  destroy  it — we  find  that  the 
action  of  the  Legislature  is  within  the  police  power  not  only  under  the 
authorities  of  the  United  States,  but  of  this  State,  and  of  this  court. 

Special  attention  has  already  been  called  to  Holden's  Case  (169  U.  S.  366). 
A  Utah  statute  making  it  a  misdemeanor  to  employ  a  man  more  than  eight 
hours  per  day  in  "  underground  mines  or  workings "  is  sustained,  and  a 
conviction  thereunder  upheld,  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  within  the  police  power  of  the  State  to  pass  such  a  statute. 
That  interesting  case — to  which  I  have  made  extended  reference  supra — is 
in  point  and  controlling  so  far  as  the  fourteenth  amendment  is  concerned, 
and  should  be  controlling  in  this  court  so  far  as  equivalent  provisions  of  our 
State  Constitution  are  concerned. 

It  must  also  be  held,  under  the  authority  of  Havnor's  Case  (9upra) — even 
though  it  may  be  assumed  from  the  reading  of  the  statute  that  the  object 
of  the  Legislature  is  to  protect  employees  in  such  establishments,  from 
working  more  than  ten  hours  a  day — that  it  is  within  the  police  power,  and, 
therefore,  not  repugnant  to  the  State  Constitution.  The  statute  which  that 
case  passes  upon  makes  it  a  misdemeanor  to  carry  on  the  business  of  a 
barber  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  and  a  judgment  of  conviction  under  that 
law  is  afilrmed  in  this  court  because  "The  statute  under  consideration  has 
a  reasonable  connection  with  ihe  public  health,  welfare  or  safety."  Cer- 
tainly if  this  court  could  so  hold  in  that  case  it  must  so  hold  in  this,  even 
under  the  construction  of  the  statute  which  those  would  give  to  it  who  are 
afTected  by  the  fact  that  Article  VTII,  chapter  32,  General  Laws,  is  grouped 
with  twelve  other  articles,  the  compilation  being  known  as  the  Labor  Law, 
instead  of  being  In  the  Domestic  Law  with  articles  entitled,  Flour  and  Meal, 
Beef  and  Pork,  or  in  the  Public  Health  Law  with  articles  such  as  Adultera- 
tion, Practice  of  Medicine  or  the  like. 
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Again  many  medical  authorities  classify  workers  in  bakers,  or  confec- 
tioners' establishments  with  potters,  stone  cutters,  file  grinders  and  other 
workers  whose  occupation  necessitates  the  inhalation  of  dust  particles,  and 
hence  predisposes  its  members  to  consumption.  The  published  medical 
opinions  and  vital  statistics  bearing  upon  that  subject  standing  alone  fully 
justify  the  section  under  review  as  one  to  protect  the  health  of  the  em- 
ployees in  such  establishments,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  this  court  to  assume 
that  the  section  was  framed  not  only  in  the  light  of,  but  also  with  full 
appreciation  of  the  force  o#  the  medical  authority  bearing  upon  the  subject — 
authority  which  reasonably  challenges  the  attention,  and  stimulates  the 
helpfulness  of  the  philanthropist. 

The  conclusion  necessarily  follows,  therefore,  from  an  examination  of  the 
statute  in  the  light  of  the  authorities  cited,  that  the  purpose  of  Article  VIII, 
and  every  part  of  it,  including  the  provision  in  question,  is  to  benefit  the 
public;  that  it  has  a  just  and  reasonable  relation  to  the  public  welfare, 
and  hence  is  within  the  police  power  possessed  by  the  Legislature.  But  if, 
in  violation  of  the  duty  of  the  court  as  stated  in  Brodger's  Case  (supra)  — 
which  is  "  to  adopt  the  construction  which,  without  doing  violence  to  the 
fair  meaning  of  the  words  used,  brings  the  statute  into  harmony  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution " — we  award  to  the  title  of  a  general  law 
such  potency  as  causes  it  to  overcome  both  the  title  and  the  provisions  of 
an  article  therein,  thus  making  the  provision  a  labor  law,  we  are  still 
required  to  hold  that  it  is  within  the  police  power. 

The  judgment  should  be*  affirmed. 

Opinion  of  Judge  Gray. 

I  shall  concur  with  the  chief  judge;  whose  opinion  1  regard  as  carefully 
expressed  and  convincing  in  its  reasoning.  The  question  for  us  is,  in  the 
first  place,  whether,  notwithstanding  its  embodiment  in  the  Labor  Law,  we 
may  treat  the  statutory  provision,  in  question,  as  a  health  law  and,  in  the 
next  place,  if  we  may  do  so,  whether  its  enactment  is  a  reasonable  exercise 
of  the  police  power  of  the  State,  which  the  courts  should  give  efl'ect  to.  1 
am  of  the  opinion  that  its  being  placed  in  the  Labor  Law  furnishes  no 
adequate  reason  for  limiting  its  reading  and  construction  by  those  considera- 
tions, which  appertain  to  laws  passed,  strictly,  in  the  interest  of  labor;  if, 
from  its  associution  with  other  provisions,  in  pari  materia^  a  different  and 
independent  purpose  is  disclosed.  To  deprive  a  health  law  of  its  intended 
operation,  because  it  is  not  found  in  the  statute  book  under  that,  or  a 
kindred,  title,  would  be,  in  my  opinion,  to  apply  an  unreasonable  and  an 
unsatisfactoiy  test  to  its  vaiiaity.  If  tlie  court  concludes  that  the  intent 
of  an  enactment  in  some  valid  exercise  of  the  police  power  is  to  regulate 
some  particular  trade,  or  occupation,  then,  clearly,  it  should  be  quite  imma- 
terial under  what  heading"  it  appears  to  be  classified  in  the  statutes.  It 
would  not  do  to  nullify  the  will  of  the  people  upon  so  technical  and  narrow 
a  consideration.  Therefore,  I  think  we  may  proceed,  beyond  that  ground, 
to  the  determination  of   the   question   whether,  if  a  health   law,  the    110th 
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section  of  this  Article  VIII  was  reasonable  and,  therefore,  a  valid  exercise 
of  the  police  power.  If  it  stood  alone,  unaccompanied  and  unexplained  by 
cognate  pro^^8ion8,  I  should  incline  to  the  view  that  the  enactment  was 
unconstitutional.  It  might,  justly,  be  held  to  fall  within  that  class  of  legisla- 
tion, which  has  received  judicial  condemnation;  because,  as  a  regulation  of 
the  hours  of  the  employed,  its  object  would  appear  to  be  for  their  pro- 
tection against  the  exaction  of  a  disproportionate  amount  of  work  for  the 
wages  paid.  That  would  be  to  infringe  upon  the  liberty  of  contract.  But 
I  think  we  must  read  the  section  in  connection  with  those  sections  which 
immediately  follow,  and  then  it  is  that  we  find  it  to  be  made  certain  that 
the  object  of  the  legislative  enactment  had  relation  to  the  conservation  of 
the  public  health.  We  perceive  that  the  Legislature  is  dealing  with  the 
workings  of  a  business  conducted  upon  a  scale,  calling  for  the  employment 
of  more  or  less  laborers,  and  which  is  affected  by  a  public  interest,  in  the 
sense  that  the  food  product  may  sensi\)ly  depend  for  its  healthfulness  upon 
the  observance  of  sanitary  rules  and  precautions.  Such  precautionary  regu- 
lations may  involve,  as  well,  the  establishment  of  proper  conditions  to 
insure  the  maintenance  of  the  normal  vitality  of  the  workman,  as  the  whole- 
someness  of  the  general  environment.  We  must  presume  that  the  legislative 
body  was  animated  by  a  reasonable  intention  to  promote  the  public  welfare 
and  if  the  courts  can  give  effect  to  it,  because  tending  to  guard  the  public 
health,  they  should,  unhesitatingly,  do  so.  Legislation  will  not  be  allowed, 
arbitrarily,  to  interfere  with  the  personal  liberty  of  the  citizen,  under  the 
specious  guise  of  an  exercise  of  the  police  power,  and  therefore  it  is,  that 
our  courts  may  supervise,  as  a  judicial  question,  a  determination  of  the 
Legislature  to  exercise  the  police  power  in  restraint  of  some  trade,  or 
calling.  It  is  true  that  the  tendency  has  been  growing  in  the  direction  of 
an  excess  of  paternalism  in  government  and  that  the  courts  of  this  and  of 
other  States  have,  rather,  hastened  to  uphold  legislative  interference  with 
the  pursuits  of  citizens,  upon  any  plausable  pretext  of  its  being  in  further- 
ance of  the  general  welfare.  The  Federal  Supreme  Court  has,  in  the  broadest 
terms,  recognized  the  power  of  the  individual  States  to  exercise  a  police 
power  of  internal  regulation;  when  the  object  is  to  promote  by  reasonable 
laws  the  public  safety,  health  and  comfort.  To  the  legislative  body  is  con- 
ceded the  power  to  govern  men  and  the  affairs  of  men,  through  the  establisk- 
ment  of  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  conducive  to  the  public  better- 
ment, because  tending  to  the  protection  of  the  lives,  health  and  comfort  of 
persons  and  the  protection  of  property,  and  that  concession  has  been,  in 
my  opinion,  at  times,  more  broadly  made  in  the  decisions  of  the  courts,  than 
the  conservative  spirit  of  our  democratic  form  of  government  will  justify. 
But  that  the  Legislature  has,  and  should  have,  the  broadest  authority  to 
exercise  a  police  power  of  internal  regulation,  in  the  direction  of  protecting 
the  peace,  the  safety  and  the  health  of  the  community  I  fully  concede.  In 
this  law,  which  restricts  the  working  hours  of  employees  in  bakery  and 
confectionery  establislinieiits,  I  think  we  may,  fairly,  perceive  a  statutory 
regulation,  reasonably  promotive  of  the  public  health,  because  compelling  the 
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master  of  suoh  an  eatabli  aliment  to  conduct  It  in  a  manner,  the  least  capable 
of  affecting  his  product  prejudicially.  We  may,  not  unreasonably,  assume 
that  an  employee  may  work  too  long  for  his  health  under  the  conditions,  and 
that  an  impaired  vitality  and  the  possible  development  of  organic  diseases 
may  be  the  result.  If,  to  obviate  the  possible  consequences  to  the  consumer 
of  the  food  manufactured,  the  Legislature  determines  to  interfere,  by  limiting, 
among  other  regulations,  the  hours  of  the  workman,  I  do  not  think  we 
should  hold  the  interference  to  be  without  reason. 

Opinion  of  Judge  Vann. 

I  concur  in  the  result  reached  by  the  chief  judge,  for  the  following 
reasons : 

The  power  of  the  Legislature  to  pass  what  it  may  consider  "  health  laws  " 
is  not  unlimited,  but  is  bounded  by  the  duty  of  the  courts  to  determine 
whether  the  act  has  a  fair,  just  and  reasonable  relation  to  the  general  welfare. 
(Matter  of  Jacobs,  98  N.  Y.  98,  108;  People  v.  Gillson,  109  N.  Y.  389,  401; 
People  V.  Havnor,  149  N.  Y.  195,  200), 

As  was  said  by  the  court  in  the  Gillson  case :  "  Under  an  exercise  of 
the  police  power  the  enactment  must  have  some  relation  to  the  comfort, 
the  safety,  or  the  welfare  of  society,  and  it  must  not  be  in  conflict  with 
the  Constitution.  The  law  will  not  allow  the  rights  of  property  to  be 
invaded  under  the  guise  of  a  police  regulation  for  the  protection  of  health, 
when  it  is  manifest  that  such  is  not  the  object  and  purpose  of  the  regula- 
tion. *  *  *  It  is  generally  for  the  Legislature  to  determine  what  laws 
and  regulations  are  needed  to  protect  the  public  health  and  serve  the  public 
comfort  and  safety  and  if  its  measures  are  calculated,  intended,  convenient 
or  appropriate  to  accomplish  such  ends,  the  exercise  of  its  discretion  is 
not  the  subject  of  judicial  review." 

We  have  before  us  simply  that  part  of  the  Labor  Law  which  regulates 
the  hours  of  labor  in  bakeries  and  confectionery  establishments  by  limiting 
them  to  not  exceeding  sixty  per  week  and  ten  per  day,  "  unless  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  shorter  work  day  on  the  last  day  of  the  week." 

The  draftsman  of  this  statute  apparently  used  as  a  model  ''  The  Bakehouse 
Regulation  Act "  passed  by  the  English  Parliament  in  1863,  but  he  went 
far  beyond  that  pattern  in  limiting  the  hours  of  labor,  for  the  New  York 
statute  applies  to  all  employees  in  bakeries,  while  the  English  act  makes 
no  regulation  of  hours  per  day  or  week,  but  simply  prohibits  the  employ- 
ment of  persons  under  eighteen  years  of  age  between  nine  at  night  and  five 
in  the  morning.  (26-27  Victoria,  cap.  40.)  Both  acts  contain  similar  pro- 
visions to  secure  cleanliness  and  ventilation  of  the  rooms  used  to  carry  on 
the  business,  as  well  as  the  separation  of  sleeping  apartments  therefrom, 
none  of  which  are  now  called  in  question. 

I  do  not  think  the  regulation  In  question  can  be  sustained,  unless  we  are 
able  to  8.iy  from  common  knowledge  that  working  In  a  bakery  and  candy 
factory  is  an  unhealthy  employment.  If  such  an  occupation  is  unhealthy 
the  Legislature  had  the  ri^ht  to  prohibit  employers  from  requiring  or  per- 
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mitting  their  employees  to  spend  more  than  a  Bpeoifled  number  of  hours 
p^r  day  or  yveek  in  the  work^  because  such  a  command  would,  be  in  the 
interest  of  the  publio  health  and  would  promote  the  general  welfare.  As  in 
the  Jacobs  case  we  took  judicial  notice  of  the  nature  and  qualities  of 
tobacco  (p.  113),  BO  in  this  case  we  may  take  judicial  notice  of  the  effect  of 
very  fine  particles  of  flour  and  sugar  when  inhaled  into  the  lungs  from  the 
heated  atmosphere  of  manufactories  of  bread  and  candy.  Necessarily  in 
considering  the  subject  we  may  resort  to  such  sources  of  information  as 
were  open  to  the  Legislature. 

Vital  statistics  show  that  those  vocations  which  require  persons  to  remain 
for  long  periods  of  time  in  a  confined  and  heated  atmosphere  filled  with 
some  foreign  substance,  which  is  inhaled  into  the  lungs,  are  injurious  to 
health  and  tend  to  shorten  life.  Bakers  and  confectioners,  who,  during  work- 
ing hours,  constantly  breathe  air  filled  with  the  finest  dust  from  flour  and 
sugar,  have  a  tendency  to  consumption,  the  most  terrible  scourge  known  to 
modern  civilization  and  resulting  in  more  deaths  than  any  other  disease. 
(1  People's  Cyc.  479;  MulhalPs  Diet.  Statistics,  193  and  683.) 

Thus  in  the  article  on  phthisis  in  volume  18  of  the  last  edition  of  the 
Encyclopedia  Britannica  it  is  said:  "Occupations  which  necessitate  the 
inhalation  of  irritating  particles,  as  in  the  case  of  stone  masons,  needle 
grinders,  workers  in  minerals,  in  cotton,  flour,  straw,  etc.,  are  especially  . 
hurtful,  chiefly  from  the  mechanical  effects  upon  the  delicate  pulmonary 
tissues  of  the  matter  inhaled.  No  less  prejudicial  are  occupations  carried 
on  in  a  heated  and  close  atmosphere,  as  is  often  the  case  with  compositors, 
goldbeaters,  semptresses,  etc." 

So  in  Alden's  Encyclopaedia,  vol.  9,  title  consumption,  the  following  occurs: 
"  Often  the  workshops  of  tailors,  printers,  bakers  and  other  businesses  car- 
ried on  in  close,  ill-ventilated  apartments  by  large  numbers  of  working  people 
are  nurseries  of  consumption." 

We  quote  from  a  few  more  out  of  many  authorities  to  the  same  effect. 
"  It  is  certain  that  much  might  be  done  to  improve  the  public  health  in  this 
respect  by  more  attention  on  the  part  of  employers  of  labor  to  the  comfort 
and  habits  of  those  who  are,  in  more  senses  than  one,  their  '  hands '  and  the 
sources  of  their  prosperity.  A  certain  kind  of  improvement  has,  indeed, 
been  already  effected  by  the  improved  living  of  the  working  classes  during 
the  last  twenty  years.  Still  it  is  well  known  and  proved  by  careful  inquiries 
that  the  workshops  of  tailors,  printers,  bakers  and  other  businesses  carried 
on  in  close,  ill- ventilated  apartments,  by  large  numbers  of  workmen  are,  in 
a  very  aggravated  sense,  nurseries  of  consumption.  •  ♦  •  The  cutters 
and  needle-grinders  of  Sheffield  appear  to  owe  their  notoriously  short  lives  to 
consumption  brought  on  by  the  inhalation  of  metallic  particles  in  the  close 
and  stri  fling  atmosphere  of  their  workshops.  •  •  •  Even  admitting,  there- 
fore, that  the  causes  of  consumption  may  be  in  part  practically  irremovable, 
there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  very  much  might  be  done  to  diminish 
its  prevalence,  as  well  as  to  arrest  its  course  when  already  formed,  by  due 
attention  to  the  comfort  of  the  laboring  population,  both  in  their  dwellings 
and  in  the  pursuit  of  their  occupations."     (4  International  CydopcBdia,  286.) 
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"Particular  occupations  predispose  (to  consumption),  especially  such  as 
occasion  constant  inhalation  of  small  particles."  (2  Johnson  Cyclopsedia, 
488.) 

"Thus  tailors,  seamstresses  and  similar  workers  are  especially  prone  to 
the  disease.  More  especially  is  this  true  of  occupations  whose  performance 
necessitates  the  inhalation  of  dust  particles.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  dust  particles 
act  as  irritants  of  the  fine  structures  which  line  the  air  passages  and  vessels, 
inducing  chronic  changes,  which,  in  turn,  are  liable  to  lead  to  consump- 
tion.*'    (3  Chambers  Encyclopedia,  438.) 

"  The  bacillus  of  tuberculosis  finds,  indeed,  the  most  favorable  conditions 
for  its  existence  in  the  squalor  of  congested  slums,  in  the  foul  atmosphere 
of  dusty  workshops,  in  close  courts,  alleys,  etc."  (70  Fortnightly  Review,  308.) 

"A  very  large  number  of  the  most  efficient  workmen  employed  in  quarries, 
metal  works,  cotton  and  wool  manufactories,  print  trades  and  many  other 
occupations  exposing  them  to  bad  air  and  dust  fall  victims  to  this  infection." 
(194  Edinburgh  Review,  444.) 

"  Since  statistics  still  show  that  the  mortality  from  phthisis  in  people 
who  follow  certain  trades  is  much  greater  than  in  others,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  ot  the  causal  relationship  between  occupation  and  pulmonary  disease 
and  of  dust  being  the  causa  causans.  *  *  *  In  1866  it  was  demonstrated 
th'at  •  ♦  *  two  kinds  of  occupation  had  long  been  recognized  as  hurtful, 
viz.:  1,  those  that  give  rise  to  mechanical  or  chemical  irritation  of  the  air 
passages  by  dust,  grit  or  fluff  being  diffused  through  the  atmosphere;  2, 
those  in  which  the  operatives  are  exposed  to  abrupt  changes  of  temperature." 
(The  Lancet,  vol.  165,  p.  1345.) 

"  Living  in  a  close  atmosphere  and  in  a  high  temperature,  bakers  are  sub- 
ject to  lung  diseases,  more  especially  phthisis."  (5  Reference  Handbook  of 
Medical  Science,  276.) 

"  Those  engaged  in  carding  of  cotton  and  workers  in  flax,  hemp,  tobacco 
and  flour,  and  chaff  cutters  suffer  in  the  same  manner,  but  to  a  less  degree 
than  such  as  are  compelled  to  inhale  more  decidedly  irritating  particles." 
(Fowler  &  Godlee*s  Diseases  of  the  Lungs,  272.) 

"Dusty  occupations,  as  in  the  case  of  millers,  bakers,  knife-grinders,  stone- 
masons, and  the  like,  are  fraught  with  special  dangers  to  vulnerable  persons." 
(5  Allbutt's  System  of  Medicine,  229.) 

"The  inhalation  of  impure  air  in  occupations  associated  with  a  very  dusty 
atmosphere  renders  the  lungs  less  capable  of  resisting  infection."  (Osier's 
Practice  of  Medicine,  269.) 

"Dusty  occupations  make  people  prone  to  disease.  Tlie  statistics  of 
Berlin  as  to  street-cleaners,  cabmen,  coal  workers  and  miners  show  this." 
(35  Journal  Am.  Med.  Assn.  1028.)  "The  question  as  to  what  business 
had  best  be  carried  on  by  tuberculosis  patients  is  treated  of  by  Ambler. 
*  •  *  The  butchers,  he  thinks,  generally  possess  an  immunity  at  least 
that  has  been  his  experience,  but  bakers  are  particularly  susceptible."  (37 
id.  1068.) 

"Other  vegetable  dusts  of  less  potency,  which  are  little  less  injurious  in 
results  than  mineral   dusts,   are   flour   and   starch,   which   seem   to   operate 
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rather  by  obstruction  than  by  irritation.  Bakera,  confectioners  and  pastry 
cooks  represent  a  body  of  tradesmen  exhibiting  hygienic  conditions  of  a 
common  character,  the  principal  of  which  are  exposure  to  heat  from  the 
ovens,  dust,  steam,  variations  of  temperature,  in  too  many  instances  un- 
healthy bakehouses,  fatiguing  movements  necessitated  where  kneading  is  done 
by  hand,  disagreeable  emanations  from  materials  used,  prolonged  hours  of 
work,  more  or  less  night  work,  and  loss  of  rest.  To  these  evils  of  their 
trade  the  working  bakers  often  add  intemperance  and  irregular  living.  My 
own  senses  also  make  me  conscious  of  a  disagreeable,  sickly  smell  much  like 
that  of  heated  bones,  superadded  to  the  steam  and  other  fumes.  There  are, 
in  brief,  many  incidents  in  the  occupation  of  baking  which  reduce  vital 
energy,  predispose  to  lung  affections  and  shorten  life."  (Arlige  Diseases  of 
Occupations,  255.) 

The  occupations  of  ropemakers,  carpetraakers,  bakers,  etc.,  "being  essentially 
dust-producing  processes,  they  one  and  all  induce  among  workers  excessive 
suffering  from  pulmonary  affections.  Although  the  mortality  of  these 
workers  from  phthisis  and  other  lung  diseases  is  considerably  below  that  of 
metal  workers,  nevertheless  it  is  in  every  case  inordinately  high,  exceeding 
the  mortality  of  agriculturists  by  proportions  varying  from  77  to  120  per 
cent."     (Latham's  Register-Generars  Report,  148.) 

According  to  the  data  presented  by  Dr.  C.  Moeller  in  his  work  on  Hygeiene 
of  the  Baker  Industry  (p.  295):  "of  bakers  dying  between  the  ages  of  45 
and  65,  twenty-five  per  cent  died  from  chronic  bronchitis  or  related  diseases," 
He  points  out  "  the  persistency  of  the  flour  dust  and  starchy  particles  in 
the  bronchial  tubes,  and  even  in  the  lungs"  by  quoting  a  medical  authority 
to  the  effect  "that  even  two  and  half  weeks  after  leaving  the  employment, 
starchy  particles  and  other  evidences  of  flour  dust  had  been  found  in  the 
expectoration  of  bakers  examined." 

According  to  the  tables  of  comparative  mortality  in  the  Federal  census 
of  1900,  the  number  of  deaths  among  bakers  and  confectioners  was  three  and 
two-tenths  per  cent  greater  than  the  average  of  general  industrial  occupa- 
tions. These  tables  are  somewhat  favorable  to  bakers  between  the  ages  of 
15  and  44,  but  are  unfavorable  to  them  between  the  ages  of  45  and  over,  the 
average  being  as  stated  above.  (See,  also,  1  Parke's  Manual  of  Practical 
Hygiene,  133;  62  Medical  Record,  334;  Medical  Examiner  and  Practitioner, 
Nov.  1902,  tit  Occupations;  Id.  July,  1901,  tit.  Occupation  as  affecting  the 
Death  Rate.) 

The  heaviest  death  rate  in  England  falls  to  cabdrivers,  painters,  printers, 
tailors  and  bakers.  (Mulhall's  Dictionary  of  Statistics,  195.)  Statistics 
relating  to  thirty-nine  trades  in  England  and  Wales  show  that  more  bakers 
have  consumption  than  the  average  of  those  engaged  in  other  vocations,  and 
the  table  of  male  mortality  in  Paris  shows  higher  death  rate  among  bakers 
than  in  all  but  five  out  of  twenty  of  the  common  callings  of  life.     (Id.  688.) 

While  the  mortality  among  those  who  breathe  air  filled  with  minute 
particles  of  flour  is  less  than  among  those  who  work  in  stone,  metal  or 
olay,  still  it  seems  to  be  demonstrated  that  it  is  greater  than  in  avocations 
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generally.  The  dust-laden  air  in  a  baker's  or  confectioner's  establishment 
is  more  benign  and  less  liable  to  irritate  than  particles  of  stone  or  metal, 
hence,  while  bakers  are  classed  with  potters,  stone  masons,  file  grinders,  etc., 
still  they  are  regarded  as  lena  liable  to  pulmonary  disease  than  other  mem- 
bers of  the  class.  The  evidence  while  not  uniform  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  occupation  of  a  baker  or  confectioner  is  unhealthy  and  tends  to 
result  in  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs.  As  statutes  are  valid  which 
provide  that  women  or  children  shall  not  be  employed  in  any  manufacturing 
establishment  more  than  a  certain  number  of  hours  in  a  single  day,  so  I 
think  an  act  is  valid  which  provides  that  in  an  employment  which  the 
Legislature  deems,  and  which  is  in  fact,  to  some  extent  detrimental  to 
health,  no  person,  regardless  of  age  or  sex,  shall  be  permitted  or  required  to 
labor  more  than  a  certain  number  of  hours  per  day  or  week.  Such  legisla- 
tion, imder  such  circumstances,  is  a  health  law  and  is  a  valid  exercise  of  the 
police  power. 

I  vote  for  affirmance. 

Dissenting  Opinion  of  Judge  O'Brien. 

The  defendant  was  convicted  of  a  misdemeanor  under  one  of  the  sub- 
divisions of  section  384  of  the  Penal  Code,  in  that  he  violated  article  eight, 
section  110,  chapter  415  of  the  Laws  of  1897,  known  as  the  Labor  Law. 
The  indictment  charges  that  on  the  21st  day  of  December,  1899,  he  was 
arrested  upon  the  complaint  of  one  of  his  employees  for  violating  the  law  in 
permitting  the  employee  to  work  in  a  bakery  more  than  sixty  hours  in  one 
week;  that  he  was  convicted  in  the  City  Court  and  fined  twenty  dollars,  or 
in  default  thereof  stand  committed  to  the  county  jail  for  twenty  days,  and 
that  he  paid  the  fine;  that  after  such  conviction  the  defendant  "wrongfully, 
unlawfully  and  knowingly,  with  intent  on  his  part  to  violate  the  law, 
permitted  and  required  "  another  employee  named  to  work  more  than  sixty 
hours  in  one  week  during  the  week  commencing  April  19th  and  ending 
April  26th,  1901,  in  the  defendant's  biscuit,  bread  and  cake  bakery  and  con- 
fectionery establishment,  thereby  committing  a  misdemeanor  as  a  second 
offense,  contrary  to  the  form  of  the  statute  in  such  case  made  and  provided 
and  against  the  peace  of  the  People  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  their 
dignity. 

Tlie  defendant  demurred  to  the  indictment  on  two  grounds:  (1)  That 
more  than  one  crime  was  charged;  and  (2)  that  the  facts  stated  do  not 
constitute  a  crime.  The  local  court  overruled  the  demurrer,  and  no  plea 
having  been  interposed  by  the  defendant  the  allegations  of  the  indictment 
were  taken  as  true,  under  section  330  of  the  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure, 
and  judgment  of  conviction  was  entered  and  the  defendant  sentenced  to  pay 
a  fine  of  fifty  dollars,  or  stand  committed  to  the  county  jail  until  the  fine 
was  paid,  not  to  exceed  fifty  days.  The  judgment  was  aflirmed  at  the 
Appellate  Division  by  a  divided  court,  and  from  this  judgment  the  defendant 
has  appealed  to  this  court,  and  the  appeal  brings  up  for  review  all  the 
questions  raised  by  the  demurrer  to  the  indictment. 
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The  statute  upon  which  the  judgment  rests  is  to  be  found  in  the  Penal 
Code  (§  384-1)  and  reads  as  follows:  "Any  person  who  violates  or  does 
not  comply  with  •  *  *  the  provisions  of  article  eight  of  the  Labor  Law, 
relating  to  bakeries  and  confectionery  establishments^  the  employment  <^ 
labor  and  the  manufacture  of  flour  or  meal  food  products  therein  ♦  •  • 
is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  punished  for  a  first 
offense  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars; 
for  a  second  offense  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  two  hun- 
dred dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  thirty  days,  or  by  both 
such  fine  and  imprisonment;  for  a  third  offense  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  sixty 
days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment." 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  section  of  the  Penal  Code  does  not  specify  the 
acts  or  omissions  which  are  made  crimes,  nor  does  it  in  any  appropriate 
terms  define  the  crime  at  all,  but  refers  for  that  purpose  to  another  law. 
When  we  turn  to  article  eight  of  the  Labor  Law,  referred  to  above,  we  find 
that  it  contains  six  separate  sections,  commanding  certain  things  and  pro- 
hibiting certain  things.  The  particular  section  which  the  indictment  charges 
to  have  been  violated  by  the  defendant  is  the  first  section  of  the  article,  or 
section  110,  and  that  reads  as  follows:  "No  employee  shall  be  required  or 
permitted  to  work  in  a  biscuit,  bread  or  cake  bakery  or  confectionery  estab- 
lishment more  than  sixty  hours  in  any  one  week,  or  more  than  ten  hours 
in  any  one  day,  unless  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  shorter  work  day  on 
the  last  day  of  the  week ;  nor  more  hours  in  any  one  week  than  will  make  an 
average  of  ten  hours  per  day  for  the  number  of  days  during  such  week  in 
which  such  employee  shall  work."  While  this  section  of  the  Labor  Law 
does  forbid  certain  things,  no  penalty  whatever  is  attached  to  a  violation, 
and,  therefore,  in  order  to  get  a  definition  of  the  particular  crime  charged 
in  the  indictment  we  must  examine  two  general  statutes  upon  different 
subjects;  that  is  to  say,  we  must  read  the  Penal  Code  for  the  penalty  or 
the  punishment,  and  we'  must  read  the  Labor  Law  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  particular  act  or  omission  which  constitutes  the  crime. 

One  of  the  grounds  of  the  demurrer  is  that  the  indictment  charges  two 
crimes.  It  will  be  seen  that  two  things  or  two  acts  or  omissions  have  been 
forbidden  by  the  statute;  it  forbids  the  master  from  either  permitting  or 
requiring  the  servant  to  work  more  than  the  time  specified  in  the  statute. 
Assuming  for  the  present  that  ihe  statute  is  valid,  it  makes  it  a  crime  for 
the  master  to  permit  the  servant  to  work  over  the  statutory  time;  and  it 
also  makes  it  a  crime  for  him  to  require  or  compel  the  servant  to  so  work. 
The  two  acts  or  omissions  inhibited  by  the  statute  are  essentially  different 
in  nature  and  character.  It  is  one  thing  to  permit  the  servant  to  work;  it 
is  quite  another  thing  to  compel  or  require  it.  Permitting  him  to  work 
more  than  the  ten  hours  might  be  intentional  or  involuntary.  Compelling 
or  requiring  him  to  work  would  be  a  deliberate  act  on  the  part  of  the 
master  in  violation  of  the  statute.  In  the  one  case  the  punishment  might 
very  well   be  nominnl;    in   the   other   onse   it    would   neoeasarily   have   to  be 
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substantial,  and,  hence,  it  would  seem  that  two  acts  or  omissions  so  essen- 
tially different  in  nature  and  character  and  each  constituting  a  crime  in 
itself  could  not  properly  be  united  in  the  same  charge,  and  in  this  view 
tlie  objection  that  more  than  one  crime  is  stated  in  the  indictment  is  good. 

But  the  objection  was  also  made  that  the  acts  or  omissions  stated  in  the 
indictment  do  not  constitute  a  crime,  and  this  objection  raises  the  question 
as  to  the  validity  of  the  statute  and  is  of  much  more  importance  than  the 
form  or  substance  of  the  indictment.  It  will  be  seen  from  an  examination 
of  the  law  that  there  is  no  prohibition  against  the  act  of  the  servant  him- 
self in  working  longer  than  the  statutory  time.  He  may  work  as  many 
hours  as  he  likes  during  the  day  and  he  violates  no  law  and  commits  no 
offense  whatever.  So  the  broad  question  is  whether  a  statute  which  makes 
it  a  crime  for  the  master  to  permit  his  servant  to  do  what  the  servant 
has  a  perfect  right  to  do  can  be  a  valid  law.  No  restrictions  are  imposed 
upon  tne  servant  with  respect  to  the  hours  of  labor  or  otherwise.  As  already 
remarked,  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  work  as  many  hours  in  a  day  or  week 
as  he  may  want  to,  but  the  master  must  see  to  it,  at  the  peril  of  com- 
mitting a  crime,  that  his  servants  are  driven  out  of  the  building  the  moment 
the  clock  registers  the  requisite  ten  hours,  and  that,  too,  without  regard 
to  the  conditions  and  circumstances  affecting  the  business  or  the  interests 
of  the  master.  It  is  a  crime  for  the  master  to  require  or  permit  his  servant 
to  work  over  the  statutory  time,  no  matter  how  willing  or  even  desirous 
the  servant  may  be  to  earn  extra  compensation  for  overwork.  The  master 
is  forbidden  to  contract  with  his  servant  for  longer  hours  and  extra  pay, 
no  matter  wliat  may  be  the  wants  or  necessities  of  the  business,  or  the  judg- 
ment or  will  of  the  servant  with  respect  to  such  a  contract.  It  is  obviously 
one  of  those  paternal  laws,  enacted  doubtless  with  the  best  intentions,  but 
which  in  its  operation  must  inevitably  put  enmity  and  strife  between  master 
and  servant.  They  are  not  left  free  to  make  their  owti  bargains  in  their 
own  way,  but  their  mutual  interests  are  governed  by  statute. 

The  sweeping  character  of  the  legislation  in  qilestion  may  be  illustrated 
by  a  reference  to  the  last  section  of  the  article  of  the  Labor  Law  referred 
to  in  the  indictment;  that  is  to  say,  to  section  115.  It  is  there  enacted  as 
follows:  "If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  factory  inspector,  alterations  are  re- 
quired in  or  upon  premises  occupied  and  used  as  bakeries,  in  order  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  this  article,  a  written  notice  shall  be  served  by  him 
upon  the  owner,  agent  or  lessee  of  such  premises,  either  personally  or  by 
mail,  requiring  such  alterations  to  be  made  within  sixty  days  after  such 
service,  and  such  altrrations  shall  be  made  accordingly."  There  is  no  penalty 
for  a  failure  to  observe  this  law  in  the  law  itself,  but  when  we  look  into  the 
amendments  of  the  Penal  Code  we  find  that  the  owner  of  a  valuable  building 
used  as  a  bakery  may  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  factory  inspector,  since,  if  it 
happens  that  the  rooms  are  less  than  eight  feet  in  height,  he  must  tear  it 
down  and  rebuild  it,  if  the  factory  inspector  so  requires  it,  or  be  subject  to 
a  criminal  prosecution,  fine  and  imprisonment  down  to  the  third  offense, 
and  possibly  so  long  as  the  orders  of  the  inspector  are  not  carried  out.     It 
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ia  quite  inconceivable  that  the  Legislature  understood,  when  enacting  the 
amendments  to  the  Code  by  reference  to  another  law,  that  its  action  would 
have  such  sweeping  effect  or  confer  such  arbitrary  powers  upon  a  ministerial 
officer  that  affected  the  liberty  and  the  property  of  the  individual. 

It  is  contended  in  behalf  of  the  defendant  that  the  law  under  which  he 
was  convicted  violates  section  1  of  article  14  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  prohibits  any  State  from  making  or  enforcing  any 
law  which  shall  deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  law«  and  those  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  this  State 
which  enact  that  no  member  of  this  State  shall  be  disfranchised  or  deprived 
of  any  of  the  rights  or  privileges,  secured  to  any  citizen  thereof «  unless  by 
the  law  of  the  land  and  the  judgment  of  his  peers,  nor  be  deprived  of  life, 
liberty  or  property  without  due  process  of  law.  (Const,  art.  1,  §§1,  6.) 
The  words  "  law  of  the  land  "  do  not  mean  an  act  of  the  Legislature  passed 
for  the  very  purpose  of  working  the  wrong.  The  meaning  is  that  no  person 
shall  be  deprived  of  any  of  the  rights  or  privileges  secured  to  him  by  the 
Constitution,  unless  the  matter  shall  be  adjudged  against  him  upon  a  trial 
had  according  to  law.  It  cannot  be  done  by  mere  legislation.  (Taylor  v. 
Porter,  4  Hill,  140;  White  v.  White,  5  Barb.  474;  People  v.  Toynbee,  20 
Barb.  198;  Wynehamer  v.  People,  13  N.  Y.  378;  People  ex  rel.  W^arren  v. 
Beck,  144  N.  Y.  237;  People  ex  rel.  Rodgers  v.  Coler,  166  N.  Y.  1;  People  v. 
Orange  County  Road  Const.  Co.,  176  N.  Y.  84.)  The  doctrine  of  these  cases 
condenms  the  legislation  in  question  as  an  invasion  of  the  rights,  liberties 
and  property  of  the  citizen.  The  three  cases  last  cited  grew  out  of  the  same 
law  that  is  violated  in  the  case  at  bar,  or  similar  laws,  and  they  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  it  in  principle. 

Tlie  Labor  Law  excludes  from  its  regulations  and  Restrictions  all  persons 
engaged  in  farm  work  or  domestic  service  (Art.  1,  §3)  and,  hence,  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  people  of  the  State  who  labor  for  a  living  are  not 
affected  by  it  at  all.  Why  this  large  class  of  wage  earners  who  toil  for  a 
livelihood  are  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  the  statute,  and  those  who 
employ  them  exempt  from  its  burdens  and  restrictions,  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive. The  farmers  and  that  large  class  of  people  both  in  the  city  and  in 
the  country  who  employ  domestics  may  require  them  to  work  any  number, 
of  hours  without  violating  any  law.  They  commit  no  crime  by  requiring 
their  servants  to  work  from  daylight  till  after  dark  or  even  into  the  night. 
The  section  of  the  law  upon  which  the  conviction  in  this  case  is  based  is 
aimed  at  a  very  small  class  of  persons,  namely,  those  who  conduct  "  a 
biscuit,  bread  or  cake  bakery  or  confectionery  establishment."  Work  of  the 
same  general  character  is  exacted  from  cooks  and  domestic  servants  in  practi- 
cally all  the  private  houses  in  the  land  and  to  a  great  extent  in  hotels, 
restaurants  and  other  public  places.  It  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  all,  or 
ertn  the  greater  part  of  the  biscuit,  bread,  cake  and  confectionery  consumed 
in  this  State  comes  from  what  are  called  bakeries.  The  law  does  not  even 
apply  to  bakers  in  the  small  towns  and  villages  who  do  their  own  work.  It 
applies  only  to  bakers  who  find  it  necessary  to  employ  labor,  and  they  alone 
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are  subjected  to  criminal  prosecution  in  case  they  permit  the  servant  to 
work  more  Lhan  ten  hours  in  a  day,  even  though  the  servant  is  willing  and 
is  given  extra  compensation.  The  baker  is  forbidden,  under  the  penalty  of 
line  and  imprisonment,  to  contract  or  agree  with  his  servant  upon  the  hours 
of  labor  in  such  way  as  would  be  mutually  beneficial,  but  his  business  is 
practically  regulated  by  statute.  If  for  any  reason  he  suffers  or  permits 
his  servant  to  work  an  additional  half- hour  beyond  the  statutory  time  hia 
liberty  and  his  property  are  put  at  the  mercy  of  the  servant,  who  may 
procure  him  to  be  arrested  and  imprisoned.  It  does  not  appear  from  the 
record  in  this  case,  or  in  any  other  way,  that  there  is  anything  in  the 
business  or  vocation  of  a  baker  that  would  authorize  the  Legislature  to 
impose  such  criminal  penalties  upon  him  for  permitting  his  servant  to  work 
more  than  ten  hours  in  the  day,  or  to  restrict  his  freedom  of  contract,  which 
is  a  right  enjoyed  by  all  other  employers  of  labor.  The  guaranties  of  the 
Constitution  may  be  invaded  without  any  physical  interference  with  the 
person  or  property  of  the  citizen.  He  is  deprived  of  his  property  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Constitution  when  arbitrary  and  unnecessary  restrictions  are 
imposed  upon  his  conduct  of  any  lawful  business,  and  when  he  is  deprived 
of  the  right  to  make  contracts  for  the  transaction  thereof.  Liberty,  in  its 
broad  sense,  means  the  right,  not  only  of  freedom  from  actual  restraint  of 
the  person,  but  the  right  of  such  use  of  his  faculties  in  all  lawful  ways,  to 
live  and  work  where  he  will,  to  earn  his  livelihood  in  any  lawful  calling, 
and  to  pursue  any  lawful  trade  or  avocation.  All  laws,  therefore,  which 
impair  or  trammel  those  rights  or  restrict  his  freedom  of  action,  or  his 
choice  of  methods  in  the  transaction  of  his  lawful  business,  are  infringe- 
ments upon  his  fundamental  right  of  liberty,  and  are  void.  (Matter  of 
Jacobs,  98  N.  Y.  98.1  They  cannot  and  should  not  escape  the  scrutiny  of 
the  courts  merely  because  they  are  made  to  assume,  by  argument  or  other- 
wise, the  guise  of  police  regulations. 

The  statute  in  question  deprives  the  defendant  of  the  equal  protection  of 
the  law,  since  it  enacts  that  certain  acts  or  omissions  on  his  part  concern- 
ing the  conduct  of  his  business  and  his  relations  to  his  own  servants  are 
crimes  and  punished  criminally,  which,  as  to  all  the  rest  of  the  community 
not  within  the  terms  of  this  law,  are  entirely  innocent.  The  very  small 
fraction  of  the  community  who  happen  to  conduct  bakeries,  or  confectionery 
establishments,  are  prohibited,  under  pain  of  fine  and  imprisonment,  from 
regulating  the  conduct  of  their  own  business  by  contracts  or  mutual  agree- 
ments with  their  employees,  whereas  all  the  rest  of  the  community  who  find 
it  necessary  to  employ  labor  in  private  business  may  do  so.  Class  legislation 
of  this  character  which  discriminates  in  favor  of  one  person  and  against 
another  is  forbidden  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  if  not  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  State;  and  so  it  has  been  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  Ignited  States  and  by  this  court.  (Oulf,  C.  &  S.  F.  R.  Co.  v.  Ellis,  166 
U.  S.  160:  Cottinp:  v.  Kansas  City  S.  Y.  Co..  18.3  l\  R.  79:  Connolly  v.  U.  S. 
P.  Co.,  184  r.  S.  .540;  People  v.  Oranjre  County  Boad  Constr.  Co.,  175  N".  Y. 
87,  90.)      It  is,   I  think,  quite  obvious  that   the  legislation   in   question  is, 
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upon  its  face«  in  conflict  with  the  constitutional  guaranties  referred  to, 
unless  it  can  be  brought  within  the  scope  of  the  police  power.  That  is  the 
only  ground  upon  which  the  statute  is  defended  by  the  learned  district 
attorney.  He  contends  that  it  is  a  health  law  passed  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  the  public  health,  or  at  least  the  health  of  those  persons  em- 
ployed in  bakericH.  The  argument  is  that  the  defendant  was  forbidden  by 
the  statute  to  permit  his  workmen  to  work  more  than  ten  hours  in  a  day, 
to  the  end  that  his  customer  might  have  wholesome  bread,  biscuit  and  con- 
fectionery, whereas  if  they  were  permitted  to  work  ten  and  a  half  hours 
in  the  day  the  product  of  the  bakery  would  be  unwholesome  or  dangerous 
to  health.  What  possible  relation  or  connection  the  number  of  hours  that 
the  workmen  are  permitted  to  work  in  the  bakery  has,  or  can  have,  to  the 
healthful  quality  of  the  bread  made  there  is  quite  impossible  to  conceive. 
The  baker  in  the  small  towns,  or  even  in  the  large  towns,  who  does  his  own 
work  and  does  not  employ  labor,  may  work  day  or  night  without  fear  of 
molestation,  since  no  one  thought  it  necessary  to  protect  the  public  against 
his  unwholesome  product.  It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  law  does 
not  impose  any  penalties  or  restrictions  upon  the  workman  himself  for  work- 
ing too  much,  and  if  the  purpose  was  to  protect  his  health  against  his  own 
avarice,  or  his  own  misdirected  energy,  it  is  quite  remarkable  that  it  did  not 
at  least  forbid  him  from  working  more  than  ten  hours  in  a  day. 

The  contention  that  the  defendant  was  convicted  for  violating  a  health 
law  is,  at  best,  I  think,  but  a  mere  disguise  that  is  not  sufficient  to  save  the 
statute  from  condemnation.  There  is  nothing  on  the  face  of  the  law  nor  in 
its  manifest  operation  to  show  that  it  has  any  relation  to  the  public  health. 
It  is  no  part  of  the  Health  Law,  but  a  part  of  a  general  statute  known  as 
the  Labor  Law.  The  execution  of  it  was  not  intrusted  to  any  of  the  health 
authorities,  but  to  the  factory-  inspector,  which  shows  what  its  real  scope 
and  purpose  was.  The  factory  inspector  is  not  the  officer  charged  with  the* 
enforcement  of  health  laws.  The  Legislature  classified  it  as  a  labor  law, 
and  it  is  that  and  nothing  else.  Laws  which  encroach  upon  the  personal  or 
property  rights  of  the  citizen,  as  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution,  are  gen- 
erally defended  upon  the  ground  that  they  are  police  regulations;  but  the 
courts  have  prescribed  a  test  by  means  of  which  their  true  character  and 
purpose  may  be  known.  The  rule  is  that  the  court  must  be  able  to  say 
judicially  that  the  statute  in  question  is  a  health  law,  and  has  some  appro- 
priate relation  to  the  promotion  or  protection  of  health.  It  will  not  be 
deceived  or  misled  by  mere  names  or  pretenses.  The  cases  are  numerous  in 
which  the  courts  have  condemned  statutes  as  invasions  of  the  rights  secured 
to  the  citizen  by  the  Constitution,  though  enacted  or  sought  to  be  upheld 
under  the  guise  of  health  laws  or  other  police  regulations.  They  all  arrive 
at  the  same  result,  and  that  is  that  the  Legislature  may  not  under  the  guise 
of  a  statute  to  protect  against  some  wrong,  real  or  imaginary,  arbitrarily 
strike  down  private  rights  and  invade  personal  freedom  or  confiscate  private 
property.  The  police  power  must  be  exercised  within  its  appropriate  sphere 
and  by  appropriate  methods   (Matter  of  Jacobs,  supra;  People  v.  Marx,  99 
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N.  Y.  377 ;  People  v,  Areneberg,  103  N.  Y.  388 ;  People  v.  Gillson,  109  N.  Y. 
389;  Colon  v.  Liak,  153  N.  Y.  188;  People  ex  rel.  Bodgen  v.  Coler,  166  N.  Y. 
1;  People  v.  Buffalo  Fiah  Co.,  164  N.  Y  101,  104;  People  v.  Hawldne,  157 
N.  Y.  1.)  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  the  Legislature,  in  enacting  the  statute 
in  question,  may  have  thought  that  it  was  a  health  law,  or  had  some  relation 
to  health.  The  action  of  the  Legislature,  or  its  views  or  reasons  for  the 
passage  of  the  law,  does  not  conclude  the  courts,  but  they  must  determine 
for  themselves  whether  in  any  given  case  the  legislation  which  is  claimed  to 
be  an  exercise  of  the  police  power  is  really  what  it  is  claimed  to  be.  Every 
labor  law,  however  stringent  and  arbitrary,  could  just  as  well  be  upheld  upon 
the  ground  that  it  is  a  health  law;  but  in  all  the  discussions  that  have  beoi 
had  in  the  courts  for  many  .years  concerning  the  validity  of  legislation  of 
this  character,  there  are -to  be  found  but  very  few  cases  where  it  was  even 
claimed  that  the  statute  was  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  or  pro- 
moting health,  or  that  it  had  any  relation  whatever  to  that  subject.  When 
it  is  manifest,  as  it  is  in  this  case,  that  the  law  has  no  relation  whatever  to 
the  subject  of  health,  and  that  its  real  object  and  purpose  was  to  regulate 
the  hours  of  labor  between  master  and  servant  in  a  business  which  is  private 
and  not  dangerous  to  morals,  or  to  health,  freedom  to  contract  with  each 
other,  defining  their  mutual  obligations,  cannot  be  prohibited  without  vio- 
lating the  fundamental  law. 

The  defendant  was  charged  in  the  indictment  with  the  violation  of  a  single 
independent  section  of  article  8  of  the  Labor  Law,  namely,  the  first  section, 
which  relates  solely  to  the  hours  within  which  the  master  may  permit  the 
servant  to  work.  The  validity  of  that  section  is  not  affected  or  helped  out 
by  the  character  of  some  of  the  other  sections  of  the  article,  since  part 
of  a  statute  may  be  perfectly  valid  and  another  part  in  conflict  with  the 
Ck)nstitution.  It  is  quite  possible  that  some  parts  of  the  other  five  sections 
can  be  regarded  as  prescribing  sanitary  regulations,  such  as  ventilation, 
plumbing,  fire  escapes  and  the  like,  but  such  regulations  can  not  save  the 
first  section,  which  deals  exclusively  with  the  time  within  which  the  servant 
is  to  work  and  virtually  makes  a  contract  to  be  observed  by  the  master 
alone,  leaving  the  servant  just  as  free  as  if  the  law  had  never  been  passed. 
A  section,  or  sections,  of  a  statute  may  be  good  that  requires  and  prescribes 
sanitary  regulations  binding  upon  the  landlord  who  owns  and  lets  tenement 
houses  in  cities,  but  this  would  not  save  another  section  of  the  statute  that 
prescribes  the  maximum  rent  that  he  may  demand  and  receive  from  his  ten- 
ants. It  is  even  quite  possible  that  a  law  might  be  held  good  that  enjoins 
upon  farmers  or  persons  employing  domestic  help  the  duty  of  preserving  their 
health  against  infectious  diseases  by  reasonable  and  proper  safeguards,  such 
as  ventilation  of  the  rooms  where  they  sleep  and  the  like,  but  this  would  not 
save  a  separate  section  of  the  law  prescribing  the  compensation  that  the 
master  is  required  to  pay  to  the  servant.  So  that  the  section  of  the  Labor 
Law  with  which  we  are  now  concerned  can  borrow  no  strength  from  its 
association  with  other  sections  of  the  statute  that  may  be  good.  The  single 
section  of  the  Labor  I^w  that  we  are  now  dealing  with  must  stand  or  fall 
upon  its  own  intrinsic  character  and  can  receive  no  support  from  the  com- 
pany in  which  it  is  found.  If  that  section  had  also  provided  that  every 
employee  of  a  baker  would  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  if  he  neglected  or 
refused  to  faithfully  serve  his  master  for  ten  full  hours  in  each  day  no  one, 
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I  apprehend,  would  then  claim  that' it  was  a  health  law.  And  yet  every 
argument  and  every  authority  cited  in  defense  of  the  section  in  its  present 
form  would  be  Just  as  good  then  as  they  are  now.  The  section  would  then 
be  Just  as  much  of  a  health  law  as  it  Is  now. 

It  can  not  be  repeated  too  often  that  if  the  single  section  of  the  law  with 
which  we  are  now  concerned  and  which  is  the  sole  basis  of  the  criminal 
charge  in  this  case  stood  alone,  the  argument  that  it  is  a  health  law  and 
within  the  police  power  would  not  have  even  a  color  of  reason  or  authority 
to  support  it.  But  what  the  learned  district  attorney  urges  upon  us  is  that 
since  the  section  is  found  in  the  article  associated  with  other  sections  pre- 
scribing sanitary  regulations,  we  must  assume  that  the  legislators,  for  some 
unexpressed  reason  sufficient  to  them,  reached  the  conclusion  that  a  baker 
ought  not  to  be  permitted  or  required  to  work  on  an  average  of  more  than 
ten  hours  in  a  day.  Of  course  this  reasoning  is  without  force  and  does  not 
meet  the  difficulty.  The  question  is  not  what  the  unexpressed  reason  is  that 
moved  the  lawmakers,  so  long  as  it  is  impossible  for  any  court  to  discover 
that  reason  or  any  reason  to  bring  the  enactment  within  the  scope  of  the 
police  power.  It  is  always  open  to  the  courts  to  inquire  and  determine 
whether  a  statute  is  in  fact  fairly  within  the  police  power.  That  principle 
is  found  imbedded  in  all  the  cases  on  that  subject.  If  it  were  otherwise  and 
the  real  view  of  the  Legislature  is  made  the  dominant  idea,  then  the  court 
would  be  deprived  of  all  power  to  declare  any  law  void,  provided  the  Legis- 
lature called  it  an  exercise  of  the  police  power,  or  some  one  contended  that 
it  was  supposed  to  be  such  upon  some  theory  that  the  public  interest  required 
its  enactment.  There  would  be  no  limit  then  to  the  police  power  and  every 
statute,  however  arbitrary  and  in  violation  of  the  constitutional  safeguards 
for  the  protection  of  life,  liberty  or  property,  could  be  upheld  on  the  plea  that 
the  lawmakers  called  it  a  health  law  or  intended  it  as  such,  or  thought  it 
was  necessary  for  that  purpose.  It  is  incumbent  upon  the  courts  to  see  to  it 
that  such  laws  are  really  what  they  profess  to  be,  or  if  claimed  to  be  police 
regulations,  that  they  are  such  within  the  reasonable  scope  of  that  power. 

The  bakers'  vocation  is  one  that  has  existed  practically  in  all  ages  and 
in  all  countries.  Wherever  cereals  are  converted  into  bread,  the  standard 
food  of  the  human  race,  except,  possibly,  as  to  those  races  that  are  considered 
savage  or  semi-savage,  the  making  of  bread  is  one  of  the  most  common 
employments.  The  process  is  familiar  to  the  domestics  in  every  public  or 
private  house  in  the  land,  as  well  as  in  the  places  called  bakeries,  where 
bread  is  made  for  sale  to  the  public.  It  has  never  been  supposed  that  it 
was  a  trade  or  vocation  that  was  or  might  be  dangerous  to  health,  morals  or 
good  order,  or  that  there  was  anything  about  it  to  justify  legislation  restrict- 
ing the  right  of  the  master  and  servant  to  make  their  own  contracts,  express 
or  implied,  with  respect  to  hours  of  work  or  the  terms  of  employment. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  record  before  us  from  which  it  can  be  inferred  that 
there  was  any  ground  for  the  passage  of  the  statute  as  a  police  regulation 
for  the  protection  of  health,  morals  or  good  order,  and,  hence,  it  can  not  be 
upheld  as  an  exercise  of  the  police  power.  It  is  a  plain  discrimination  against 
a  limited  class  of  people  who  happen  to  be  obliged  to  employ  labor  in  the 
manufacture  of  bread,  biscuit  or  confectionery  in  those  places  called  bakeries. 
This  relatively  small  class  are  restricted  by  the  statute  to  the  regulations 
there  urescribed  with  respect  to  the  hours  of  labor  by  their  employees  and 
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are  prohibited  from  agreeing  with  tlf^m  as  to  the  time  they  are  to  work 
even  though  extra  pay  should  be  given  for  overwork,  a  right  which  the  law 
gives  to  all  other  persons  employing  labor.  If  the  Legislature  can  do  all  this, 
then  the  right  to  enact  what  wages  the  servant  shall  receive  per  day  or  per 
hour  must  necessarily  follow  as  an  inevitable  conclusion.  A  statute  fixing 
the  wages  of  the  servant  at  such  a  sum  as  to  enable  him  to  live  more  com- 
fortably could  be  defended  as  a  health  law  by  the  same  argument  and  author- 
ity adduced  in  support  of  the  section  of  the  present  law,  the  violation  of 
which  is  the  only  crime  charged. 

It  is  doubtless  within  the  power  of  the  Legislature  to  enact  that  a  ton  of 
coal  or  a  bushel  of  wheat  shall  contain  a  certain  number  of  pounds,  but  it 
can  not  prohibit  parties  from  entering  into  contracts  to  the  effect  that  a  ton 
of  coal  or  a  bushel  of  wheat  shall  contain  more  or  less  than  the  quantity 
prescribed  by  statute.  When  there  is  no  contract  regulating  the  matter,  and 
there  is  a  dispute  between  the  parties  as  to  what  constitutes  a  ton  of  coal 
or  a  bushel  of  wheat,  the  statute  would  doubtless  be  available  to  settle  the 
controversy.  So  in  the  case  of  the  master  and  servant  with  respect  to  the 
number  of  hours  that  shall  constitute  a  day's  work.  The  Legislature  may, 
no  doubtj  define  what  is  or  shall  constitute  a  day's  work,  but  it  can  not 
prohibit  the  parties  from  making  agreements  for  themselves,  and  then  custom 
or  contract,  express  or  implied,  would  control  the  mutual  obligations  of  the 
parties. 

The  facts  stated  in  the  indictment  do  not  constitute  a  crime,  and«  there- 
fore, the  demurrer  must  be  sustained,  the  judgment  of  conviction  reversed 
and  the  defendant  discharged. 

Dissenting  Opinion  of  Judge  Bartlett. 

I  agree  with  Judge  O'Brien  for  reversal.  In  one  of  the  encyclopcedia 
authorities  cited  for  respondent  it  is  said :  "  Bakers  and  confectioners  who, 
during  working  hours,  constantly  breathe  air  filled  with  the  finest  dust  from 
flour  and  sugar,  have  a  tendency  to  consumption,"  etc.  The  authorities  cited 
condemning  the  calling  of  ?\  baker  as  unhealthy  doubtless  refer  to  localities 
where  they  grind  the  grain,  sugar-loaf  and  other  materials  used.  It  may  be 
observed  in  passing  that  "  the  medical  authorities  without  number "  might 
lose  some  of  their  force  if  the  writer  were,  where  he  should  be,  in  court  and 
subjected  to  cross-examination. 

It  is  common  experience  that  the  baker,  like  the  cooks  in  hotels,  restau- 
rants and  private  families,  has  provided  for  him  in  hia  business  flour,  sugar 
and  the  other  ingredients  duly  prepared  for  immediate  use.  The  claim  that 
the  compounding  of  these  constituents,  so  prepared,  in  the  business  of  a 
baker,  is  an  unhealthy  occupation,  will  surprise  the  bakers  and  good  house- 
wives of  this  State.  The  grinding  of  steel,  like  the  needle-grinding  of 
Sheffield,  England,  and  of  other  similar  materials  and  substances,  causing 
clouds  of  impalpable  dust,  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  avocation  of  the 
family  baker  engaged  in  the  neoo'ssary  and  highly  appreciated  labor  of  pro- 
ducing bread,  pies,  cakes  and  other  commo<:litiea  more  calculated  to  cause 
dyspepsia  in  the  consumer  than  consumption  in  the  manufacturer. 

The  country  miller  of  50  years  ago,  who  passed  a  long  and  happy  life 
amid  the  hum  of  machinery  and  the  grinding  process  of  the  upper  and  nether 
stones,  little  dreamed   of  a  coming  day   when  the  Legislature,  in  the  full 
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panoply  of  paternalism,  would  rescue  hi?  successor  from  the  appalling  dangers 
of  the  life  he  led  until  old  age  summoned  him  to  retire. 

It  has  been  frequently  said  that  the  limits  of  the  police  power  can  not  be 
accurately  defined;  that  it  is  not  desirable  the  Legislature  should  be  thus 
trammeled. 

When  this  court  held  that  the  Legislature  acted  in  the  legitimate,  undlB- 
criminating  exercise  of  the  police  power  in  compelling  all  barbers  to  observe 
strictly  the  first  day  of  the  week,  commonly  called  Sunday,  except  in  the 
village  of  Saratoga  Springs  and  the  city  of  New  York,  the  legal  profession 
doubtless  concluded  that  the  elasticity  of  the  undefined  had  arrived  at  its 
Ultima  Thule  (People  v.  Havnor,  149  N.  Y.  195).  That  this  conclusion  was 
erroneous  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  case  is  now  doing  duty  against  the 
baker  when  men  in  kindred  occupations  are  permitted  to  work  as  many  hours 
as  necessity  dictates. 

Another  question  in  this  case  is  whether  section  110>  contained  in  article  8 
of  the  Labor  Law  (chapter  415,  Laws  of  1897),  is  within  the  police  power. 
This  section  is  contained  in  article  8,  which  consists  of  sections  110,  111,  112, 
113,  114  and  115.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  all  the  sections  of  said  article, 
excepting  section  110,  are  within  the  police  power,  relating,  as  they  do,  to 
sanitary  conditions  concerning  the  business  of  a  baker.  Placing  section  110, 
relating  exclusively  as  it  does  to  hours  of  labor  in  bakeries  and  confectionery 
establishments,  in  article  8,  does  not  bring  it  within  the  police  power. 

In  a  recent  case  this  court  said:  "In  the  interest  of  public  health,  of  pub- 
lic morals  and  of  public  order,  a  State  may  restrain  and  forbid  what  would 
otherwise  be  the  right  of  a  private  citizen.  It  may  enact  laws  to  regulate  the 
extent  of  labor  which  women  and  children  or  persons  of  immature  years  shall 
be  allowed  to  perform,  and  prohibit  altogether  their  employment  in  danger- 
ous occupations  (Commonwealth  v.  Hamilton  Mfg.  Co.,  120  Mass.  383; 
Tiedeman's  Police  Power,  §  85)."  (People  v.  Orange  County  Road  Con.  Co., 
176  N.  Y.  84,  87,  88.) 

The  State  may  also  regulate  the  hours  of  labor  in  deep  and  unhealthy  mines, 
and  in  any  vocation  where  it  is  pursued  at  the  risk  of  health  and  life.  It  is 
because  I  believe  that  the  occupation  of  a  baker  does  not  fall  within  these 
general  principles,  and  the  array  of  authorities  cited,  I  vote  for  reversal. 

Parker,  Ch.  J.,  Gray  and  Vann,  JJ.,  read  for  affirmance,  and  Haight,  J., 
concurs;  O'Brien  and  Bartlett,  JJ.,  read  for  reversal,  and  Martin,  J.,  concurs. 

Judgment  affirmed. 

(a).  opnnoN  07  the  attorhey-geheral  as  to  tee  definition  of  bakeshop. 

State  op  New  York: 

Attorney-General's  Office, 

Albany,  February  3,  1904. 
To  the  Honorable  the  Commissioner  of  Labor: 

Sir:  r  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  favor  of  yesterday  stating  that 
certain  concerns  in  this  State  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  biscuits 
that  are  not  made  of  flour  or  meal,  but  froin  grain,  and  according  to  a 
special  process,  and  asking  whether  such  manufacturing  establishments  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  provision  of  section  110  of  the  Labor  Law,  which 
forbids  the  requiring  or  permitting  of  employees  "  in  a  biscuit,  bread  or  cake 
bakery  "  to  work  more  than  ten  hours  in  any  one  day. 
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Tho  legiBlation  in  question  has  been  recently  upheld  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals  (People  v.  Lochner,  177  N.  Y.  145)  as  a  valid  exercise  of  the  police 
power  of  the  8tate«  in  the  interest  of  the  protection  of  public  health. 

Considering  the  statute  as  a  health  measure,  it  is  evident  that  the  thing 
guarded  against  is  long  hours  of  confinement  in  a  close  atmosphere  and  a 
high  temperature,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  danger  to  life 
and  health  from  such  conditions  would  be  any  whit  the  less  because  the  grain 
is  prepared  for  baking  by  a  special  process  than  if  it  were  first  reduced  to 
flour  or  meal  by  ordinary  grinding  or  rolling  process. 

It  would  be  a  very  narrow  construction  to  hold  the  statute  applicable  only 
to  concerns  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  bread  and  biscuit  made  of  flour 
or  meal.  The  statute,  in  my  opinion,  is  broad  enough  to  cover  all  cases 
where  food  products  are  obtained  from  edible  grains  by  baking,  without  regard 
to  the  pre\aou8  preparation  of  such  grain  by  grinding,  rolling  or  other 
process. 

Respectfully  yours, 

John  Cunneen, 

Attorney-  Oeneral, 

(4)  constitutionalitt  of  the  tenement  house  law  affirmed. 

[Tenement  House  Department  of  the  City  of  New  York  v.  Moeedien.  Argued  before  the  Court 
of  Appeals  Oct.  It,  1904;  decided  Nov.  16,  1904,  179  N.  Y.  386.  Affirme  89  App.  Div,  6X6 
and  90  App.  Div.  60S.] 

Statement  of  Case. 

The  flrst  case  is  an  appeal  from  a  judgment  of  the  Appellate  Division, 
First  Department,  unanimously  affirming  the  determination  of  the  Appellate 
Term,  which  affirmed  a  judgment  for  plaintiflf  in  the  Municipal  Court  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  entered  on  a  verdict  against  defendant  for  a  penalty  for 
the  violation  of  the  Tenement  House  Act. 

The  second  case  is  an  appeal  by  defendant  from  an  order  of  the  Appellate 
Division,  First  Department,,  unanimously  affirming  an  order  of  the  Special 
Term  granting  plaintiff's  motion  for  an  injunction  to  enjoin  defendant  from 
maintaining  the  school  sink  mentioned  in  the  complaint  on  the  premises 
involved,  and  containing  other  orders  and  directions. 

In  both  cases  the  same  question  has  been  certified  to  this  court,  to  wit: 
"  Is  section  100  of  chapter  334  of  the  Laws  of  1901  of  this  State  constitu- 
tional ? " 

This  act  is  entitled  "An  act  in  relation  to  tenement  houses  in  cities  of  the 
first  class."     Short  title,  "  Tenement  House  Act." 

Section  100  is  as  follows:  **  In  all  now  existing  tenement-houses,  all  school 
sinks,  privy  vaults  or  other  similar  receptacles  used  to  receive  fecal  matter, 
urine  or  sewage,  shall  before  January  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  three,  be 
completely  removed  and  the  place  where  they  were  located  properly  disin- 
fected under  the  direction  of  the  department  of  health.  Such  appliances  shall 
be  replaced  by  individual  water-closets  of  durable  non-absorbent  material, 
properly  sewer  connected,  and  with  individual  traps,  and  properly  connected 
flush  tanks  proAiding  an  ample  flush  of  water  to  thoroughly  cleanse  the  bowl. 
The  seats  of  the  water-closets  shall  be  hinged  and  attached  to  the  bowl  of 
the  closet.  Each  water-closet  shall  be  located  in  a  compartment  completely 
separated  from  every  other  water-closet.    The  floors  of  the  water-closet  com- 
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partments  shall  be  water-proof  as  provided  in  section  ninety-fire  of  this  act. 
Such  water-closets  may  be  located  in  the  yard  if  necessary,  and  if  so,  long 
hopper  closets  may  be  used;  all  traps,  flush  tanks  and  pipes  shall  be  pro- 
tected against  the  action  of  frost.  There  shall  be  provided  at  least  one 
water-closet  for  every  two  families  in  every  now  existing  tenement  house. 
Except  as  in  this  section  otherwise  provided  such  water-closets  and  all  plumb- 
ing in  connection  therewith  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  ordinances  and 
regulations  in  relation  to  plumbing  and  drainage." 

Opinion  by  Judge  Bartlett. 

The  defendant  's  the  owner  of  a  tenement  house.  No.  332  East  Thirty- 
ninth  street,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  valued  at  $16,500,  in  which  she  has 
an  equity  above  incumbrances  of  about  $3,500.  The  defendant  was  duly 
served  with  an  order,  on  the  11th  day  of  April,  1903,  by  the  plaintiff  herein, 
ordering  her  to  remove  the  school  sink  from  said  property  and  to  replace 
the  same  by  one  water-closet  for  every  two  families  in  the  building,  under 
said  section  100.  Defendant  was  also  informed  in  the  notice  that  if  she 
failed  to  comply  with  the  terms  thereof  proceedings  would  be  instituted 
against  her  according  to  law.  These  premises  were  occupied  by  twenty 
families,  aggregating  48  persons,  more  or  less.  The  defendant  having  failed 
and  refused  to  comply  with  the  order,  the  actions  already  referred  to,  for  the 
recovery  of  the  penalty  provided  by  said  act  and  for  an  injunction,  respect- 
ively, were  commenced.  The  defense  interposed  in  each  case  is  the  unconsti- 
tutionality of  section  100. 

The  learned  Appellate  Division  wrote  an  opinion  in  the  action  begun  in 
the  Supreme  Court  for  an  injunction,  and  in  determinincr  the  appeal  in  the 
action  in  the  Municipal  Court  of  the  city  of  New  York  adopted  that  opinion. 
A  question  is  discussed  in  the  briefs  on  this  appeal  that  the  introduction 
by  defendant  of  testimony  and  proof  was  proper.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
this  testimony  and  proof  were  admitted,  over  the  objections  and  exceptions 
of  the  plaintiff,  and  that  no  appeal  has  been  taken  from  such  rulings,  this 
question  is  not  before  us  and  we  express  no  opinion  in  regard  to  it. 

It  is  well  settled  in  this  court  and  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  that  the  constitutionality  of  a  statute  may  be  determined  by  consider- 
ing its  language  and  the  material  facts  of  which  the  court  can  take  judicial 
notice  (People  ex  rel.  Kemmler  v.  Durston  119  N.  Y.  669,  578;  Health  Depart- 
ment of  N.  Y.  V.  Rector,  etc.,  145  N.  Y.  32,  50;  Powell  v.  Pennsylvania,  127 
U.  8.  676,  684,  685;  Schollenberger  v.  Pennsylvania,  171  U.  S.  1,  8). 

It  is  not  the  hardship  of  the  individual  case  that  determines  the  question, 
but  rather  the  general  scope  and  effect  of  the  legislation  as  an  exercise  of  the 
police  power  in  protecting  health  and  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  community 
at  large.  It  is  a  well- recognized  principle  in  the  decisions  of  the  State  and 
Federal  courts  that  the  citizen  holds  his  property  subject  not  only  to  the 
exercise  of  the  right  of  eminent  domain  by  the  State,  but  also  subject  to  the 
lawful  exercise  of  the  police  power  by  the  Legislature;  in  the  one  case  prop- 
erty is  taken  by  condemnation  and  due  compensation;  in  the  other  the  neces- 
sary and  reasonable  expenses  and  loss  of  property  in  making  reasonable 
changes  in  existing  structures,  or  in  erecting  additions  thereto,  are  damnum 
abeque  injuria.  The  single  question  is  presented  in  this  case  whether  the 
legislation  under  consideration  is  a  lawful  exercise  of  the  police  power, 
imposing  upon  the  citizen  only  such  expenses  as  are  reasonable. 
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We  are  of  the  opinion  that,  considering  the  facta  in  the  case,  the  language 
of  the  section  under  review  and  the  expenses  incurred  in  making  the  necessary 
changes  required,  the  legislation  is  a  proper  exercise  of  the  police  power. 
There  is  much  important  and  persuasive  evidence  of  which  we  are  permitted 
to  take  judicial  notice. 

llhe  recent  history  of  legislation  on  this  subject  is  as  follows:  In  1884, 
the  tenement  house  committee,  acting  under  legislative  conmiand,  submitted 
a  report  to  the  Senate  February  15,  1885  (Senate  Document  No.  36  of  1885), 
showing  the  condition  of  the  old  privy  vaults  existing  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  recommended  "  the  abolition  of  all  privy  vaults  in  the  city  limits 
upon  all  property  contiguous  to  all  streets  or  avenues  where  sewers  are 
laid."  A  law  to  that  effect  was  passed  (chapter  84  of  the  Laws  of  1887)  as 
an  amendment  to  section  53  of  the  Consolidation  Act.  In  pursuance  of  this 
legislation  the  Board  of  Health  abolished  the  privy  vaults,  and  the  owners 
of  tenement  houses  were  ordered  to  substitute  water-closets  in  the  house,  or 
hopper  closets  or  school  sinks  in  the  yard. 

In  this  report  of  1884  the  committee  said:  "  ^hool  sinks  are  better  than 
vaults,  but  water-closets  are  better  than  either.  Nearly  all  the  inspectors 
know  where  water-closets  have  been  introduced  in  tenement  houses,  and  they 
believe  that  properly  located  and  supervised  water-closets  are  practicable, 
even  in  the  worst  houses." 

The  Governor,  in  1900,  appointed  a  committee  known  as  "The  Tenement 
House  Commission,"  in  accordance  with  chapter  279  of  the  laws  of  that  year, 
to  make  a  careful  examination  into  the  healthfulness  of  tenement  houses  in 
cities  of  the  first  class,  and  to  make  "  such  recommendations  as  it  deems 
wise  to  enable  the  best  and  highest  possible  condition  for  tenement  houses 
in  said  cities  to  be  attained." 

This  commission  submitted  its  report  to  the  Legislature  in  February,  1901. 
At  page  149  thereof,  after  recommending  the  passage  of  section  100  of  the 
Tenement  House  Act,  the  commission  made  the  following  statement: 

*•  These  school  sinks  were  in  nearly  every  case  found  by  the  commission's 
sanitary  inspectors  to  be  in  a  horrible^  condition,  and  a  serious  menace  to 
the  'health  of  the  occupants  of  such  houses  and  the  neighboring  houses. 
From  their  construction  it  is  very  difficult  to  flush  them,  and  the  mspectors 
found  many  cases  where  they  had  not  been  flushed  for  weeks.  In  summer 
the  stench  is  intolerable,  and,  unquestionably,  causes  a  good  deal  of  sickness. 
Moreover,  the  school  sinks  found  in  nearly  all  the  buildings  were  in  a 
horrible  condition,  in  some  cases  simply  indescribable.  The  conunission, 
therefore,  recommends  that  within  two  years  all  existing  school  sinks  now 
used  in  connection  with  tenement-houses  be  removed  and  proper  water-closet 
acconunodations  be  substituted.  The  commission  has  not  attempted  to 
specify  whether  such  water-closets  shall  be  placed  in  the  yard  or  within  the 
tenement -house;  it  has  left  this  to  the  option  of  the  owner.  The  commis- 
sioners realize  that  in  some  cases  it  might  be  difficult  to  protect  such 
water-closets  from  the  action  of  frost  if  they  are  located  in  the  yard,  but 
know  that  in  any  case  they  can  be  located  in  the  house  simply  by  giving 
up  one  room  to  such  purpose.  Every  consideration  of  the  public  health 
demands  that  this  action  be  taken,  and  the  commission  finds,  after  having 
estimates  made,  that  the  cost  will  not  be  so  great  as  to  make  this  measure 
an  undue  hardship  upon  the  o^vners  of  tenement -houses." 

This  commission  submitted  a  draft  of  the  Tenement  House  Act,  which  was 
afterward  passed  by  the  Lo<rif*lature  (chapter  334  of  the  Laws  of  1901). 

These  reports  to  the  Legislature  make  it  clear  that  the  abolition  of  the 
vault  in  the  first  instance,  and  subsequently  of  the  school  sink  in  tenement 
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houses,  was  an  absolute  necessity  in  the  due  protection  of  the  public  health 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  In  Health  Department  of  N.  Y.  v.  Rector,  etc.  ( 146 
N.  Y.  at  p.  49),  Judge  Peckham  uses  this  language:  "That  dirt,  filth,  nastiness 
in  general,  are  great  promoters  of  disease,  that  they  breed  pestilence  and  con- 
tagion, sickness  and  death,  can  not  be  successfully  denied.  There  is  scarcely 
*a  dissent  from  the  general  belief  on  the  part  of  all  who  have  studied  the 
disease  that  cholera  is  essentially  a  filth  disease.  The  so-called  ship  fever 
or  jail  fever  arises  from  filth;  must  diseases  are  aggravated  by  it." 

The  records  of  the  tenement  house  department  of  the  city  of  New  York 
show  that  there  are  over  eighty  thousand  tenement  houses  in  the  city,  in  only 
nine  thousand  of  which  are,  there  school  sinks.  In  seventy-one  thousand  of 
these  houses,  therefore,  and  many  of  them  of  the  cheapest  type,  there  are 
water-closets  and  no  school  sinks.  This  fact  shows  that  the  necessity  of  this 
reform  has  been  generally  recognized,  and  has  caused  the  great  majority  of 
tenement  houses  in  the  city  to  adopt  the  water-closet  system  as  contem- 
plated by  the  section  under  consideration. 

This  court  has  recently  passed  upon  the  constitutionality  of  '*  The  Public 
Health  Law"  (I^ws  of  1893,  chap.  661,  §  200,  renumbered  §  210  by  Laws  of 
1900),  which  provides  that  no  child  or  person  not  vaccinated  shall  be  admit- 
ted or  received  into  any  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State.  A  large  portion 
of  the  instructive  opinion  of  Judge  Vann  is  apposite  to  the  cases  at  bar. 
(Matter  of  Viemeister,  179  N.  Y.  236). 

One  of  the  questions  of  fact  litigated  was  the  expense  imposed  upon  the 
defendant  in  making  this  change  of  closets.  A  witness  in  behalf  of  defend- 
ant testified  that  the  expense  would  range  from  $750  to  $2,640,  while  the 
witness  for  the  plaintiff  placed  the  outlay  at  from  $800  to  $1,760.  This 
question,  however,  has  been  settled  against  the  defendant  by  the  unanimous 
afiirmance  of  the  Appellate  Division.  The  counsel  for  defendant  argues  that 
the  substitution  of  the  new  closets  for  the  old  would  practically  destroy  the 
defendant's  equity  in  her  property,  as  it  is  heavily  mortgaged.  While  it  was 
proved  that  the  expense  involved  would  not,  by  a  large  amount,  equal  defend- 
ant's equity  in  the  premises,  it  is  obvious  that  the  full  market  value  of  the 
property,  and  not  the  value  above  incumbrances,  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration when  estimating  the  reasonableness  of  the  proposed  outlay  to 
which  defendant  is  to  be  subjected. 

Another  point  to  be  considered  in  this  connection  is  tjiat  a  tenement  house 
relieved  of  the  terribly  filthy  condition  disclosed  by  the  existence  of  these 
school  sinks,  and  duly  equipped  with  the  individual  water-closet,  must  experi- 
ence a  marKed  increase  of  fee  and  rental  value. 

Appellant  argues  that  the  school  sink  on  the  defendant's  premises  having 
been  erected  in  compliance  with  orders  of  the  Board  of  Health  some  years 
ago,  issued  pursuant  to  a  mandate  of  the  Legislature,  is  property  which  the 
plaintiff  is  seeking  to  take  without  instituting  condemnation  proceedings 
and  awarding  compensation  to  her  for  the  loss  suffered  and  injury  done  by 
such  removal  and  incidental  destruction,  and«  therefore,  offends  both  the 
State  and  Federal  Constitutions,  which  provide  that  private  property  shall 
not  be  taken  for  public  use  without  just  compensation.  In  support  of  this 
proposition  the  learned  counsel  cites  Wynehamer  v.  People  (13  N.  Y.  378, 
398) ;  Matter  of  Jacobs  (98  N.  Y.  98) ;  People  v.  O'Brien  (111  N.  Y.  1),  and 
many  other  familiar  cases  which  clearly  have  no  application  to  the  present 
case. 
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We  have  here  an  act  of  the  Legislature  which  is,  in  part,  preventive  legis- 
lation, looking  to  the  preservation  of  the  public  health  in  the  future;  a  sys- 
tem of  drainage  is  attacked,  which  is  highly  dangerous,  and  which  should  be 
surrounded  by  every  reasonable  safeguard  known  to  science  and  experts  in 
plumbing.  (Health  Department  of  N.  Y.  v.  Rector,  etc.,  145  N.  Y.  32.) 
•  In  Commonwealth  v.  Roberts  (155  Mass.  281,  282),  the  question  of  water- 
closets  was  under  consideration.  The  court  there  said :  "  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  statute  in  question  is  within  the  constitutional  powers  of  the 
Legislature  as  a  police  regulation.  It  is  an  act  for  the  preservation  of  the 
public  health,  and  relates  to  the  disposal  of  one  of  the  moat  dangerous  forms 
of  sewage.  As  said  by  Morton,  J.,  in  Nickerson  v.  Boston  (131  Mass.  306, 
308) :  "  It  belongs  to  that  class  of  police  regulations  to  which  private  rights 
are  held  subject,  and  is  founded  upon  the  right  of  the  public  to  protect  itself 
from  nuisances  and  to  preserve  the  general  health.  Tlie  authority  of  the 
Legislature  to  pass  laws  of  this  character  is  too  well  settled  to  be  questioned.'* 
See,  also,  Commonwealth  v.  Intoxicating  Liquors  (115  Mass.  153,  155),  and 
cases  cited;  Bancroft  v.  Cambridge   (126  Mass.  438). 

The  appellant  further  insists  that  thin  legislation  is  violative  of  the  four- 
teenth amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  declares 
that  no  State  shall  "  deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws/'  since  the  act  is  made  applicable  only  to  cities  of  the 
firht  class  and  to  teiiement  houses  only,  while  all  citizens  of  other  cities 
and  all  property  owners  in  cities  of  the  first  class  owning  premises  other 
than  tenement  houses  are  free  to  use  school  sinks. 

To  say  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  city  of  New  York,  in  the  exercise  of 
the  police  power,  can  not,  under  legislative  sanction,  apply  different  rules 
and  regulations  in  a  city  of  the  first  class  to  the  densely  populated  tenement- 
house  districts,  than  to  the  well-conducted  houses  of  the  more  favored  classes, 
is  to  overlook  the  controlling  facts  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  enforced 
changes  by  the  exercise  of  the  police  power.  The  fact  that  the  act  under 
consideration  relates  only  to  cities  of  the  first  class  docs  not  offend  the 
constitutional  provisions  upon  which  the  appellant  relies.  It  is  common  pro- 
cedure for  the  Board  of  Health,  in  the  various  cities  of  the  State,  to  secure 
such  grants  of  power  from  the  Legislature  as  the  necessities  of  the  particular 
locality  may  demand.  An  act  necessary  for  the  city  of  New  York  might  not 
have  the  slightest  application  to  Albany  or  Buffalo. 

The  appellant  makes  the  further  point  that  the  act  is  rendered  unconstitu- 
tional by  reason  of  its  application  to  existing  buildings.  This  contention  is 
clearly  unsound  under  the  decision  of  this  court  in  Health  Department  of 
N.  Y.  V.  Rector,  etc.  (145  N.  Y.  32,  43,  46).  Judge  Peckham  dealt  with 
this  point  as  follows: 

"  Instances  are  numerous  of  the  passage  of  laws  which  entail  expense  on 
the  part  of  these  who  must  comply  with  them  and  where  such  expense 
must  be  borne  by  them  without  any  hearing  or  compensation  because  of  the 
provisions  of  the  law.  (Thorpe  v.  R.  R.  Co.,  27  Vt.  140-152.)  One  of  the  late 
instances  of  this  kind  of  legislation  is  to  be  found  in  the  law  regulating 
manufacturing  establishments  (Laws  of  1887,  chap.  462).  The  provisions 
of  that  act  could  not  be  carried  out  without  the  expenditure  of  a  consider- 
able sum  by  the  owners  of  a  then  existing  factory.  Hand  rails  to  stairs, 
hoisting  shafts  to  be  inclosed,  automatic  doors  to  elevators,  automatic 
shifters  for  throwing  off  belts  or  pulleys,  and  fire  escapes  on  the  outside 
of  certain  factories,  all  these  were  required  by  the  Legislature  from  such 
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owner  and  without  any  direct  compensation  to  him  for  such  expenditure. 
Has  the  Legislature  no  right  to  enact  laws  such  as  this  statute  regarding 
factories  unless  limited  to  factories  to  be  thereafter  built?  Because  the 
factory  was  already  built  when  the  act  was  passed,  was  it  beyond  the 
le^Blative  power  to  provide  snch  safeguards  to  life  and  health  as  against 
all  owners  of  such  property  unless  upon  the  condition  that  these  expendi- 
tures to  be  incurred  should  ultimately  come  out  of  the  public  purse  ?  I  think 
to  so  hold  would  be  to  run  counter  to  the  general  course  of  decisions  regard- 
ing the  validity  of  laws  of  this  character  and  to  mistake  the  foundation 
upon  which  they  are  placed.  (Coates  v.  Mayor,  etc.,  of  N.  Y.,  7  Cowen,  585, 
604;  Gooley's  Const.  Lim.  [5th  ed.]  chap.  16,  page  706,  etc.) 

"An\'  one  in  a  crowded  city  who  desires  to  erect  a  building  is  subject  at 
every  tui-n  almost  to  the  exactions  of  the  law, in  regard  to  provisions  for 
health,  for  safety  from  fire  and  for  other  purposes.  He  is  not  permitted 
to  build  of  certain  materials  within  certain  cQstricts  because  though  the 
materials  may  be  inexpensive  they  are  inflammable,  and  he  must  build  in  a 
certain  manner.  Theaters  and  hotels  are  to  be  built  in  accordance  with 
plans  to  be  inspected  and  approved  by  the  agents  of  the  city;  other  public 
buildings  also;  and  private  dwellings  within  certain  districts  are  subject 
to  the  same  supervision,  and  in  carrying  out  all  these  various  acts  the 
owner  is  subjected  to  an  expend  much  greater  than  would  have  been  neces- 
sary to  have  completed  his  building  if  not  compelled  to  complete  it  in  the 
manner,  of  the  materials  and  under  the  circumstances  prescribed  by  various 
acts  of  the  Legislature.  And  yet  he  has  never  had  a  hearing  in  any  one 
of  these  cases,  nor  does  he  receive  any  compensation  for  the  increased 
expense  of  his  building,  rendered  necessary  in  order  to  comply  with  the 
police  regulations.  I  do  not  see  that  the  principle  is  substantially  altered 
where  the  case  is  one  of  an  existing  building  and  it  is  to  be  subjected  to 
certain  alterations  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  it  either  less  exposed  to  the 
danger  from  fires  or  its  occupants  more  secure  from  disease.  In  both  cases 
the  object  must  be  within  some  of  the  acknowledged  purposes  of  the  poUce 
power  and  such  purpose  must  be  possible  of  accomplishment  at  some  reason- 
able cost,  regard  being  had  to  all  the  surrounding  circumstances." 

We  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  examine  in  detail  other  points  argued  by 
the  appellant,  as  we  are  satisfied  that  the  judgment  and  order  appealed  from 
in  the  respective  cases  should  be  affirmed,  with  costs,  and  the  certified  ques- 
tion in  each  case  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

We  adopt  the  able  opinion  of  the  learned  Appellate  Division,  save  that 
portion  of  it  which  discusses  the  power  to  introduce  testimony  and  proof  at 
the  trial  and  hearing  in  the  respective  cases«  the  question  not  being  before 
us,  as  already  stated. 

Cullen,  Ch.  J.,  O'Brien,  Haight,  Martin,  Vann  and  Werner,  JJ.,  ooncur. 

Judgment  and  order  affirmed. 

(5)  THE  HORSESHOERS'  UCENSIHG  LAW  HELD  X7IIC0NSTITUTI0NAL. 

[PtapU  of  the  StaU  of  New  York  ve.  Beattie,  derided  by  the  Appellate  Divieiont  firet  department, 

July,  t904i-~9e  App.  Div.  S8S.] 

Opinion  by  Justice  Hatch. 

The  defendant  demurred  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  information  charging  him 
with  the  commission  of  a  violation  of  section  384m  of  the  Penal  Code  (added 
by  Laws  of  1897,  chap.  410).  The  demurrer  rested  upon  the  ground  that 
the  statute  upon  which  the  information  was  based  contravenes  the  four- 
teenth amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  in  that  it  abridges 
the  privileges  and  immunities  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  deprives 
him  of  liberty  and  property  without  due  process  of  law  and  denies  to  him 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.    Also,  that  the  statute  contravenes  the 
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Constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  that  it  deprives  a  citizen  of  lib- 
erty and  property  without  due  process  of  law  and  imposes  upon  citizens  of 
this  State  restraints  in  following  a  common  and  lawful  occupation,  the  right 
to  prosecute  which  is  secured  by  the  Constitution.  (See  Const,  art.  1,  §§  1, 6.) 
The  demurrer  was  disallowed  and  a  trial  had,  when  the  defendant  pleaded 
guilty  to  a  violation  of  the  statute  in  question,  but  moved  in  arrest  of  judg- 
ment thereon  th<at  the  facts  stated  did  not  constitute  a  crime.  The  court 
denied  the  motion,  adjudged  the  defendant  guilty  and  imposed  a  fine  of  $6. 
Prom  the  judgment  of  conviction  the  defendant  appealed  to  this  court.  By 
the  provisions  of  article  12  of  the  Labor  Law,  being  sections  180  to  184, 
inclusive,  of  chapter  415  of  the  Laws  of  1897,  provision  is  made  for  a  board 
of  examiners  to  examine  applicants  desiring  to  practice  as  master  or  journey- 
men horseshoerR,  and  if  found  qualified  the  board  is  required  to  issue  to  the 
applicant  a  certificate  showing  that  he  is  qualified  to  practice  as  a  master  or 
journeyman  horseshoer.  Such  certificate  is  required  to  be  registered  with 
the  clerk  of  the  county  where  the  person  proposes  to  practice  such  trade. 
No  person  is  allowed  to  practice  horeshoeing  as  a  master  or  journeyman 
horseshoer  in  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class  unless  he  is  registered  and 
has  a  certificate  as  provided  in  the  article.  The  article  is  limited  in  its 
application  to  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class.  By  an  amendment  thereto 
(Laws  of  1899,  chop.  658)  the  application  of  the  article  was  extended  to  all 
cities  of  the  State.  The  act  was  again  amended  by  chapter  151  of  the  Laws 
of  1903.  The  effect  of  the  last  amendment  will  be  hereafter  noticed.  Section 
d84m  of  the  Penal  Code  provides:  "A  person  who  presents  to  a  county  clerk, 
for  the  purpose  of  registration,  a  certificate  purporting  to  qualify  him  to 
practice  horseshoeing  in  a  city  of  the  first  or  second  class,  which  has  been 
fraudulently  obtained,  or  practices  as  a  horseshoer  in  any  such  city  without 
complying  with  the  provisions  of  article  12  of  the  Labor  Law,  or  violates 
or  neglects  to  comply  with  any  of  such  provisions,  is  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor." The  particular  question  which  this  appeal  presents  is  whether  the 
regulation  of  the  subject  of  horseshoeing  falls  within  the  authority  of  the 
State  under  the  exercise  of  the  police  power.  It  is  claimed  by  the  appellant 
that  in  fact  it  restrains  persons  from  pursuing  a  lawful  occupation  and  a 
common  trade,  and  that  it  does  not  fall  within  any  of  the  subjects  to  which 
the  right  of  regulation  under  the  police  power  applies. 

It  is  now  common  learning  that  the  police  power  which  may  be  exercised 
by  the  State  is  very  broad  and  comprehensive  in  its  scope.  Yet  however 
broad  and  comprehensive  it  may  be,  it  has  its  limitations  and  must  in  its 
exercise  have  relation  to  the  promotion  of  the  health,  comfort,  safety  and 
welfare  of  society.  If  it  does  not  fairly  relate  to  some  one  of  these  objects 
and  tend  to  promote  the  public  weal  in  connection  therewith,  it  does  not  come 
within  the  lawful  right  of  the  State  to  exercise  the  power.  Under  the  guise 
of  the  police  power  a  subject  may  not  be  regulated  when  in  fact  it  does  not 
promote  or  tend  to  promote  some  one  of  the  objects  embraced  within  its 
scope.  It  was  said  by  Judge  Cooley,  Jn  speaking  of  the  power  of  the  Legisla- 
ture to  regulate  the-^e  subjects,  having  application  to  corporations  holding 
inviolable  charters:  "The  limit  to  the  exercise  of  the  police  power  in  these 
cases  must  be  this:  The  regulations  must  have  reference  to  the  comfort, 
safetv  or  welfare  of  sociotv;  thev  must  not  be  in  conflict  with  anv  of  the 
provisions  of  the  charter;   and  they  must  not,  under  pretense  of  regulation. 
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take  from  the  corporation  ariy  of  the  essential  rights  and  privileges  which 
the  charter  confers.  In  shorty  they  must  be  police  regulations  in  fact  aiid 
not  amendments  of  the  charter  in  curtailment  of  the  corporate  franchise.'* 
(CooIey'B  Const.  Lim.  [7th  ed.]  837.)  In  Butchers'  Union  Co.  v.  Crescent  City 
Co.  (Ill  U.  B.  746) 4  it  was  said  by  Mr.  Justice  Fields  in  speaking  of  the  inal- 
ienable rights  which  were  proclaimed  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence: 
"Among  these  inalienable   rights     *     *     *     is  the  right  of  men   to  pursue 

*  *  *  any  lawful  business  or  vocation  in  any  manner  not  incQnsistent 
with  the  equal  rights  of  others,  which  may  increase  their  prosperity  or 
develop  their  faculties  so  as  to  give  to  them  their  highest  enjoyment.  The 
common  business  and  callings  of  life,  the  ovdinary  trades  and  pursuits  which 
are  innocuous  in  themselves,  and  have  been  followed  in  all  communities  from 
time  immemorial,  must,  therefore^  be  free  in  this  country  to  all  alike  upon 
the  same  conditions.  The  right  to  pursue  them  without  let  or  hindrance, 
except  that  which  is  applied  to  all  persons  of  the  same  age,  sex  and  condition, 
is  a  distinguishing  privilege  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  an  essential 
element  of  that  freedom  which  tliey  claim  as  their  birthright."  Mr.  Justice 
Bradley  in  the  same  case  said :  "  I  hold  that  the  liberty  of  pursuit,  the  right 
to  follow  any  of  the  ordinary  callings  of  life,  is  one  of  the  privileges  of  a 
citisen  of  the  United  States."  These  declarations  and  many  others  were  col- 
lated and  approved  in  Matter  of  Jacobs  (98  N.  Y.  98),  and  the  learned  judge 
who  wrote  therein  said :  "  So,  too,  one  may  be  deprived  of  his  liberty  and  his 
constitutional  rights  thereto  violated  without  the  actual  imprisonment  or 
restraint  of  his  person.  Liberty,  in  its  broad  sense  as  understood  in  this 
country,  means  the  right  not  only  of  freedom  from  actual  servitude,  imprison- 
ment or  restraint,  but  the  right  of  one  to  use  his  faculties  in  all  lawful  ways, 
to  live  and  work  where  he  will,  to  earn  his  livelihood  in  any  lawful  calling, 
and  to  pursue  any  lawful  trade  or  avocation.  All  laws,  therefore,  which 
impair  or  trammel  these  rights,  which  limit  one  in  his  choice  of  a  trade  or 
profession  *  *  *  are  infringements  upon  his  fundamental  rights  of  lib- 
erty, which  are  under  constitutional  protection."  These  rules  have  been 
accepted  by  all  courts  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  land  as 
containing  a  sound  interpretation  of  the  constitutional  guaranty  relating  to 
this  subject.  They  have  direct  and  pertinent  application  to  the  case  in  hand 
and  furnish  a  controlling  guide  in  determining  whether  the  present  case  falls 
within  or  without  the  pale  of  the  police  power. 

•  It  is  difficult  indeed  to  see  how  the  regulation  of  shoeing  horses  has  any 
tendency  to  promote  the  health,  comfort,  safety  and  welfare  of  society.  This 
language  is  used  in  respect  to  persons.  It  certainly  can  not  be  said  that  it 
affects  the  health  of  the  individual,  to  regulate  the  subject  either  of  the 
general  public  or  of  the  persons  who  follow  it  as  an  occupation,  and  if  the 
latter  were  in  anywise  injuriously  aflfected  by  the  process  of  shoeing  horses 
the  attempted  regulation,  it  is  clear,  would  not  affect  or  have  any  influence 
upon  such  subject.  The  law  can  not,  therefore,  be  sustained  as  being  in 
any  just  sense  a  regulation  for  the  promotion  of  the  public  health  or  of  the 
health  or  morals  of  the  class  of  persons  who  follow  it  as  a  trade.  Nor  is  it 
apparent  how  in  anywise  a  regulation  of  this  subject  will  tend  to  promote 
the  comfort  of  the  people.  It  is  not  sufjgested  how  such  result  will  be 
accomplished,  or  how  the  safety  and  welfare  of  society  will  be  in  anywise 
promoted  or  affected  by  it.     It  does  not  seem,  therefore,  that  this  regulation 
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tends  to  promote  the  public  weal  aJong  any  of  the  lines  upon  which  the  exer- 
cise of  the  police  power  in  various  cases  which  have  arisen  has  been  made 
to  rest.    In  Bessette  v.  People  (103  111.  334),  the  court  had  under  considera- 
tion a  statute  in  all  respects  similar  to  the  present  one,  and  it  was  there 
held  that  the  act  was  unconstitutional  by  reason  of  its  interference  with  the 
liberty  of  the  citizen,  the  court  saying:    "It  is  impossible  to  conceive  how 
the  health,  comfort,  safety  or  welfare  of  society  is  to  be  promoted  by  requir- 
ing a  hgrseshoer  to  practice  the  business  of  horseshoeing  for  four  years,  and 
submit  to  an  examination  by  a  board  of  examiners,  and  pay  a  license  fee  for 
the  privilege  of  exercising  his  calling.     The  ends  to  be  secured  by  the  exer- 
cise of  the  police  power  are  the  public  health,  comfort,  safety  or  welfare,  but 
this  measure  has  no  relation  to  the  ends  thus  specified.     If  this  act  is  valid, 
then  the  Legislature  of  the  State  can  regulate  almost  any  employment  of  the 
citizen  by  the  requirement  of  previous  study,  and  previous  examination,  and 
the  payment  of  a  license  fee,  and  the  issuance  of  a  license.    While  we  are 
always  reluctant  to  put  the  stamp  of  invalidity  upon  any  act  of  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  government,  it  is  yet  our  duty,  in  the  exercise  of  the 
trust   imposed   upon   us  by  the   Constitution,  to   protect   the   constitutional 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  individual  citizen  against  such  an  invasion  of 
them  as  is  embodied  in  the  present  enactment."     So  far  as  authority  goes, 
that  case  is  an  actual  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  of  this  sub- 
ject, and  while  not  binding  upon  us  as  an  authority,  yet  we  concur  in  the 
reasoning  which  the  court  took,  that  so  far  as  the  public  is  concerned,  the 
act  in  question  bears  no  relation  to  the  recognized  subjects  which  furnish  the 
basis  for  the  exercise  of  the  police  power.     This  view  is  supported  by  much 
authority.     (Bertholf  v.  O'Reilly,  74  N.  Y.  609;  Allgeyer  v.  Louisiana,  165 
U.  S.  578;  People  v.  Marx,  99  N.  Y.  377.)     The  principle  is  also  recognized 
in  the  most  recent  decisions  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  wherein  it  is  held  that 
this  constitutional  right  can  only  be  made  to  yield  to  the  necessity  in  pro- 
motion of  the  welfare,  health  or  prosperity  of  the  State    (People  ex  rel. 
Nechamcus  v.  Warden,  144  N.  Y.  529;   People  v.  Lochner,  177  N.  Y.  145). 
The  difficulty  which  is  inherent  in  the  exercise  of  the  police  power  is  not  in 
a  statement  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  exercise  o^  power  rests,  but  it 
is  in  the  application  of  those  principles  to  the  particular  case.     It  was  said 
by  Chief  Justice  Shaw,  in  Commonwealth  v.  Alger  (7  Cush.  63) :  "  It  is  much 
easier  to  perceive  and  realize  the  existence  and  sources  of  this  power  than 
to  mark  its  boundaries  or  prescribe  limits  to  its  exercise."     So  in  all  cases 
the  extent  to  which  the  power  may  be  legitimately  exercised  must  be  left  for 
determination  in  each  case  as  it  arises  (Allgeyer  v.  Louisiana,  supra.)     It  is 
claimed  that  this  law  may  be  supported  as  a  valid  constitutional  enactment 
and  the  conviction  sustained  upon  the  ground  that  it  operates  in  the  pre- 
vention of  cruelty  to  animals,  the  claim  in  this  respect  being  that  as  the 
health  and  comfort  of  animals  is  one  of  the  recognized  subjects  of  legislative 
control,  so  likewise  their  health  and  comfort  tends  to  promote  the  health, 
comfort  and  welfare  of  the  community,  and  that  the  exercise  of  the  police 
power  may  be  made  to  rest  on  broad  humanitarian  grounds.     We  are  quite 
willing  to  concede  that  the  health,  comfort  and  welfare  of  animals  are  so 
closely  linked  with  these  elements  in  human  beings  that  in  a  degree  each  may 
be  said  to  be  dependent  upon  the  other  in  securing  such  results.     Laws  pro- 
hibiting cruelty  to  animals   and   providing   in   considerable   detail    for   the 
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«z«rcis6  of  power  necessary  to  secure  that  result  have  found  a  place  upon 
the  statute  books  and  been  enforced  by  the  courts  for  many  years  (Stage 
Horse  Cases,  16  Abb.  Pr.  [N.  S.]  61),  and  numerous  convictions  have  been 
had  under  such  statutes. 

In  Bessette  v.  People    {supra)   this  view  of  the  case  was  not  considered 
by  the  court,  and  no  expression  of  opinion  was  made  thereon. 

We  do  not  think  that  the  regulation  of  horseshoeing  bears  such  relation 
in  this   respect  to  the  public  health,  comfort  and  safety  of  society  as  to 
bring  it  within  the  subject  upon  which  the  police  power  may  operate.     The 
trade  has  been  followed  from  time  immemorial  as  one  of  the  well-recognized 
and  common  avocations  of  human  life.    No  such  ill  results  have  flowed  there- 
from as  to  call  for  a  supervision  of  the  matter  by  those  charged  with  the 
enforcement  of  laws  designed  to  prevent  cruelty  to  animals.     Such  subject 
is  recognized  and  provided  for  in  title  16  of  .the  Penal  Code.     The  offenses 
are  classified  and  in  enumeration  embrace  overdriving,  abandonment,  failure 
to  provide  proper  food  and  drink,  selling  or  offering  for  sale  or  exposing 
«(  disabled  animal,  carrying  animals  in  a  cruel  manner,  wantonly  poisoning, 
throwing  substances  injurious  to   animals   in   public   places,   keeping  milch 
cows  in  unhealthy   places   and   feeding  them   imhealthy  food,   transporting 
animals  for  more  than  twenty-four  consecutive  hours,  and  setting  on  foot 
fights  between  them.     These  acts  embrace  those  cruelties  to  animals  which 
the  experience  of  mankind  has  shown  to  be  most  common  and  where  cruelty 
is  usually  exhibited.    While  the  definition  of  cruelty  in  section  669  of  the 
Penal  Code  includes  every  act,  omission  or  neglect  whereby  unjustifiable  pain, 
suffering  or  death  is  caused  or  permitted  and,  therefore,  would  embrace  the 
infiiction  of  cruelty  by  any  wilful  means,  yet  there  is  no  suggestion  that  the 
shoeing  of  horses  has  resulted  in  such  cruelty,  or  that  the  Legislature  was  ever 
called  upon  to  take  notice  of  it.     Doubtless  the  shoeing  of  a  horse  at  times 
may  have  produced  corns,  contracted  the  feet  and  otherwise  inflicted  pain,  but 
the  same  thing  is  true  in  the  shoeing  of  human  beings,  and  neither  the  one  sub- 
ject nor  the  other  has  ever  been  deemed  to  be  sufficiently  aggravated  to  call  for 
any  notice  or  comment  from  the  most  humane  of  mankind  which  would  lead  to 
legislation  upon  either  subject.     It  is  common  knowledge  that  hundreds  of 
kindly  and  well-disposed  people  have  devoted  their  lives  in  promoting  the  wel- 
fare of  animals,  but  it  is  not  made  to  appear  that  such  persons  have  felt 
called  upon  to  interfere  with   the   shoeing  of   horses   in   order   to  prevent 
cruelty.     We  are  bound  to  take  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  for  centuries 
this  occupation  has  been  one  of  the  most  common  of  all  the  trades.     It  is 
the  first  to  follow  the  pioneer  as  a   necessity,  and  it   is   recognized   as   a 
necessity   in   all    countries   and    civilized    communities,    not   only    here,   but 
throughout  the  world,  wherever  the  surface  over  which  the  animal  is  used 
requires  protection  to  its  feet.    For  centuries  horses  have  been  shod,  and  we 
may  take  notice  that  during  that  period  no  cruelty  has  resulted  from  the 
act   which   has   caused   comment   among  men«   or   which   has   destroyed   the 
usefulness  of  the  animal,  or  in  a  substantial  sense  caused  it  pain  or  suffer- 
ing.   Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  more  discomfort,  pain  and  suffering 
has  not  been  occasioned  by  the  harness  which   it  wears  and  by  the  food 
which  it  eats  than  by  the  shoes  which  it  wears.    Under  such  circumstances, 
to  attribute  cruelty  to  animals  by  shoeing  seems  fanciful  in  the  extreme. 
It  may  be  said,  with  as  much   foundation   for   the   assertion,   that   if  the 
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shoeing  of  horses  can  be  considered  as  cruelty,  so^  likewise,  can  their  harness; 
feeding>  watering  and  cleaning  be  denominated  as  cruelty,  for  certainly  as 
much  suffering  to  the  animal  Hows  from  such  sources.  To  undertake  the 
regulation  of  these  subjects  would  inject  into  the  body  politic  a  paternalism 
which  is  repugnant  to  free  institutions.  Upon  this  subject  nothing  can  be 
added  to  the  terse  statement  of  Judge  Earl  in  Matter  of  Jacobs  {supra) : 
"  Under  the  guise  of  promoting  the  public  health  the  Legislature  might  as 
well  have  banished  cigarmaking  from  all  the  cities  of  the  State,  or  con- 
fined it  to  a  single  city  or  town,  or  have  placed  under  a  similar  ban  the 
trade  of  a  baker,  of  a  tailor,  of  a  shoemaker,  of  a  woodcarver,  or  of  any 
other  of  the  innocuous  trades  carried  on  by  artisans  in  their  own  homes. 
The  power  would  have  been  the  same,  and  its  exercise^  so  far  as  it  con- 
cerns fundamental  constitutional  rights,  could  have  been  justified  by  the 
same  arguments.  Such  legislation  may  invade  one  class  of  rights  to-day 
and  another  to-morrow^  and  if  it  can  be  sanctioned  under  the  Constitution, 
while  far  removed  in  time,  we  will  not  be  far  away  in  practical  statesman- 
ship from  those  ages  when  governmental  prefects  supervised  the  building 
of  houses,  the  rearing  of  cattle,  the  sowing  of  seed  and  the  reaping  of 
grain,  and  governmental  ordinances  regulated  the  movements  and  labor  of 
artisans,  the  rate  of  wages,  the  price  of  food,  the  diet  and  clothing  of  the 
people,  and  a  large  range  of  other  affairs  long  since  in  all  civilized  lands 
regarded  as  outside  of  governmental  functions.  Such  governmental  inter- 
ferences disturb  the  normal  adjustments  of  the  social  fabric,  and  usually 
derange  the  delicate  and  complicated  machinery  of  industry  and  cause  a 
score  of  ills  while  attempting  the  removal  of  one."  We  are  of  opinion, 
therefore,  that  this  law  arbitrarily  interferes  with  personal  liberty  and 
private  property  without  due  process  of  law,  for  which  reason  it  is  invalid. 

The  case  also  presents  a  question  rendering  doubtful,  to  say  the  least,  the 
validity  of  this  conviction.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  Labor  Law,  as 
amended  by  chapter  658  of  the  Laws  of  1899,  extended  the  application  of 
article  12  to  all  cities  of  the  State.  By  the  amendment  (T^aws  of  1903, 
chap.  151),  which  became  a  law  on  September  1,  1903,  this  law  was 
amended  "  by  renumbering  articles  twelve  and  thirteen  to  be  known  as 
articles  thirteen  and  fourteen  respectively  and  by  inserting  therein  a  new 
article,  to  be  known  as  article  twelve,  and  to  read  as  follows:"  By  this 
amendment  'article  12  relates  exclusively  to  the  employment  of  children  in 
street  trades  in  any  city  of  the  first  class  and  has  no  relation  whatever  to 
the  violation  of  the  provisions  of  law,  the  subject  of  this  conviction.  By 
the  provisions  of  section  384m  of  the  Penal  Code  it  is  limited  in  its  applica- 
tion to  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class,  and  the  offense  is  for  presenting 
for  registration  a  certificate  which  has  been  fraudulently  obtained  or  for 
practicing  as  a  horseshoer  in  any  such  city  without  complying  with  the  pro- 
visions of  article  12  of  the  Labor  Law.  The  section  speaks  of  a  violation 
of  article  12  of  the  Labor  Law,  which,  as  presently  existing,  has  no  applica- 
tion to  such  subject.  Section  2  of  chapter  151  of  the  Laws  of  1903  provides 
as  follows:  "Nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  be  deemed  or  construed 
to  repeal,  amend,  modify,  impair  or  in  any  manner  affect  any  provision  of 
the  Penal  Code  or  the  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure."  It  thus  clearly  appears 
by  this  amendment  that  for  a  violation  of  section  384m  of  the  Penal  Code 
outside  of  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class  no  penalty  whatever  is  pro- 
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vi^edy  while  within  those  cities  such  act  is  made  a  misdemeanor.  Hie 
fraudulent  procuring  of  the  certificate  does  not  seem  to  be  a  crime  but  the 
presenting  of  a  certificate  fraudulently  obtained  is  a  crime.  While  it  is 
doubtless  true  that  punishment  may  be  meted  out  with  more  severity  in 
one  locality  than  in  another,  yet  the  law  which  works  such  a  result  must 
apply  equally  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  State.  (Williams  v.  People,  24 
N.  Y.  405.)  A  law  is  of  doubtful  validity  which  creates  the  same  condition 
in  particular  parts  of  the  State,  but  only  punishes  its  violation  in  two.  All 
laws  must  operate  equally,  and  where  it  is  apparent,  and  no  reason  can  be 
assigned,  for  making  the  act  a  crime  in  one  place  and  giving  the  persons 
immunity  for  its  violation  in  another,  it  operates  unequally,  and  is,  there- 
fore, invalid.  Without,  however,  considering  this  subject  in  detail,  we  place 
our  decision  upon  the  ground  that  section  384m  of  the  Penal  Code  is  uncon- 
stitutional. The  judgment  of  conviction  should,  therefore,  be  reversed  and 
the  defendant  discharged. 

Van  Brunt,  P.  J.,  Patterson,  O'Brien  and  McLaughlin,  JJ.,  concurred. 

Judgment  reversed   and  defendant  discharged. 

(6)  SCOPE  OB  THB  BMPLOTBRS'  LUBIUTT  ACT. 

[SxtnteU  from  two  Court  of  Appeals  decUiona,  commented  on  at  page  76  ante.] 

It  was  the  settled  law  of  this  State  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  statute 
that  the  master  was  bound  to  exercise  reasonable  care  to  provide  the 
servant  a  safe  place  to  work  and  safe  and  suitable  machinery  and  appli- 
ances with  which  to  work,  and  that  for  a  failure  to  exercise  such  a  degree 
of  care  he  was  liable  to  the  servant  for  any  injury  caused  thereby.  This 
is  what  our  courts  and  the  courts  generally  throughout  the  country  have 
held  to  be  the  common- law  liability  of  the  master.  Under  this  rule  the 
complaint  stated  an  entirely  different  cause  of  action,  and  it  was  unneces- 
sary to  rely  on  any  statute  enacted  in  favor  of  the  employee.  By  the  first 
section  of  the  act  of  1902  it  is  provided  that  an  employee  or,  in  case  of 
death,  his  personal  representatives,  shall  have  a  right  of  compensation 
for  such  injury  or  death  where  the  injury  was  caused,  (1)  by  reason  of 
any  defect  in  the  condition  of  the  ways,  works,  or  machinery  connected 
with  or  use()  by  the  employee  due  to  the  negligence  of  the  employer  or  the 
person  entrusted  by  him  with  the  care  of  such  ways,  works  or  machinery; 
(2)  by  reason  of  the  negligence  of  any  superintendent  of  the  employer 
or  any  person  acting  as  such,  or  whose  principal  duty  is  that  of  superin- 
tendence. The  second  section  prescribes:  "No  action  for  recovery  of  com- 
pensation for  injury  or  death  under  this  act  shall  be  maintained  unless 
notice  of  the  time,  place  and  cause  of  the  injury  is  given  to  the  employer 
within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  and  the  action  is  commenced  within 
one  year  after  the  occurrence  of  the  accident  causing  the  injury  or  death." 
It  will  be  seen  that  by  the  terms  of  the  statute  the  requirement  of  notice 
to  the  employer  is  limited  to  "  action  for  the  recovery  of  compensation  for 
injury  or  death  under  this  act."  The  learned  court  below  was  of  opinion, 
however,  that  the  statute  dealt  with  the  whole  subject  of  the  master's 
liability  for  defective  ways,  works  and  machinery,  and  that,  therefore,  from 
the  time  of  its  enactment  all  causes  of  action  for  these  defects,  whether 
they  were  such  as  previously  existed  or  not,  were  subject  to  the  quali- 
fication that  the  notice  must  be  given  to  the  master  within  a  hundred  and 
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twenty  daya  after  the  occurrence  of  the  accident.  It  is  also  uiBisted  that 
the  statute  gives  no  new  cause  of  action^  and  that  hence  it  must  be  oon- 
stnied  as  regulating  such  causes  of  action  as  were  given  by  the  common 
law.  Now,  while  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  whether  the  statute  has  in 
any  respect  increased  the  liability  of  the  master  for  defective  ways,  works 
or  machinery,  it  is  clear  that  it  has  given  an  additional  cause  of  action 
where  it  prescribes  that  the  master  shall  be  liable  for  the  negligence  of 
the  superintendent  or  any  person  acting  as  such.  At  common  law,  while 
the  master  was  liable  for  the  fault  of  his  alter  ego,  to  whom  he  intrusted 
the  whole  management  of  the  work,  with  the  power  to  employ  and  dis- 
charge servants,  he  was  not  liable  for  the  negligence  of  foremen  merely 
as  such.  (lioughlin  v.  State  of  New  York,  106  N.  Y.,  159.)  Moreover, 
unquestionably  the  statute  does  not  cover  the  whole  liability  of  the  em- 
ployer to  the  employee.  The  master  is  bound  to  exercise  reasonable  care 
in  the  selection  and  employment  of  competent  coservants,  and  if  the  char- 
acter of  the  business  requires  it,  to  promulgate  and  enforce  proper  rules 
for  the  conduct  of  the  business.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  these  and  prob- 
ably other  liabilities  remain  unaifected  by  the  statute.  Reliance  is  placed 
by  the  learned  Appellate  Division  upon  the  title  of  the  statute,  "An  act  to 
extend  and  regulate  the  liability  of  employers  to  make  compensation  for 
personal  injuries  suffered  by  employees."  But  if  it  were  the  legislative 
intent  to  deal  generally  with  the  subject  of  the  liability  of  employers,  it 
is  difficult  td  see  why  the  statute  did  not  deal  with  their  responsibility  for 
incompetent  fellow-servants  or  for  insufficient  rules  as  well  as  for  defective 
appliances  or  why  the  statute  did  not  prescribe  broadly  that  in  all  actions 
of  employees  against  employers  the  prescribed  notice  should  be  given. 
We  think  the  legislative  intent  is  reasonably  clear.  The  Legislature  deem- 
ing that  by  the  act  it  was  about  to  extend  the  liabilities  of  masters  to 
their  servants  (to  what  extent  they  effectuated  this  purpose  it  is  unneces- 
sary now  to  determine),  thought  wise  to  safeguard  the  new  liabilities 
by  requiring  that  notice  should  be  given  the  master  of  the  accident  for 
which  it  was  sought  to  recover  compensation.  But  it  was  only  the  new 
or  extended  liability  that  it  was  intended  to  subject  to  such  safeguard. 
This  intent  is  clearly  expressed  when  the  Legislature  limited  the  require- 
ment for  notice  to  actions  for  injuries  or  death  "under  this  act."  Section  2 
of  the  act  is  a  substantial  reproduction  of  certain  provisions  of  the  English 
and  Massachusetts  statutes  on  the  subject.  In  Ryalls  v.  Mechanics'  Mills, 
(150  Mass.,  190),  it  was  held  that  where  the  plaintiff  declared  on  the 
common- law  liability  of  the  master  to  his  servant  it  was  imnecessary  to 
give  the  statutory  notice.  The  same  doctrine  was  held  by  the  Appellate 
Division,  in  the  second  department,  in  Rosin  v.  Lidgerwood  Manufacturing 
Company  (89  App.  Div.  245).  In  the  view  of  those  courts  we  concur,  except 
that  we  do  not  intimate  any  approval  of  the  position  of  the  learned  court 
in  the  Lidgerwood  case  that  the  statute  if  given  the  broad  construction 
accorded  to  it  by  the  court  below  would  be  unconstitutional.  With  that 
question  we  do  not  deal, — Omaehle  v.  Rosenberg,  178  N.  Y,  150, 

Section  1  gives  an  employee  or  his  personal  representative,  in  case  the  in- 
jury results  in  death,  the  right  to  compensation  where  he  has  been  injured 
by  reason  ''of  the  negligence  of  any  person  in  the  service  of  the  employer 
entrusted  with  and  exercising  superintendence,  whose  sole  or  personal  duty 
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is  that  of  superintendent,  or  in  the  absence  of  such  superintendent,  of  any 
person  acting  as  superintendent,  with  the  authority  or  consent  of  such  em- 
employer."    The  learned  counsel  for  the  respondent  concedes  that  Ooleman  [a 
train  despatcher]  was  a  superintendent  within  the  terms  of  the  statute.  Cole- 
man's own  evidence  was  sufficient  to  justify  a  finding  that  the  defendant  con- 
sented to  Flanagan's  acting  as  his  substitute  in  starting  the  trains  from  the 
yard.    But  the  learned  counsel  for  the  respondent  contends  that  the  particular 
duty  of  seeing  that  the  coupling  was  made  and  the  coupler  safely  withdrawn 
and  thereupon  giving  the  signal  to  start  the  train  whether  performed  by  Cole- 
man or  Flanagan  [a  clerk],  was  not  in  the  nature  of  superintendence,  but 
merely  a  detail  of  the  work,  for  negligence  in  the  discharge  of  which  duty  by 
either  employee,  the  defendant  was  not  liable  under  the  statute.  This  is  the 
most  serious  question  presented  by  the  case.     Doubtless  had  the  train  been 
stai-tcd  by  the  engineer  without  a  signal,  or  had  the  conductor  or  one  of  the 
guards  improperly  given  a  signal  for  the  train  to  move,  it  "would  have  been  the 
act  of  a  fellow  servant  and  the  defendant  would  not  have  been  liable  therefor. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  the  act  of  a  train  dispatcher  in  sending  out  the 
train  is  to  be  regarded  in  the  same  light  or  as  of  the  same  character.    There 
are  many  acts,  the  nature  of  which  is  such  as  to  clearly  establish  their 
character,  whether  of  ordinary  labor  or  of  superintendence,  and  this  regard- 
less of  whether  the  act  may  be  done  on  a  particular  occasion  by  a  superin- 
tendent or  by  an  ordinary  workman.    On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  acts 
which   are  indeterminate   in   their   character  and   whether  they   are   to  be 
deemed  acts  of  superintendence  or  not  may  depend  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  business  is  conducted  and  the  rank  and  position  of  the  employee  to  whom 
the  performance  of  those  acts  is  intrusted.    Thus  we  said  in  Eaton  v.  N.  Y. 
C.  &^  H.  R.  R.  R.  Co.  (163  N.  Y.  391) :     "  The  question  whether  a  faulty  act 
or  omission  complained  of  is  negligence  in  the  discharge  of  the  duty  of  the 
master  as  such  or  is  a  detail  of  the  work,  may  depend  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  work  is  carried  on."    In  the  present  case,  under  the  defendant's 
rules  already  quoted  and  the  ordinary  conduct  of  its  business,  the  making 
up  of  the  trains  and  their  dispatch  from  the  yard  were  functions  imposed  on 
the  superintendent  or  train  dispatcher  as  a  part  of  his  duty  as  such.    Both 
were  duties  or  functions  of  superintendence.     The  failure  of  Flanagan,  if 
there  were  such,  was  in  his  failure  to  properly  supervise  the  preparation  of 
the  train,  and  in  failing  to  ascertain  that  the  engine  had  been  connected  with 
the  cars  and  that  the  employee  engaged  in  that  labor  had  withdrawn  to  a 
place  of  safety.    If  he  had  done  this  work  properly  and  the  accident  had  been 
caused   by    mistake    of    some    other    employee    in    transmitting    Flanagan's 
directions,    the   question   would   be   entirely    different    (Hankins   v.   N.   Y., 
L.  E.  &  W.  R.  R.  Co.,  142  N.  Y.  416.)     The  case  at  bar  is  quite  similar  to  one 
decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts  under  a  statute  substantially 
the  same  as  our  own  (Davis  v.  N.  Y.  &  N.  H.  R.  R.  Co.,  159  Mass.  532.)  — 
McHugh  V.  Manhattan  Ry.  Co,,  179  N,  T.  S83. 

(7)    DfTERPRETATION  OF  THE  OARIOSHMENT  LAW. 
[Rotmittock  V,  City  of  Ntw  York,  07  App,  Dtv,  3S7,  Oct.  1904.] 

"A  demurrer  to  the  complaint,  on  the  groimd  that  it  does  not  state  facts 
sufficient  to  constitute  a  cause  of  action,  was  sustained,  and  the  plaintiffs 
appeal.  The  complaint  substantially  alleges  that  in  the  month  of  March, 
1004,  the  plaintiffs  recovered  a  judgment  against  one  McNamara  wholly  for 
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neoeesaries  sold  by  them  to  him,  consisting  of  clothing  and  uniforms  for  his 
use  as  a  police  officer  of  the  city  of  New  York;  that  a <> transcript  of  the 
judgment  was  filed  and  the  judgment  docketed  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of 
Kings  county,  and  that  an  execution  thereafter  issued  against  the  real  and 
personal  property  of  the  said  McNamara  out  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  re- 
turned wholly  unsatisfied  and  wholly  unpaid;  that  McNamara  was  a  police 
officer  of  the  defendant,  and  had  an  annual  salary  of  $1,400  from  the  city 
of  New  York,  payable  in  equal  monthly  installments  at  the  end  of  each 
month,  at  a  rate  which  exceeds  in  amount  $20  per  week;  that  on  the  3l8t 
day  of  March,  1904,  there  became  due  and  payable  from  the  defendant  to 
McNamara  as  such  officer  the  sum  of  $116.66,  and  a  like  sum  at  the  end 
of  each  month  thereafter,  as  long  as  he  continued  in  such  service;  that  on 
March  30,  1904..  the  plaintiff  procured  from  the  Municipal  CJourt  an  order 
directing  execution  to  issue  out  of  said  court  against  the  wages,  debts, 
earnings  and  salary  of  said  McNamara  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  1391  of  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  as  amended  by  chapter  461  of 
the  Laws  of  1903.  Pursuant  to  that  order  an  execution  was  issued  out 
of  the  Municipal  Court  to  any  marshal  of  the  city  of  New  York  against  the 
wages,  earnings  and  salary  of  McNamara  that  might  thereafter  become  due 
or  owing  to  him  from  the  defendant  herein,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
said  section  of  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  and  which  further  provided  that 
the  execution  and  levy  to  be  made  thereunder  should  become  a  continuing 
lien  upon  the  said  wages,  earnings  and  salary  to  become  due  to  McNamara 
to  an  amount  equal  to  ten  per  centum  of  said  wages,  earnings  and  salary; 
that  thereafter  and  on  the  same  day  the  execution  was  presented  to  the 
city  of  New  York  by  one  of  the  city  marshals;  that  on  the  day  following 
there  became  due  to  McNamara  as  wages,  earnings  and  salary  from  defendant 
the  sum  of  $116.66,  ten  per  centum  of  which  is  $11.66;  that  the  defendant 
had  failed  to  pay  that  sum;  that  the  usual  notice  of  claim  was  filed  with 
the  comptroller  for  adjustment;  that  he  has  neglected  and  refused  to  make 
an  adjustment  or  payment  thereof;  and  that  more  than  thirty  days  have 
elapsed  since  such  presentment,  and  judgment  is  demanded  for  the  sum  of 

$11.66,  with  interest  thereon  from  March  30,  1904. 

•  •«••••••••• 

"  Particular  attention  should  be  directed  in  the  discussion  of  this  appeal  to 
the  language  of  the  section  which  points  out  the  facts  required  to  be  shown 
that  an  execution  against  the  wages,  debts,  earnings  and  salary  may  issue — 
the  judgment  creditor  may  cause  tlio  issuance  of  such   an   execution  only 

*  where  no  execution  issued  as  hereafter  provided  in  this  section  is  unsatisfied 
and  outstanding  against  said  judgment  or  debtor.'  It  is  clear  that  a  cause 
of  action  given  to  the  judgment  creditor  against  a  person  who  shall  fail  or 
refuse,  upon  such  an  execution  being  presented  to  him,  to  pay  over  to  the 
officer  presenting  the  execution,  ten  per  cent  of  such  indebtedness,  does  not 
lie  where  a  prior  execution  of  this  character  is  outstanding  and  unsatisfied 
against  the  judgment  debtor.  It  seems  entirely  plain  from  a  reading  of  the 
section  that  the  Legislature  intended  that  by  this  heretofore  unknown  process 
a  sum  no  greater  than  ten  per  centum  of  the  earnings  of  the  judgment 
debtor  should  be  taken  toward  the  satisfaction  of  the  judgment  upon  which 
the  execution  was  issued,  and  to  prevent  the  taking  of  a  larger  sum  it  is 
distinctly  provided  that  such  execution  may  not  issue  where  there  is  another 
outstanding  and  unsatisfied. 
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The  complaint  in  this  action  is  entirely  silent  as  to  whether  or  not  any 
such  similar  executions  were  unsatisfied  and  outstanding,  and  fails  to  allege 
that  proofs  if  any^  on  this  subject  was  offered  to  the  Municipal  Court,  to 
procure  the  issuance  of  the  execution.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
demurrer  to  the  complaint,  wanting  in  allegations  snowing  the  non-existence 
of  such  executions,  was  well  taken.  That  no  such  process  should  be  unsatis- 
fied and  outstanding  against  the  judgment  debtor  is  a  condition  precedent  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  proceedings  against  the  debtor,  or  this  action  against 
the  debtor  or  employer  of  the  judgment  debtor.  The  right  of  action  is 
purely  statutory  and  is  a  new  remedy.  The  Legislature  has  said  to  the 
judgment  creditor  that  if  certain  conditions  exist,  namely,  if  the  judgment 
was  recovered  wholly  for  necessaries,  if  the  debtor  received  an  amount  ex- 
ceeding $20  per  week,  if  the  original  execution  has  been  returned  wholly  or 
partly  satisfied,  and  if  no  other  similar  execution  is  unsatisfied  and  out- 
standing, then  he  may  have  an  execution  against  the  wages,  debts,  earnings 
and  salary;  and  if  the  employer  of  the  judgment  debtor  refuses  upon  proper 
presentation  of  this  execution  to  pay  to  the  officer  presenting  it  the  statutory 
percentage,  the  judgment  creditor  may  have  his  action  for  such  refusal. 
The  non-existence  of  a  prior  unsatisfied  and  outstanding  execution  of  this 
character  is  a  condition  precedent  to  the  maintenance  of  the  action,  and  the 
plaintiff  is  under  the  obligation  of  the  rule  that  when  the  statute  gives  a 
new  remedy  and  prescribes  the  requisite  conditions  for  the  enforcement 
thereof,  or  if  an, action  of  a  certain  character  or  against  certain  parties  be 
authorized  only  after  the  performance  of  similar  conditions,  performance 
of  these  conditions  must  be  alleged  in  the  complaint.  It  is  not  sufficient 
that  the  plaintiff  merely  allege  the  issuance  of  such  an  execution  and  the 
refusal  of  the  person  to  whom  it  was  presented  to  pay  the  statutory  per- 
centage to  the  officer  presenting  it.  Were  that  sufficient,  it  would  tend  to 
enable  creditors,  ex  parte  or  through  the  inadvertence  of  the  Municipal  CJourt, 
to  procure  the  issuance  of  such  executions  and  obtain  vested  rights  of  action 
in  cases  where  the  wages,  earnings  and  salary  of  the  same  judgment  debtor 
were  being  applied  to  the  payment  of  prior  process  of  the  same  character.*' 

(8)  ALIBir  LABOR  LAW  IIT  CONFLICT  WITH  TREATY  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

AND  ITALY. 

[Opinion  of  the  Corporation  Counsel  of  the  City  of  New  York.] 

September  8,  1904. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Grout,  Comptroller: 

Sir:  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  repeipt  of  a  communication  from  Deputy 
Comptroller  J.  W.  Stevenson,  dated  August  17,  1904,  and  inclosing  a  letter 
from  the  People's  Security  Company  complaining  to  you  that  one  L  Selby 
is  employing  aliens  on  the  ironwork  on  school  buildings  now  in  course  of 
construction  under  contract  with  the  city,  at  Gates  avenue  and  Waverly 
place  and  at  Seventeenth  street  and  Seventh  avenue,  in  Brooklyn,  and  re- 
questing my  advice  as  to  your  duty  in  the  premises. 

ITiis  question  is  raised  because  of  the  provisions  of  section  13  of  the 
statute  known  as  the  Labor  Law,  as  amended  by  chapter  454  of  the  Laws 
of  1902,  wherein  it  is  provided  that: 

"  In  the  oonstruotion  of  public  works  by  the  State  or  municipaliticR  or  by  persons  contracting 
with  the  St«te  or  such  municipalities  only  citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  be  employed 
*  *  *  In  each  contract  *  *  *  a  provision  shall  be  inserted  to  the  effect  that  if  the 
prorUoiUi  of  this  section  are  not  oomplied  with  the  contract  shall  be  void." 
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Before  an  answer  can  be  given  to  your  question  it  will  be  necessary  to  have 
information  as  to  the  nationality  of  the  aliens  on  aocount  of  whose  em- 
ployment the  complaint  is  made. 

It  may  be  well,  however,  to  discuss  now  the  distinction  which  may  be 
raised  between  certain  classes  of  aliens,  because  not  all  of  them  are  affected 
by  this  portion  of  the  Labor  Law,  and  to  point  out  the  reason  for  the  ex- 
emption of  these  from  its  operation. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Article  VI,  section  2,  reads: 

"This  constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance 
thereof  and  all  trecUiet  made,  or  tchich  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority  oj  the  United  Statee, 
t^ll  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  and  the  judges  in  every  State  shall  be  hound  thereby.  Anything 
in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notvnthstanding." 

The  right  to  enter  into  treaties  with  foreign  countries  was  one  which  was 
originally  ceded  to  the  United  States  government  by  the  several  states,  and 
any  treaty,  therefore,  made  pursuant  to  this  grant  of  power  has  all  the 
vigor  of  the  Constitution  itself.  No  State  can  validly  pass  a  law  contravening 
any  of  the  provisions  of  such  a  treaty,  and  even  though  there  should  be  a 
law  when  a  treaty  is  made,  inconsistent  therewith,  the  law  must  immediately 
yield  to  the  treaty.  Therefore,  any  such  law  as  the  one  now  under  con- 
sideration cannot  impose  disabilities  on  aliens  with  whose  government  there 
subsists  a  treaty  guaranteeing  its  subject  equal  privileges  with  our  own 
citizens. 

This  question  has  been  passed  upon  frequently  from  the  very  inception  of 
the  general  government,  and  in  the  case  of  Hauenstein  v.  Lynham  (100  U.  B. 
483),  Jud^e  Swayne,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  delivering 
the  opinion,  said: 

"The  efficacy  of  the  treaty  js  declared  and  guaranteed  by  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States.  That  instrument  took  effect  on  the  fourth  day  of  ^1arch.  1789.  In  1706,  but  a  few 
years  later,  this  court  said:  '  If  doubts  could  exist  before  the  adoption  of  the  present  national 
government,  they  must  be  entirely  removed  by  the  sixth  article  of  the  constitution,  which 

Provides  that  'all  treaties  made  or  which  shall  be  made  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
.  tates  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  the  judges  in  every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby, 
anything  in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.'  "  There 
can  be  no  limitation  on  the  power  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  By  their  authority  the 
State  constitutions  were  made,  and  by  their  authority  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
was  established;  and  they  have  the  power  to  change  or  abolish  the  State  constitutions  or  to 
make  them  yield  to  the  general  government  and  to  treaties  made  by  their  authority.  A  treaty 
cannot  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  that  is,  of  all  the  United  States,  if  any  act  of  a  State 
Legislature  can  stand  in  its  way  ♦  *  *.  It  is  the  declared  will  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  that  every  treaty  made  by  the  authority  of  the  United  States  shall  be  superior  to  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  any  individual  State,  and  their  will  alone  is  to  decide.     *     *     * 

"It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  constitution,  laws  and  treaties  of  the  United 
States  are  as  much  a  part  of  the  law  of  every  State  as  its  own  local  laws  and  constitution.  This 
is  a  fundamentid  principle  in  our  system  of  complex  national  polity. '^ 

From  this  you  will  observe  that  under  certain  contingencies  this  Labor 
Law  cannot  be  invoked  and  the  municipality  would  not  be  justified  in  abro- 
gating the  contracts  because  of  the  employment  on  public  works  of  any 
alien  whose  natural  rights  are  protected  by  treaty,  nor  could  the  city  on 
such  account  withhold  moneys  already  due  upon  the  contracts  of  this 
character. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  relations  between  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  and  our 
Federal  government.  By  article  3  of  the  treaty  the  subjects  of  the  Italian 
Crown  in  the  United  States  are  guaranteed  the  same  rights  and  privileges, 
in  respect  to  their  person  and  property  as  are  secured  to  our  own  citizens, 
and  so  far  as  they  are  concerned  this  prohibition  against  their  employment 
under  the  Labor  Law  would  be  clearly  ineflfective  (People,  etc.,  v.  Warren, 
13  Misc.,  616;  Cantini  v.  Tillman,  54  Fed.  Rep.,  969). 
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Lamunerable  decisions  of  the  highest  oourts  maintain  undisputedly  thit 
position  (Ware  v.  Hylton,  3  Dall.,  199;  Owings  v.  Norwood,  3  Cranch.,  344; 
Hamden  v.  Fisher,  1  Wheat.,  SOQ;  Gibbons  v.  Ogden,  9  Wheat.,  211;  Hauen- 
stein  V.  Lynham,  100  U.  S.,  483;  Gordon  v.  Kerr,  1  Wash.  C.  C,  322;  Fed. 
Cas.  No.  5,  tfll;  Baker  v.  City  of  Portland,  5  Sawy.,  566,  Fed.  Cas.  No.  777; 
In  re  Parrott,  1  Fed.  Rep.,  481,  8  Sawy.,  349;  In  re  Lee  Sing,  43  Fed,  Rep., 
359;  In  re  Race  Horse,  70  Fed.  Rep.,  598;  Bahuand  v.  Bize,  105  Fed.  Rep., 
485;  Bollerman  v.  Blake,  94  N.  Y.,  624;  Jackson  v.  Lunn,  3  Johns.  Cas.,  109: 
Jackson  v.  Wright,  4  Johns.,  75;  Johnson  v.  Decker,  11  Johns.,  418;  Craer 
V.  Hoag,  3  Hill,  79;  Watson  v.  Donnelly,  28  Barb.,  653;  Kull  v.  Kull,  37 
Hun,  476;  Buffalo  R.  &.  P.  Co.  v.  Lavery,  75  Hun,  396;  People,  etc.,  v.  Warren, 
13  Misc.,  675;  Matter  of  Fattosini,  33  Misc.,  18;  Matter  of  Lobrasciano,  38 
Misc.,  415). 

Accordingly,  if  in  any  instance  it  is  urged  that  a  contract  is  being  violated 
under  the  terms  of  this  law,  it  would  be  necessary  to  know  whether  the 
alien  employed  has  the  protection  of  a  treaty  before  it  could  be  established 
whether  the  complaint  is  good. 

Respectfully  yours, 

John  J.  DelaneYj  Corporation  Counsel, 

(9)     OPINION  OF  THE  CORPORATION  COUNSEL  OF   NEW   YORK  CITY  SUSTAININO 
THE  CONSnTUTIONAUTY  OF  THE  EIGHT  HOUR  LAW. 

August  24,  1904. 
Hon.  John  P.  Ahearn,  President  of  the  Borough  of  Manhattan: 

Sir:  Replying  to  your  inquiry  as  to  what  course  you  should  pursue  in 
reference  to  the  alleged  violation  of  the  Labor  Law  by  certain  contracting 
companies  doing  work  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  under  contracts  with 
the  city,  such  violation  consisting  of  said  companies  compelling  their  em- 
ployees to  work  more  than  eight  hours  per  day,  I  beg  to  say: 

That  by  section  (NN.)  of  the  contracts  in  question  the  contractor  agrees 
that  he  will  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  Labor  Law  so  far  as  the  same 
are  constitutional  and  applicable  to  the  contract;  and  in  addition  to  this, 
he  further  agrees  that  no  laborer,  workman  or  mechanic  in  the  employ  of 
the  contractor,  sub-contractor  or  other  person  doing  or  contracting  to  do 
the  whole  or  part  of  the  work  contemplated  by  the  contract  shall  be  required 
to  work  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  calendar  day,  except  in  cases  of 
extraordinary  emergency  caused  by  fire,  flood  or  danger  to  life  and  property. 

By  section  (Q.)  of  the  contract,  it  is  provided  that  if  the  engineer  acting 
for  the  city  shall  be  of  the  opinion  and  shall  certify  to  the  borough  presi- 
dent that  the  contractor  is  executing  his  contract  in  bad  faith  or  not  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  thereof,  the  president  shall  notify  the  contractor 
to  discontinue  all  work  under  the  contract,  whereupon  the  president  shall 
have  power  to  contract  for  the  completion  of  €he  contract  or  to  place  such 
and  so  many  persons  as  he  may  deem  advisable,  by  contract  or  otherwise, 
to  work  at  and  complete  the  work  under  the  contract,  and  to  charge  the 
expense  of  the  necessary  labor  and  materials  to  the  contractor,  said  expense 
to  be  deducted  and  paid  by  the  city  out  of  such  moneys  as  may  be  due 
or  may  thereafter  at  any  time  grow  due  to  the  contractor  under  the  con- 
tract, and  in  case  such  expense  shall  exceed  the  amount  which  would  have 
been,  payable  imder  the  contract,  if  the  same  had  been  completed  by  the 
contractor,  it  shall  pay  the  amount  of  such  excess  to  the  city. 
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These  provisions  are  inserted  in  the  contract  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  section  3,  chapter  415,  Laws  of  1897,  known  as  the  Labor 
Law,  which  as  amended  reads  partly  as  follows: 

"Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  legal  day's  work  for  all  classes  of  employees  in  this  State, 
except  those  engaged  in  farm  and  domestic  service,  unless  otherwise  provided  by  law  *  *  *, 
Each  contract  to  which  the  State,  or  a  municipal  corporation  is  a  party,  which  may  involve 
the  employment  of  laborers,  workmen  or  mechanics,  shall  contain  a  stipulation  that  no  laborer, 
workman  or  mechanic  in  the  employ  of  the  contractor,  sub-contractor  or  other  person  doing 
or  contracting  to  do  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  work  contemplated  by  the  contract,  shall  be 
permitted  or  required  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  calendar  day,  except  in  cases  of 
extraordinary  emergency  caused  by  fire,  flood  or  danger  to  life  and  property  *  ♦  *.  Each 
contract  for  such  public  work  hereafter  made  shall  contain  a  provision  that  the  same  shall 
be  void  and  of  no  effect  unless  the  person  or  corporation  making  or  performing  the  same  shall 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  thi^jpction,  and  no  such  person  or  corporation  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  any  sum  nor  shall  any  officer,  agent  or  employee  of  the  State  or  of  a  municipal  cor- 
poration pay  the  same  or  authorise  its  payment  from  the  funds  under  his  charge  or  control 
to  any  person  or  corporation  for  work  done  upon  any  contract  which  in  its  form  or  manner  of 
performance  violates  the  provisions  of  this  section." 

Section  4  of  the  Labor  Law  provides  in  substance  that  any  officer,  agent 
or  employee  of  the  State  or  of  a  municipal  corporation,  having  a  duty  to 
perform  in  the  premises,  who  violates  or  evades  or  who  permits  the  violation 
or  evasion  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  shall  be  guilty  of  malfeasance 
in  office  and  shall  be  suspended  or  removed  therefrom,  and  that  any  citizen 
of  the  State  may  maintain  a  proceeding  for  the  suspension  or  removal  of 
such  officer,  agent,  or  employee  or  may  maintain  an  action  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  the  cancellation  or  avoidance  of  any  contract  which  by  its  terms 
or  the  manner  of  performance  violates  the  act. 

The  constitutionality  of  the  provisions  of  the  Labor  Law,  which  prohibit 
a  contractor  doing  city  work  under  a  contract  with  the  city,  from  com- 
pelling or  permitting  his  employees  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  per  day 
has  been  called  in  question  and  Mr.  Justice  White,  sitting  at  Special  Term, 
Supreme  Court,  Second  Department,  is  reported  to  have  expressed  his  belief 
that  this  law  is  unconstitutional.  But  in  the  case  of  Atkin  v.  Kansas,  re- 
ported in  191  U.  S.  207,  a  statute,  similar  to  the  one  now  under  considera- 
tion, was  held  to  be  constitutional.  The  United  States  Supreme  Court  in 
that  case  said«  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  writing  the  opinion : 

"  It  may  be  that  the  State,  in  enacting  the  statute,  intended  to  give  its  enactment  to  the 
view  held  by  many,  that,  all  things  considered,  the  general  welfare  of  employees,  mechanics 
and  workmen,  upon  whom  rest  a  portion  of  the  burdens  of  government,  will  be  subserved  if 
labor  performed  for  eight  continuous  hours  was  taken  to  be  a  full  day's  work;  that  the  restrict- 
tion  of  a  day's  work  to  that  number  of  hours  would  promote  morality,  improve  the  physical 
and  intellectual  condition  of  laborers  and  workmen  and  enable  them  the  better  to  discharge 
the  duties  appertaining  to  citizenship.  We  have  no  occasion  here  to  consider  these  questions, 
nor  to  determine  upon  which  side  is  the  sounder  reason;  for  whatever  may  have  been  the 
motives  controlling  the  enactment  of  the  statute  in  question,  wc  can  imagine  no  possible  ground 
to  dispute  the  power  of  the  State  to  declare  that  no  one  undertaking  work  for  it  or  for  one  of 
its  municipal  agencies,  should  permit  or  require  an  employee  on  such  work  to  labor  in  excess 
of  eight  hours  each  day,  and  to  inflict  punishment  upon  those  who  are  embraced  by  such  regu* 
latious  and  yet  disregard  them." 

Continuing,  the  learned  justice  says: 

"Legislative  enactments  should  be  recognized  and  enforced  by  the  courts  as  embodsdng 
the  will  of  the  people,  unless  they  are  plainly  and  palpably,  beyond  sll  question,  in  violation 
of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Ck)nstitution.  It  cannot  be  affirmed  of  the  statute  of  Kansas 
that  it  was  plainly  inconsistent  with  that  instrument;  indeed  its  constitutionality  is  beyond 
all  question," 
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While  it  is  not  proper  that  a  public  officer  should  in  the  first  instance, 
except  for  the  gravest  reasons,  raise  the  question  of  unconstitutionality  of 
any  law,  in  this  particular  case  it  would  be  imprudent  to  do  so,  in  view 
of  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

I,  therefore,  advise  you  that  it  is  your  duty  to  take  proceedings  to  cancel 
and  annul  the  contracts  of  such  companies  or  individuals  engaged  in  doing 
work  for  the  city  who  violate  the  terms  and  provisions  of  the  Labor  Law, 
by  exacting  more  than  eight  hours  work  per  day  from  their  employees. 
Therefore,  if  you  have  clear  and  convincing  proof  of  such  violations,  it  will 
be  your  duty  to  notify  the  contractors  of  the  cancellation  of  their  contracts 
by  serving  on  them  and  their  sureties  a  notice,  a  copy  of  which  I  enclose. 
Proper  affidavits  of  service  of  such  notice  should  be  obtained  and  preserved 
in  your  department. 

Appreciating  fully  the  possible  involvement  of  the  city  in  litigation  as  the 
result  of  my  advice,  the  great  hardship  which  may  be  caused  by  a  sudden 
stoppage  of  the  public  works  now  in  course  of  construction,  and  the  injury 
to  the  great  number  of  men  employed  thereon,  who  may  be  thrown  out  of 
employment,  I  am  nevertheless  forced  to  the  legal  conclusion  I  have  stated.  . 

Under  the  law  in  question  this  duty  is  imposed  upon  you,  and  the 
statute  expressly  provides  that  failure  to  perform  your  duty  is  made  mal- 
feasance in  office  and  renders  you  liable  to  removal  therefrom. 

If  you  conclude  that  the  law  has  been  violated,  the  proof  of  such  violation 
by  the  contracting  companies  should  be  preserved  in  the  form  of  affidavits 
in  your  department  for  use  in  any  legal  proceedings  which  may  result  from 
any  action  taken  by  you  in  this  connection. 

Respectfully  yours, 

John  J.  Delaney,  Corporation  Counael. 

(zo)     EIGHT  HOUR  LAW  UlfCONSTITUTIONAL  WITH  RESPECT  TO  MUNICIPAL 

CONTRACTS. 

[People  ex  rel.  Couey  v.  Chrout,  decided  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  Nov.  S9,  1904 — 179  N.  Y.  41T] 

Opinion  of  Chief  Judge  Cullen. 

"In  October,  1903,  the  relator  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  city  of  New 
York  by  the  commissioner  of  street  cleaning  whereby  he  agreed  to  con- 
struct and  deliver  to  the  city  ten  scows  for  the  sum  of  $5,225  each.  By  his 
contract  the  relator  agreed  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  415 
of  the  Iiaws  of  1897,  as  amended,  known  as  the  *Labor  Law,'  so  far  as 
they  were  constitutional  and  applicable  thereto,  and  that  no  laborer,  work- 
man or  mechanic  should  be  required  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  in  any 
one  calendar  day  except  in  the  case  of  extraordinary  emergency.  The  re- 
lator was  to  be  paid  from  time  to  time  in  installments  as  the  work  pro- 
gressed. Under  this  coiftract  lie  constructed  and  delivered  six  scows  to  the 
city  authorities  whi9!i  have  been  accepted  and  retained  by  those  officers  and 
he  received  propet  certificates  establisliing  the  performance  of  his  work. 
The  respondent  the  comptroller  of  the  city,  resisted  payment  of  relator's 
claim  on  the  sole  ground  that  the  relator  had  permitted  his  workmen  to  work 
for  more  ^han  eight  hours  a  day  in  the  absence  of  any  extraordinary 
emergency.'  An  application  for  a  writ  of  mandamus  to  compel  the  comp- 
troller US  pay  the  relator  for  the  scows  delivered  was  denied  by  Special 
Term,  a^s  stated  in  the  order,  'on  a  question  of  law  only,  viz.,  that  the  pre- 
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sumption  is  in  favor  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  eight  hour  provision  of 
the  labor  law  referred  to  in  the  motion  papers  herein,  and  not  in  the  esrercise 
of  the  discretion  of  this  court.'  This  order  was  affirmed  by  the  Appellate 
Division  by  a  divided  court.  As  the  writ  was  not  denied  in  the  exercise  of 
discretion  the  order  is  appealable  to  this  court. 

"  The  validity  of  the  so-called  labor  legislation  recently  enacted  in  many  of 
the  states  has  been  the  subject  of  much  litigation  and  controversy  both  in 
the  State  and  Federal  courts.  In  this  court  there  have  been  radical  differ- 
ences of  opinion  among  its  members  on  the  questions  presented  by  such 
statutes.  Several  cases  have  been  presented  to  and  decided  by  the  court. 
In  those  cases  are  to  be  found  exhaustive  discussions  of  the  questions  in- 
volved, and  the  opinions  there  delivered  will  show  that  the  members  of  the 
court  approached  the  examination  of  the  subject  from  very  divergent  points 
of  view.  While,  as  I  shall  show  hereafter,  there  is  no  inconsistency  in  the 
several  decisions  made  by  us,  so  far  as  the  propositions  actually  determined 
are  concerned,  it  may  be  frankly  admitted  that  in  the  arguments  used  to 
sustain  the  conclusion  reached  there  are  at  times  found  in  the  opinion  in 
one  case  dicta  in  conflict  with  that  found  in  the  opinion  in  another.  None 
of  these  conflicting  propositions,  however,  was  necessary  to  the  determina- 
tion of  the  particular  case  in  which  it  was  asserted.  As  these  cases  have 
been  so  recently  before  the  court  it  seems  to  me  that  no  good  purpose  would 
be  subserved  by  now  reopening  ij;\e  whole  discussion  of  the  subject,  nor 
does  there  appear  much  prospect  that  by  such  action  we  would  finally  reach 
harmony  among  ourselves.  I  think  the  wise  course  is  to  adhere  strictly  to 
the  decisions  actually  made  by  the  court  without  further  examination  of 
the  general  questions  involved  and  regardless  of  the  individual  opinions  of 
our  several  members.  In  this  spirit  I  shall  approach  the  question  now 
before  us. 

"  The  earliest  case  under  the  Labor  I^aw  which  came  before  us  wiCs  that  of 
People  ex  rel.  Rodgers  v.  Coler  (166  N.  Y.  1).  That  was  an  application  by 
a  contractor  with  the  city  to  compel  the  payment  of  his  claim.  It  was  re- 
sisted on  the  ground  that  the  contractor  had  failed  to  comply  with  the  Labor 
Ijaw  so  far  as  it  required  payment  by  him  to  his  employees  of  the  prevailing 
rate  of  wages.  It  was  held  that  the  Labor  Law,  so  far  as  it  required  that 
in  contracts  with  the  municipality  the  contractor  should  agree  to  pay  his 
emplo3'ees  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages,  was  unconstitutional  and  void,  and 
that  the  contractor  was  entitled  to  payment,  though  he  had  failed  to  comply 
with  that  provision.  That  case  differs  from  the  one  now  before  us  in  but 
one  respect.  There  the  contractor  had  failed  to  pay  the  prevailing  rate  of 
wages;  here  the  contractor  permitted  daily  labor  in  excess  of  eight  hours. 
This  difference  in  circumstances  would  not  justify  a  distinction  in  principle, 
and,  therefore,  the  decision  in  the  Rogers  case  must  control  the  disposition 
of  the  present  case,  unless  the  Rogers  case  has  been  overthrown  by  the  sub- 
sequent cases  in  this  court  or  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

**  In    this  connection  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  only  three  of  the  cases  cited 

■ 

by  the  counsel  for  the  respective  parties.  The  first  is  that  of  People  v. 
Orange  Ck>unty  Road  Construction  Company  (176  N.  Y.  84).  That  case  has 
in  reality  no  bearing  on  the  question  now  before  us.  Section  384-h  of  the 
Penal  0)de  made  any  one  contracting  with  the  state  or  a  municipality  who 
shoidd  require  more  than  eight  hours  work  of  an  employee  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor and  punishable  by  a  fine.    As  is  pointed  out  in  the  opinion  rendered 
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in  the  case  the  statute  did  not  assume  to  punish  a  contractor  for  violating 
his  contract  but  for  doing  the  prohibited  act,  i.  e.,  requiring  more  than  eight 
hours  labor  from  an  employee,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  he  had  agreed 
by  his  contract  not  to  require  such  a  term  of  labor  and  even  though  his 
contract  might  have  been  made  years  before  there  was  any  legislation  on 
the  subject.  It  was  held  that  this  penal  enactment  could  not  be  sustained 
as  a  police  or  health  regulation  because  of  the  arbitrary  distinction  drawn 
between  workmen  employed  on  a  State  or  municipal  work  and  those  per- 
forming similar  labor  under  other  contracts.  The  question  of  the  effect 
of  a  violation  of  a  provision  of  the  contract  not  to  employ  workmen  for 
more  than  eight  hours  was  not  involved  in  the  case  nor  passed  on  by  •the 
court. 

"  The  next  case  to  be  considered  is  Atkins  v.  Kansas  ( 191  U.  S.  207) .  There 
a  statute  of  Kansas  enacted  that  any  one  who  having  thereafter  contracted 
with  the  State  or  a  municipality  for  the  performance  of  a  public  work  should 
require  or  permit  any  workman  to  work  thereon  more  than  eight  hours 
in  a  day  should  be  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment.  The  relator  was 
convicted  and  punished  under  this  statute.  His  conviction  was  upheld  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Kansas  and  the  case  was  taken  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  by  a  writ  of  error.  As  the  case  came 
from  the  State  court  the  only  question  cognizable  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  was  whether  the  legislation  of  Kansas  was  in  conflict 
with  the  Federal  Constitution.  The  question  whether  the  legislation  was 
in  conflict  with  the  statute  of  Kansas  was  not  before  the  Federal  court, -nor 
did  that  court  have  any  jurisdiction  to  pass  upon  it.  Tlie  Supreme  Court 
sustained  the  conviction.  It  held  substantially  two  propositions.  First, 
that  so  far  as  the  Federal  Constitution  was  concerned  a  municipality  is 
a  mere  agency  of  the  State  and  subject  to  the  absolute  control  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. Second,  that  the  constitutional  libertv  of  the  contractor  was  not 
violated  because  he  had  no  right  to  contract  with  the  State  or  municipality 
except  on  such  terms  as  the  liegJslature  might  prescribe.  This  case  doubt- 
less disposes  of  all  claim  that  labor  legislation  of  the  kind  now  before  us 
is  in  contravention  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  but  it  does 
not  necessarily  impair  the  authority  of  the  decision  in  the  Rodgers  case, 
though  it  does  affect  part  of  the  reasoning  by  which  the  conclusion  in  that 
case  was  reached.  The  prevailing  opinion  in  the  Rodgers  case  proceeded  on 
two  grounds;  1,  that  the  Labor  Law  invaded  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
municipality:  2,  that  it  invaded  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  contractor 
by  depriving  him  of  his  liberty  to  contract  with  his  employees  and  in  con- 
fiscating the  stipulated  price  for  his  work  in  case  he  failed  to  comply  with 
its  provisions.  The  second  ground,  the  supposed  invasion  of  the  rights  of 
the  contractor,  is  entirely  swept  away  by  the  decision  in  the  Atkins  case 
because,  as  pointed  out  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  no  man 
has  any  right  to  contract  with  the  public,  any  more  than  with  an  individual, 
except  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  State  chooses  to  prescribe,  and 
so  far  as  the  confiscation  of  his  property,  the  contract  price,  is  concerned, 
he  never  acquired  any  right  to  such  payment  except  on  the  performance  of 
the  terms  of  his  contract.  The  first  ground  of  the  decision  in  the  Rodgers 
case,  that  the  Labor  Law  was  an  unconstitutional  violation  of  the  city's 
rights  and  powers,  is  not,  however,  determined  by  the  Atkins  case.    Though 
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a  municipality  has  no  rights  as  against  the  State  protected  by  the  Federal 
Constitution,  its  relation  .to  the  State  government  and  the  extent  of  the 
power  of  the  Legislature  to  control  it  are  to  be  determined  exclusively  by 
the  provisions  of  the  State  Ck)nBtitution,  which  may  bestow  upon  a  munici- 
pality such  degree  of  autonomy  as  the  people  see  flt.  Hence,  so  far  as  the 
decision  in  the  Rodgers  case  rests  on  this  ground  it  is  in  no  way  impaired 
bv  the  Atkins  case. 

"The  last  case  we  considered  is  that  of  Ryan  v.  City  of  New  York  (177 
N.  Y.  271).  That  case  arose  under  the  Labor  Law,  the  plaintiff,  an  employee 
of  the  cit^,  suing  for  the  difference  between  the  wages  actually  paid  him  by 
the  city  and  the  prevailing  rate  of  such  wages.  It  was  there  held  by  a 
majority  of  the  court  that  the  direction  of  the  Labor  Law  that  the  city 
shall  pay  its  employees  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  was  constitutional  and 
imposed  upon  the  city  officers  the  duty  of  fixing  wages  at  the  prevailing 
rate,  but  that  the  acceptance  by  the  employee  of  a  different  rate  and  his 
continuance  in  the  employment  of  the  city  at  such  rate  constituted  a  waiver 
of  all  claim  on  his  part  for  greater  compensation.  The  prevailing  opinion 
in  that  case  was  written  by  the  late  chief  judge  of  this  court,  who  pointed 
out  that  there  was  no  inconsistency  between  the  disposition  of  that  case 
and  that  of  the  Rodgers  case,  whatever  conflict  there  might  be  between  some 
of  the  arguments  in  the  two  cases.  The  distinction  between  the  two  cases, 
already  foreshadowed  in  the  concurring  opinion  of  Landon,  J.,  in  the 
Rodgers  case,  is  tliis :  *  Where  the  municipality  lets  work  by  contract  it  is 
interested  only  in  the  result  obtained,  and  if  that  result  complies  with  the 
requirements  of  the  contract  it  is  immaterial  to  the  city  what  the  con- 
tractors employees  may  have  been  paid  or  how  long  they  may  have  worked. 
But  where  the  municipality  itself  undertakes  the  construction  of  a  public 
work  there  it  assumes  the  risk  of  success  or  failure  in  the  performance  of 
the  work,  and  the  Legislature,  in  such  control  of  a  municipality  as  it  has 
frequently  exercised,  for  instance  in  directing  the  opening  of  a  particular 
street,  the  building  of  a  particular  court  house,  the  acquisition  of  particular 
land  for  a  park  and  the  like,  might,  in  the  belief  and  judgment  that  good 
work  was  best  obtained  by  good  pay  and  moderate  term  of  labor,  direct 
the  rate  of  wages  to  be  paid  and  the  time  laborers  were  to  work,  as  it  has 
done  in  the  case  of  State  work,  the  validity  of  which  we  have  upheld  (Clark 
V.  State  of  N.  Y.,  142  N.  \ .  101 ) .  So,  doubtless,  the  Legislature,  in  the 
interest  of  economy,  could  prescribe  a  maximum  rate  of  wages,  which  the 
city  in  the  emi)loyment  of  labor  could  not  exceed.  It  thus  appears  that 
there  is  a  clearly  appreciable  distinction  between  the  two  cases  and  that 
the  authority  of  the  Rodgers  case  still  obtains." 

"  If,  despite  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Atkins  case,  the  claim  that  the  provisions  of  the  Labor  Law  violate  the 
liberty  or  rights  of  the  contractor  is  to  be  treated  as  still  open,  I  desire  to 
add  a  few  words.  I  fear  that  the  many  outrages  of  labor  organizations  or 
of  some  of  their  members  have  not  only  excited  just  indignation,  but  at 
times  have  frightened  courts  into  plain  legal  inconsistencies  and  into  the 
annunciation  of  doctrines  which,  if  asserted  in  litigations  arising  under  any 
other  subject  than  labor  legislation,  would  meet  scant  courtesy  or  con- 
sideration. *  The  notion  that  a  contractor  can  acquire  any  title  or  right  to 
the  compensation  stipulated  by  the  contract  to  be  paid  to  him  except  on 
compliance  with  the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  it  was  agreed  to  be 
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pai^f  and  may  successfully  assert  that  though  he  has  intentionally  vio- 
lated liis  contract  he  is  still  entitled  to  his  compensation,  seems  to  me  one 
of  those  fallacies  that  would  never  gain  currency  save  in  labor  litigations. 
If  the  contract  into  which  the  relator  entered  with  the  city  had  not  been 
invalid,  because  of  want  of  power  in  the  Legislature  to  prescribe  that  char- 
acter of  contracts  for  municipalities,  on  what  basis  would  the  relator's 
claim  rest?  The  city  never  agreed  to  pay  him  the  stipulated  price  abso- 
lutely and  unqttalifiedly  for  the  boats  furnished,  but  only  on  condition  that 
he  should  work  his  Uiborers  thereon  only  eight  hours,  and  to  this  qualifica- 
tion or  condition  he  expressly  agreed.*  Had  the  Labor  Law  otherwise  been 
constitutional,  what  possible  ground  of  complaint  had  he?  He  was  to  be 
paid,  not  for  doing  the  work  only,  but  for  doing  it  in  a  particular  manner, 
and  the  contract  was  entire.  Who  ever  heard  before  this  a  claim  that  the 
forfeiture  of  the  value  of  work  done  or  material  furnished  under  an  entire 
contract  by  the  failure  of  the  obligor  to  completely  perform  it  was  an 
unconstitutional  confiscation  of  property?  Look  at  the  elementary  law  of 
this  State.  In  Champlin  v.  Howley  (13  Wend.  258),  the  plaintiff  agreed  to 
sell  and  deliver  a  himdred  tons  of  hay.  He  delivered  fifty  tons,  but  failed 
to  deliver  the  remainder.  It  was  held  that  he  could  not  recover  for  that 
which  he  had  delivered.  In  M'MiUan  v.  Vanderlip  (12  Johns.  165),  the 
plaintiff  agreed  to  spin  yarn  for  a  specified  price  per  run  during  a  fixed 
term.  He  ceased  work  before  the  end  of  the  term.  Held  he  could  not  re- 
cover for  the  work  he  had  done.  In  Catlin  v.  Tobias  (26  N.  Y.  217),  the 
plaintiff's  assignors  contracted  to  sell  and  deliver  to  the  defendant  certain 
quantities  of  glass.  They  did  furnish  certain  glass,  which  defendants  used, 
but  the  deliveries  were  less  than  contracted  for.  Held  the  plaintiff  could 
not  recover  for  the  glass  delivered.  In  the  cases  cited  the  parties  lost  the 
value  of  their  work  or  their  materials  because  they  did  not  live  up  to  their 
contracts.  If  in  this  case  the  relator  E^ould  m'^t  the  same  fate  because  he 
has  not  lived  up  to  his  contract,  why  would  a  forfeiture  be  unconstitutional 
as  to  him  and  not  unconstitutional  in  the  other  cases? 

"  But  it  is  urged  that  the  thing  or  condition  in  which  he  violated  his 
contract  was  not  material.  To  this  it  is  a  complete  answer  that  the 
parties  voluntarily  contracted  that  it  should  be  material,  and  that  unless 
the  relator  complied  with  it  he  should  get  no  pay.  Here  again  the  question 
is  settled  by  authority,  though  not  in  suits  arising  under  the  Labor  Law. 
Foot  V.  Aetna  Life  Insurance  Company  (61  N.  Y.  571),  was  an  action  on  a 
life  insurance  policy;  defense,  breach  of  warranty  of  the  truth  of  statements 
made  in  the  application  for  insurance.  It  was  urged  for  the  plaintiff  that 
the  statement  alleged  to  be  false  was  immaterial.  To  that  claim  this  court, 
through  Judge  Earl,  said :  *  Parties  to  fhsurance  contracts  have  the  right 
to  make  their  own  bargains  as  in  other  cases.  »  »  »  All  the  representa- 
tions of  the  assured  contained  in  the  policy  by  being  written  therein  or 
incorporated  therein  by  reference  to  tlie  proposals  are  warranties,  and  must 
be  substantially  true,  or  the  policy  will  be  void.  Jt  matters  not  whether  the 
^presentations  are  material  or  not.  The  parties  made  them  material  by 
inserting  thcm^  and  it  matters  not  if  the  parties  insured  made  the  untrue 
statements  innocently^  believing  them  to  be  true.*  I  ask  if  an  insurance 
company  may  make  such  character  of  contract  as  it  sees  fit  by  that  contract 

*  Not  italicised  in  the  origiDal. 
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may  make  a  thing  material  which,  in  fact,  is  not  so,  why  may  not  other 
parties  do  the  same?  Or  rather  [this  is  the  real  question)  why  is  it 
unconstitutional  for  the  Legislature  to  confer  on  other  parties  the  same 
liberty  of  contract  and  to  direct  that  for  a  breach  of  the  contract  the  same 
results  shall  follow  in  one  case  as  in  the  other,  even  though  the  breach 
relates  to  a  'fantastic'  thing?  Why  is  it  not  just  as  much  unconstitutional 
confiscation  that  the  estate  of  a  deceased  should  forfeit  all  the  premiums 
paid  by  him  under  a  policy  because  of  a  mistake  in  the  statement  of  the 
cause  of  death  of  his  stepmother,  as  in  the  case  of  this  relator? 

"  I  am  entirely  willing  to  acept  the  illustration  of  a  contractor  agreeing 
that  his  workmen  shall  wear  black  hats  and  shoes.  The  proposition  on 
behalf  of  the  relator  then  is  that  there  is  not  power  in  government,  or  at 
least  not  in  any  government  which  guarantees  its  citizens  against  deprivation 
of  property  except  by  due  process  of  law,  to  enact  that  a  party  who  has 
agreed  that,  as  a  condition  of  his  being  entitled  to  receive  his  pay,  his 
workmen  will,  in  the  performance  of  the  work,  wear  black  hat&  and  shoes, 
shall  by  a  deliberate  violation  of  his  contract  in  that  respect,  lose  his  right 
to  recover.  Pray  why?  How  would  it  violate  the  inherent  liberty  of  the 
person  or  the  fundamental  rights  of  property  to  compel  a  man  to  live  up 
to  his  bargain  even  in  immaterial  and  foolish  requirements. 

"  It  is  said  that  the  decision  in  the  Atkins  case  sustaining  the  validity 
of  the  appellant's  imprisonment  is  not  an  authority  for  the  proposition  that 
his  contract  pay  may  be  taken  away  for  the  same  offense,  and  it  is  con- 
tended that  such  summary  forfeiture  is  not  *  due  process  of  law.'  Here 
again  I  shall  refrain  from  discussing  the  subject  on  principle,  but  simply 
refer  to  what  1  deem  conclusive  authority  on  the  question.  For  a  century 
past,  in  this  State,  usury  has  been  a  crime  punishable  like  other  misde- 
meanors. During  the  same  period  the  law  has  made  all  securities  taken  for 
the  usurious  debt  absolutely  void,  and  the  lender  forfeits  to  the  borrower 
the  whole  amount  of  his  loan.  He  can  recover  nothing.  Yet,  there  is  no 
judicial  procedure  taken  to  forfeit  the  lender's  money.  When  he  sues  to 
recover  his  loan  the  borrower  may  set  up  the  defense  of  usury,  the  lender 
is  beaten  and  loses  his  money.  In  the  present  case  the  relator  sues  for 
his  pay;  the  city  defends  on  the  plea  that  the  relator  has  violated  his  con- 
tract in  a  respect  which  the  law  makes  a  ground  for  an  entire  forfeiture  of 
the  contractor's  pay.  If  the  statute  were  otherwise  constitutional  'why 
would  it  be  a  violation  of  due  process  of  law  to  give  effect  to  that  defense 
in  a  suit  by  the  contractor  any  more  than  to  give  effect  to  the  defense  of 
usury  in  a  suit  by  the  lender?  The  most  ingenious  casuist  cannot  suggest 
a  distinction  in  principle  between  the  two  cases  in  this  respect. 

"  It  is  finally  suggested  that  the  relator  did  not  voluntarily  assent  to 
the  obnoxious  terms  of  his  contract,  but  was  compelled  to  do  so.  Let  us 
return  to  the  hypothetical  case  of  an  insurance  policy.  Suppose  the  plaintiff, 
in  an  action  on  the  policy,  in  answer  to  the  defense  of  breach  of  warranty, 
contended  that  the  deceased  protested  against  making  statements  as  ta 
the  cause  of  the  death  of  his  stepmother,  of  which  he  may  have  been  ignorant, 
but  was  compelled  to  do  so  by  the  company's  refusal  otherwise  to  issue 
the  policy.  No  one  will  deny  that  such  a  claim  would  be  too  frivolous  to  be 
listened  to.  The  claim  of  the  relator  in  this  respect  is  exactly  the  same, 
and  the  answer  to  both  is  that  no  man  has  a  right  either  to  an  insurance 
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policj  or  to  a  contract  for  work  except  on  just  such  terms  and  conditions 
that  the  other  contracting  party  prescribes.  If  one  does  not  like  the  terms 
of  an  insurance  policy  or  of  a  contract,  his  remedy  is  not  to  accept  it. 
The  decision  about  to  be  made  can,  therefore,  stand  only  on  one  ground, 
the  unconstitutional  interference  of  the  Legislature  with  the  right  of  the 
municipality.  That  proposition  having  been  explicitly  decided  in  the  Rodgers 
case,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  follow  it  regardless  of  my  own  opinion  on  the 
question." 

The  orders  of  the  Special  Term  and  the  Appellate  Division  must,  there- 
fore, be  reversed  and  the  application  for  the  writ  of  mandamus  granted, 
with  costs  in  all  the  courts. 

CoNCTJBBiNo  Opinion  of  Judge  O'Brien. 

I  agree  with  Chief  Judge  Cullen  that  the  statute  interposed  as  the  sole 
defense  to  the  relator's  claim  is  void  for  the  reason  that  it  violates  the 
State  Constitution,  but  I  do  not  concur  in  all  the  reasons  and  arguments 
upon  which  a  perfectly  correct  conclusion  seems  to  be  based.  My  reasons 
for  concurring  in  the  general  result  and  dissenting  from  at  least  one 
proposition  in  the  opinion  are  these: 

We  certainly  decided  in  the  Rodgers  case  that  this  same  statute  which 
required  the  contractor  at  the  peril  of  forfeiting  all  the  fruits  of  his  con- 
tract to  pay  to  his  workmen  what  is  termed  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages 
was  in  conflict  with  the  Constitution,  and,  therefore,  void.  There  cannot, 
of  course,  be  any  sound  distinction  between  the  clause  of  the  statute  which 
attempts  to  regulate  wages  and  the  clause  which  attempts  to  limit  the 
hours  of  work.  Both  provisions  were  enacted  at  the  same  time  for  the ' 
same  or  similar  purpose  and  any  valid  reason  for  condemning  the  former 
applies  to  the  latter.  Moreover,  the  Rogers  case  when  decided  had  the 
support  of  a  previous  decision  of  this  court  (People  ex  rel.  Warren  v.  Beck, 
144  N.  Y.  225),  and  was  followed  and  recognized  as  the  law  until  the  Ryan 
case  was  decided,  which  introduced  the  distinction  between  the  city  itself 
as  the  employer  of  labor  and  the  contractor.  (People  ex  rel.  Treat  v.  Coler, 
166  N.  Y.  149;  People  ex  rel.  Rodgers  v.  Coler,  166  N.  Y.  8;  People  ex  rel. 
North  V.  Featherstonhaugh,  172  N.  Y.  112.)  I  will  not  stop  to  consider 
or  make  any  comments  upon  that  distinction.  My  views  in  that  regard 
appear  in  the  report  of  the  case.  I  will  only  add  now  that  the  distinction, 
even  if  sound,  can  be  of  no  practical  importance,  since  the  city  can  always 
circumvent  or  evade  it  by  employing  contractors. 

One  of  the  grounds  upon  which  the  Rodgers  case  rests  is  that  the  statute 
there  considered  and  now  before  us  deprived  the  contractor  of  his  property 
without  due  process  of  law,  and  the  learned  chief  judge,  as  I  understand  the 
opinion,  asserts  that  this  ground  has  been  entirely  swept  away  by  the  case 
at  Atkins  v.  Kansas  (191  U.  S.  207).  I  do  not  concur  in  that  view.  Since 
that  case  is  being  constantly  cited  as  authority  for  all  kinds  of  paternal 
legislation,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  analyze  it  to  the  end  that  we  may  know 
jusl  how  far  it  goes  and  what  it  decides.  It  is  certainly  important  to 
know  how  far  it  overrules  any  of  the  principles  involved  in  the  decision 
of  the  Rodgers  case,  since  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  this  is  the  last  case 
that  will  be  before  the  court  arising  out  of  these  labor  suits.  The  learned 
chief  judge  states  in  his  opinion  that  our  statute  and  the  Kansas  statute 
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are  substantially  the  game.  That  ia  a  very  important  point  in  the  dis- 
cussion. With  great  respect  I  must  say  that  in  this  he  is,  as  I  think,  greatly 
mistaken.  There  is  a  very  wide  difference  between  the  two  statutes  in  their 
scope  and  purpose,  as  will  be  seen  upon  careful  examination  and  reflection. 
That  will  be  quite  apparent  when  we  consider  what  the  two  statutes  accom- 
plish or  attempt  to  accomplish  and  the  bearing  of  our  own  statute  upon 
this  case. 

It  is  an  undisputed  fact  that  the  relator  in  this  proceeding  delivered  to 
the  city  property,  the  contract  price  of  which  exceeded  $28,000.  The  relator 
furnished  this  property  at  his  own  expense  and  the  city  now  has  it  and 
uses  it  as  its  own.  The  statute,  so  far  as  the  relator  is  concerned,  con- 
fiscates this  property,  since  it  deprives  him  of  the  right  either  to  have  it 
returned  or  to  enforce  collection  of  the  purchase  price.  It  permits  the  city 
to  declare  the  contract  null  and  void,  to  retain  the  property  and  grants  it 
immunity  from  any  obligation  to  pay  and  furnishes  a  defei.se  to  any  suit  or 
proceeding  brciighi  by  the  contractor  to  recover  the  contract  price.  The 
city  has  agreed  to  pay  for  the  property,  but  the  statute  now  before  us 
forbids  such  payment  and  furnishes  the  city  with  a  good  defense  if  the 
law  is  valid.  All  this  is  sought  to  be  accomplished,  not  by  any  judicial 
proceeding  or  legal  process,  but  by  a  legislative  edict  "  as  sweeping  and 
relentless  as  the  torcli  of  Omar."  It  would  seem  to  be  scarcely  possible  that 
any  one  could  argue  himself  into  the  belief  that  such  a  law  does  not  violate 
the  constitutional  guaranties  for  the  protection  and  security  of  private  prop- 
erty and  the  sacredness  of  contracts.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  court 
could  hold  that  such  a  law  does  not  interfere  with  property  rights,  con- 
tract obligations  and  all  remedies  for  their  enforcement,  but,  as  I  understand 
the  opinion,  just  such  a  decision  is  imputed  to  the  highest  court  in  the 
land,  since  it  is  asserted  that  one  of  its  decisions  has  swept  away  all 
ground  for  the  claim  in  this  case  and  from  our  judgment  in  the  Rodgers 
case  that  the  statute  in  question  deprives  the  contractor  of  his  property 
without  due  process  of  law. 

In  my  opinion  the  Kansas  case  does  not  decide  any  such  proposition  and 
does  not  sweep  away  what  we  held  in  the  Rodgers  case,  and  should  hold  in 
this  case,  namely,  that  the  statute  in  question  violates  the  Constitution  of  the 
State  in  that  it  deprives  the  relator  in  his  case,  as  it  did  the  relator  in 
the  Rodgers  case,  of  his  property  without  due  process  of  law.  In  order 
to  get  a  clear  view  of  the  question  before  the  Federal  court  and  what  the 
case  decides,  it  ought  to  be  examined  with  some  care.  The  learned  chief 
judge  is  quite  correct  when  he  states  that  only  one  question  was  before  the 
court,  and  that  was  whether  the  State  statute  violated  the  Federal  CJonstitu- 
tion  in  that  it  deprived  the  defendant  in  the  case  of  his  liberty  without  due 
process  of  law.  It  certainly  did  not  assume  to  deprive  him  of  anything  else. 
The  court  had  before  it  for  construction  a  statute  widely  different  from 
our  own,  since  the  only  remedy  prescribed  for  its  enforcement  was  by 
indictment  and  criminal  prosecution.  It  was  a  great  criminal  case,  based 
upon  a  criminal  statute,  that  obviously  contained  no  si!ch  drastic  remedies 
for  enforcement  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  statute  now  before  us.  It  did 
not  assume,  as  our  statute  does,  to  destroy  or  confiscate  the  contractor's 
property,  or  to  annul  his  contract,  or  to  deprive  him  of  any  remedy  for  the 
collection  of  the  fruits  of  his  contract.     It  did  not  touch  the  contract  at 
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any  point,  nor  the  money  earned  upon  it.  It  simply  subjected  his  person  to 
incarceration  for  violation  of  the  law,  and  after  conviction  all  his  remedies 
against  the  city  for  collecting  the  price  of  bis  work  were  left  intact.  He 
could  enforce  bis  claim  against  the  city  for  the  money  earned  on  the  con- 
tract just  as  well  after  conviction  as  he  could  before.  The  wide  ditference 
between  the  Kansas  statute  and  our  own  will  thus  be  seen  at  a  glance.  The 
former  simply  punishes  the  contractor  for  a  specific  act  or  omission,  while 
the  latter  deprives  him  of  all  property  rights  under  his  contract,  which  with 
us  frequently  amounts  to  thousands  and  even  millions  of  dollars. 

The  Kansas  case  decides  nothing  except  the  single  proposition  that  the 
defendant  in  the  case  having  voluntarily  entered  into  the  contract  was  not 
deprived  of  his  personal  liberty  by  the  statute.  That  was  the  sole  question 
before  the  court  and  the  decision  does  not  conflict  in  the  least  with  anything 
decided  in  the  Rodgers  case,  except  possibly  what  was  there  said  with 
respect  to  the  personal  liberty  of  the  contractor  so  far  as  that  was  sup- 
posed to  be  involved  in  the  right  to  make  contracts  with  his  workmen. 
There  is  not  a  word  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  as  I  now  recall  it,  with 
respect  to  the  effect  of  the  statute  upon  the  property  rights  of  the  con- 
tractor, and  for  the  plain  reason  that  the  statute  did  not  assume  to  disturb 
or  interfere  with  these  rights  at  all.  How  very  different  then  is  that  case 
from  the  Rodgers  case  and  the  case  at  bar?  It  is  quite  conceivable  that 
a  statute  may  be  good  which  assumes  to  punish  a  municipal  contractor  for 
violation  of  some  law  in  the  execution  of  the  contract,  but  it  would  not  follow 
by  any  means  that  it  would  also  be  valid  if  it  assumed  to  deprive  the 
contractor  of  all  rights  under  the  contract  when  executed.  The  Legislature 
has  the  undoubted  power  to  punish  a  person  criminally  for  shooting  game 
out  of  season  in  this  State,  but  if  it  should  attempt  to  deprive  him  at  the 
same  time,  summarily,  of  the  ownership  of  his  gun,  a  very  different  question 
would  be  presented.  The  Legislature  has  ample  power  to  make  it  a  crime 
for  a  ■  person  to  disturb  his  neighbor's  oysters  lawfully  planted  in  public 
waters,  or  to  remove  the  stakes  or  buoys  placed  in  the  water  to  mark  the 
locality  where  the  oyster  beds  have  been  so  planted,  but  it  has  no  power 
to  confiscate  the  boats  or  other  water  craft  used  in  unlawfully  removing  the 
oysters  and  thus  violating  the  statute.  (Colon  v.  Lisk,  163  N.  Y.  188.) 
Such  cases  illustrate  the  distinction  between  statutes  that  assume  to  punish 
as  crimes  forbidden  acts  and  those  that  assume  to  confiscate  property  or  to 
destroy  the  obligations  of  contracts.  The  Kansas  statute  punishes  an  act 
or  omission  as  a  crime,  while  our  statute  attempts  to  confiscate  property. 
If  T  have  succeeded  in  showing  in  this  brief  review  of  that  case  that  it 
does  not  decide  any  such  proposition  as  is  claimed,  it  is  quite  unnecessary 
to  extend  the  discussion. 

There  is,  however,  one  feature  of  that  decision  which  although  not  dis- 
cussed at  all  in  the  opinion,  is  of  considerable  interest,  and  that  is  what 
seems  to  be  the  practical  concession  on  the  part  of  the  court  of  the  omnipo- 
tence of  a  State  Legislature  in  the  creation  of  new  crimes.  It  is  virtually 
held  that  the  Kansas  Legislature  had  the  power  to  make  it  a  crime  for  a 
municipal  contractor  to  permit  his  employees  to  work  five  minutes  more 
than  eight  hours  in  the  day  even  though  the  sen^ant  wanted  to  work  and 
the  employer  was  willing  to  pay  extra  wages.  Of  course  if  the  Legislature 
could  make  it  a  misdemeanor  to  permit  this,  it  could  make  it  a  felony,  and 
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if  all  this  is  so  there  would  seem  to  be  no  limit  to  the  power  of  a  State 
Legislature  in  that  respect.  Whatever  may  be  the  law  of  Kansas,  or  the  law 
in  the  Federal  courts  in  that  respect,  it  is  quite  certain  that  this  court  has 
held  that  the  power  is  limited  and  that  the  Legislature  has  no  power  to 
denounce  as  crimes  acts  which  in  their  nature  and  consequences  are  innocent 
and  harmless  (People  v.  Gillson,  109  N.  Y.  389;  People  .  Arensberg,  103 
N.  Y  388  J  People  v.  Marx,  99  N.  Y  377;  People  v.  Hawkins,  167  N.  Y  1; 
Matter  of  Jacobs,  98  N.  Y  98.) 

It  is  quite  true  that  this  court  has  recently  held  that  the  T^egislaturc 
could  make  it  a  criminal  offense  for  a  baker  to  permit  his  workmen  to 
work  more  than  ten  hours  in  the  day  (People  v.  Lochner,  177  N.  Y.  145), 
but  the  struggle  in  that  case  was  to  make  what  some  of  us  thought  was  a 
labor  law  a  health  law,  and  so  within  the  police  power.  Nothing  of  that 
kind  '»'<is  claimed  for  the  Kansas  statute,  or  is  claimed.  Indeed  it  was 
expressly  held  that  it  could  not  come  within  that  class  of  statutes  enacted 
for  the  promotion  or  protection  of  health.  But  this  is  a  digression  that  has 
little,  if  any,  bearing  on  the  case  at  bar.  The  only  question  that  we  are 
now  concerned  with  is  this:  "Does  the  case  of  Atkins  v.  Kansas  decide 
that  the  statute  now  before  us,  and  which  was  before  us  in  the  Rodgers 
case,  is  free  from  the  constitutional  objection  that  it  deprives  the  con- 
tractor of  his  property  without  due  process  of  law  ? "  In  my  opinion  it 
does  not  and  could  not,  since  no  question  of  that  kind  was  presented  by 
the  statute  or  by  the  case,  and  so  I  conclude  that  that  decision  has  not 
swept  away  one  of  the  most  important  grounds  upon  which  one  of  our  own 
decisions  rests.  The  fallacy  of  the  argument  that  gives  such  effect  to  the 
Kansas  case  consists  in  the  assumption  that  because  the  court  held  that 
the  Kansas  statute  does  not  unduly  interfere  with  personal  liberty,  it,  there- 
fore, held  that  our  statute  does  not  invade  the  rights .  of  private  property. 
There  was  no  question  in  the  case  in  regard  to  the  deprivation  of  the  con- 
tractor of  his  property.  It  is  obvious  that  a  case  which  deals  only  with 
the  question  of  personal  liberty  cannot  be  an  authority  to  overthrow  our 
decision  in  the  Rodger's  case,  based  as  it  was  upon  an  entirely  different 
statute,  which  invades  and  was  held  by  us  to  invade  the  constitutional  safe- 
guards of  private  property.  When  we  consider  that  the  Kansas  statute  was 
not  aimed  at  the  contractor's  property  and  does  not  interfere  in  the  least 
with  his  contract  or  its  fruits,  or  deprive  him  of  the  right  to  sue  upon  it, 
or  authorize  it  to  be  canceled  or  destroyed,  and  that  our  statute  expressly 
does  or  attempts  to  do  all  these  things,  thereby  providing  for  the  destruction 
of  all  the  contractor's  property  rights,  even  to  the  extent  of  forbidding  any 
municipal  officer  to  pay  him  for  his  work,  the  wide  difference  in  the 
destructive  power  of  the  two  statutes  must  be  apparent.  The  only  reason 
why  the  present  case  is  now  before  us  is  that  the  city  authorities  refused  to 
pay  the  relator  the  contract  price  of  the  property  which  he  delivered  to 
the  city  and  which  the  city  retains  and  uses  as  its  own.  Except  for  this 
statute  the  comptroller  would  have  paid  the  claim,  and  his  excuse  for 
refusing  to  pay  contained  in  the  record  is  simply  that  the  statute  forbids 
him  to  pay  and  makes  it  a  public  offense  if  he  does.  Hence,  1  think  it  is 
plain  that  the  decision  in  the  Kansas  case  did  not  and  could  not  sweep  away 
any  support  which  the  Rodgers  case  has  in  the  proposition  that  our  statute 
violated  the  Constitution  in  that  it  deprived  the  contractor  of  his  property 
without  due  process  of  law. 
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J  have  a  word  to  say  with  respect  to  the  latter  part  of  the  opinion.  The 
proposition  that  a  law  cannot  be  unconstitutional  which  simply  requires  a 
party  to  perform  his  contract  before  he  can  recover  upon  it  cannot  of  course 
be  disputed,  and  if  that  is  what  this  statute  means,  and  all  it  means,  it  is 
probably  about  as  harmless  and  useless  a  law  as  ever  was  enacted.  I 
assume  that  the  Legislature  never  supposed  that  it  was  necessary  to  pass 
a  statute  forbidding  a  party  to  enforce  a  contract  that  he  had  himself 
violated  or  had  not  performed.  That  has  been  the  law  from  time  immemorial, 
and  of  course  is  the  law  still.  If  the  relator  in  this  case  has  not  performed 
his  contract,  he  cannot  recover  and  is  entitled  to  no  relief.  If  he  has  not 
performed  his  contract  it  is  not  of  the  slightest  consequence  whether  the 
statute  in  question  is  constitutional  or  not.  In  that  aspect  of  the  case  the 
statute  is  not  involved  in  the  discussion.  But  the  relator  has  performed  his 
contract.  He  has  produced  and  delivered  to  the  city  the  property  which 
was  the  subject-matter  of  the  contract  and  the  city  neither  refused  to 
accept  nor  offered  to  return  it,  or  made  any  objection  on  the  ground  of  non- 
performance. Even  if  such  an  objection  could  survive  delivery  and  accept- 
ance of  the  property,  it  would  have  no  basis  whatever  in  the  facts  of  this 
case.  If  we  inquire  wherein  or  in  what  respect  the  relator  has  failed  to 
perform,  the  answer  is  that  he  stipulated  not  to  permit  his  workmen  to 
work  more  than  eight  hours  a  day.  That  is  the  head  and  front  of  his 
offending.  That  is  the  breach  and  the  only  breach  that  is  claimed.  It  was 
not  of  the  slightest  consequence  to  the  city  whether  he  permitted  his  work- 
men to  labor  eight  hours  or  nine,  so  long  as  he  produced  and  delivered  the 
property  that  he  agreed  to  deliver.  It  is  a  fair  test  of  the  importance  of  that 
objection  to  inquire  whether  the  city  could  have  maintained  any  action 
against  the  contractor  for  the  so-called  breach.  Of  course,  it  could  not«  for 
the  plain  reason  that  the  act  of  the  relator  in  regulating  the  hours  of  work 
was  immaterial  and  entirely  foreign  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  contract. 
If  the  contractor  had  stipulated  that  his  workmen  should  wear  black  hats 
and  boots  instead  of  shoes,  a  breach  of  that  condition,  if  it  is  a  condition, 
would  not  furnish  the  city  with  any  cause  of  action  or  any  ground  of 
defense.  The  obstacle  that  is  in  the  relator's  way  when  he  seeks  to  recover 
the  $28,000  which  the  city  agreed  to  pay  him  as  the  price  of  the  property 
delivered  is  not  the  stipulation  in  the  contract,  but  the  statute.  I  doubt 
if  any  one  would  even  suggest  that  if  there  was  no  eight  hour  statute  that 
the  stipulation  in  the  contract  would  be  regarded  as  of  the  slightest  im- 
portance. A  breach  of  contract  can  never  be  urged  as  a  cause  of  action  or 
defense  unless  the  breach  is  of  some  stipulation  that  is  material  considering 
the  subject-matter  of  the  contract.  Stipulations  with  respect  to  some 
extraneous  matter,  or  such  as  that  now  under  consideration,  are  not 
material. 

Finally  it  ought  to  be  observed  that  this  very  question  was  presented, 
discussed  and  decided  in  the  Rodgers  case.  The  last  paragraph  of  the 
opinion  is  devoted  entirely  to  that  question,  and  it  was  held  that  the 
omission  on  the  part  of  the  contractor  to  keep  this  stipulation  was  entirely 
immaterial,  and  no  obstacle  to  his  right  to  enforce  the  contract.  We  held 
that  if  the  statute  was  not  valid  the  stipulation  was  not  binding,  and  I 
fail  to  find  anything  in  the  Atkins  case  that  overrules  what  we  then  de- 
cided in  that  regard. 
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Dissenting  Opinion  of  Judge  Haioht. 

1  did  not  agree  to  the  conclusion  reached  by  this  court  in  the  case  of 
People  ex  rel.  Rodgers  v.  Coler   (166  N.  Y.  1),  but  after  that  decision  was 
made  I  regard  it  my  duty  to  yield  obedience  thereto  and  to  follow  it  in  cases 
involving  the  question  then  raised  and  disposed  of.     But,  to  my  mind,  very 
different  questions  are  now  presented.     That  case  involved  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  provision  of  the  Labor  Law  requiring  contractors  upon  public 
works  to  pay  their  employees  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages.     The  case  now 
before  us  calls  for  a  determination  as  to  whether  the  provision  of  the  Labor 
Law   is   constitutional   which   prohibits   contractors   upon   such   works   from 
requiring  more  than  eight  hours  of  labor  in  a   day  from  their  employees. 
The  power  of  the  I^egislature  to  enact  laws  based  upon  considerations  of 
public  policy  or  for  the  protection  and  preservation  of  the  health  of  the 
people  is  beyond  question.    It  may  limit  the  number  of  hours  that  a  person 
shall  be  required  to  work  in  underground  mines,  smelters  or  ipstitutions  for 
the  refining  or  reduction  of  ores  and  metals.     It  may  limit  the  period  of 
service  where  the  person  performing  the  labor  is  required  to  work  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  earth  or  in  other  places  where  the  operative  is  deprived 
(tf  fresh  air  and  sunlight  and  is  frequently  subjected  to  foul  atmosphere,  a 
\'ery  high  or  low  temperature,  or  to  the  influence  of  noxious  gases.    It  may 
also   limit   the   hours    of   labor    that   shall    be   performed   by   employees   in 
bakeries.     (People  v.  Lochner,  177  "N.   Y.   145;   Holden  v.  Hardy,  169  U.  S. 
.•»66.)     The  requiring  of  a  person  to  work  twenty  hours  out  of  twenty-four, 
or  of  twelve  hours  per  day  in  the  digging  of  a  deep  sewer,  or  in  the  sweeping 
and  cleaning  of  a  street  in  extremely  hot  or  cold  weather,  or  in  the  lifting 
of  heavy  stones,  or  other  work  requiring  violent  exercise  of  the  body  and 
the  muscles  thereof  may  impair  the  health  of  the  individual.    It  might  not 
be  deemed  wise  public  policy  to  permit  a  contractor  upon  public  works  to 
require  ten  or  twelve  hours  service  in  a  day  while  a  municipality  for  similar 
services  could  exact   but  eight  hours.     The   State,  in   enactiag  laws,  must 
net   in   accordance    with   the    common   experience    of   mankind   and    within 
reasonable  bounds,  and  when  so  acting  it  determines,  either  in  the  exercise 
of  its  police  powers  in  the  promotion  of  health  or  as  a  matter  of  public 
policy,  that  the  general  welfare  of  employees,  mechanics  and  workmen,  upon 
whom  rest  a  portion  of  the  burdens  of  government,  will  be  subserved  by 
limiting  the  hours  of  labor  to  be  performed  to  eight  continuous  hours  per 
day,   and   that   such    limitation   will   promote   their   morality,   physical   and 
intellectual   condition.     I    think   the   courts   cannot   properly   say   that   the 
limitation   is   unreasonable   or  that  it  violates   the   provisions  of   the   Con- 
stitution.    (Atkins  V.  Kansas,  191  U.  S.  207.) 

Neither  the  question  of  public  policy  nor  of  the  health  law  was  raised 
or  determined  in  the  Rodgers  case,  and,  therefore,  I  do  not  regard  it  as  con- 
trolling upon  the  determination  of  the  questions  raised  in  this  case. 

Werner,  J.,  concurs   with    Cullen,   Ch.   J.;    Martin  and   Vann,  JJ.,   concur 
with  O'Brien,  J.;   Haight,,  J.,  reads  dissenting  opinion;   Gray,  J.,  absent. 
Order  reversed,  etc. 
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(f  1)  PRBVAILmO  rates  OF  WAGES  LAW  CONSTITnTIONAL  SO  FAR  AS  IT  RELATES 

TO  STATE  OR  MUHICIPAL  EMPLOYEES. 

[Ryan  v.  dXy  of  New  York;  argued  Nov.  It,  190S;  decided  hy  the  Court  of  Appeals  Jan.  £9, 1904: 

177  N.  Y.  Rep.  £71.] 

Prevailing  Opinion,  by  Chief  Judge  Parkeb. 

There  are  two  questioiiB  presented  by  this  review.  The  first  is.  Has  the 
Legislature  power  to  provide  that  its  employees  and  those  of  the  several 
municipalities  shall  receive  ''not  less  than  the  prevailing  rate"  of  wages  in 
the  locality?  In  other  words,  has  the  Legislature — ^which  possesses  all  the 
power  of  the  sovereign  not  expressly  withheld  by  the  Constitution — ^power 
to  provide  that  work  done  for  it  or  its  several  subdivisions  shall  be  paid 
for  at  such  a  rate  as  individuals  and  corporations  in  the  same  locality  payT 

That  question  was  before  this  court  some  years  ago  in  so  far  as  it  affects 
the  right  of  the  Legislature  to  fix  the  rate  of  wages  of  laborers  upon  the 
works  of  the  state.  (Clark  v.  State  of  New  York,  142  N.  Y.  101.)  In  1889 
the  Legislature  passed  an  act  (L.  1889.  ch.  380)  providing  that  the  rate  of 
wages  upon  the  public  works  of  the  state  should  be  $2  a  day.  That  was 
more  than  the  then  prevailing  rate,  and  there  were  those  who  questioned 
the  power  of  the  state  to  interfere  with  its  agents  in  fixing  the  wages  of 
men  working  under  them.  They  thought  the  superintendent  of  public  works 
had  the  sole  power  of  fixing  wages  of  employees  in  that  department,  and, 
therefore,  could  defy  the  direction  of  the  Legislature  as  to  the  amount  of 
compensation  to  be  paid,  although  he  could  disburse  such  moneys  only  as 
were  appropriated  by  the  Legislature.  And  they  entreated  the  attorney- 
general  to  commence  an  action  to  have  the  court  declare  the  impotency  of 
the  Legislature  to  interfere  on  the  important  subject  of  compensation  to 
laborers.  But  when  the  case  reached  this  court  in  1894  the  attorney-general 
was  unable  to  point  to  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  which  divested  the 
representatives  of  the  people  for  all  matters  of  legislation  of  this  power, 
and  vested  it  in  the  several  inferior  officials  having  charge  of  certain 
administrative  duties  conferred  upon  them  in  the  majority  of  instances  by 
acts  of  the  same  Legislature.  The  court — unaffected,  as  was  its  duty,  by  the 
argument  that  the  statute  was  unwise  and  mindful  that  its  duty  was  dis- 
charged fully  and  could  only  be  discharged  by  declaring  whether  the 
Legislature  had  the  power  to  enact  the  statute  complained  of — ^unanimously 
held  that  the  power  belonged  to  it.  Judge  O'Brien,  writing  for  the  unani- 
mous court,  says  (142  N.  Y.  101,  106):  "There  is  no  express  or  implied  re- 
striction to  be  found  in  the  Constitution  upon  the  power  of  the  Legislature 
to  fix  and  declare  the  rate  of  compensation  to  be  paid  for  labor  or  services 
performed  upon  the  public  works  of  the  State." 

The  principle  of  that  decision  controls  this  one.  There  the  Legislature 
undertakes  to  fix  arbitrarily  the  sum  to  be  paid  to  every  employee  of  the 
State.  Here  the  liegislature  imdertakes  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  not 
less  than  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages.,  not  only  to  the  direct  employees  of 
the  State,  but  also  to  its  indirect  employees  working  in  its  several  sub- 
divisions— ^the  cities,  ooimties,  towns  and  villages.  In  the  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  those  subdivisions,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  State  at 
large,  the  Legislature  is  unrestrained  unless  by  express  provisions  of  the 
Constitution.  As  expressed  in  Kodgers'  Case  (166  N.  Y.  1,  29):  **The 
authority  of  the  State  is  supreme  in  every  part  of  it  and  in  all  of  the  public 
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undertakings  the  State  is  the  proprietor.  For  convenience  of  local  adcSinis- 
tration  the  State  has  been  divided  into  municipalities,  in  each  of  which  there 
may  be  found  local  officers  exercising  a  certain  measure  of  authority,  but  in 
that  which  they  do  they  are  but  the  agents  of  the  State,  without  power 
to  do  a  siiigle  act  beyond  the  boundary  set  by  the  State  acting  through  its 
Legishiture.''  Ihus  all  of  these  a^i^encies  and  employees  in  the  several  muni- 
cipalities are  doing  the  work  of  the  State,  which  is  the  sovereign  and  master. 

Nevertheless,  we  find  that  the  argument  is  again  made,  as  in  1894  in 
Clark*H  case,  that  the  Legislature  is  without  power  to  interfere  with  the 
agencies  ^  it  has  created  for  the  government  of  the  municipalities.  And 
this  is  said  in  the  face  of  the  decision  in  Clark's  case,  and  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  Legislature  has  the  power  at  any  time  to  absolutely  change 
the  form  of  government  of  a  municipality,  to  blot  out  of  existence  any 
municipal  charter,  or  to  consolidate  several  municipalities  imder  a  single 
charter,  as  it  did  in  the  creation  of  Greater  New  York.  And  this  argument 
is  made  in  spite  of  the  many  well-known  illustrations  of  the  power  of  the 
Legislature  to  control  the  affairs  of  municipalities.  The  scope  of  that  power 
is  illustrated  by  the  construction  of  the  new  aqueduct  by  a  board  created 
by  the  Legislature,  the  expense  being  charged  upon  the  City  of  New  York, 
although  not  a  single  officer  of  the  city  had  a  voice  in  controlling  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  millions  that  its  construction  involved;  and  by  the  act 
compelling  the  elevation  of  the  Harlem  railroad  tracks  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  the  imposition  of  one-half  of  the  expense,  amounting  to  several 
millions,  upon  the  City  of  New  York,  the  work  all  being  done  through  an 
agency  created  by  the  State. 

Not  only  does  the  Legislature  fix  the  salaries  of  the  principal  municipal 
officers  throughout  the  State,  but  in  the  City  of  New  York,  where  this  case 
arises,  it  fixes  the  rate  of  compensation  for  many  laborers.  The  street 
cleaning  department  will  serve  as  an  illustration.  The  charter  provides  for 
the  payment  of  definite  sums  in  some  cases,  and  for  a  maximum  sum  in 
others,  for  a  force  numbering  over  5,000  employees  in  that  department,  and 
including  3,100  sweepers  and  1,600  drivers,  hostlers  and  stable  foremen.  The 
charter  in  this  respect  has  the  support  of  Clark's  Case  (supra).  Now  there 
are  a  few  mechanics  connected  with  the  department  whose  compensation  is 
not  fixed  by  the  charter,  and  who,  therefore,  come  under  the  prevailing  rate 
provision  of  the  Labor  Law.  Their  compensation  could  be  fixed  of  course 
at  a  definite  sum  as  that  of  the  other  employees  is,  but  instead  it  is  pro- 
vided in  effect  that  they  shall  be  paid  at  a  rate  not  less  than  that  paid  by 
others  for  similar  services  in  that  locality.  Certainly  no  one  can  argue  that 
the  Legislature  can  provide  that  the  street  sweeper  shall  be  paid — for  example 
— $2  a  day,  but  cannot  provide  that  he  shall  be  paid  the  prevailing  rate  of 
wages  when  that  happens  to  be  $2.  But  if  one  can  be  found  who  will 
attempt  to  make  such  an  argument  surely  it  can  be  safely  said  that  he 
cannot  find  a  constitutional  provision  upon  which  to  rest  it. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written  the  opinion  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  Atkin  v.  State  of  Kansas  (191  U.  S.  207)  has  been  brought  to  our 
attention.  It  is  in  point  and  decides  the  question  in  accordance  with  the 
views  we  have  already  expressed.    A  Kansas  statute  provides  that 

"Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  for  all  laborers,  workmen,  mechanics  or  other 
pemons  now  employed,  or  who  may  hereafter  be  employed  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  State  of 
Kansas,  or  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  county,  cUy,  totonahip  or  other  municipality  of  9aid  State,  *  *  * 
Not  less  than  the  current  rate  of  per  diem  wages  in  the  locality  where  the  work  is  performed 
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•haJI  be  paid  to  laborers,  workmen,  mechanics  and  other  persons  employed  by  or  on  behalf 
of  the  State  of  Kansas,  or  any  county,  city,  township  or  other  municipality  of  said  state. 
*  *  *  Wl  contracts  hereafter  made  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  State  of  Kansas 
or  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  county,  city,  township  or  other  municipality  of  said 
state,  with  any  corporation,  person  or  persons,  for  the  performance,  of  any  work  or  the 
fumishitiff  of  any  material  manufactured  within  the  State  of  Kansas,  shall  be  deemed 
and    considered    as    made    upon    the    basis    of   eight    hours    constituting   a    day's    work.'* 

A  violation  of  the  statute  is  a  misdemeanor.  Atkin  made  a  contract  with 
a  municipality — Kansas  City —  to  pave  a  street.  He  was  convicted  under 
the  statute,  and  the  conviction  affirmed  by  the  Kansas  Supreme  Court.  It 
was  argued  before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  that  the  statute  vio- 
lates the  14th  amendment  in  that  it  deprives  the  contractor  of  his  liberty 
and  property  without  due  process  of  law,  and  denies  him  the  el^ual  protec- 
tion of  the  laws.  The  court  holds  that  the  statute  does  not  violate  the 
14th  amendment,  and  in  the  course  of  the  opinion,  writen  by  Mr.  Justice 
Harlan,  says: 

"  'If  a  statute,'  counsel  observes,  'such  as  the  one  under  consideration,  is  justifiable,  should 
it  not  apply  to  all  persons  and  to  all  vocations  whatsoever?  Why  should  such  a  law  be 
limited  to  contractors  with  the  State  and  its  municipalities?     ********** 

*4iiic*«***  Why  should  the  law  allow  a  contractor  to  agree  with  a  laborer 
to  shovel  dirt  for  ten  hours  a  day  in  performance  of  a  private  contract,  and  make  exactly  the 
same  act  under  similar  conditions  a  misdemeanor  when  done  in  performance  of  a  contract 
for  the  construction  of  a  public  improvement?  Why  is  liberty  with  reference  to  contracting 
restricted  in  one  case  and  not  in  the  other  ?'  These  questions — indeed,  the  entire  argument 
of  defendant's  counsel — seem  to  attach  too  little  consequence  to  the  relation  existing  between 
a  state  and  its  municipal  corporations.  Such  corporations  are  the  creatures,  mere  political 
subdivisions,  of  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  a  part  of  its  powers.  They  may  exert 
only  such  powers  as  are  expressly  granted  to  them,  or  such  as  may  be  necessarily  implied 
from  those  granted.  What  they  lawfully  do  of  a  public  character  is  done  under  the  sanction 
of  the  State.  The  are,  in  every  essential  sense,  only  auxiliaries  of  the  State  for  the  purposes 
of  local  government. 

"They  may  be  created,  or,  having  been  created,  their  powers  may  be  restricted  or  enlarged, 
or  altogether  withdrawn,  at  the  will  of  the  Legislature;  the  authority  of  the  Legislature,  when 
restricting  or  withdrawing  such  powers,  being  subject  only  to  the  fundamental  condition  that 
the  collective  and  individual  rights  of  the  people  of  the  municipality  shall  not  thereby  be 
destroyed.  [Citing  several  cases, 'the  last  being  W^iiliams  v.  Eggleston,  170  U.  S.  304,  310.1 
In  the  last  cases  cited  we  said  that  'a  municipal  corporation  is,  so  far  as  its  purely  municipal 
relations  are  concerned,  simply  an  agency  of  the  State  for  conducting  the  affairs  of  government, 
and  as  such  it  is  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Legislature." 

The  court  quotes  with  approval  from  the  opinion  in  City  of  Clinton  v. 
Cedar  Kapids  &  Missouri  River  R.  Co.  (24  Iowa,  455,  475) :  "Municipal 
corporations  owe  their  origin  to,  and  derive  their  powers  and  rights  wholly 
from,  the  Le^slature.  It  breathes  into  them  the  breath  of  life,  without 
which  they  cannot  exist.  As  it  creates,  so  it  may  destroy.  If  it  may 
destroy,  it  may  abridge  and  control.  Unless  there  is  some  constitutional 
limitation  on  the  right,  the  Legislature  might,  by  a  single  act,  if  we  can 
suppose  it  capable  of  so  great  a  folly  and  so  great  a  wrong,  sweep  from 
existence  all  of  the  municipal  corporations  in  the  state,  and  the  corporation 
could  not  prevent  it.  We  know  of  no  limitation  upon  this  right,  so  far  as 
the  corporation  themselves  are  concerned.  They  are,  so  to  phrase  it,  the 
mere  tenants  at  will  of  the  Legislature."  After  referring  to  the  possible 
motive  of  the  Legislature  in  making  the  statute,  the  court  continued: 

"We  have  no  occasion  here  to  consider  these  questions,  or  to  determine  upon  which  side 
is  the  sounder  reason;  for,  whatever  may  have  been  the  motives^con trolling  thcTenactment 
of  the  statute  in  question,  toe  am  inutgine  no  poanble  ground  to  dispute  the  power  of  the  State 
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to  declare  that  no  one  undertaking  work  for  it  or  jar  one  of  iU  municipal  agencies  should  permit  or 
require  an  employee  on  such  work  to  labor  in  excess  of  eight  hours  each  day,  and  to  inflict 
punishment  upon  those  who  are  embraced  by  such  regulations  and  yet  disregard  them.  It 
cannot  be  deemed  a  part  of  the  liberty  of  any  contractor  that  he  be  allowed  to  do  public  work 
in  any  mode  he  may  bhoose  to  adopt,  without  regard  to  the  wishes  of  the  State.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  belongs  to  the  State,  as  guardian  and  trustee  for  its  people,  and  having  control  of  its 
affairs,  to  prescribe  the  conditions  upon  which  it  will  permit  public  work  to  be  done  on  tis 
behalf,  or  on  behalf  of  its  tnuniHpaliiiee.  No  court  haa  authority  to  review  ite  action  in  that  reaped. 
Regulations  upon  this  subject  suggest  only  considerations  of  public  policy.  And  with  such 
considerations  the  courts  have  no  concern." 

The  case  under  consideration  is  not  controlled  by  Rodgers'  Case  (166  N.  Y. 
1).  The  decision  in  that  case  is  that  so  much  of  the  statute  as  in  effect 
requires  a  contractor  for  municipal  work  to  agree  that  he  will  pay  his 
workmen  not  less  than  the  prevailing  rate  of  w^ages,  and  makes  the  con- 
tract void  if  he  fails  to  pay  at  such  rate,  at  least,  is  unconstitutional.  It 
is  said  by  the  court  in  support  of  that  decision  that  the  statute  invades 
rights  of  liberty  and  property  in  that  it  denies  to  the  contractor  the  right 
to  agree  with  employees  as  to  the  rate  of  compensation,  and  imposes  a 
penalty  upon  the  right  of  the  contractor  to  agree  with  employees  upon  terms 
of  employment.  It  is  true  that  in  one  of  the  prevailing  opinions  argument 
sufficiently  broad  to  cover  this  case  is  made,  but  it  is  not  necessary  for  the 
decision,  and  is  obiter,  and,  therefore,  need  not  he  followed.  Our  con- 
clusion is  that  so  much  of  the  statute  as  is  involved  in  this  case  is  con- 
Ftitutional. 

The  second  question  presented  by  the  record  is:  Did  the  plaintiff  waive 
his  right  to  insist  that  his  compensation  should  be  at  the  prevailing  rate  of 
wages  for  rammers  in  the  City  of  New  York?  Section  3  of  the  Labor  Law 
does  not  attempt  to  fix  in  dollars  and  cents  the  wages  to  be  paid  to  those 
employed  on  state  or  municipal  work,  but  provides  that  such  wages  "shall 
not  be  less  than  the  prevailing  rate  for  a  day's  work  in  the  same  trade  or 
occupati(m  in  the  locality."  The  statute,  therefore,  made  it  the  duty  of 
the  person  charged  with  employing  plaintiff  to  ascertain  the  prevailing  rate 
of  wages  for  similar  services  in  the  city,  and  then  to  fix  the  compensation 
at  that  amount,  or  a  still  greater  one,  and  by  the  section  following  the 
Legislature  undertook  to  assure  such  action  by  the  officials  commanded  to 
fix  wages  at  not  less  than  the  prevailing  rate  by  providing  that  an  oflicial 
violating  the  provisions  of  the  act  would  be  guilty  of  malfeasance  in  oflSce, 
and  be  suspended  or  removed. 

We  must  assume — in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  question  arises  from  a 
demurrer  to  the  complaint — ^that  all  of  its  allegations  are  true,  and  that 
the  oITicer  employing  the  plaintiff  did  not  obey  the  statute,  and  hence 
became  subject  to  its  penalties.  But  that  fact  in  nowise  aids  the  plaintiff 
in  his  present  contention.  He  had  been  in  the  employ  of  the  city  for  some 
time  prior  to  May  10th,  1894 — when  the  statute  went  into  operation — at 
the  rate  of  $3  a  day,  and  that  sura  the  city  continued  to  pay,  and  he  to 
receive  without  protest,  for  a  period  of  six  years.  The  prevailing  rate  of 
wages  for  that  period  was  $3.50  a  day,  and  the  employing  officer  should 
have  fixed  plaintiff's  wages  at  that  sum  or  greater.  But  he  did  not  do  it, 
and  while  the  plaintiff  could  have  properly  insisted  that  the  oflicer  should 
heed  the  command  of  the  statute  in  that  respect,  he  chose  instead  to  con- 
tinue in  the  service  of  the  city  without  objecting  to  the  compensation. 

Now,  "it  is  well  settled  by  authority  that  a  man  may  waive  any  right 
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that  he  has,  whether  secured  to  him  by  contract,  conferred  on  him  by 
statute  or  guaranteed  him  by  the  Constitution."  (People  ex  rel.  Mc- 
Laughlin v.  Bd.  Police  Comrs.,  174  N.  Y.  450,  456,  and  cases  cited.)  And  the 
legal  effect  of  plaintiff's  action  in  accepting  from  time  to  time  during  a 
period  of  six  years,  without  protest,  the  wages  paid  to  him  by  the  city, 
was  to  waive  an^*^  claim  that  he  might  have  had  at  the  time  to  insist  that 
the  employing  officer  should  fix  his  rate  of  compensation  at  a  greater  sum 
than  he  did. 

It  follows  that  plaintiff  is  not  entitled  to  recover. 

The  judgment  should  be  affirmed,  with  costs. 

Concurring  Opinion  by  Judge  0*Brien. 

This  wns  an  action  to  recover  arrears  of  wages  claimed  by  the  plaintiff 
to  be  due  to  him.  The  plaintiff  alleges  in  his  complaint  that  the-  defendant 
is  indebted  to  him  in  the  sum  of  six  hundred  dollars  for  arrears  of  pay  as  a 
laborer  on  the  streets  at  the  rate  of  fifty  cents  per  day  for  each  work  day 
that  he  was  employed  by  the  defendant  during  a  period  of  about  six  years 
and  paid  at  the  rate  of  three  dollars  per  day.  In  substance,  his  claim  is 
that,  during  all  this  time,  he  was  not  paid  enough  and  if  the  city  had 
obeyed  that  provision  of  the  Labor  Law  requiring  it  to  pay  "the  prevailing 
rate  of  wages  "  he  would  have  received  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  day. 

The  defendant  demurred  to  the  complaint  on  the  ground  that  it  did  not 
state  facts  sufiicient  to  constitute  a  cause  of  action.  The  courts  below 
sustained .  the  demurrer  and  the  plaintiff  has  appealed  to  this  court  from 
the  judgment.  The  complaint  alleges  that,  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the 
Labor  I^w  on  May  10,  1894,  the  plaintiff  had  been  in  tbe  employ  of  the 
city  as  a  laborer  on  the  streets  and  was  paid  therefor  at  the  rate  of  three 
dollars  per  day,  but  claims  no  arrears  of  pay  on  account  of  such  services. 
It  is  then  alleged  that  the  Labor  Law  was  enacted  on  May  10,  1894  (Chap. 
622,  Laws  of  1894),  and  that  the  plaintiff  from  that  date  became  entitled 
to  rewdve  wages  at  the  prevailing  rate,  and  that  such  rate,  upon  the  law 
taking  effect,  became  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  day.  It  is  then 
stated  that,  after  the  law  went  into  effect,  the  plaintiff  continued  to  work 
in -the  same  capacity  by  the  day  during  about  six  years,  to  the  first  of 
January,  1900,  working  in  all  twelve  hundred  days  and  was  paid  therefor 
at  the  rate  of  three  dollars  for  every  day,  or  three  thousand  six  hundred 
dollars  in  all,  whereas  if  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  law  had  been  observed 
he  would  have  received  four  thousand  two  hundred  dollars.  The  difference 
between  these  two  amounts  is  the  aum  for  which  judgment  is  demanded. 

It  appears,  therefor,  from  the  face  of  the  complaint  that  the  plaintiff 
worked  for  the  defendant  before  the  law  took  effect  and  for  six  years 
after,  receiving  the  same  wages  after  the  law  as  before.  The  course  of 
dealing  between  the  parties  during  such  a  long  period  of  time,  in  the  absence 
of  some  allegation  of  fraud,  mistake,  or  of  a  right  expressly  reserved, 
justifies  the  legal  inference  that  there  was  a  contract  between  the  parties, 
expressed  or  to  be  implied,  that  the  plaintiff  was  to  receive  for  his  work 
three  dollars  per  day  and  no  more,  or  that  he  has  waived  all  claim  under 
the  statute.  When  a  servant  sues  the  master  for  wages,  alleging  that  he 
worked  by  the  day  for  more  than  six  years,  and  was  paid  for  each  day's 
work  at  the  rate  of  three  dollars  per  day,  and  makes  no  claim  or  allegation 
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that  he  ever  asked  any  more,  or  ever  objected  on  the  ground  that  he  had  not 
been  paid  enough,  or  that  he  reserved  the  right  to  demand  more  in  the 
future,  or  that  there  was  fraud  or  mistake  in  the  dealings,  the  legal  con- 
clusion from  the  facts  must  be  that  there  was  a  full  settlement  between 
the  parties  or  an  agreement  as  to  the  rate  of  wages,  or  a  waiver  of  any 
other  claim.    McCarthy  v.  Mayor,  etc.,  of  N.  Y.  (96  N.  Y.  1).     I  understand 
that  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  in  this  court  on  this  point,  and,  if  not, 
then  the  case  is  decided  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the  validity  of  the 
].abor  Law.     That  question,  as   I  think,  is  no   longer  open   in  this   court. 
(People     ex     rel.     Rodgers     v.     Coler,     166     N.     Y.     1;     People     ex     rel. 
Treat    v.  Coler,  Id.   149;   People  ex  rel.  Lentilhon  v.  Coler,  168  N.  Y.  8; 
People    ex    rel.    North    v.    Featherstonhaugh,    172    N.    Y.    112;    People    v. 
Orange  Co.  R.  C.  Co.,  176  N.  Y.  84.)     It  is,  however,  supposed  to  be  necessary 
or   useful    to   reopen   that   controversy   and   to    make   a   fanciful   distinction 
between  the  decisions  already  made  and  the  case  at  bar.     There  can  be  no 
sound  distinction  in  the  application  of  the  statute  to  the  direct  and  imme- 
diate employees  of  a  city  and  the  case  of  an  independent  contractor  who 
has  not  observed  the  law.     The  contention  that  in  the  former  case  the  law 
may  be  held  good  though  it  may  be  void  as  to  the  latter  is  not  based  upon 
anv  sound  reason  and  is  in  conflict  with  the  authorities  cited.    The  defend- 
ant's   charter  provides  that  certain  public  work,  involving  the  expenditure 
of  money  beyond  a  certain  designated  amount,  must  be  done  by  contractors 
whose  bid  for  the  work  is  the  lowest  or  most  favorable  to  the  city,  and  as 
to  work  below  this  amount  it  may  be  done  by  the  city  itself  directly  through 
its  own  employees.    We  have  certainly  held  that,  as  to  the  former  class  of 
work,  the  statute  .with  respect  to  "  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  "  is  void, 
although  in  that  case  the  city  inserted  "  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  "  clause 
in  the  contract.     It  is  now  earnestly  contended  that  there  is  a  distinction 
to  be  observed  with  respect  to  the  validity  of  the  law  when  applied  to  the 
same  class  of  laborers  working  for  a  contractor  and  those  working  for  the 
«ity.     That  as  to  the  former  the  law  is  in  conflict  with  the  Constitution, 
while  as  to  the   latter  it  is  perfectly  valid.     Just   how   the  law  can   bind 
the  city  and  not  bind  the  contractor  is  dilBcuIt  to  conceive,  since  the  latter 
is  an  instrument  of  the  former  in  carr3'ing  out  the  purpose  of  its  incorpor- 
ation.    Tlic  contractor  has  no  standing  to  question  a  valid  law  under  which 
the   city  acted  when   entering  into  a  contract  with  him.     I  will  only  add 
that,  to  my  mind,  there  is  something  preposterous  in  the  proposition  that 
this  statute  cannot,  as  we  have  held,  bind  a  contractor  digging  a  sewer  on 
one   side  of   a  street,  while   it   can  and  does   bind  the  city   superintendent 
of  streets  repairing  a  pavement  on  the  other 'side.     But  if  the  question  was 
a  new  one  there  is,  I  think,  but  little  difficulty  in  its  proper  solution.     The 
question,  in  its  last  analysis,  is  a  very  simple  one,  and  that  is  .whether  a 
mandatory  statute  which  requires  a  city  to  pay  to  its  employees  a  fixed  sum 
as   compensation   for   their   work   or  as   wages   is   a   constitutional   exercise 
of  legislative  power. 

There  can  be  no  distinction  in  this  respect  between  a  statute  which  fixes 
the  wages  of  servants  directly  in  dollars  and  cents  at  so  much  per  day  or  so 
much  per  hour  and  a  statute  which  fixes  minimum  wages  by  some  known 
or  ascertainable  rule  or  standard.  The  statute  requiring  the  defendant  in 
this  case  to  pfty  to  its  workmen  a  sum  described  as  "  the  prevailing  rate  of 
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wages"  is,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  just  as  objectionable  as  if 
it  specified  the  sum  to  be  paid^  since  in  the  one  case  as  well  as  in  the 
other  the  city  is  deprived  of  the  right  to  make  contracts  with  its  employees, 
fixing  the  rate  of  wages,  and  of  all  discretion  with  respect  to  the  same. 
Considering  the  power  of  the  Legislature  over  this  subject,  the  question 
is  not  always  what  has  been  done  but  what  may  be  done,  if  the  power 
claimed  be  conceded.  If,  in  this  case,  the  statute  had  fixed  the  plaintiff's 
wages  at  five  dollars  per  day  there  could  be  no  objection  made  to  the  law 
that  cannot  be  made  now.  If  the  statute  in  that  case  would  be  bad  then  the 
law  in  its  present  form  is  open  to  the  same  objection.  We  learn  from  the 
complaint  in  this  case  the  important  fact  that  just  as  soon  as  the  statute 
went  into  operation  '*  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages "  instantly  rose  over 
fifteen  per  cent,  which  is  an  object  lesson  throwing  much  light  upon  the 
nature  of  the  power  assumed  in  the  passage  of  the  law.  It  simply  means 
that  the  Legislature  has  the  power  to  raise  or  depress  wages  at  pleasure 
under  the  vain  hope  or  excuse  that  the  changes  will  be  confined  to  the 
boundaries  of  cities. 

There  is  no  attempt  made,  and  obviously  none  can  well  be  made,  to  bring 
the  law  within  the  scope  of  the  police  power.  It  cannot  be  said  that  it  is 
a  law  to  promote  the  public  hedlth,  or  public  safety,  or  public  order,  and 
no  element  can  possibly  be  injected  into  it  to  render  it  valid  as  a  police 
regulation.  There  is  but  one  ground,  if  I  understand  the  argument,  upon 
which  this  law  is  defended,  and  that  is,  when  stated  in  the  broadest  way, 
that  cities  have  no  rights  that  the  Legislature  may  not  regulate  and  change 
at  pleasure,  since  cities,  it  is  said,  are  created  and  exist  only  by  the  will 
of  the  Legislature  and  that  the  power  to  which  they  owe  their  existence  is 
supreme  over  every  detail  of  their  internal  affairs;  that  a  city  is  but  an 
agency  of  the  State  that  the  latter  may  command,  coerce  or  direct  at  will. 
Arguments  that  contain  a  considerable  element  of  truth  are  often  difficult 
to  answer,  even  though  when  considered  as  a  whole  they  may  be  unsouiid 
and  quite  misleading,  as  this  argument  certainly  is.  It  is  often  said  in  a 
very  general  way  that  cities  and  other  public  municipal  corporations  are 
agencies  of  the  State,  and  that  is  true  in  so  far  as  they  are  invested  with 
powers,  political  or  governmental,  but  surely  no  one  will  claim  that  the 
relation  of  principal  and  agent  exists  between  the  State  and  its  several 
municipalities.  Agency  is  a  relation  that  is  generally  founded  in  contract, 
and  the  agent,  within  the  scope  of  his  powers,  speaks  and  acts  for  his 
principal  and  so  binds  him.  The  principal  may  impose  his  will  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  agent  by  commanding  him  what  to  buy  and  what  to  sell  and 
he  may  fix  the  price  at  his  pleasure.  But  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  argue 
that  no  such  relation  can  possibly  exist  between  the  defendant  and  the  State. 
The  City  of  New  York  is  not  an  agent  of  the  State  in  the  sense  that  the 
Legislature  may  dictate  what  price  it  must  pay  for  property  or  labor  that  it 
may  need  in  the  conduct  of  its  local  affairs.  If  this  were  so,  then  there 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  home  rule  for  cities  and  the  idea  apparently  so 
popular  and  so  much  commended  is  a  delusion. 

The  precise  question  that  we  have  to  deal  with  here  is  whether  the  most 
important  city  on  this  continent,  if  not  in  the  world,  has  got  such  a 
measure  of  autonomy  and  home  rule  as  to  render  it  independent  of  legislative 
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interference,  at  least  with  respect  to  the  price  that  it  shall  pay  for  common 
labor  or  other  property  that  it  may  require  in  performing  its  functions  as 
a  local  government.  It  would  be  of  very  little  use  to  provide,  as  the  Con- 
stitution of  this  State  dues,  that  local  officers  in  cities  must  be  either 
elected  by  the  people  or  appointed  by  some  local  authority,  if  it  still  re- 
mained in  the  power  of  the  Legislature  to  prescribe,  by  statute,  to  the 
officers  who  are  elected  to  take  charge  of  the  streets  or  public  works,  the 
minimum  wages  which  the  city  must  pay  for  labor,  or  the  price  it  must 
pay  for  property,  thus  depriving  the  officer  of  all  judgment  and  discretion  in 
regard  to  his  duties,  if  a  local  officer,  as  the  representative  of  the  city,  is 
not  left  free  in  this  respect  he  cannot  be  said  to  be  acting  in  the  exercise 
of  his  own  judgment  or  in  the  interest  of  the  locality  but  simply  obeying 
the  will  of  the  central  power.  A  corporation,  whether  public  or  private, 
is  a  person  within  the  meaning  of  the  constitutional  guaranties  for  the 
security  of  liberty,  property  and  the  equal  protection  of  the  law.  If,  there- 
fore, the  Legislature  may  not  dictate,  by  statute,  to  a  private  person  or 
corporation  what  lie  or  it  shall  pay  for  property,  or  the  rate  of  wages  to  be 
paid  to  employees,  I  fail  to  see  where  it  can  get  the  power  to  dictate  to 
the  city  the  wages  it  must  pay  to  the  men  it  must  employ  in  the  care  of  its 
streets  or  other  public  works.  If  the  Legislature  can  deprive  a  city  of  the 
right  to  hire  its  own  laborers  at  such  wages  as  they  can  mutually  agree 
on,  why  can  it  not  deprive  every  corporation  of  the  same  right?  A  private 
corporation  is  just  as  ^much  a  creature  of  the  State  as  a  public  corpora- 
tion, but  no  one  has  yet  contended  that  a  law  fixing  the  rate  of  wages  for 
a  private  corporation  would  be  good.  When  the  State  creates  a  corporation, 
public  or  private,  and  sends  it  forth  upon  its  mission,  it  becomes  invested 
by  the  (/onstitution  and  the  law  of  its  creation  with  certain  rights  and 
privileges  tliat  are  as  inviolable  as  those  of  private  persons.  Its  property  may 
not  be  confiscated  or  taken  from  it  except  by  its  consent  or  by  due  process 
of  'law.  It  cannot  be  denied  the  equal  protection  of  the  law.  The  money 
which  a  city  procures  by  the  exercise  of  the  taxing  power  cannot  be 
diverted,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  any  private  purpose  or  for  the  benefit 
of  any  class  as  such.  And  yet  all  these  constitutional  guaranties  may  be 
violated  if  the  Legislature  can  fix  the  wages  of  laborers  or  the  price  to  be 
paid  for  any  property  that  the  municipality  may  need. 

That  some  of  these  constitutional  rights  have  been  invaded  by  the  statute 
in  question  is  quite  evident.  That  will  appear  from  the  facts  of  the  present 
cane,  and  by  that  I  mean  tho  facts  stated  in  the  complaint  and  those  that  are 
fairly  to  l>e  inferred  therefrom.  The  City  of  New  York,  in  the  exercise  of  its 
chartered  powers,  must  purchase  immense  amounts  of  property,  real  and 
personal,  and  must  employ  a  vast  army  of  laborers,  and  the  money  to  pay 
for  the  same  must  be  procured  by  local  taxation.  The  State,  as  such,  bears 
no  part  of  these  expenses,  and  the  question  is  whether  it  may  prescribe  by 
statute  the  price  which  the  city  must  pay  for  such  property  or  the  wages  for 
such  labor,  or  must  all  these  things  be  left  for  the  city  itself  to  settle  by 
agreement  upon  such  terms  as  may  be  reasonable,  just  as  such  matters  are 
settled  by  private  corporations  or  individuals?  If  the  Legislature  should  pass 
a  statute  prescribing  the  minimum  price  that  the  defendant  should  pay  for 
the  carpets  and  furniture  in  the  city  hall  and  should  even  name  the  merchant 
or  dealer  from  whom  alone  they  could  be  purchased,  every  argument  adduced 
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to  uphold  the  statute  in  question  would  apply  with  equal  force  to  such  a  law. 
If  the  Legislature  has  the  power  to  fix  the  price  of  common  labor,  what 
objection  can  there  be  to  a  statute  fixing  the  minimum  or  maximum  price 
of  such  commodities?  This  case  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  operation  of  a 
statute  fixing  the  price  of  labor.  We  are  informed  by  the  complaint  that, 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Labor  Law  on  May  10,  1894,  the  plaintiff  was 
employed  by  the  day  to  work  on  the  streets  and  was  paid  wages  at  the  rate 
of  $3  per  day.  There  is  no  claim  made  that  the  wages  thus  paid  were  not 
fair  wages  or  the  going  wages.  There  is  no  claim  that  the  plaintiff  ever 
asked  or  expected  any  more,  but  it  seems,  or  at  least  the  complaint  so  states, 
that,  just  as  soon  as  the  Labor  Law  went  into  effect  on  May  10,  1894,  "  the 
prevailing  rate  of  wages "  at  once  rose  to  $3.50  per  day,  but  the  plaintiff 
was  apparently  oblivious  of  that  fact,  or,  at  all  events,  paid  no  attention  to 
it,  but  continued  to  work  in  the  same  "way  and  draw  pay  at  the  same  rate 
for  six  years  without,  so  far  as  appears,  making  any  objection  to  the  rate 
of  wages,  or  demanding  any  increase.  Now,  it  is  said  that  the  city  is  in 
arrears  and  is  indebted  to  him  in  the  sum  of  $600,  being  60  cents  more  for 
each  day  that  he  worked  and  was  paid  $3  per  day.  This  claim  has,  of 
course,  no  foundation  except  in  the  statute,  which,  as  he  claims,  gave  him  the 
right  to  the  additional  50  cents. 

If  the  plaintiff  can  recover,   so  can  himdreds  and  possibly  thousands  of 
other  people,  and  such  demands  in  the  aggregate  must  amount  to  a  very  large 
sum  of  money  that  the  city  must  raise  by  taxation  and  pay  to  its  employees 
after  their  work  has  been  performed.     Who  will  assert  that  the  money  so 
paid  out  of  the  treasury  is  devoted  to  a  legitimate  city  purpose?     Who  can 
deny   that  the  millions  of  dollars   which  the  city  is  required  to  raise  and 
pay  for  such  arrears  is  not  in  the  nature  of  a  gratuity  to  private  .persons? 
The  position  of  the  city  is  that  it  owes  the  plaintiff  nothing  and  if  it  must 
pay  at  all  it  will  be  under  the  coercion  of  the  legislative  enactment.     The 
power  of  the  Legislature  over  municipal  corporations  in  all  matters  political 
or  governmental,  within  constitutional  limits,  is  conceded,  but  surely  that 
does  not  include  the  power  to  interfere  in  every  detail  of  its  internal  affairs, 
and  the  right  of  the  city  to  hire  its  own  employees  who   work   upon   the 
streets  on  such  terms  as  can  be  fairly  agreed  upon  is  one  of  the  things  that 
does  not  conceiii  the   State,  but  is  confided  to  the  local  authorities.     The 
compensation  of  all  citv  authorities  and  of  the  clerical  force  in  the  several 
departments   may   be   fixed  and   regulated   by   law,   since   their   duties   are 
public,  political  or  governmental,  but  the  wages  of  laborers  or  the  price  of 
property  is  something  that  cannot  be  fixed  and  regulated  by  statute  without 
undermining  every   principle   of   local   autonomy.   It   would   be   a   very  idle 
ceremony  to  provide  in  the  Constitution  that  all  moneys  raised  by  taxation 
in  cities  must  be  devoted  to  city  purposes  if  the  Legislature  may  enact  a 
law  which  will  enable  the  plaintiff  at  the  end  of  six  years  and  after  draw- 
ing pay  all  the  time  at  the  rate  of  three  dollars  per  day,  that  being,  so  far 
as   appears,  all  he   asked  or  expected,  to  reopen   the  account   to  add   over 
fifteen  per  cent  more  to  the  amount  paid  to  him  for  his  labor  and  which  it 
is  apparent  he  was  satisfied  with  at  the  time  as  his  compensation. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  legitimate  powers  or  functions  of  government  to  fix 
wages  any  more  than  it  is  to  prescribe  the  price  of  bread.  If  a  statute  may 
be  enacted  to  put  wages  up,  so  may  one  be  enacted  to  put  wages  down. 
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If  wages  for  the  employees  of  a  city  can  be  fixed  by  a  statute  at  five  dollars 
per  day,  they  can  be  fixed  at  fifty  cents  per  day,  all  depending  upon  the 
temper  of  a  majority  of  the  Legislature.  Such  legislation  cannot  be  justified 
upon  the  ground  that  it  is  aimed  only  at  a  great  city  existing  under  a 
legislative  charter. 

The  argument  in  that  respect  embodies  a  fundamental  error,  in  that  it 
fails  to  observe  the  le^al  character  of  a  municipal  corporation  possessed  as 
it  is  of  dual  powers;  the  one  governmental,  legislative  or  public,  and  the 
other  proprietary  or  private.  When  imposing  taxes^  enacting  ordinances  and 
conducting  public  improvements,  the  city  is  exercising  a  part  of  the  sovereign 
l)ower,  but  in  hiring  laborers  and  purchasing  property  for  the  corporate  use 
it  acts  as  a  private  individual  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities 
that  the  Constitution  secures  to  private  persons.  These  latter  powers  are 
conferred  and  exercised  for  the  private  advantage  of  the  particular  corpora- 
tion as  a  distinct  legal  personalty,  and  as  to  such  powers  and  to  property 
acquired  thereunder  and  contracts  made  with  reference  thereto,  the  corpora- 
tion is  to  be  regarded  quo  ad  hoc  a  private  corporation.  (Dillon  on  Municipal 
Corporations,  §  66.)  It  is  upon  this  principle  that  cities  are  made  liable  for 
acts  or  omissions  under  the  law  of  negligence.  The  law  of  master  and  servant 
is  applicable,  just  as  it  is  applicable  between  private  parties. 

In  Conrad  v.  Trustees  of  the  Village  of  Ithaca  (16  N.  Y.  158),  it  was  held 
that  where  the  trustees  of  the  village  were  made  by  its  charter  commis- 
sioners of  highways  they  were  to  be  regarded,  in  respect  to  that  function, 
not  as  independent  public  officers,  but  as  the  agents  of  the  corporation,  so 
as  to  make  the  latter  civilly  responsible  for  their  acts  of  omission,  according 
to  the  law  of  master  and  serv^ant.  In  a  note  to  the  case  last  cited  is  pub- 
lished an  opinicm  by  Judge  Shelden  in  Weet  v.  Trustees  of  the  Village  of 
Brockport,  wherein  he  points  out  the  principle  that  lies  at  the  basis  of  the 
rule  which  makes  a  municipal  corporation  liable  under  the  maxim  of 
respondeat  superior  as  follows:  "That  whenever  an  individual  or  a  corpora- 
tion, for  a  consideration  received  from  the  sovereign  power,  has  become 
bound  by  covenant  or  agreement,  either  express  or  implied,  to  do  certain 
things,  such  individual  or  corporation  is  liable,  in  case  of  neglect  to  perform 
such  covenant,  not  only  to  a  public  prosecution  by  indictment,  but  to  a 
private  action  at  the  suit  of  any  person  injured  by  such  neglect.  In  all  such 
cases  the  contract  made  with  the  soveign  power  is  deemed  to  enure  to 
the  benefit  of  every  individual  interested  in  its  performance."  This  liability 
of  the  municipality  as  to  the  care  of  the  streets  was  again  recognized  by 
this  court  in  Ehrgott  v.  Mayor,  etc.,  of  New  York  (96  N.  Y.  264).  Judge 
Earl,  after  citing  Conrad  v.  Trustees  of  Village  of  Ithaca  (16  N.  Y.  158); 
Eegua  V.  City  of  Rochester  (45  N.  Y.  129)  ;  Hutson  v.  Mayor,  etc.,  of  N.  Y.  (9 
N.  Y.  163)  ;  Davenport  v.  Ruckman  (37  N.  Y.  568)  ;  Hume  v.  Mayor,  etc.,  of 
N.  Y.  (74  N.  Y.  264),  observed  that  the  rule  has  been  somewhat  criticised, 
but  that  "  it  has  the  sanction  of  a  wise  public  policy,  the  support  of  good 
reasons,  and  that  its  operation  is  generally  just  and  beneficent."  This  prin- 
ciple has  been  recognized  in  many  other  cases  in  this  state  that  need  not  be 
cited.  It  has  also  been  approved  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
in  Barnes  v.  District  of  Columbia  (91  U.  S.  540),  and  by  the  Circuit  Court 
of  the  United  States  in  Barney  Dumping-Boat  Co.  v.  Mayor,  etc.,  of  City  of 
New  York,  (40  Fed.  Repr.  50). 
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In  Misaano  v.  Mayor,  etc.,  of  N.  Y.  (160  N.  Y.  123,  129)  this  court  held, 
after  a  review  of  the  authorities,  as  follows:  "It  is  clear  upon  principle 
and  authority  that  the  City  of  New  York,  in  the  ordinary  and  usual  care 
of  its  streets,  both  as  to  repairs  and  cleanliness,  is  acting  in  the  discharge 
of  a  special  power  gmnted  to  it  by  the  Legislature,  in  the  exercise  of  which 
it  is  a  legal  individual,  as  distinguished  from  its  governmental  functions 
when  it  acts  as  a  sovereign.     (Maxmilian  v.  Mayor,  etc.,  62  N.  Y.  164.)" 

In  the  present  case  the  Legislature  in  enacting  the  Labor  Law  was  dealing 
with  the  City  of  New  York  in  its  proprietary  or  private  capacity,  wherein 
it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  legal  individual  as  distinguished  from  its  govern- 
mental functions  when  it  acts  as  a  sovereign. 

Sweeping  aside  all  forms  and  seeking  to  establish  the  real  legal  situation, 
the  city  in  this  respect  is  nothing  more  than  an  aggregation  of  private  citi- 
zens who  are  taxpayers  and  as  such  are  entitled,  acting  in  the  combination 
created  by  the  charter,  to  the  protection  through  the  legal  entity  thereby 
created,  of  all  those  individual  rights  and  privileges  precisely  as  if  each  was 
actinsc  for  himself. 

If  it  be  true,  as  the  foregoing  authorities  clearly  establish,  that  a  munici- 
pal corporation,  acting  as  a  legal  individual,  is  liable  in  damages  for  the 
negligence  of  its  servant,  it  must  logically  follow  that  it  is  entitled  to  all 
the  immunities  and  privileges  incident  to  that  situation,  and  this  involves 
the  right  of  the  city  under  the  Constitution  to  hire  its  own  laborers  and 
servants,  since  it  would  be  intolerable  if  their  employment  could  be  regu- 
lated and  controlled  by  the  central  power,  while  the  city  alone  is  made  liable 
for  their  negligence  or  mistakes.  The  Legislature  may  authorize  burdens  to 
be  imposed  upon  them  for  public  works  or  improvements  and  possibly  may 
require  the  same  by  mandatory  laws  in  the  interest  of  the  general  public, 
but  this  does  not  embrace  the  power  to  dictate  to  the  city  the  wages  it 
shall  pay  to  its  employees  in  the  performance  of  its  work  or  to  deprive  the 
local  authorities  who  act  for  the  taxpayers  of  all  judgment  and  discretion 
upon  that  subject.  A  taxpayer  in  a  city  has  the  right  to  have  such  ques- 
tions decided  by  the  judgment  of  the  local  authorities  who  represent  him  and 
not  by  the  central  power  at  the  capital  of  the  State. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  every  argument  in  support  of  statutes  of  this 
character,  whether  proceeding  from  the  bench  or  the  bar,  contains  the 
broad  admission  that  if  such  laws  were  made  applicable  to  private  corpo- 
rations or  individuals  they  would  then  be  clearly  in  conflict  with  the  Con- 
stitution. These  argument.s,  like  that  to  sustain  the  statute  in  question, 
entirely  overlook  or  ignore  the  important  distinction  between  these  powers 
and  functions  of  municipal  corporations  that  are  public  or  political  and 
those  that  are  private.  This  distinction  has  nowhere  been  better  stated  and 
illustrated  than  in  the  opinion  of  Judge  Cooley  in  the  case  of  People,  etc.,  v. 
Common  Council  of  Detroit  (28  Mich.  228).  After  stating  what  he  considers 
as  settled  law,  the  proposition  that  cities,  considered  as  communities  endowed 
with  peculiar  functions  for  the  benefit  of  their  own  citizens,  have  always 
been  recognized  as  possessing  powers  and  capacities  and  as  being  entitled 
to  exemptions  distinct  from  those  which  they  possess  or  can  claim  as  con- 
veniences in  State  government;  that  they  possess  powers  and  capacities 
which  are  pHvate  in  contradistinction  to  those  in  which  the  State  is  concerned 
and   which   are   called   public ^   thus   putting   such    corporations,   as   regards 
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all  such   powers,  capacities   and  intereBts,   substantially   on   the   footing  of 
private    corporations    or    individuals,    the    learned    judge    then    proceeds    to 
amplify   this  distinction  as  f oUows :     "  Whoever  insists   upon   the   right  of 
the  State  to  interfere  and  control  by  compulsory  legislation  the  action  of 
the  local  constituency  in  matters  exclusively  of  local  concern,  should  be  pre- 
pared  to   defend  a   like   interference  in  the   action  of   private  corporations 
and  of  natural  persons.  It  is  as  easy  to  justify  on  principle,  a  law  which 
permits  the  rest  of  the  community  to  dictate  to  an  individual  what  he  shall 
eat,  and  what  he  shall  drink,  and  what  he  shall  wear,  as  to  show  any  con- 
stitutional basis  for  one  under  which  the  people  of  other  parts  of  the  State, 
through  their  representatives,  dictate  to  the  city  of  Detroit  what  fountains 
shall  be  erected  at  its  expense  for  the  use  of  its  citizens,  or  at  what  cost 
it  shall  purchase,  and  how  it  shall  improve  and  embellish  a  park  or  boule- 
vard for  the  recreation  and  enjoyment  of  its  citizens.  The  one  law  would 
rest  upon  the  same  fallacy  as  the  other,  and  the  reasons  for  opposing  and 
contesting  it  would  be  the  same  in  each  case.    And  while  it  may  be  entirely 
possible  that  in  any  particular  instance  the  interference  would  be  beneficial 
to  the  person  or  the  community  whose  rights  are  invaded,  it  is  not  to  be 
overlooked  that  an  interference  to  compel  a  person  to  submit  to  something 
for  his  own  good  may  be  made  use  of  as  a  precedent  to  compel  him  at  some 
future  time  to  submit  to  extortion  and  plunder.     The  law  very   properly 
draws  a  line  between  that  which  is  admissible  and  that  which  is  not,  and 
it  does  not  allow  outside  dictation  in  matters  purely  of  local  concern,  for 
one    very   good    reason,   among   others   equally   good,   that   the    motive    lor 
outside  interference  will  very  likely  be  something  besides  a  desire  to  do  good 
to  a  community  in  which  the  parties  interfering  have  no  personal  interest, 
unless  of  a  merely  sentimental  nature,  and  whose  burdens  they  are  not  to 
share,  or  enjoyments  participate  in.    All  such  matters  are  left  to  those  whose 
interests  will  prompt  them  to  act  with  prudence,  and  who  because  of  their 
interest,   and   because  they  relate  to  matters   that  must  come   under  their 
own  view  and  observation,  they  are  presumptively  best  qualified  to  decide 
upon." 

It  was  held  in  the  Orange  County  Road  Constr.  Co.  Case,  8upra,  that  a 
statute  making  it  a  crime  for  a  person  contracting  with  a  municipal  corpora- 
tion to  require  more  than  eight  hours*  work  for  a  day's  labor  was  uncon- 
stitutional and  void.  It  was  held  in  the  Rodgers  Case,  supra,  that  a  similar 
statute  forfeiting  a  contractor's  right  to  compensation  for  his  work  if  he 
omitted  in  doing  the  work  to  pay  what  is  called  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages, 
was  also  in  conflict  with  the  Constitution.  In  the  Rodgers  case  the  city 
resisted  the  claim  of  the  contractor  for  compensation.  It  had  no  other 
defense  and  this  court  held  that  it  constituted  no  answer  to  the  contractor's 
claim  to  set  up  a  violation  of  a  statute  which  was  invalid  and  beyond  the 
pov.'er  of  the  I^egislature  to  enact.  What  distinction,  if  any,  there  is  or  can 
be  between  these  cases  and  the  one  at  bar  I  confess  I  am  unable  to  state. 
1  leave  that  to  my  brethren  who  now  differ  with  nie,  only  adding  that  it 
does  not  seem  to  me  wise  to  introduce  fanciful  distinctionn  in  the  construction 
of  statutes  of  this  character  whenever  the  membership  of  the  court  happens 
to  be  changed.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  Rodgers  case  it  was  the 
city  that  set  up  and  claimed  the  protection  of  the  statute,  and  we  held  that 
the  law  had  no  force  or  effect  to  defeat  the  claim  of  the  contractor,  but  in 
tlie  present  case  it  is  to  be  held  that  it  is  a  good  basis  for  a  common  laborer 
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upun  which  to  assert  a  valid  claim  against  the  city  treasury;  or,  in  other 
woixls,  a  statute  held  to  be  void  as  against  the  claim  of  the  contractor  ia 
the  very  cornerstone  and  foundation  for  a  claim  against  the  city  by  one  of 
it8  servants  or  employees. 

I  am  in  favor  of  affirming  this  judgment  on  the  point  first  above  stated, 
but  I  am  not  in  favor  of  going  out  of  our  way  to  change  the  construction 
already  given  to  the  Labor  Law  on  the  basis  of  a  distinction  so  frail  and 
fanciful  as  that  contended  for  by  the  learned  counsel  for  the  plaintiff. 

Haight,  Cullen  and  Werner,  J  J.,  concur  with  Parker,  Ch.  P.;  Bartlett  and 
Vrtnn,  J  J.,  concur  with  O'Brien,  J. 

Judgment  affirmed. 

(la).  "CLOSED  SHOP"  AGREEICEHT  UlffBNFORCEABLE. 

[Jaeob9  V,  Cohm,  decided  by  the  Appellaie  Diviaion  of  Ou  Suprtnu  Courts  Second  Departmeni, 

December,  1004:  99  App.U>iv.  ^2.]  j      ^ 

An  action  was  brought  by  Meny  Jacobs,  as  president  of  the  Protective 
Coat  Tailors  and  Pressors'  Union,  Local  No.  56  of  the  United  Garment  Work- 
ers of  America,  against  the  firm  of  M.  Cohen  &  Sons,  of  New  York  City,  to 
recover  a  promissory  note  given  by  the  firm  as  collateral  security  for  the 
faithful  performance  by  them  of  the  agreement.  The  union  claimed  that 
Cohen  &  Sons  violated  this  agreement,  and  sued  to  recover  on  the  note.  In 
their  answer^  Cohen  &  Sons  Het  up  that  the  agreement  was  contrary  to 
public  policy,  and  that  the  note  was  given  without  consideration.  The  plain- 
tiff demurred  to  the  answer,  alleging  that  the  defense  was  not  sufficient,  and 
the  demurrer  was  sustained  in  an  interlocutory  judgment  at  the*  Special 
Term.  The  appellate  court,  however,  overruled  the  demurrer  and  condemned 
the  contract  as  an  unlawful  agreement.  Justice  Hirschberg,  writing  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  (concurred  in  by  Justices  Hooker  and  Woodward),  said,  in 
part: 

"Although  the  question  may  not  be  altogether  free  from  doubt,  1  think  the  spirit  and  the 
n»i»frning  of  the  unanimous  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  case  of  Curran  v.  Galen, 
(152  N.  y.  33,)  necessarily  condemns  this  contract  asSillegal.  In  that  case  the  organisation 
and  codperation  of  workingmen  was  fully  recognised  as  having  the  sanction  of  the  law  when 
the  purpose  designed  was  to  secure  and  maintain  an  advance  in  the  rate  of  wages,  but  was 
declared  to  be  against  public  policy  and  unlawful  if  the  object  sought  was  to  hamper  or  re- 
strict  the  freedom  of  the  citisen  in  pursuing  his  lawful  trade  or  calling,  and,'  through  contracts 
or  arrangements  with  employers,  to  coerce  other  workingmen  to  become  ymembers  of  the  or- 
ganization and  to  come  under  its  rules  and  conditions,  under  penalty  of  a  loss  of  position  and 
deprivation  of  emplojrment.  It  was  also  held  that  the  fact  that  a  contract  between  a  work- 
ingmen's  organisation  and  an  employers'  association  was  entered  into  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
ployers with  the  object  of  avoiding  disputes  and  conflicts  with  the  workingmen's  organisations 
does  not  legalise  a  plan  of  compelling  workingmen,  not  in  affiliation  with  the  organisation, 
to  join  it,  at  the  peril  of  being  deprived  of  their  employment  and  of  the  means  of  making  a 
livelihood. 

"By  the  terms  of  section  5  of  the  agreement,  recited  herein  in  full,  the  firm  is  not  only  pro- 
hibited from  hiring  others  than  members,  but  the  additional  restriction  is  created  that  even 
members  may  not  be  hired  without  the  production  of  a  card  signed  by  the  authorised  business 
agent  of  the  union  testifying  to  their  good  standing.  In  view  of  these  provisions  and  the 
objeots  sought  by  the  agreement,  it  iB  plain  that  the  covenant  on  the  part  of  the  firm  'to  cease 
to  employ  any  one  and  all  tnoee  employees  who  are  not  in  good  standing  and  who  do  not  con- 
form to  and  comply  with  the  rules  and  regulations'  of  the  union  upon  being  notified  to  that 
effeot  by  its  duly  credentialed  representative  is  an  engagement  upon  the  part  of  the  firm  to 
discharge  such  persons  upon  receiving  the  stipulated  notice.  The  combination  disclosed  is 
accordingly  one*the  purpose  of  whioh  is  to  hamper  and  restrict  freedom  of  employment  on  the 
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part  of  both  the  master  and  the  Benrant  under  penalty  of  both  loss  of  service  and  deprivation 
of  employment,  and  to  coerce  aJl  workingmen  within  the  field  of  ita  operation  to  become  and 
to  remain  members  of  the  contracting  organization.  Such  a  combination  was  distinctly 
declared  to  be  unlawful  in  the  Cuiran  case.  It  is  true  that  in  that  case  there  were  elements 
of  falsehood  and  malice,  but  no  special  significance  appears  to  have  been  attached  to  them 
the  underlying  principle  which  controlled  the  court  being  the  necessity  of  preserving  in  a  free 
eountry  the  utmost  liberty  in  the  pursuit  of  lawful  occupations,  without  the  imposition  of 
conditions  not  required  for  the  promotion  of  the  general  welfare." 

In  the  Gumming  case,  however.  Judge  Gray,  in  a  memorandum  expressing 

concurrence  with  Chief  Judge  Parker,  emphasized  the  distinction  between 
the  Curran  and  Ciunming  cases  as  resting  on  the  elements  of  falsehood  and 
malice,  which  were  present  in  the  former  and  absent  in  the  latter  case.  Jus- 
tice Bartlett,  in  a  dissenting  opinion  concurred  in  by  Justice  Jenks,  notes 
the  distinction  between  the  Curran  case  and  the  one  before  the  court,  in  the 
following  terms: 

"  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  such  a  contract  as  is  pleaded  here  in  the  second  separate 
defense  is  on  its  face,  and  without  any  averment  of  malicious  motive,  one  which  the  law  con* 
demns.  I  cannot  see  why  a  man  may  not  be  permitted  to  enter  into  a  restrictive  agreement 
of  this  character  if  his  purpose  in  doing  so  is  to  secure  the  best  service  in  the  performance  of 
the  work  which  he  desires  to  have  done,  although  the  effect  of  the  agreement  is  in  some  respects 
detrimental  to  others,  as,  for  example,  to  those  who  are  not  admitted  to  his  service  because 
they  do  not  belong  to  an  organisation  of  workingmen  whom  he  deems  best  fitted  to  perform 
the  labor  -which  he  desires  performed.  If  it  were  pleaded  here  that  the  sole  purpose  of  this 
contract  was  to  injure  other  workingmen  or  hamper  their  freedom  in  pursuing  their  lawful 
calling,  or  to  coerce  them  to  do  an  act  injurious  to  themselves,  a  different  case  would  be  pre- 
sented; but  in  my  opinion  a  contract  having  the  lawful  purpose  of  benefiting  the  parties  thereto 
by  procuring  for  the  employer  the  most  capable  workmen,  and  not  involving  the  exercise  of 
any  physical  force  or  rratraint  or  violence,  is  not  invalidated  because  of  the  possibility  or 
probability ^hat  its  operation  may  have  a  detrimental  effect  upon  the  interests  of  others." 

(13).  LABOR  combinations.  EXCLUSIVE  AGREEMENTS,  PICKETING,  BOYCOTTING, 

ETC. 

[MUUr  V.  Uniied  State*  Printing  Co.,*  decided  by  the  Appellate  Divinan  of   the  Supreme  Cowrie 

Second  Dtpartment,  Dectmber,  1904;  99  App.  Div.  606 1 

"  The  defendants  should  not  be  restrained  from  organizing  a  strike  against 
the  defendant  printing  company.  An  employee  who  has  not  bound  himself  tg 
his  master  by  contract  can  not  be  bound  to  him  by  law.  Therefore,  he  may 
quit  his  work.  If  he  may  quit  his  work  absolutely,  he  may  quit  it  because 
the  conditions  thereof  are  not  to  his  liking,  and  he  is  free  to  say  that  he 
will  not  take  up  that  work  until  the  conditions  are  to  his  liking.  What  one 
may  lawfully  do  alone  he  may  do  in  concert,  and  hence  a  strike  is  not,  per  se, 
unlawful.  The  court  in  Nat.  Protective  Association  v.  Cumming  (170  N.  Y. 
315,  321)  did  not  differ  over  the  proposition  that  'a  peaceable  and  orderly 
strike  not  to  harm  others,  but  to  improve  their  own  condition,  is  not  in  viola- 
tion of  the  law.*     See,  too,  Wunch  v.  Shankland   (59  App.  Div.  482). 

PICKETING. 

"  *  Picketing '  may  simply  mean  the  stationing  of  men  for  observation.  If 
in  the  doing  of  this  act,  solely  for  such  purpose,  there  be  no  molestation  or 
physical  annoyance,  or  let  or  hindrance  of  any  person,  then  it  can  not  be  said 
that  such  an  act  is,  per  se,  unlawful.     But  '  picketing '  may  also  mean  the 

*  Joined  with  the  printing  company  as  defendants  were  representatives  of  electrotypers  and 
stereotjrpers'  unions,  who  had  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  company  that  provided 
for  the  "unionizing"  of  the  establishment.  Plaintiffs  were  non-union  employees  who  peti- 
tioned the  court  for  an  order  restraining  the  company  from  discharging  them  on  the  ground 
that  the  exclusive  agreement  was  a  conspiracy.  For  additional  details,  see  Department  of 
Labor  Bulletin,  Dee.  1904,  p.  406. 
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stationing  of  a  man  or  men  to  coerce  or  to  threaten,  or  to  intimidate  or  to  halt 
or  to  turn  aside  against  their  will  those  who  would  go  to  and  from  the  pick- 
eted place  to  do  business,  or  to  work«  or  to  seek  work  therein,  or  in  some  other 
way  to  hamper,  hinder,  or  harass  the  free  dispatch  of  business  by  the 
employer.  In  that  case,  picketing  may  well  be  said  to  be  unlawful.  But  the 
vice  of  the  injunctive  order  lies  in  the  fact  that  this  word,  unqualified,  may 
signify  a  lawful  act.  »  »  »  j  may  add  that  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
that  all  picketing  which  goes  no  further  than  'persuasion  and  entreaty'  of 
those  who  are  about  to  work  or  to  seek  work  or  to  do  business  in  the  picketed 
place  is  absolutely  lawful.  A  wayfarer  upon  the  public  street  should  be  free 
for  peaceful  travel.  No  man  against  my  will  has  the  legal  right  to  occupy 
the  public  street  to  arrest  my  course  or  to  join  me  on  my  way,  be  he  ever  so 
polite  or  gentle  in  his  insistence.  There  may  be  no  intimidation,  and  yet  an 
interruption  of  peaceful  travel.     There  may  be  annoyance  without  danger. 

BOYCOTTING. 

"The  experience  of  Captain  Boycott  has  added  to  our  language  a  substan- 
tive and  a  verb.  There  is  little  if  any  question  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
substantive,  but  there  is  no  commonly  accepted  definition  of  the  verb.  Some 
courts  have  defined  it  as  necessarily  implying  violence,  or  intimidation,  or 
the  threat  thereof;  others,  as  but  necessarily  implying  abstention.  A  may 
refuse  to  trade  with  B  unless  B  changes  a  certain  policy,  and  A  may  think 
thajb  his  attitude  is  necessary  for  his  own  welfare  and  protection.  It  can  not 
be  contended  that  A  thereby  offends  the  law. 

"  Judge  Cooley,  in  his  work  on  torts,  says :  '  It  is  a  part  of  every  man's 
civil  right  that  he  be  left  at  liberty  to  refuse  business  relations  with  any 
person  whomsoever,  whether  the  refusal  rests  upon  reason  or  is  the  result  of 
whim,  caprice,  prejudice  or  malice.  With  his  reasons,  neither  the  public  nor 
third  persons  have  any  concern.'  If  A  may  take  this  step,  it  does  not  seem 
logical  to  hold  that  A  and  C  together  may  not,  and  may  not,  by  argument, 
persuasion  and  entreaty,  bring  D  and  E  to  their  side.  If  A,  C,  D  and  E  can 
not  do  what  A  alone  may  lawfully  do,  the  vice  must  be  in  the  combination. 
But  there  is  no  dissent  in  our  highest  court  over  the  proposition  in  Nat. 
Protective  Association  v.  Gumming  that  *  Whatever  one  may  do  alone  he  may 
do  in  combination  with  others,  provided  they  have  no  unlawful  object  in 
view.  Mere  numbers  do  not  ordinarily  affect  the  quality  of  an  act.'  A's 
attitude  may  be  trivial  as  to  B,  when  that  of  the  combination  might  enforce 
B's  concession,  but  this  affords  no  legal  reason  against  such  combination. 

"It  is  not  in  the  breast  of  the  court  to  stamp  as  illegal  a  combination  for 
the  betterment  of  the  interests  of  the  members  thereof  or  of  some  of  them, 
and  which  without  incidental  violence  or  intimidation,  severs  all  business 
dealings  with  an  outsider  until  it  may  secure  it.  If  this  be  illegal,  where  can 
we  draw  the  line  so  as  to  countenance  association  to  insure  united,  and, 
therefore,  effective,  action  to  right  what  seems  wrong,  or  to  correct  what 
seems  an  abuse,  or  to  mark  disapproval  of  some  policy  in  the  every  day 
affairs  of  our  social  life?  The  protest  of  one  under  threat  of  abstention 
may  be  unheeded  in  view  of  the  slightness  of  the  penalty,  when  a  like 
protest  of  many,  with  similar  threat,  is  effective,  and  only  because  the 
penalty  is  too  great  to  pay.  Lawful  and  concerted  protest  can  regulate  many 
things  within  the  law  without  invoking  paternal  government. 
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"  It  may  be  that  the  result  of  the  boycott  is  a  loss  to  him  proscribed.  Else 
the  combination  would  fail  of  its  purpose.  But  when  the  result  sought  by  a 
boycott  is  to  protect  the  members  of  the  combination  or  to  enhance  their 
welfare,  that  loss  is  but  the  incident  of  the  act,  the  means  whereby  the  ulti- 
mate end  is  gained  •  ♦  ♦  i  think  that  the  statement  of  Bouvier  is  cor- 
rect: 'A  boycott  is  not  unlawful  unless  attended  with  some  act  which 
in  itself  is  illegal.'  I  think  that  the  verb  *to  boycott'  does  not  necessarily 
signify  that  the  doers  employ  violence,  intimidation  or  other  unlawful 
coercive  means,  but  that  it  may  be  correctly  used  in  the  sense  of  the  act 
of  a  combination  in  refusing  to  have  business  dealings  with  another  until 
he  removes  or  ameliorates  conditions  which  are  deemed  inimical  to  the 
welfare  of  the  members  of  the  combination,  or  some  of  them,  or  grants  con- 
cessions which  are  deemed  to  make  for  that  purpose.  And  as  such  a  com- 
bination may  be  formed  and  held  together  by  argument,  persuasion,  entreaty 
or  by  the  *  touch  of  nature,*  and  may  accomplish  its  purpose  without  vio- 
lence or  other  unlawful  means,  i.  e.,  simply  by  abstention,  I  think  it  cannot 
be  said  that  *  to  boycott '  is  to  offend  the  law.  •  •  *  In  People  v.  Kortka 
(4  N.  Y.  Crim.  Rep.  429),  so  frequently  cited,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  Barrett,  J., 
charged  us  follows:  *The  mere  fact  is  that  the  defendants  entered  into 
nn  agreement  to  withhold  their  custom  from  Mrs.  Landgraff,  and  to  solicit 
others  to  withhold  theirs,  and  that  in  the  carrying  out  of  that  agreement 
they  did  not  make  use  of  illegal  means  or  methods,  they  are  not  guilty  of 
conspiracy  and  should  be  acquitted.  •  ♦  ♦  Even  though  you  And  that 
the  object  of  the  agreement  or  confederation  of  the  defendants  was'  to 
adopt  measures  having  tendency  to  diminish  the  gains  and  profits  of  Mrs. 
Landgraff,  that  of  itself  is  not  unlawful  unless  the  means  adopted  to  carry 
out  the  measure  were  unlawful.' 

"The  discharges  in  this  case  are  the  result  of  the  agreement  between  the 
printing  company  and  the  union.  It  is  clear  enough  that  the  company  made 
this  agreement  in  order  to  end  the  strike  and  the  boycott.  Thus  the  defend- 
ants secured  the  exclusive  employment  of  their  members,  an  adjustment  of 
wages,  and  a  determination  of  the  working  hours.  If  the  defendants  had  the 
right  to  refuse  to  work  for  the  printing  company  until  their  demands  were 
met,  I  cannot  see  why  they  could  not  agree  that  they  would  work  only  under 
conditions  which  represented  a  concession  of  such  demands.  If  the  employer 
preferred  to  have  these  workmen  work  for  him  on  the  conditions  that  he 
should  employ  none  but  their  fellows,  increase  their  wages  and  settle  the 
hours  of  labor  than  to  have  them  strike  and  organize  a  boycott,  I  cannot 
see  why  in  the  exercise  of  its  right  to  regulate  its  own  affairs  it  could  not 
follow  the  course  and  make  the  agreement. 

WHEN  A  COMBINATION  DOES  NOT  CONSTITUTE  CONSPiaACy. 

"There  is  a  manifest  discrimination,  well  recognized,  between  a  combina- 
tion of  workmen  to  secure  the  exclusive  employment  of  its  members  by  a 
refusal  to  work  with  others  and  a  combination  whose  primary  object  is  to  pro- 
cure the  discharge  of  an  outsider  and  his  deprivation  of  all  employment.  In 
the  first  case,  the  action  of  the  combination  is  primarily  for  the  betterment  of 
its  fellow  members.  In  the  second  case,  such  action  is  primarily  to  im- 
poverish and  to  crush  another  by  making  it  impossible  for  him  to  work 
there  or,  so  far  as  may  be  possible,  anywhere.    The  difference  is  between  com- 
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bination  for'  welfare  of  self  and  that  for  the  persecution  of  another.  The 
primary  purpose  of  one  may  necessarily  but  incidently  require  the  discharge 
of  an  outsider,  the  primary  purpose  of  the  other  is  such  discharge  and,  so 
far  as  possible,  an  exclusion  from  all  labor  in  his  calling.  Self -protection 
may  cause  incidental  injury  to  another.  Self-protection  does  not  aim  at 
malevolent  injury  to  another.  The  law  views  an  injury  arising  from  com- 
petition differently  from  an  injury  done  in  persecution.  ♦  •  •  That  the 
aim  of  the  union  was  not  the  discharge  of  the  plaintiffs  as  individuals  ia 
clear  from  the  clause  in  the  agreement  that  they  and  all  other  present  em- 
ployees would  be  admitted  to  the  union.  Thus,  it  was  willing  to  avert  in  the 
only  way  possible  the  injury  to  the  present  employees  which  might  arise 
from  the  agreement  that  henceforth  only  union  men  should  be  employed.  It 
would  seem  that  the  purpose  was  not  to  drive  out  non-imion  men  that 
places  might  be  made  for  union  men,  but  to  assure  that  there  should  be  no 
employees  in  this  branch  who  were  not  members  of  the  union. 

"It  may  well  be  that  the  union  deemed  it  essential  to  the  interests  of  its 
members  who  were  employed  that  all  the  employees  should  be  allied  so  as 
to  act  henceforth  in  concert  on  questions  of  wages,  work  hours,  privileges 
or  of  the  employment  of  only  those,  to  work  with  them,  who  were  approved 
by  them  as  skillful  and  competent.  This  is  a  fair  inference,  because  the 
union  did  not  need  to  afford  this  privilege  of  admission.  If  it  be  said  that 
the  employer  insisted  on  this  provision,  nevertheless,  it  appears  that  the 
union  was  willing  to  insert  it.  Presumably  it  would  not  have  done  so  if 
the  object  of  the  strike  was  to  cause  the  discharge  of  the  plaintiffs  and  their 
fellows,  unless,  of  coivse,  the  strike  had  failed  in  such  respect.  What  is  the 
scope  and  effect  of  the  agreement  but  to  secure  the  employment  of  workmen 
under  the  conditions  imposed  by  them? 

"The* printing  company  agrees  to  take  their  labor  imder  these  conditions 
and  the  workmen  agree  to  give  it  under  these  conditions.  Is  either  party 
to  the  contract  seeking  to  avoid  it?  If  the  employer  has  the  right  to  employ 
whom  it  chooses  and  the  employees  have  the  right  to  work  for  whom  they 
choose  and  under  such  conditions  as  they  may  impose,  is  an  outsider  to  be 
heard  that  the  agreement  between  employer  and  employee  must  not  be  per- 
foi-med  because  perforce  thereof  the  employer  can  no  longer  keep  him  in 
.service?  How  can  he  be  heard  unless  he  has  some  vested  right  of  retention 
by  the  employer? 

'*  It  may  be  queried  whether  the  plaintiff  has  any  status  to  attack  this 
agreement.  •  ♦  ♦  Assume  that  the  agreement  is  performed,  what  results 
to  the  plaintiffs  who  refuse  to  join  the  union?  Their  discharge  from  this 
employment.  But  is  not  the  employer  free  to  discharge  them  even  without 
reason  or  for  any  reason  which  seems  to  him  sufficient,  no  matter  how 
shortsighted,  quixotic,  unjust  or  arbitrary?  Independent  of  the  obligation 
of  contract,  the  workman  may  quit  employment  and  the  master  may  dis- 
charge the  workman  beyond  the  interference  of  the  courts.  If  the  employer 
can  compel  the  employee  to  work  against  the  latter's  will,  this  is  servitude. 
If  the  employee  can  compel  the  employer  to  give  him  work  against  the  em- 
ployer's will,  this  is  oppression.  If  the  courts  sit  to  prevent  discharges  of 
workmen  or  to  require  the  workmen  to  remain  at  service,  they  exercise  a 
paternal  and  visitatorial  function  beyond  my  ideas  of  their  province.  It 
would  be  a  step  far  in  advance  were  the  courts  to  sit  in  scrutiny  of  the 
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reasons  for  the  acts  of  either  employee  or  employer.  It  would  be  intolerable 
if  every  discharge  or  every  quittance  of  work  must  receive  the  advice  of  a 
court  only  when  the  respective  grounds  thereof  appealed  to  its  judgment. 
The  court  is  neither  employer  nor  employee  and  cannot  stand  in  the  shoes 
of  either  one. 

"I  will  assume  that  but  for  the  agreement  with  the  union  the  printing 
company  would  not  discharge  the  plaintiffs.  Can  the  printing  company  come 
to  the  court  and  say:  I  have  made  an  agreement  which  I  do  not  seek  to 
avoid;  perforce  of  it  I  intend  to  discharge  the  plaintiffs  if  they  remain  non- 
union men,  but  were  it  not  for  the  agreement  1  would  have  no  reason 
to  discharge  them;  therefore,  halt  me  in  the  doing  of  this  thing?  If  the 
court  intervenes,  does  it  not  do  so  because  it  can  determine  the  right  of  the 
master  to  discharge  by  weighing  his  reasons  for  it?  The  employer  is  not 
the  ward  of  the  court.  The  court  puts  the  responsibility  upon  him.  It 
assumes  that  he  is  free  to  choosy,  but  at  the  same  time  it  assures  the  em- 
ployee of  the  right  to  choose,  and  when  the  employer  has  chosen,  it  does 
not  stay  his  election  upon  any  scrutiny  of  his  reasons.  It  will  not  halt  him 
when  he  proposes  to  go  on.  And  the  employee  cannot  be  heard  upon  the 
reasons  which  move  the  employer  to  discharge  him.  Unless,  then,  the 
plaintiffs  have  a  right  to  retention,  what  interest  have  they  that  warrants 
the  court  to  hear  their  plea  that  the  employer  must  not  perform  the  agree- 
ment because  it  involves  their  discharge? 
•  ••***•••*•• 

"  1  said  at  the  outset  that  the  judgment  on  trial  may  be  far  different  from 
the  determination  upon  the  papers  now  before  us.  The  evidence  may  put 
the  combination  within  the  prohibition  of  the  principle  of  Curran  v.  Galen, 
may  justify  an  injunction  against  the  j)icketing  in  the  manner  of  its  doing, 
against  the  boycotting  in  the  methods  of  its  practice,  and  more.  But  as  I 
think  that  the  printing  company  is  free  to  discharge  the  plaintiffs  and  their 
other  workmen  and  that  the  other  defendants  have  the  right  to  organize  a 
strike,  and  to  picket  and  boycott  within  the  limitations  which  I  have  sought 
to  state  in  this  opinion,  and  that  the  record  does  not  justify  a  retention 
of  the  injunction  against  picketing  and  boycotting,  with  specifications  and 
limitations,  the  order  must  be  modified  in  accord  with  these  views  and  aa 
modified,  must  be  affirmed,  without  costs." 
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APPENDIX  m. 

LEGISLATIVE  BILLS  OF  1904  AFFECTING  LABOR  INTERESTS. 

HEALTH  AKD    SAFETY. 
Ezkibit  1. 

PROVIDIRG  FOR  A  MAXIMUM  FIFTY-FOUR  HOUR  WEEK. 

Assembly  Bill  No.  1123  (Int.  No.  906)  Introduced  by  Mr.  Mortimer  March  4.  1904  (Identical 
with  Senate  BUI  No.  878,  introduced  by  Mr.  Townsend).  Referred  to  Ck)mmittee  on  Labor 
and  Industries.     Not  reported. 

To   AMEND  THE   LABOR   LAW,   RELATIVE  TO   HOURS   OF   LABOR. 

Section  1.  iSection  seventy-seven  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  fifteen  of 
the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  entitled  "An  act  in  relation 
to  labor,  constituting  chapter  thirty-two  of  the  general  laws "  as  amended 
by  chapter  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-nine,  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

§  77.  Hours  of  labor  of  minors  and  women. — No  minor  under  the  age  of 
eighteen  years,  and  no- female  shall  be  employed  in  any  factory  in  this  State 
for  more  than  fifty -four  hours  in  any  one  week,  nor  before  seven  o'clock  in 
the  morning  or  after  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  any  day  (except  to  make  a 
shorter  work  day  on  the  last  day  of  the  week),  or  more  hours  in  any  one 
week  than  will  make  an  average  of  nine  hours  per  day  for  the  whole  number 
of  da.Y9  so  worked.  A  printed  notice  stating  the  number  of  hours  per  day 
for  each  day  of  the  week  required  of  such  persons,  and  the  time  when  such 
work  shall  l)ogin  and  end,  shall  be  kept  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  in 
each  room  where  such  person  or  persons  shall  be  employed.  But  such  per- 
sons may  begin  tlioir  work  after  the  time  for  beginning  and  stop  before  the 
time  for  ending  such  work  mentioned  in  such  notice,  but  they  shall  not  be 
required  to  perform  any  labor  in  such  factory  except  as  stated  herein.  The 
terms  of  such  notice  shall  not  be  changed  after  the  beginning  of  labor  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week  without  the  consent  of  the  factory  inspector. 

§  2.  Section  seventy-eight  is  hereby  repealed. 

§  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


Exhibit  2. 

RELATIVE  TO  SUNDAY  CLOSING  OF  GROCERY  STORES. 

Assembly  Bill  No.  1804.     Introduced  by  Mr.  Monroe  January  14,  1904  (No.  26).     Four  times 
amended.     Laid  aside  on  order  of  second  reading. 

To  AMEND  THE  PENAL  CODE  RELATIVE  TO  THE  BALE  OF  PREPARED  MEATS,  SALADS 

AND   CHEESE   ON    SUNDAYS. 

Section  1.  Section  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  of  the  penal  code  is  hereby, 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

§  267.  Public  traffic. — All  manner  of  [public]  selling  or  offering  for  sale  or 
delivery  of  any  property  on  Sunday  is  prohibited,  except  [that  articles  of  food 

Explanation — Matter  italicized  is  new;  matter  in  brackets  [  ]  is  old  law  to  be  omitted. 
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may  be  sold  and  supplied  at  any  time  before  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
except  also]  that  meals  may  be  sold  to  be  eaten  on  the  premises  where  sold  or 
served  elsewhere  by  caterers;  and  fresh  fruits,  prepared  tobacco,  milk,  ice  and 
soda  water  may  be  sold  in  places  other  than  where  [spirituous  or  malt  liquors 
or  wines]  groceries  and  vegetables  are  kept  or  offered  for  sale  a>nd  except  also 
that  between  the  hours  of  five  and  eight  in  the  evening,  prepared  meats  and 
fish,  salads  and  cheese  may  be  sold.  And  except  that  between  the  period  of 
June  fifteenth  and  September  fifteenth  inclusive  in  each  year  milk  and  ice 
may  be  delivered  up  to  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  But  nothing  in  said  last 
sentence  contained  shall  authorize  the  opening  of  the  place  of  business  to  admit 
customers.  [Fruit]  Flowers,  confectionery,  newspapers,  drugs,  medicines  and 
surgical  appliances  may  be  sold  in  a  quiet  and  orderly  manner  at  any  time 
of  the  day,  the  provisions  of  this  section,  however,  shall  not  be  construed  to 
allow  or  permit  the  public  sale  or  exposing  for  sale  or  delivery  of  uncooked 
flesh  foods  or  meats,  fresh  or  salt  at  any  hour  or  time  of  the  day.  Nothing 
in  this  act  contained  shall  be  construed  as  prohibiting  or  affecting  the  sale 
and  delivery  of  milk,  cream,  ice  cream,  butter  or  cheese  by  any  pasteurizing 
milk  plant  or  company;  or  the  sale  and  delivery  of  milk  or  cream  by  any 
person,  firm  or  company  on  any  milk  route  of  such  person,  firm  or  company, 
at  any  hour  of  the  day  on  Sunday. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  September  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  four. 

{ 


Exhibit  3. 

TO  PROHIBIT  THE  MAKUFACTURB  OF    CERTAIN  ARTICLES  IN  TENEMENTS. 

Aaaembly  Bill  No.  1684,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Adams,  March  24,  1904  (No.  1227).     Referred 
to  Committee  on  Labor  and  Induatriea.     Not  reported. 

To  AMEND  THE   LABOR  LAW,   RELATING   TO   GOODS    MANUFACTURED   IN   TENEMENT 

HOUSES. 

Section  1.  Section  one  hundred  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  fifteen  of  the 
laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  entitled  "An  act  in  relation  to 
labor,  constituting  chapter  thirty-two  of  the  general  laws,"  as  amended  by 
chapter  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-nine,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

§  100.  Manufacturing,  altering,  repairing  or  finishing  articles  in  tenements. — 
No  room  or  apartment  in  any  tenement  or  dwelling  house,  or  in  a  building 
situated  in  the  rear  of  any  tenement  or  dwelling  hou3e«  shall  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  manufacturing,  altering,  repairing  or  finishing  therein,  any  coats, 
vests,  knee  pants,  trousers,  overalls,  cloaks,  hats,  caps,  suspenders,  jerseys, 
blouses,  dresses,  waists,  waists  bands,  underwear,  neckwear,  furs,  fur  trim- 
mings, fur  garments,  skirts,  shirts,  purses,  feathers,  artificial  flowers,  cigar- 
ettes, cigars  [or],  umbrellas,  collars,  cuffs,  shirts  or  shirt  vxiists  made  of  cotton 
or  linen  fabrics  and  that  arc  subjected  to  the  laundering  process  before  being 
offered  for  sale.  And  all  such  articles  as  enumerated  aforesaid  shall  be  manu- 
factured, altered,  repaired  or  finished  in  factories,  duly  licensed  and  inspected 
by  the  commissioner  of  labor,  [unless  a  license  is  secured  therefor  as  pro- 
vided in  this  article.     But  nothing  herein  contained  shall  apply  to  collars, 

ExPLAif  ATTON — Matter  italicised  is  new;  mutter  in  brackets  [  ]  is  old  law  to  be  omitted 
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cuiTs,  shirts  or  shirt  waists  made  of  cotton  or  linen  fabrics  that  are  subjected 
to  the  laundering  process  before  being  offered  for  sale.]     Application  for  such 
a   license  shall  be  made  to   the    [factory  inspector]    commiasioner  of  labor, 
[by  any  family  or  a  member  thereof  desiring  to  manufacture,  alter,  repair  or 
finish  any  of  such  articles  in  any  room  or  apartment  in  any  tenement  or 
dwelling  house,  or  by  any  person  desiring  to  perform  such  work  in  any  build- 
ing in  the  rear  of  any  tenement  or  dwelling  house.]     Such  application  shall 
describe  auch  factory  or  workshop  and  [the  room  or  apartment,]  shall  specify 
the  number  of  persons  to  be  employed  therein  and  shall  be  in  such  form  as 
the  [factory  inspector]  commissioner  of  labor  may  determine.     Blank  applica- 
tions shall  be  prepared  and  furnished  by  the  [factory  inspector]  commissioner 
of  labor.    Before  any  such  license  is  granted,  an  inspection  of  sitch  factory 
or  workshop  [the  room,  apartment  or  building]  sought  to  be  licensed  must  be 
made   by   the    [factory    inspector]    commissioner   of   labor.     If   the    [factory 
inspector]   commissioner  of  labor  ascertain   that   such  factory  or  workshop 
[room,  apartment  or  building]   is  in  a  clean  and  proper  sanitary  condition 
and  that  the  articles  specified  in  this  section  may  be  manufactured  therein 
under  clean  and  healthful  condition,  he  shall  grant  a  license  permitting  the 
use  of  siich  factory  or  workshop  [room,  apartment  or-  building,]  for  the  pur- 
pose of  manufacturing,  altering,  repairing  or  finishing  such  articles.     Each 
license  shall  state  the  maximum  number  of  persons  who  may  be  employed  in 
such  factory  or  workshop  [the  room  or  rooms]  to  which  such  license  relates. 
The  number  of  persons  to  be  so  employed  shall  be  determined  by  the  number 
of  cubic  feet  of  air  space  contained  in  such  factory  or  workshop  [each  room 
or  apartment]  mentioned  in  such  license,  allowing  not  less  than  two  hundred 
and  fifty  cubic  feet  for  each  person  employed  between  the  hours  of  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  six  o'clock  in  the  evening;  and,  unless  by  a  special  writ- 
ten permit  of  the   [factory  inspector]   commissioner  of  labor,  not  less  than 
four  hundred  cubic  feet  for  each  person  employed  therein  between  the  hours 
of  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  but  no  such  per- 
mit shall  be  issued  unless  such  factory  or  workshop  [room  or  apartment]  is 
lighted  by  electricity  or  other  suitable  light,  at  all  times  during  such  hours, 
while  such  persons  are  employed  therein.     Such  license  must  be  framed  and 
posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  such  factory  or  toorkshop   [each  room  or 
apartment]  to  which  it  relates.     It  may  be  revoked  by  the  [factory  inspector] 
commissioner  of  labor  if  the  health  of  the  commimity  or  of  the  employees 
requires  it,  or  if  it  appears  that  the  factory  or  workshop   [rooms  or  apart- 
ments] to  which  such  license  relates  are  not  in  a  healthy  and  proper  sanitary 
condition.     Every  such  factory  or  workshop  or  any  building  in  the  rear  of  a 
tenement  or  dwelling  house,  [room  or  apartment]  in  which  any  of  the  articles 
named  in  this  section  are  manufactured,  altered,  repaired  or  finished  shall  be 
kept  in  a  clean  and  sanitary  condition  and  shall  be  subject  to  inspection  and 
examination  by  the   [factory  inspector]   commissioner  of  labors  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  whether  said  garments  or  articles  or  any  part  or  parts 
thereof,  are  clean  and  free  from  vermin  and  every  matter  of  an  infectious  or 
contagious  nature.     No  person  shall  hire,  employ  or  contract  with  [any  mem- 
ber of  a  family,  or]  any  person  or  persons  not  holding  a  license  therefor,  to 
manufacture,  alter,  repair  or  finish,  any  of  the  articles  named  in  this  section, 
[in  any  room  or  apartment  in  any  tenement  or  dwelling  house  or  in  any  room 
or  apartment  in  any  building  situated  in  the  rear  of  a  tenement  or  dwelling 
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houae  as  aforesaid.]  This  section  shall  not  prevent  the  employment  of  a 
tailor,  dressmaker  or  seamstress  by  any  person  or  persons  [or  family]  for  the 
purpose  of  making,  altering,  repairing  or  finishing  any  article  of  wearing 
apparel  for  such  person  or  persons  or  for  family  use,  or  such  tailoring  or 
dressmaking  as  is  known  to  the  trade  as  custom  tailoring  or  dressmaking  for 
individuals  and  shall  cover  all  tcork  known  as  white  goods. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  September,  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  four. 


Ezl&ibit  4. 

REQUIRmO    BUILDERS    TO    FURNISH     BONDS    FOR    THE    INDEMNIFICATION    OF 

INJURED  WORKMEN. 

Aflsembly  Bill  No.  1909,  introduced  by  Mr.  Prince,  February  23,  1904  (No.  706).     Amended 
and  paased  by  the  Assembly.    Referred  to  Senate  Committee  on  Judiciary.     Not  reported. 

To  AMEND  THE  LABOR  LAW,  RELATING   TO  SCAFFOLDING  FOR  USE  OF  EMPLOYEES. 

Section  1.  Section  eighteen  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  fifteen  of  the  laws 
of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  entitled  "An  act  in  relation  to  labor, 
constituting  chapter  thirty-two  of  general  laws,"  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

§  18.  Scaffolding  for  use  of  employees. — A  person  employing  or  directing 
another  to  perform  labor  of  any  kind  in  the  erection,  repairing,  altering  or 
painting  of  a  house,  building  or  structure  shall  not  furnish  or  erect,  or  cause 
to  be  furnished  or  erected  for  the  performance  of  such  labor,  scaffolding, 
hoists,  stays,  ladders,  or  other  mechanical  contrivances  which  are  unsafe, 
unsuitable  or  improper,  and  which  are  not  so  constructed,  placed  and  operated 
as  to  give  proper  protection  to  the  life  and  limb  of  a  person  so  employed  or 
engaged.  Scaffolding  or  staging  swung  or  suspended  from  an  overhead  sup- 
port, more  than  twenty  feet  from  the  ground  or  floor  shall  have  a  safety  rail 
of  wood,  properly  bolted,  secured  and  braced,  rising  at  least  thirty- four 
inches  above  the  floor  or  main  portion  of  such  scaffolding  or  staging  and 
extending  along  the  entire  length  of  the  outside  and  the  ends  thereof,  and 
properly  attached  thereto,  and  such  scaffolding  or  staging  so  fastened  as  to 
prevent  the  same  from  swaying  from  the  building  or  structure.  That  in 
cities  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  population,  it  shall  he  unlawful 
for  any  pers07i,  firm  or  corporation  to  erect  or  cause  to  he  erected,  furnish  or 
cause  to  he  furnished  for  the  performance  of  such  lahor  a  scaffold  or  staging 
swung  or  suspended  from  an  overhead  support,  more  than  twenty  feet  from 
the  ground  or  floor,  for  the  pei-formance  of  such  labor,  unless  such  persout 
firm  of  corporation  shall  before  the  erection  or  furnishing  of  such  scaffold 
or  staging,  file  with  the  building  department  of  the  city  in  which  such  scaf- 
fold or  staging  is  to  be  erected  or  furnished  a  bond  to  the  people  of  the  state 
of  Xew  York,  in  the  penal  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars,  with  one  or  more 
sureties  to  be  approved  by  the  head  of  such  department,  conditioned  upon  the 
payment  of  any  judgment  ichich  any  employee  may  recover  in  an  action 
against  the  pHncipal  on  such  bond  for  damages  by  personal  injuries  sus- 
tained by  such  employee  by  reason  of  any  defect  in  the  construction,  erection, 
or  use  of  such  scaffold  or  staging.  Any  employee  who  shall  have  recovered 
such  judgment  shall  have  the  right  to  sue  on  such  bond  in  his  own  name. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Explanation— Matter  italicised  is  new;  matter  in  brackets  [  J  is  old  law  to  be  omitted. 
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EzUblt  6. 

TO  PROTECT  DBPARTMEUT  STORE  BMPLOTRBS  FROM  FIRB. 
Aaaembly  BiU  No.  603,  introduced  February  11,  1904,  by  Mr.  Qulnn  (No.  542).    Referred 
to  Committee  on  General  Laws.    Not  reported. 

To  PBOTECT   THE   LIVES  OF  EMPLOYEES    AND   PATRONS    OF    DEPABTMENT    STORES 

FROM   FIRE. 

Section  1.  All  stores,  commonly  known  as  department  stores,  having  a 
height  of  two  or  more  stories,  above  the  ground  shall  have  erected  and  con- 
structed therein,  a  stairway  of  noncombustible  material  and  enclosed  on  the 
sides,  not  less  than  five  feet  in  width,  leading  from  one  fioor  or  story  to  the 
other,  and  such  stairway  shall  be  so  constructed  that  the  stairway  on  one 
fioor  shall  not  be  more  than  thirty  feet  distant  from  the  stairway  on  another. 
There  shall  be  one  of  such  stairways  constructed  and  erected  to  every  sixty 
feet  in  width  of  floor  space  or  fraction  thereof  and  one  of  such  stairways 
shall  be  constructed  and  erected  to  every  ninety  feet  in  length  of  floor  space 
or  fraction  thereof. 

§  2.  In  all  such  stores,  commonly  known  as  department  stores,  where 
there  is  a  basement  in  which  the  retail  sale  of  merchandise  is  conducted, 
there  shall  be  constructed  and  erected,  a  stairway  of  noncombustible  material 
and  enclosed  on  the  sides  and  not  less  than  five  feet  in  width,  leading  to  the 
floor,  known  as  the  groimd  fioor  of  the  store  to  a  point  not  more  than  thirty 
feet  distant  from  the  main  entrance  to  said  store,  or  if  there  be  more  than 
one  main  entrance  to  the  store,  to  a  point  not  more  than  thirty  feet  distant 
from  one  of  the  main  entrances  thereof.  There  shall  be  one  of  such  stairways 
constructed  and  erected  for  every  sixty  feet  in  width  of  floor  space  or  frac- 
tion thereof  and  there  shall  be  one  of  such  stairways  constructed  and  erected 
for  every  ninety  feet  in  length  of  floor  space  or  fraction  thereof. 

§  3.  There  shall  be  an  exit  from  all  such  stores  comftionly  known  as  depart- 
ment stores,  to  each  sixty  feet  frontage  thereof. 

§  4.  All  doors,  forming  a  means  of  exit  from  such  stores  commonly  known 
as  department  stores,  shall  open  outward. 

§  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  owner,  lessee,  proprietor,  or  manager  of 
such  store,  commonly  known  as  a  department  store,  on  or  before  the  first  day 
of  October,  nineteen  hundred  and  four,  to  cause  such  stairways  and  exits  to 
be  constructed  and  erected  and  maintained .  and  if  such  owner,  proprietor, 
lessee,  or  manager  shall  fail  to  provide,  or  erect  and  maintain  such  stair- 
ways and  exits  before  the  first  day  of  October,  nineteen  hundred  and  four, 
then  the  local  authorities  shall  proceed  to  erect  such  stairways  and  exits 
and  the  costs  thereof  may  be  recovered  by  an  action  at  law  from  the  owner, 
lessee,  proprietor,  or  manager  of  such  store. 

§  6.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  supersede  the  provisions  of  any  spe- 
cial law  building  code,  or  ordinance  inconsistent  therewith. 

§  7.  The  superintendent  of  buildings  of  each  city  is  hereby  charged  with 
the  execution  of  this  statute  but  in  such  cities  that  have  no  superintendent 
of  buildings,  the  district  attorney  of  the  county  is  hereby  charged  with  the 
execution  of  this  act. 

§  8.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  October,  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  four. 
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Exliibit  6. 

REQTJIRINO  THE  IIVSPECTION  OF  LOCOMOTIVE  BOILERS. 

Senate  Bill  No.  1037.  introduced  by  Mr.  Dowllns,  March  23,  1004  (No.  705).     AdTaneed  to 
third  reading  and  recommitted  to  Committee  on  Railroads. 

To  AMEND  CHAPTER  FIVE  HUNDRED  AND  SIXTY-m'E  OF  THE  LAWS  OF  EIGHTEEN 
HUNDRED  AND  NINETY  KNOWN  AS  THE  RAILROAD  LAW  BY  ADDING  A  NEW  SEC- 
TION THERETO  TO  BE  KNOWN  AS  SECTION  FOBTY-NINE-A  WITH  REFERENCE  TO 
INSPECTION   OF   LOCOMOTIVE   BOILERS. 

Section  1.  Chapter  five  hundred  and  Bixty-flve  of  the  laws  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety,  known  as  the  railroad  law  is  liereby  amended  by  adding 
a  new  section  thereto  to  be  known  as  section  forty-nine-a  and  to  read  as 
f  olows : 

§  49-a.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  railroad  corporation  operating  its 
road  by  steam  to  cause  to  be  inspected  at  least  once  every  three  months 
every  locomotive  boiler,  owned,  operated  or  controlled  by  it,  or  in  its  pos- 
session; such  inspection  to  be  certified  to  by  the  party  making  the  same 
under  the  direction  of  said  corporation  and  such  certificate  in  writing  desig- 
nating by  number  the  boiler  inspected  with  a  certificate  of  said  corpora- 
tion showing  that  he  was  authorized  by  it  to  make  the  same,  to  be  filed  in 
the  office  of  the  board  of  railroad  commissioners  within  ten  days  after  each 
said  examination  has  been  made.  No  such  inspecting  shall  be  made  by  any 
person  having  the  care,  management  or  control  of  locomotive  boilers  for  said 
corporation,  person  or  persons,  nor  shall  such  certificate  be  signed  by  any 
such  person.  Every  corporation,  person  or  persons  operating  such  railroad 
and  violating  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of 
one  hundred  dollars  for  each  ofTcnse,  and  the  further  penalty  of  ten  dollars 
for  each  day  it  shall  ^mit  or  neglect  to  comply  with  said  provisions.  Any 
person  shall  upon  application  to  the  secretary  of  said  board  of  railroad 
commissioners  and  on  payment  of  such  reasonable  fee  as  said  board  may  by 
rule  fix,  be  furnished  with  a  copy  of  any  such  certificate.  Any  corporation, 
person  or  persons  operating  such  railroad  making  use  of,  or  allowing  to  be 
used,  any  locomotive  boiler  which  by  any  such  certificate  may  appear  to  be 
unsafe  for  use,  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  one  thousand  dollars,  and  to  a 
further  penalty  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  and  every  day  during  which 
such  violation  shall  continue  until  such  use  or  allowance  of  use  is  ended,  or 
until  it  shall  appear  upon  reexamination  that  said  boiler  has  been  repaired 
and  is  now  safe  for  use. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


Exliibit  7. 

REQUIRING  AN  ASSISTANT  CONDUCTOR  ON  STREET  CARS. 

Assembly  Bill  No.  839.  introduced  by  Mr.  WieRand,  February  23,  1904  (No.  715).     Referrwl 

to  Cominittee  on  Railroads. 
To   AME.ND   THE    RAILROAD   LAW,    FOR    THE    GREATER    SAFETY   OF   THE    PUBLIC,   BY 

PROVIDING   FOR   AN   ADDITIONAL  CONDUCTOR  ON   ELECTRIC  AND   CABLE   CABS   IN 

CITIES   OF   THE   FIRST   CLASS. 

Section  1.  Article  four  of  chapter  five  hundred  an4  sixty-five  of  the  lawB 
of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety,  entitled  "An  act  in  relation  to  railroadB, 

Explanation— Matter  italicized  is  new;  matter  in  brackets  [  ]  is  old  law  to  be  omitted. 
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oonstituting  chapter  thirty-nine  of  the  general  laws,"  is  hereby  amended  by 
inserting  therein  a  new  section  to  be  known  as  section  one  hundred  and 
twelve  and  to  read  as  follows: 

§  112.  Additional  employee. — All  persons  and  corporations  owning,  leasing, 
operating  or  managing  street  surface  railroads  in  cities  of  the  first  class,  the 
motive  power  on  which  railroads  is  furnished  by  electricity  or  by  means  of 
cables,  shall  cause  to  be  employed  on  each  car  operated  on  such  street  siur- 
face  railroad  for  the  accommodation  of  passengers,  during  the  hours  of  six 
and  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  half  past  four  and  half  past  seven 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  an  assistant  conductor  who  shall  be  stationed  on 
the  rear  platform  and  who  shall  have  sole  charge  of  taking  on  and  letting  off 
of  passengers,  and  who  in  case  of  accident  or  other  unforseen  incident  to 
the  motorman  or  conductor,  rendering  either  of  them  imfit  or  incapacitated 
to  perform  their  respective  duties,  shall  be  qualified  to  temporarily  take 
the  place  of  the  one  so  incapacitated  and  perform  his  duties  until  the  car 
reaches  its  terminal  or  starting  point.  Any  person  or  corporation,  owning, 
leasing,  operating  or  managing  a  street  surface  railroad  who  fails  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section,  shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  of  fifty 
dollars  for  each  day  or  part  thereof  during  the  hours  hereinbefore  specified 
for  each  and  every  car  which  shall  be  operated  contrary  to  such  provision, 
to  be  recovered  in  an  action  brought  thereof  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  the 
State,  in  the  same  manner  as  other  penalties  imposed  by  law. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


Ezliibit  8. 

TO  REGULATE  THE  OPERATION  OF  ELEVATORS. 

ABSembly  Bill  No.  1427,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Fit78immons,  February  11, 1904  (No.  521).     Amend- 
ed and  recommitted  to  Committee  on  the  Affaire  of  Cities. 

To  REGULATE  ELEVATOB  CONDUCTORS  AND  THE  OPERATION  OF  ELEVATORS  IN  THE 

CITY  OF  New  York. 

Section  1.  The  superintendent  of  buildings  in  each  borough  in  the  city 
of  New  York  shall  have  espionage  over  all  elevators  and  operators  thereof 
in  the  borough  wherein  he  is  the  superintendent  of  buildings  except  private 
residences  but  not  including  apartment  houses  and  for  the  purposes  this  act 
shall  appoint  as  many  inspectors  and  clerks  as  may  be  necessary  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  this  act.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  inspectors  to  inspect 
all  buildings  wherein  elevators  are  operated,  as  often  as  may  be  necessary 
to  enforce  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  with  such  other 
duties  as  the  superintendent  of  buildings  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe. 
The  compensation  of  said  inspectors  shall  be  fixed  and  regulated  by  the 
board  of  estimate  and  apportionment  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

§  2.  On  and  after  the  first  day  of  July,  nineteen  hundred  and  four,  no  per- 
son or  persons  shall  operate,  manage,  or  run  an  elevator  in  any  building 
within  the  dty  of  New  York  unless  he  or  she  shall  have  passed  a  satis- 
factory examination  to  be  held  imder  the  auspices  of  the  superintendent  of 
buildings  in  which  the  elevator  or  elevators  to  be  run,  operated  or  managed 
by  him  or  her  be  situated.     Such  examination  shall  consist  of  a  thorough 

Explanation — Matter  Italicized  ifl  new ;  matter  In  brackets  [  ]  la  old  law  to  be  omitted. 
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investigation  of  the  candidates'  knowledge  of  the  car  operating  of  elevators 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  should  be  handled  so  as  to  insure  safety  as 
well  as  efficiency  of  service.  And  it  is  further  provided  that  no  person  or 
persons  shall  be  licensed  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  to  operate  an  ele- 
vator in  the  said  city  of  .New  York  until  he  or  she  shall  prove  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  superintendent  of  buildings  of  the  borough  in  which  he  or  she 
proposes  to  operate  an  elevator,  that  he  or  she  is  a  person  over  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years  and  of  moral,  reliable  and  sober  habits  and  shall  have 
been  pre\ious  to  his  or  her  application  for  a  license  for  him  or  her  to  oper- 
ate an  elevator  under  the  instructions  of  a  competent  and  licensed  elevator 
operator,  or  other  person  duly  qualified  for  a  period  of  thirty  days  imme- 
diately preceding  such  application. 

§  3.  Upon  passing  such  examination  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  buildings  said  superintendent  of  buildings  shall  issue  to  the 
applicant  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  one  dollar  a  certificate  that  he  or  she 
is  duly  qualified  to  run  an  elevator  within  the  borough  wherein  said  applica- 
tion is  made;  such  certificate  upon  application  and  proof  by  affidavit  that 
the  operator  has  successfully  and  faithfully  operated  an  elevator  during  the 
present  term  be  renewed  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  January  of  each 
and  every  year  upon  payment  of  the  annual  fee  of  two  dollars;  a  new  certifi- 
cate issued  to  him  or  her  authorizing  him  or  her  to  operate  an  elevator 
within  the  borough  for  the  year  next  ensuing,  all  fees  thus  received  by 
the  superintendent  of  buildings  to  be  paid  into  the  city  treasurer. 

§  4.  All  applicants  having  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  shall,  together 
with  a  certificate  or  license  hereinbefore  mentioned,  receive  a  badge  bearing 
a  number  corresponding  with  the  number  on  the  certificate  handed  to  him  or 
her,  which  shall  be  worn  in  a  conspicuous  place  upon  his  or  her  person  at 
all  times  while  operating  an  elevator. 

§  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  inspectors  to  be  appointed  as  provided  in 
this  act  to  inspect  as  often  as  possible  all  buildings  or  structures  where 
elevators  are  in  use  in  the  borough  wherein  he  was  appointed,  and  to  ascer- 
tain the  number  of  men  or  women  employed  in  such  building  or  structure 
as  elevator  operators  together  with  their  respective  names,  ages  and  resi- 
dences, where  and  how  long  employed,  and  whether  they  have  been  duly 
licensed  to  operate  an  elevator.  Should  said  inspector  in  any  instance  find 
that  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  being  violated  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  imme- 
diately cause  the  operation  of  said  elevator  to  be  suspended  and  the  person 
or  persons  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  arrested.  Each  inspec- 
tor shall  report  daily  to  the  superintendent  of  buildings  of  the  borough 
wherein  he  is  employed  any  and  all  violations  of  this  or  any  preceding  act 
regulating  the  management  and  operation  of  elevators. 

§  6.  Any  owner  or  owners,  lessee  or  manager,  or  other  person  or  persons 
having  control  or  management  of  any  elevator  or  elevators  within  the  city 
of  New  York  who  employs  or  causes  to  be  employed  any  person  or  persons 
to  operate  an  elevator  or  any  person  or  persons  who  in  any  wise  violates 
the  provisions  of  this  act  or  transfers  to  another  person  or  persons  his  or  her 
bads^e  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  Any  person  or  persons  who  shall 
willfully  or  negligently  injure,  main  or  kill  any  passenger  upon  an  elevator 
operated  by  him  or  her  shall  upon  the  direction  of  the  superintendent  of 
buildings  surrender  his  or  her  license  and  he  or  she  shall  thereafter  be  dis- 
qualified from  operating  an  elevator. 
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§  7.  All  acts   and   ports   of  acts   inconsisteTit   with   this   act   are   hereby 
repealed. 


Exliiblt  9. 

TO  rsoulatb  the  opbratioii  of  stbah  boilers. 

ABsembly  Bill  No.  1755,  introduced  by  Mr.  Priooe,  March  28,  1004  (No.  1261).    Referred 

to  the  Committee  on  AfFain  of  Cities. 
To  AMEND  THE  GREATER  NeW  YoRK   CHARTER,  RELATIVE  TO  THE  OPERATION   OF 

STEAM  BOILERS. 

Section  1.  Section  three  hundred  and  forty-three  of  the  Greater  New  York 
charter,  as  reenacted  by  chapter  four  hundred  and  sixty-six  of  the  laws 
of  nineteen  hundred  and  one  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

IDEM;   NO  PERSON  TO  USE,  OR  ACT  AS  ENGINEER  FOR,  WITHOUT  CERTIFICATE. 

§  343.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  or  persons  to  operate  or  use 
any  steam  boiler  to  generate  steam  except  for  railway  locomotive  engines, 
and  for  heating  purposes  in  private  dwellings,  and  boilers  carrying  not  over 
ten  poimds  of  steam  and  not  over  ten  horse  power,  or  to  act  as  engineer  for 
such  purposes  in  the  city  of  New  York  without  having  a  certificate  of  qualifi- 
cation therefor  from  practical  engineers  detailed  as  such  by  the  police  depart- 
ment, such  certificate  to  be  countersigned  by  the  officer  in  command  of  the 
sanitary  company  of  the  police  department  of  the  city  of  New  York  and  to 
continue  in  force  one  year  unless  sooner  revoked  or  suspended.  Such  certifi- 
cate may  be  revoked  or  suspended  at  any  time  by  the  police  commissioner 
upon  the  report  of  any  two  practical  engineers,  detailed  as  provided  in  this 
section,  stating  the  grounds  upon  which  such  certificate  should  be  revoked  or 
suspended.  Where  such  certificate  shall  have  been  revoked,  as  provided  in 
this  section,  a  like  certificate  shall  not  in  any  case  be  issued  to  the  same  per- 
son within  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  revocation  of  the  former  certifi- 
cate held  by  such  person.  No  person  or  persons  shall  he  permitted  to  operate 
or  use  any  steam  boiler  to  generate  steam  in  or  adjoining  any  building  used 
for  school  purposes  in  the  city  of  New  York,  tcho  shall  not  have  received  a 
certificate  of  qualification  as  provided  for  in  this  section, 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


Exhibit  10. 

PROVIDING  FOR  THE  LICENSING  OF  STATIONARY  ENGINEERS  AND  FIREMEN. 

Aflsembly  Bill  No.  2051.  introduced  by  Mr.  Wemple,  April  9.  1904  (No.  1416).     Referred  to 
Committee  on  General  Laws.     Not  rpeorted. 

To  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  LICENSING  OF  ENGINEERS  AND  FIREMEN  OPERATING  A  STEAM 

STATIONARY  ENGINE  OR   ENGINES,  STEAM   STATIONARY,  BOILER  OR  BOILERS,   IN 

THE  STATE  OF  NeW  YoRK    (EXCEPTING   CITIES   OF  THE   FIRST  CLASS). 

Section  1.  No  person  shall  have  charge  of  or  operate  a  steam  engine  or 
engines,  a  steam  boiler  or  boilers,  in  this  state  (excepting  cities  of  the  first 
class) .  unless  the  person  in  charge  of  and  operating  such  engine  or  engines, 
boiler  or  boilers,  are  duly  licensed  as  hereinafter  provided. 
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§  2.  If  such  steam  engine  or  engines,  boiler  or  boilers,  is  found  to  be  in 
charge  of  or  operated  by  a  person  who  is  not  a  duly  licensed  engineer  or 
fireman,  as  provided  by  this  act,  the  owner  or  lessee  thereof  shall  be  notified, 
and  after  a  lapse  of  one  week  from  such  notification  the  same  engine  or 
engines,  boiler  or  boilers,  is  again  found  to  be  in  charge  of  or  operated  by 
a  person  or  persons  not  duly  licensed  under  this  act,  it  shall  be  deemed 
prima  facie  evidence  of  a  violation  of  this  act. 

§  3.  The  words  "have  charge"  or  "in  charge"  in  the  two  preceding  sec- 
tions shall  designate  the  person  or  persons  under  whose  supervision  an 
engine  or  boiler  is  operated.  The  person  or  persons  operating  shall  be  imder- 
stood  to  mean  any  and  all  persons  who  are  actually  engaged  in  the  operating 
of  a  steam  engine  or  engines  or  generating  steam  in  a  boiler  or  boilers. 

§  4.  'Any  person  desiring  to  act  as  an  engineer  or  fireman  shall  make 
application  for  a  license  to  so  act  to  the  examiner  of  engineers  for  the  city 
or  town  in  which  he  resides  or  is  employed,  upon  blanks  to  be  furnished  by 
the  examiner.  The  application  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  fee  of  two 
dollars  and  shall  show  the  applicant's  experience  during  the  preceding  two 
years  or  time  of  service.  The  applicant  shall  be  given  a  practical  examina- 
tion and  if  found  competent,  as  to  his  ability  to  operate  a  steam  engine  or 
engines,  steam  boiler  or  boilers,  as  specified  in  section  one  of  this  act,  shall 
receive  within  six  days  after  examination  a  license  as  provided  by  this  act. 
The  applicant  shall  have  the  privilege  of  having  one  person  present  during 
his  examination  who  shall  take  no  part  in  the  same,  but  who  may  take  notes 
if  he  so  desires.  Such  license  may  be  revoked  or  suspended  at  any  time  by 
the  commissioner  of  public  safety  or  chief  of  police  of  the  city  or  town  ixi 
which  the  licensee  resides  or  is  employed,  upon  the  proof  of  deficiency. 
Every  license  issued  under  this  act  shall  continue  in  force  for  one  year  from 
the  date  of  issue,  imless  sooner  revoked  as  above  provided.  A  license  unless 
revoked  as  herein  provided  shall  at  the  end  of  a  year  from  date  of  issue, 
be  renewed  by  the  examiner  upon  application  and  without  further  examina- 
tion. Every  application  for  renewal  of  license  must  be  made  within  thirty 
days  of  the  expiration  of  such  license.  If  a  license  is  lost  by  fire  or  other 
means,  a  new  license  shall  be  issued  in  its  place  without  examination  of  the 
licensee,  upon  satisfactory  proof  of  such  loss  to  an  examiner.  With  every 
license  granted  under  this  act  there  shall  be  issued  to  every  person  obtain- 
ing such  license  a  certificate  by  the  examiner;  such  certificate  shall  be  placed 
in  the  engine  or  boiler  room  of  the  plant  operated  by  the  holder  of  such 
license,  so  as  to  be  easily  read. 

§  5.  Licenses  shall  be  granted  according  to  the  competence  of  the  appli- 
cant and  shall  consist  of  the  following  grades:  Engineer  licenses:  First 
class,  unlimited  in  horse  power.  Second  class,  to  have  charge  of  and  operate  a 
boiler  or  boilers  and  an  engine  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  fifty  horse  power. 
Third  class,  to  have  charge  of  and  operate  a  single  boiler  and  an  engine  not 
exceeding  fifty  horse  power.  Fireman  licenses:  First,  to  operate  any  boiler 
or  boilers.  Second,  to  have  charge  and  operate  low  pressure  boilers  in  which 
the  pressure  carried  is  less  than  eighty  pounds  to  the  square  inch. 

§  6.  Within  thirty  days  after  the  passage  of  this  aot,  the  governor  shall 
appoint  a  board  of  steam  engineer  examiners  for  the  state  of  New  York. 
The  board  shall  consist  of  three  members,  two  of  whom  shall  be  steam  sta- 
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tionary  engineers  and  one  who  shall  be  a  steam  stationary  fireman,  and 
each  of  whom  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  three  years  from  the  date  when  his 
appointment  shall  take  effect,  except  that  those  fii'st  appointed  shall  serve 
as  follows:  One  for  one  year,  one  for  two  years,  and  one  for  three  years 
from  the  date  when  his  appointment  shall  take  effect  respectively  and 
except  in  the  case  of  an  appointment  to  fill  a  vacancy,  no  person  shall  be 
eligible  to  appointment  as  a  meml^er  of  said  board  unless  he  shall  have  been 
continuously  for  the  past  three  years  engaged  in  the  occupation  of  a  steam 
stationary  engineer  or  steam  stationary  fireman  within  this  State. 

§  7.  Said  board  so  appointed  and  its  successors  shall  be  known  by  the  name 
"board  of  steam  engineer  examiners  of  the  State  of  New  York."  Every 
person  so  appointed  to  serve  on  said  board  shall  receive  a  certificate  of  this 
appointment  from  the  governor  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  within  ten 
days  after  receiving  such  certificate,  shall  take,  subscribe,  and  file  in  the 
office  of  the  secretary  of  state,  the  constitutional  oath  of  office. 

§  8.  Each  member  of  such  board  shall  receive  as  compensation,  the  sum 
of  ^ve  dollars  for  each  day  necessarily  and  actually  engaged  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duty  as  a  member  of  said  board  and  three  cents  for  each  mile 
necessarily  and  actually  travelled  by  him  in  attending  the  meetings  of  said 
board,  which  sum  or  sums  shall  be  paid  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  hands  of 
the  treasurer  of  said  board. 

§  9.  The  first  meeting  of  said  board  shall  be  held  within  thirty  days  after 
their  appointment  as  aforesaid,  at  a  time  and  place  to  be  fixed  by  a  majority 
thereof,  who  shall  give  suitable  notice  thereof,  to  all  members  of  said  board. 
At  such  meeting  the  board  shall  elect  from  among  its  members  a  treasurer. 
The  treasurer  shall  receive  all  fees  paid  for  licenses  and  shall  keep  a  record 
thereof  of  all  disbursements  of  said  board,  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that 
purpose.  The  treasurer  shall  not  pay  out  or  disburse  any  of  the  moneys 
so  received  by  him  except  upon  the  order  of  the  board.  Before  entering  upon 
the  performance  of  his  duties  the  treasurer  shall  file  with  the  state  comp- 
troller a  bond  with  sufficient  sureties  to  the  people  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  in  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  to  be  approved  by  the  state 
comptroller;  conditioned  that  he  will  pay  over  all  moneys  received  by  him 
according  to  law  and  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  that 
he  will  otherwise  faithfully  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office. 

§  10.  The  board  of  examiners  shall  have  the  power  to  appoint  subboards 
of  examiners  in  such  cities  and  towns  of  this  state  as  they  in  their  judg- 
ment shall  deem  necessary.  Such  subboards  shall  each  consist  of  one  steam 
stationary  engineer  and  one  steam  stationary  fireman  and  shall  possess  the 
same  qualifications,,  receive  the  same  compensation  and  have  the  same  power 
as  the  said  board  of  examiners  of  the  state  of  New  York.  While  conducting 
the  examination  provided  for  by  this  act  said  subboards  shall  be  subject  at  all 
times  to  the  jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  "board  of  steam  engineer 
examiners  of  the  state  of  New  York,"  and  shall  serve  during  the  pleasure 
of  said  state  board.  The  subboards  shall  report  the  result  of  their  examina- 
tions without  delay  to  the  State  board  of  examiners  and  the  latter  shall 
issue  licenses  to  the  persons  who  have  qualified  in  said  examinations. 

§  11.  For  the  purpose  of  examining  applicants  for  licenses  under  this  act 
the  said  board  of  examiners  shall  appoint  times  and  places  for  holding 
examinations.     Said  state  board  of  examiners  shall  prescribe  the  mode  and 
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manner  of  conducting  such  examinations.  Said  board  of  examiners  is  author- 
ized to  incur  all  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  in  a  prompt  and  efiQcient 
manner  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  to  pay  the  same  out  of  any  moneys 
in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  of  said  board  except,  however,  said  board  of 
examiners  shall  not  incur  any  expense  or  obligation  for  which  the  state  of 
New  York  shall  be  liable.  « 

§  12.  The  fees  as  hereinbefore  stated  shall  constitute  a  fund  to  pay  the 
compensation  and  expenses  of  said  state  board  and  subboards.  In  case  an 
applicant  for  a  license  shall  fail  to  pass  the  required  examination  the 
amount  of  his  fee  shall  be  returned  to  him. 

§  13.  The  state  board  shall  cause  to  be  made  and  filed  with  the  state 
comptroller  on  or  before  the  first-  day  of  December  of  each  year,  a  report 
showing  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  said  board  and  the  balance  in 
the  hands  of  the  treasurer  of  said  board,  together  with  a  statement  of  the 
amount  of  such  balance  necessary  to  be  held  in  the  hands  of  the  said  treas- 
urer to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  ensuing  year.  The  comptroller  shall  there- 
upon make  and  file  in  his  office  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  such  balance 
necessary  to  be  held  by  said  board  for  the  purposes  hereinafter  stated, 
which  sum  may  be  retained  by  said  board  for  said  purposes  and  the  balance 
of  said  surplus  paid  by  the  treasurer  of  said  board  into  th'e  state  treasury. 

§  14.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  procure  a  license  under  this  act  unless 
the  said  person  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

§  15.  All  persons  having  charge  of  or  operating  an  engine  or  boiler  in 
use  upon  locomotives  or  in  government  buildings  or  on  motor  road  vehicles; 
boilers  in  apartment  houses,  boilers  used  for  agricultural  purposes  exclusively, 
boilers  used  for  heating  purposes  carrying  a  pressure  not  exceeding  ten 
pounds  to  the  square  inch*;  all  shall  be  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  this 
act. 

§  16.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


Ezl&ibit  11. 

PROVIDING  FOR  THE  LICENSING  OF    STATIONARY  ENGINEERS. 

Assembly  Dill  No.  1283.  introduced  by  Mr.  Sullivan,  March  10.  1904  (No.  1008).     Laid  aside 
on  order  of  second  reading.     (Identical  with  Senate  Bill  No.  942,  introductory  No.  740). 

For  the  licenstnq  of  stationary  eng inkers,  for  the  protection  of  lite 
and  property  against  loss  or  damage  from  the  operation  of  steam 
boilers  or  steam  engines  by  incompetent  persons. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  hereafter  for  any  person  to  have  charge 
of  or  operate  a  steam  boiler  or  engine  in  municipalities  of  New  York,  except 
locomotive  boilers  and  entrineR,  and  property  under  the  jurisdiction  of  rail- 
road corporations,  and  boilers  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
and  boilers  used  for  heating  or  agricultural  purposes,  not  exceeding  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  square  feet  of  heating  surface,  unless  he  holds  a  license  as 
hereinafter  proTided.  And  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  owner  or  user  of 
any  boiler  of  engine  other  than  those  excepted,  to  operate,  or  cause  to  be 
operated,  a  steam  engine  or  boiler  for  a  period  of  more  than  two  weeks 
without  a  duly  licensed  engineer. 
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§  2.  The  mayor,  the  board  of  aldermen,  common  council  or  other  govern- 
ing body  of  any  municipality  of  the  state  of  New  York  shall,  within  sixty 
days  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  appoint  an  examining  engineer,  who  has 
had  at  least  ten  years  practical  experience .  as  a  stationary  engineer,  as 
examiner  of  engineers;  his  term  of  office  shall  be  three  years,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  which  time  the  mayor  or  other  governing  body  shall  appoint  his  suc- 
cessor similarly  qualified;  and  shall  grant  the  license  hereinafter  provided  * 
for;  and  shall  receive  for  his  compensation  and  duties  fifty  per  centum  of 
all  fees  collected  for  granting  and  renewals  of  license. 

§  3.  Any  person  desiring  to  act  as  an  engineer,  and  having  had  one  year's 
experience  in  an  engine  or  boiler  room,  shall  make  application,  to  so  act  to 
the  examiner  in  his  municipality  upon  blanks  furnished  by  the  examiner; 
and  if  after  a  practical  examination  the  applicant  is  found  trustworthy  and 
competent,  a  license  shall  be  granted  to  said  applicant  within  forty-eight 
hours.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  «more  than  one  examination  . 
within  ninety  days,  except  in  case  of  an  appeal  granted  by  the  examiners, 
said  license  to  continue  in  force  for  one  year  from  date  thereon,  unless  after 
a  proper  hearing  it  is  sooner  revoked  for  intoxication  or  other  sufficient 
cause,  and  renew  it  «very  year  on  application  to  the  authority  granting  the 
same,  or  at  such  time  as  may  be  determined  by  said  authority.  In  case  of 
the  loss  of  a  license  by  fire  or  other  means,  a  new  license  shall  be  granted 
in  its  place  without  examination,  upon  satisfactory  proof  to  the  examiner. 

5  4.  Any  engineer  who  has  had  three  years'  experience  in  a  boiler  or  engine 
room  will  be  granted  a  license  without  examination  for  any  particular  plant 
and  no  other,  providing  his  application  is  endorsed  by  two  reliable  persons 
as  to  his  character  and  ability. 

§  5.  The  words  "have  charge"  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  designate 
the  person  imder  whose  supervision  a  boiler  or  engine  is  operated. 

§  6.  Every  person  who  shall  satisfy  the  examiner  that  he  is  a  safe  and  com- 
petent person  to  operate  and  have  charge  of  the  steam  plant,  boiler  or  engine 
specified  in  his  application  shall,  on  payment  of  two  dollars  receive  a  license 
permitting  him  to  operate  the  same  for  one  year;  said  license  shall  apply 
only  to  the  plant,  boiler  or  engine  for  which  it  is  issued;  and  before  taking 
charge  of  another  .plant,  the  license  shall  apply  for  another  license  for  such 
other  plant,  for  which  license,  if  the  application  is  made  within  a  year,  no 
charge  shall  be  made.  For  annual  renewals  of  such  license,  a  fee  of  one 
dollar  shall  be  paid.  Said  license  must  be  framed  and  hung  in  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  plant,  or  upon  or  near  the  engine  for  which  it  is  issued. 

§  7.  Any  person  foimd  guilty  of  any  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  except  in  section  eight  thereof,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  twenty-five 
dollars  nor  less  than  ten  dollars. 

§  8.  Any  engineer  in  charge  of  any  steam  engine  or  boiler  who  shall  abandon 
it  while  in  operation,  without  leaving  a  person  in  charge  of  the  same,  who 
shall,  in  the  opinion  of  the  employer  of  said  engineer,  or  of  the  owner  of  such 
engine  or  boiler  be  competent  to  take  charge  of  tlie  same,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  ten  dollars.  Any  trial  justice  may  in  his  discretion  take  jurisdiction 
in  complaints  of  violation  of  this  act. 

§  9.  The  examiners  shall  have  their  offices  located  with  suitable  rooms  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  examinations  witliin  their  respective  municipality,  and 
shall  be  provided  by  the  governing  body  of  said  municipality,  where  shall  be 
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kept  all  records  of  his  office,  and  to  give  a  bond  of  three  thousand  dollars  for 
the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties;  all  bonds  required  by  this  act  to 
be  given  shall  be  approved  by  the  mayor  or  other  governing  body.  Said 
examiners  shall  pay  into  the  treasury  of  their  respective  mumcipality»  all  fees 
collected  and  received  from  the  issue  of  licenses  and  the  renewals  of  the  same, 
and  file  a  monthly  report  with  the  mayor  or  other  governing  body  of  the  busi- 
ness of  his  office,  and  the  amoimt  of  money  received  by  him  and  paid  into  the 
treasury  of  their  respective  municipality  on  or  before  the  tenth  day  of  each 
month. 

§  10.  That  tills  act  shall  not  conflict  with  any  city  or  town  now  having  a 
license  law,  but  shall  apply  to  all  cities  and  towns  in  the  state  of  New  York 
where  a  license  law  is  not  now  in  effect. 

§  11.  This  act  shall  take  effect  within  ninety  days  after  its  passage. 


Ejchiblt  12. 

PROVli>IlfG  FOR  THB  LICENSIRO  OF  STATIONARY  FIREMEN   IN  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Atsemblv  Bill  No.  1413,  introduced  by  Mr.  Riohter,  March  16,  1904.  Referred  to  CoounittM 
on  AfFairs  of  Cities.    Not  reported. 

To  AMEND  CHAPTEB  SEVEN  HUNDRED  AND  THIBTY-THBEE  OF  THE  LAWS  OF  NINE- 
TEEN HUNDRED  AND  ONE,  ENTITLED  "An  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  FOB  THE  LICENBINQ 

of  fibemen  opebating  steam  stationaby  boileb  ob  boilebs  in  the  city  of 
New  Yobk." 

Section  1.  Section  one  of  chapter  seven  hundred  and  thirty- three  of  the 
laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  one,  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  licens- 
ing of  firemen  operating  steam  stationary  boiler  or  boilers  in  the  city  of 
New  York,"  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

§  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  [fireman  or  firemen]  person  or  peraont, 
except  a  duly  licensed  engineer,  to  fire  or  to  operate  steam  stationary  boiler 
or  boilers  in  the  city  of  New  York«  unless  [the  fireman  or  firemen  so  operating 
such  boiler  or  boilers]  aitch  person  or  persons  are  duly  licensed  as  fireman  or 
firemen  as  hereinafter  provided.  Such  fireman  or  firemen  to  be  under  the 
supervision  and  direction  of  a  duly  licensed  engineer  or  engineers. 
§  2.  Section  two  of  the  said  act  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows : 
§  2.  [Should  any  boiler  or  boilers  be  found  at  any  time  to  be  fired  Or 
operated  by  any  person  who  is  not  a  duly  licensed  fireman  or  engineer  as 
provided  by  this  act,  or  duly  licensed  engineer,  the  owner  or  lessee  thereof 
shall  be  notified,  and  if  after  one  week  from  notification  the  same  boiler  or 
boilers  is  again  found  to  be  fired  or  operated  by  a  person  or  persons  not  duly 
licensed  under  this  act«  it  shall  be  deemed  prima  facie  evidence  of  a  violation 
of  this  act.]  It  shall  he  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm  or  corporation  in  the 
city  of  "New  York  to  employ  any  person  or  persons,  ewcept  a  duly  licensed 
engineer,  to  fire  or  to  operate  steam  boiler  or  boilers  unless  such  person  or 
persons  are  duly  licensed  as  fireman  or  firemen  as  hereinafter  provided, 
§  3.  Section  three  of  the  said  act  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows : 
1 3.  Any  person  desiring  to  [act  as  a  fireman]  be  licensed  as  hereinbefore 
provided  shall  make  application  for  a  license  [to  so  act]  to  the  steam  boiler 
bureau  of  the  police  department  [as  now  exists  for  licensing  engineers,  who] 
tc^tc^  shall  furnish  to  each  applicant  blank  forms  of  application,  which  appli- 
cation when  filled  out  shall  be  signed  by  a  licensed  engineer  engaged  in  work- 
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ing  as  an  engineer  in  the  city  of  New  York,  who  shall  therein  certify  that  the 
applicant  is  of  good  character,  and  has  been  employed  as  fireman,  oiler«  coal- 
passer  or  general  assistant  under  the  instructions  of  a  licensed  engineer  on 
or  in  B,  building  or  buildings  in  the  city  of  New  York,  or  on  any  steam- 
boat, steamship  or  locomotive  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  two  years.  The 
applicant  shall  be  given  a  practical  examination  by  the  board  of  examiners 
detailed  as  such  by  the  police  commissioner  and  if  found  competent  as  to 
his  ability  to  operate  a  steam  boiler  or  boilers  as  specified  in  section  one 
of  this  act  shall  receive  within  six  days  after  such  examination  a  license  as 
provided  by  this  act.  Such  license  may  be  revoked  or  suspended  at  any 
time  by  the  police  commissioner  upon  the  proof  of  deficiency.  Every  license 
issued  under  this  act  shall  continue  in  force  for  one  year  from  the  date 
of  issue  unless  sooner  revoked  as  above  provided.  Every  license  issued  under 
this  act  unless  revoked  as  herein  provided  shall  at  the  end  of  one  year 
from  date  of  issue  thereof,  be  renewed  by  the  board  of  examiners  upon  appli- 
cation and  without  further  examination.  Every  application  for  renewal  of 
license  must  be  made  within  thirty  days  [of]  prior  to  the  expiration  of  such 
license.  With  every  license  granted  under  this  act  there  shall  be  issued  to 
every  person  obtaining  such  license  a  certificate,  certified  by  the  officers  in 
charge  of  the  boiler  inspection  bureau.  Such  certificate  shall  be  placed  and 
kept  posted  in  the  boiler  room  of  the  plant  operated  by  the  holder  of  such 
license,  so  as  to  be  easily  read. 

§4.  The  said  act  is  hereby  further  amended  by  inserting  therein  a  new 
section  to  be  known  as  section  five  and  to  read  as  follows : 

§  6.  Any  person  icho  violates  any  provision  of  this  act  shall  he  punished  by 
a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty- five  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars. 

§  6.  Section  five  of  the  said  act  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

§  ^'  [§  5-]  -^11  persons  operating  boilers  in  use  upon  locomotives  or  in 
government  buildings,  and  those  used  for  heating  purposes  carrying  a  pressure 
not  exceeding  ten  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  shall  be  exempt  from  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act.  Such  license  will  not  permit  any  person  other  than  a  duly 
licensed  engineer  to  take  charge  of  any  boiler  or  boilers  in  the  city  of 
New  York. 

§  6.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


Exhibit  13. 

AMBNDIHO  the  barbers*  LICEIfSmO  LAW. 

AMMnbly  Bill  No.  1309.  introduced  by  Mr.  Brooks,  March  11,  1904  (No.  1022).    Referred  to 
Committee  on  General  Laws.    Not  reported. . 

Aw  ACT  TO  AMEND  CHAPTER  SIX  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTY-TWO  OF  THE  LAWS  OF 
NINETEEN  HUNDRED  AND  THREE,  ENTITLED  "An  ACT  TO  REGULATE  THE  PRAC- 
TICE OF  BARBERINO  IN  THE  STATE  OF  NeW  YoRK  ;  TO  ESTABLISH  A  STATE 
BOARD  OF  BARBER  EXAMINERS,  AND  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  SANITARY  INSPECTION 
OF  BARBER  SHOPS,"  IN  RELATION  TO  RENEWALS  OF  CERTIFICATES  OF  REGISTRA- 
TION AND  APPRENTICES. 

Section  1.  Section  nine  of  chapter  six  hundred  and  thirty- two  of  the  laws 
of  nineteen  hundred  and  three,  entitled  ''An  act  to  regulate  the  practice  of 
barbering  in  the  state  of  New  York;  to  establish  a  state  board  of  barber 
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examiners,  and  to  provide  for  the  sanitary  inspection  of  barber  shops,"  it 
hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

§  9.  Said  board  shall  furnish  to  each  person  to  whom  a  certificate  of 
registration  is  issued,  a  card  or  insignia  bearing  the  seal  of  the  board  and 
the  signature  of  its  president  and  secretary,  certifying  that  the  holder  thereof 
is  entitled  to  practice  the  occupation  of  a  barber  or  an  apprentice  to  a  harber 
in  this  state,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  holder  of  such  card  or  insigpiia 
to  poet  the  same  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  shop  or  place  where  he  is 
working,  where  it  may  be  readily  seen  by  all  persons  whom  he  or  she  may 
serve.  Huch  card  or  insignia  shall  be  renewed  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
July  in  each  year,  and  the  holder  of  said  certificate  of  registration  shall 
pay  to  the  treasurer  of  said  board  the  sum  of  one  dollar  for  said  renewal 
card  or  in^gnia.  Upon  failure  of  any  holder  of  a  certificate  of  registration 
to  apply  for  a  renewal  of  his  card  or  insignia  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
July  in  each  year,  his  said  certificate  of  registration  shall  be  revoked  by  said 
board,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

§  2.  Section  thirteen  of  such  act  is  hereby  amende<l  to  read  as  follows: 

§  13.  To  shave,  trim  the  beard,  or  cut  the  hair  of  any  person,  or  do  any- 
thing in  any  tcay  pertaining  to  the  occupation  of  a  barber,  for  hire  or  reward, 
received  by  the  person  performing  such  service,  or  any  other  person,  shall 
be  construed  as  practicing  the  occupation  of  a  barber  within  the  meaning  of 
this  act.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  prohibit  any  person  serving  as  an 
apprentice  in  said  trade  under  a  barber  authorized  to  practice  the  same 
under  this  act:  Provided,  any  person  serving  as  an  appi-entice  shall  have 
his  name  registered  with  the  secretary  of  the  slate  board,  and  shall  pay  a 
fee  of  fifty  cents  therefor,  and  cause  to  be  entered  on  said  register  the  date  of 
his  apprenticeship,  and  after  serving  three  years  as  such  apprentice  he  will 
he  eligible  to  become  a  registered  barber  after  complying  loith  the  conditiotts 
of  this  act.  [This  act  shall  not  in  any  way  apply  to  or  affect  any  person  who 
is  now  occupied  or  working  as  a  barber  in  this  state,  nor  any  person  employed 
in  a  barber  shop,  or  an  apprentice,  except  that  a  person  so  employed  less  than 
three  years  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act,  shall  be  considered  an  appren- 
tice, and  at  the  expiration  of  such  three  years  of  such  employment  shall  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act.] 

§  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


Exhibit  14. 

AMENDING  THE  EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY  LAW. 

Benate  Bill  No.  1373,  introduced  by  Mr.  Dowling,  February  11,  1904  (No.  363,  which  was 
identical  with  Assembly  Bill,  Int.  No.  1346).  Anaended  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

To  AMEND  CHAPTER  SIX  llfNnREI)  OF  THE  LAWS  OF  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  ANft 
TWO,  ENTITLED  "An  ACT  TO  EXTEND  AND  REGULATE  THE  LIABILITY  OV  EM- 
PLOYERS TO  MAKE  COMPENSATION  FOR  PERSONAL  INJURIES  SUFFERED  BY! 
EMPLOYEES." 

Section  1.  Section  one  of  chapter  six  hundred  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  two^  entitled  "An  act  to  extend  and  regulate  the  liability  of  eni- 
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plQyers  to  make^  compensation  for  personal  injuries  suffered  by  employees " 
is  hereby  amended  by  adding  a  new  subdivision  thereto  to  be  known  as  sub- 
division three  and  to  read  as  follows: 

Suhdiwion  S.  By  reason  of  the  negligence  of  any  person  in  the  service  of 
any  employer  or  who  hoe  the  charge  or  control  of  any  signal,  sioitch,  locomo- 
tive engine  or  train  upon  a  railroad;  the  employee,  or  in  case  the  injury 
results  in  death  the  legal  representatives  of  such  employee,  shaU  have  the 
same  right  of  compensation  and  remedies  against  the  employer  as  if  tKe  em- 
ployee had  not  been  an  employee  of  nor  in  the  service  of  the  employer  nor 
engaged  in  his  work. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


UBGAL  RIGHTS  AKD  PRIVILEGES  OF  WORKINGPEOPLE. 


Exhibit  IS. 

KBLATnrOiTO  theiassionmeut  ofiwaoes. 


Senate  Bill  No.  1216,  introduced  in  the  ABsembly  by  Mr.  Burke  aa  Awembly  Bill  No.  204. 
Paned  both  houfles  as  amended.    Vetoed  by  the  Governor. 

Relating  to  Loans  on  Salaries. 

Section  1.  All  persons  and  corporations  in  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class 
engaged  in  the  business  of  loaning  money  on  salaries,  wages  and  earnings,  or 
for  the  security  of  which  assignments  of  salaries,  wages  and  earnings  are 
taken,  shall,  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  each  month,  file  with  the  county 
clerk  where  such  loans  are  made,  a  detailed  statement  showing  the  amount 
of  money  loaned  to  each  person  during  the  preceding  calendar  month,  together 
with  the  names  of  the  persons  to  whom  loaned  and  the  amount  of  interest 
charged  on  each  loan.  Any  person  or  corporation  failing  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  of  fifty  dollars  for  each 
such  failure. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  September  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  four. 


•  *  I 

!■.«■.  .:     .J   .J 


Exhibit  16. 

pRovmnio  FOR  thb  licensdio  of  money  lenders  in  cities. 

Aaaembly  Bill  No.  826,  introduoed  by  Mr.  McManus.  February  23,  1004  (No.  702).    Passed. 
In  Senate  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Judiciary.    Not  reported. 

ReQXTIBINO  LENDEBS  of  MONET  ON   SALARIES  OF  EMPLOYEES   IN   CITIES   OF   THE 

FIRST  GLASS  TO  BE  LICENSED,  AND  PROVIDING  FOB  THE   RATE  OF  INTEREST   TO 

BE  CHABGED  BY  THEM. 

Section  I.  Any  person  or  persons,  firm,  corporation  or  company  who  shall 

«    engage  in  the  business  of  making  to  any  employees  advances  of  money,  or 

loans  on  account  of  salary  or  wages  due  or  to  be  earned  in  the  future  by  such 

employees  upon  an  assignment  or  note  covering  such  loans  or  advances  in  a 

city  of  the  first  class  shall  not  acquire  any  right  to  collect  or  attach  the  same 
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while  in  the  poseession  or  control  of  an  employeri  unleee  lioemBod  a«  prcmded 
in  this  act. 

§  2.  Application  for  such  license  shall  be  made  in  writing  to  the  mayo^r  of 
the  city  wherein  it  is  desired  to  engage  in  such  business.  Such  application  shall 
state  the  name  or  names  of  the  person  or  persons,  firm,  corporation  or  company 
applying  for  such  license,  the  place  where  it  is  proposed  to  engage  in  such 
business  and  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  good  and  sufficient  bond  in  an  amount 
to  ber  prescribed  by  the  mayor,  and  with  sureties  to  be  approved  by  him,  con- 
ditioned for  the  full  payment  of  all  claims  against  such  applicant  in  behalf  of 
any  person  borrowing  money  from  such  applicant,  and  for  a  faithful  observ- 
ance of  the  provisions  of  this  act.  Each  such  applicant  shall,  at  the  time  of 
making  such  application.,  pay  to  the  mayor  for  the  use  of  the  city  the  sum 
of  five  hundred  dollars  as  a  fee  for  such  license.  Such  license  shall  be  in  force 
for  one  year  from  the  date  thereof. 

§  3.  No  person  or  persons,  firm,  corporation  or  company  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  making  to  employees  advance.^  of  money  or  loans  on  account  of  salary 
or  wages  due  or  to  be  earned  in  the  future,  shall  charge  more  than  the  legal 
rate  of  interest  for  the  use  of  the  money  so  loaned  or  advanced. 

§  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


Exhibit  17. 

AMENDING  THE  GARmSHMElTr  LAW. 

Aaaembly  Bill  No.  1626,  introduced  by  Mr.  Monroe,  January  14,  1904  (No.  27).     Amended 
on  third  reading,  tabled  and  lost. 

To    AMEND    THE    CODE    OF    CIVIL   PROCEDURE,    IN    RELATION    TO    EXEMPTIONS    AND 

EXECUTIONS. 

Section  1.  Section  thirteen  hundred  and  ninety-one  of  the  code  of  civil  pro- 
cedure is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

§  1391.  In  addition  to  the  exemptions,  allowed  by  the  last  section,  neces- 
sary household  furniture,  working  tools  and  team,  professional  instruments, 
furniture  and  library,  not  exceeding  in  value  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars, 
together  with  the  necessary  food  for  the  team  for  ninety  days,  are  exempt, 
from  levy  and  sale  by  virtue  of  an  execution,  when  owned  by  a  person,  being 
a  householder,  or  having  a  family  for  which  he  provides,  except  where  the 
execution  is  issued  upon  a  judgment,  recovered  wholly  upon  one  or  more 
demands,  either  for  work  performed  in  the  family  as  a  domestic,  or  for  the 
purchase  money,  of  one  or  more  articles,  exempt  as  prescribed  in  this  or  the 
last  section.  Where  a  judgment  has  been  recovered  wholly  for  necessaries 
sold,  or  work  performed  in  a  family  as  a  domestic,  or  for  services  rendered  for 
salary  owing  to  an  emploj^ee  of  the  judgment  debtor,  and  where  an  execution 
issued  upon  said  judgment  has  been  returned  wholly  or  partly  unsatisfied, 
and  where  any  wages,  debts,  earnings,  salary,  income  from  trust  funds  or 
profits  are  due  and  owing  to  the  judgment  debtor,  or  shall  thereafter  become 
due  and  owing  to  him,  to  an  amount  exceeding  [twenty]  twelve  dollars  per 
work,  and  where  no  execution  issued  as  hereafter  provided  for  in  this  section 
is  unsatisfied  and  outstanding  against  said  judgment  debtor,  except  one 
issued  and  outstanding  upon  a  judgment  hy  confession,  the  judgment  creditor 
may  apply  to  the  court  in  which  said  Judgment  was  recovered  or  the  court 
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hoMng  juriadiction  of  the  same  and  upon  satisfactory  proof  of  such  facts, 
by  aftidavita  or  otherwise,  the  court,  if  a  court  not  of  record,  a  judge  or 
justice  thereof,  must  issue,  or  if  a  court  of  record,  a  judge  or  justice,  must 
grant  an  order  directing  that  an  execution  issue  against  the  wages,  debt, 
earnings,  salary,  income  from  trust  funds  or  profits  of  said  judgment  debtor, 
and  on  presentation  of  such  execution  by  the  officer  to  whom  delivered  for 
collection  to  the  person  or  persons  from  whom  such  wages,  debts,  earnings, 
salary,  income  from  trust  funds  or  profits  are  due  and  owing,  and  may  there- 
after become  due  and  owing  to  the  judgment  debtor,  said  execution  shall 
become  a  lien  and  a  continuing  levy  upon  the  wages,  earnings,  debts,  salary, 
income  from  trust  funds  or  profits  due  or  to  become  due  to  said  judgment 
debtor  to  the  amount  specified  therein,  which  shall  not  exceed  ten  per  centum 
thereof,  and  said  levy  shall  be  a  continuing  levy  until  said  execution  and  the 
expenses  thereof  are  fully  satisfied  and  paid,  or  imtil  modified  as  hereinafter 
provided.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  person  or  corporation  to  whom  said 
execution  shall  be  presented,  and  who  shall  at  such  time  be  indebted  to  the 
judgment  debtor  named  in  such  execution,  or  wiio  shall  become  indebted  to 
such  judgment  debtor  in  the  future,  and  while  said  execution  shall  remain  a 
lien  upon  said  indebtedness  to  pay  over  to  the  officer  presenting  the  same, 
such  amount  of  such  indebtedness  as  such  execution  shall  prescribe  until  said 
execution  shall  be  wholly  satisfied,  and  sueh  payment  shall  be  a  bar  to  any 
action  therefor  by  any  such  judgment  debtor.  If  such  person  or  corporation 
to  whom  said  execution  shall  be  presented  shall  fail  or  refuse  to  pay  over  to 
said  officer  presenting  said  execution,  the  percentage  of  said  indebtedness,  he 
shall  be  liable  to  an  action  therefor  by  the  judgment  creditor  named  in  such 
execution,  and  the  amount  so  recovered  by  such  judgment  creditor  shall  be 
applied  towards  the  payment  of  said  execution.  Either  party  may  apply  at 
any  time  to  the  court  from  which  such  execution  shall  issue,  or  to  any  judge 
or  justice  issuing  the  same,  or  to  the  county  judge  of  the  county,  and  in  any 
county  where  there  is  no  county  judge,  to  any  justice  of  the  city  court  upon 
such  notice  to  the  other  party  as  such  court,  judge,  or  justice  shall  direct  for 
a  modification  as  said  execution,  and  upon  such  hearing  the  said  court,  judge 
or  justice  may  ihake  such  modification  of  the  said  execution  as  shall  be 
deemed  just,  and  such  execution  as  so  modified  shall  continue  in  full  force 
and  effect  until  fully  paid  and  satisfied,  or  until  further  modified  as  herein 
provided. 
§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


PI7BLI0  EMPLOYMENT. 

Exhibit  18. 

PROYIPHTO  FOR  THE  SUB-DIVISION  OF  CONTRACTS  FOR  PUBLIC  WORKS. 

AMembly  Bill  No.  1362,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mortimer,  January  22,  1904  (No.  159).  Amended 
•ad  paaaed  by  the  Aosembly.  In  Senate  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Judiciary.  Not 
reported.  ' 

Da   REGULATE   THE    AWABDINO    OF    AND    THE    ASSIGNMENT    AND    SUBLETTING    OF 

CONTRACTS    FOR    PUBLIC    WORK. 

Section  1.  Every  officer,  board,  department  or  coniinission  charged  with  the 
duty  of  preparing  specifications  or  awarding  or  entering  into  contracts  for 
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the  erection  and  construction  of  buildings  for  the  state  or  any  city  must  pre- 
pare separate  specifications  and  award  and  enter  into  separate  contracts  for 
the  performance  of  the  separate  branches  of  the  work  as  follows:  C6n- 
struction;  plumbing;  heating;  electrical  work;  work  of  painting,  decorating, 
wood  finishing  or  carving.  Said  specifications  must  be  so  drawn  as  to  permit 
unfettered  bidding  for  and  upon  said  separate  branches  of  work  to  be  per- 
formed. 

§  2.  All  contracts  hereafter  awarded  by  the  state  or  any  city  or  depart- 
ment, board,  commission,  or  officer  thereof,  for  the  erection  and  construction 
of  buildings  shall  be  awarded  separately  upon  the  separate  branches  of  work, 
as  specified  in  section  one  of  this  act,  to  responsible  and  reliable  persons, 
firms  or  corporations  engaged  in  the  business  of  the  kind  to  which  the  work 
to  be  performed  belongs,  unless  lower  bids  are  received  for  all  of  said 
branches  of  work  taken  together. 

§  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


Exhibit  19. 

PROVIDING  FOR  HOLIDAYS  WITH  PAT  FOR  WORKMSH  EMPLOYED  BY  THE  CITY 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Aaaembly  Bill  No.  792,  introduced]bylMr.  Bums,  February£22,  1904  (Int.  No.  672).    Paased 
the  Assembly.    Referred  to  Senate  Ck>mraittee  on  Citiee.    Not  reported. 

To   AMEND  THE   GREATEB   NeW  YoBK   CHABTEB,   RELATIVE   TO  THE  PAYMENT   OF 

WAGES    OF    MECHANICS,    ASSISTANT    MECHANICS    AND    LABORERS. 

Section  1.  Title  five  of  chapter  six  of  the  Greater  New  York  charter,  as 
reenacted  by  chapter  four  hundred  and  forty-six  of  the  laws  of  nineteen 
hundred  and  one,  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
section  to  be  known  as  section  two  hundred  and  forty-four  and  to  read  as 
follows : 

PAYMENT  OF  WAGES  OF  MECHANICS,  ASSISTANT  MECHANICS  AND  LABORERS. 

§  244.  Mechanics,  assistant  mechanics  and  laborers  employed  in  any  of  the 
departments,  bureaus,  institutions  and  offices  of  the  city  of  'New  York,  whose 
wages  are  paid  by  such  city,  shall  be  paid'  their  full  per  diem  wages  for 
each  legal  holiday  or  half- holiday  although  they  are  not  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  labor  on  such  holiday  or  half -holiday. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  e^ect  immediately. 


Ezhibit  2a 

PROVIDINO  FOR  HOLIDAYS  WITH  PAY  FOR  WORKMEN  EMPLOYED  ON  STREET  WORK 

IN  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Assembly  Bill  No.  342,  introduced  by  Mr.  Reilly,  February  2,  1904  (No.  326).     Referred  to 
the  Gammittee  on  Affairs  of  (Sties. 

To  AMEND  THE  GREATER  NeW  YoRK  CHARTER,  IX   RELATION  TO  THE  COMPENSA- 
TION, ON  Sundays  and  public  holidays,  op  persons  Employed  in  the 

CONSTRUCTION  OR  REPAIR  OF  STREETS  OR  SEWERS. 

Section  1.  The  Greater  New  York  charter,  as  reenacted  by  chapter  four 
hundred  and  sixty-six  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  one«  is  hereby 
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amended  by  inserting  therein  a  new  section  to  be  Bection  four  bundled  and 
two  and  to  read  as  follows: 

compensation    of   persons    EMPLOTED    on    SUNDAYS   OB   PUBLIC   BOUDATS    IN 

CONSTBUCTINO  OB  BEPAIBINO  STBEETS  OB  8EWEB8. 

§  402.  All  persons  regularly  employed  by  the  city  in  the  construction  or 
repair  of  streets  or  sewers  performing  service  on  Sundays  or  public  holidays, 
except  Saturday  half-holidays,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation 
therefor  equal  to  twice  the  amount  per  diem  which  they  are  paid  on  week 
days;  and  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment  and  the  board  of  alder- 
men shall  annually  appropriate  suiiicient  money  therefor. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


Ezhibit  ftl. 

PROVIDnrO  for  HOLIDAT  pat  for  the  street  CLEANERS  OF  NEW 

YORK  CITY. 

Aseembly  Bill  No.  343,  introduced  by  Mr.  Rdlly,  February  2,  1904  (No.  327).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Affaire  of  Cities.    Not  reported. 

To  AKEND  THE  GREATEB  NeW  YoBK  CHABTEB,  IN  BELATION  TO  THE  COMPENSA- 
TION OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE  17NIF0BMED  FOBCE  OF  THE  BTBEBT  CLEANING 
DEPABTMENT  ON  SUNDATS  AND  PUBLIC  HOLIDAYS. 

Section  1.  The  Greater  New  York  charter,  as  reenacted  by  chapter  four 
hundred  and  sixty-six  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  himdred  and  one,  is  hereby 
amended  by  inserting  therein  a  new  section  to  be  section  five  hundred  and 
thirty-a,  and  to  read  as  follows: 

COMPENSATION   OF   UNIFOBMED   FOBCE   ON    SUNDAYS    AND   PUBLIC    HOLIDAYS. 

§  530-a.  The  members  of  the  uniformed  force  of  the  street  cleaning  depart- 
ment performing  services  on  Sunday  or  a  public  holiday,  except  a  Saturday 
half -holiday,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  therefor  equal  to  twice 
the  amoimt  per  diem  which  they  are  entitled  to  receive  pursuant  to  section 
five  hundred  and  thirty  of  this  chapter,  and  the  board  of  estimate  and 
apportionment  and  board  of  aldermen  shall  annually  appropriate  sufficient 
money  therefor. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


Exhibit  ftft. 

RELATIVE  TO  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  STREET  CLEANING  DE- 
PARTMENT, NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Senate  Bill  No.  894,  introduced  by  Mr.  Grady,  February  25,  1904  (No.  526).    Amended  and 

recommitted  to  the  Committee  on  Affairs  of  Citiee. 
To   AMEND  THE   GrEATEB   NeW   YoRK   CHABTEB  BELATIVE   TO   THE   DEPABTMENT 

OF    8TBEET    CLEANING,    BY    AMENDINQ    SECTIONS    FIVE    HUNDBED    AND    THIBTY- 

FOUB,   FIVE   HUNDRED    AND   THIBTY-SIX,    FIVE    HUNDBED    AND   FOBTY-FOUB    AND 

FIVE  HUNDBED  AND  FORTY-FIVE  THEREOF. 

Section  1.  Sections  five  hundred  and  thirty-four,  five  hundred  and  thirty- 
six,   five  hundred   and   forty-four   and   five   himdred  and    forty-five   of  the 
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Greater  New  York  charter,  as  reenacted  by  chapter  four  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  one.  are  hereby  amended  bo  as  to 
read  as  follows: 

§  634.  The   oonunissioner   of   street   cleaning  shall   have   cognizance   and 
control : 

§  536.  The  members  of  the  department  of  street  cleaning  shall  be  divided 
into  two  general  classes,  to  be  designated,  respectively,  the  clerical  force  and 
the  uniformed  force.  The  clerical  force  shall  consist  of  a  chief  clerk«  medical 
examiners,  not  exceeding  [three]  six  in  number,  veterinary  surgeons,  not  eoh 
ceeding  six  in  number,  and  such  and  so  many  clerks  and  messengers  as  the 
commissioner  of  street  cleaning  shall  deem  necessary.  The  uniformed  force 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  commissioner  of  street  cleaning,  and  shall  consist  of 
one  general  superintendent,  one  assistant  superintendent,  one  superintendent 
of  stables,  three  general  inspectors,  one  superintendent  of  final  disposition,  one 
assistant  superintendent  of  final  disposition,  district  superintendents,  not 
exceeding  twenty-one  in  number;  time  collectors,  not  exceeding  eight  in  num- 
ber; section  foremen,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  in  number; 
dump  inspectors,  not  exceeding  forty-three  in  number,  assistant  dump  in- 
spectors, not  exceeding  forty- three  in  number;  sweepers,  not  exceeding  thirty- 
one  hundred  in  number;  dump  boardmen,  not  exceeding  forty- three  in  num- 
ber; drivers,  not  exceeding  sixteen  hundred  in  number;  stablemen,  for  each 
stable,  not  exceeding  one  for  every  ten  drivers  assigned  to  such  stable; 
stable  foremen,  not  exceeding  twenty-one  in  number;  assistant  stable  fore- 
men, not  exceeding  twenty -one  in  number;  hostlers^  liot  exceeding  one  head 
hostler  to  each  stable  and  additional  hostlers  not  exceeding  one  for  each  ten 
horses;  a  master  mechanic  and  such  and  so  many  mechanics  and  helpers  as 
may  be  necessary,  and  one  civil  engineer.  The  commissioner  of  street  clean- 
ing shall  have  power  and  is  hereby  authorized  to  increase  the  said  uniformed 
force,  from  time  to  time,  by  adding  to  the  number  of  sweepers,  drivers  and 
hostlers,  provided  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment  and  the  board  of 
aldermen  shall  have  previously  made  an  appropriation  for  the  purpose  of 
permitting  such  increase.  The  annual  salaries  and  compensation  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  force  of  the  department  of  street  cleaning  shall  not 
exceed  the  following:  Of  the  general  superintendent,  three  thousand  three 
hundred  dollars;  of  the  assistant  superintendent,  [two  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars]  ttvo  thousand  eight  hundred  dollars;  of  the  superintendent  of  stables, 
tuH)  thousand  five  hundred  dollars;  of  the  master  mechanic,  [one  thousand 
eight  hundred  dollars]  ttoo  thousand  five  hundred  dollars;  of  the  civil  engi^ 
neer,  tux)  thousand  dollars;  of  the  general  inspectors,  ttvo  thousand  dollars, 
each;  of  the  superintendent  of  final  disposition,  [two  thousand]  tvoenty-seven 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars;  of  the  assistant  superintendent  of  final  disposition 
[one  thousand  five  hundred] ttco  thousand  dollars;  of  the  district  superintend- 
ents, one  thousand  eight  hundred  dollars  each;  provided  that  a  member  of 
the  uniformed  force  of  the  department  not  below  the  grade  of  district  super- 
intendent detailed  to  supervise  the  entire  work  of  the  department  in  either 
of  the  boroughs  of  Brooklyn  or  the  Bronx  shall  receive  for  the  borough  of 
Brooklyn  at  the  rate  of  three  thousand  dollars  per  annum  while  so  detailed, 
and  for  the  borough  of  the  Bronx  at  the  rate  of  tux>  thousand  five  hundred 
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doUars  per  o/nnwn  while  ao  detoAleds  of  the  time  ooUectora,  one  thouaand 
two  hundred  dollars  eaoh;  of  the  section  foremen,  one  thousand  two  hundred 
dollars  each;  of  sweepers  or  drivers  acting  as  assistants  to  the  section  or 
stable  foremen,  nine  hundred  dollars  each ;  of  the  dump  inspectors,  one 
thousand  two  hundred  dollars  each;  of  the  assistant  -  dump  inspectors,  nine 
hundred  dollars  each;  of  the  dump  boardmen,  seven  hundred  and  twenty 
dollars  each;  of  the  sweepers,  seven  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  each;  of  the 
drivers,  seven  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  each;  provided,  hoivever,  that  the 
annual  salaries  of  drivers  who  have  served  continuously  for  at  leasi  one  yea/r 
in  the  uniformed  force  of  the  department  of  street  cleaning  shall  he  not  more 
than  eight  hundred  dollars  each;  of  the  stable  foremen,  one  thousand  three 
hundred  dollars  each;  of  the  assistant  stable  foremen,  one  thousand  dollars 
each;  of  the  hostlers,  seven  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  each;  of  the  stable' 
men,  seven  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  each;  hostlers  may  receive  extra  pay 
for  Sundays  if  an  appropriation  therefor  is  made  by  the  board  of  estimate 
and  apportionment,  and  sweepers  and  drivers  shall  "be  entitled  to  receive 
extra  pay  for  Sunday  work  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  cents  per  hour,  hut  this 
provision  for  extra  pay  shall  not  apply  to  sweepers  or  drivers  during  ths 
time  that  they  are  detailed  to  other  work  than  that  of  actual  sweeping  or 
driving.  The  commissioner  of  street  cleaning  shall  have  authority  in  his 
discretion  to  select  and  employ  temporarily  persons  for  the  detection  of  crime 
within  his  department  to  he  paid  out  of  an  available  branch  of  the  appropric^ 
tion  made  for  his  department.  The  members,  of  the  department  of  street 
cleaning  shall  be  employed  at  all  such  times  and  during  such  hours  and  upon 
such  duties  as  the  commissioner  of  street  cleaning  shall  direct  for  the  pur< 
pose  of  an  effective  performance  of  the  work  devolving  upon  the  said  depart- 
ment. In  case  of  a  snowfall  or  other  emergency,  the  commissioner  of  street 
cleaning  or  the  deputy  commissioner  may  hire  and  employ  temporarily  such 
and  so  many  men,  carts  and  horses  as  shall  be  rendered  necessary  by  such 
emergency,  forthwith  reporting  such  action  with  the  full  particulars  thereof  to 
the  mayor,  but  no  man,  cart  or  horse  shall  be  so  hired  or  employed  for  a 
longer  period  than  three  days,  except  that  any  person  registered  or  eligible 
to  appointment  as  a  driver,  or  a  sweeper,  may  be  temporarily  employed 
at  any  time  as  an  extra  driver  or  sweeper  to  fill  the  place  of  a  driver  or 
sweeper  who  is  suspended  or  temporarily  absent  from  duty  from  any  cause. 
The  rate  of  compensation  for  such  extra  drivers  or  sweepers  shall  be  two 
dollars  per  day,  and  the  driver  or  sweeper  whose  place  is  so  filled  shall  not 
receive  any  compensation  for  the  time  during  which  he  is  so  absent  from 
duty  or  his  place  is  so  filled,  unless  his  absence  shall  he  caused  by  injury  or 
illness  and  unless  such  injury  or  illness  was  caused  by  service  in  the  depart- 
ment. The  services  of  any  person  employed,  and  of  carts  and  horses  hired 
pursuant  to  this  section,  shall  be  paid  for  in  full  and  directly  by  the  depart- 
ment of  street  cleaning,  at  such  times  as  may  be  prescribed  by  such  depart- 
ment of  street  cleaning,  and  they,  and  each  of  them,  shall  be  employed  and 
hired  directly  by  the  department  of  street  cleaning  and  not  through  con- 
tractors or  other  persons,  unless  the  commissioner  himself  shall  determine 
that  this  requirement  must  for  proper  action  in  a  particular  instance  be 
dispensed  with.  The  police  commissioner  upon  the  requisition  of  the  com- 
missioner of  street  cleaning  shall  detail  to  the  service  of  the  department  of 
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street  eleaning  for  the  purpose  of  ewecuting  and  enforcing  the  orders  amd 
regulations  of  the  said  commissioner  and  the  ordinances  of  the  hoard  of 
aldermen  and  the  sanitary  code  and  other  regulations  of  the  hoard  of  health 
in  relation  to  the  cleaning  and  keeping  clean  of  the  streets  and  the  collection 
and  removal  of  ashes,  street  sweepings^  garhage  and  other  light  refuse  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  not  exceeding  seventy  suitahle  officers  and  men  of 
experience,  of  at  least  five  years'  service  in  the  police  force,  provided  that 
the  department  of  street  cleaning  shall  pay  monthly  to  the  police  depart' 
ment  an  amwunt  equal  to  the  monthly  pay  of  the  offvoers  and  men  so  detailed; 
such  officers  and  men  shall  helong  to  the  street  cleaning  company  of  police, 
and  shall  report  to  the  commissioner  of  street  cleaning.  The  commissioner  of 
street  cleaning  may  report  hack  to  the  hoard  of  police  commissioners  for 
punishment  any  memher  of  said  company  guilty  of  any  hreach  of  orders  or 
discipline  or  of  neglecting  his  duty,  and  thereupon  the  hoard  of  police  com- 
missioners may  detail  another  officer  or  man  in  his  place,  and  the  discipline 
of  the  said  memhers  of  the  street  cleaning  company  shall  he  in  the  juris- 
diction of  the  police  department,  hut  at  any  time  that  the  commissioner  of 
street  cleaning  thay  ohject  to  the  efficiency  of  atiy  memher  of  said  street 
cleaning  company,  thereupon  another  officer  or  man  shall  he  detailed  in  his 
place.  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  affect  any  existing  contracts  made  with 
or  by  the  department  of  street  cleaning  in  regard  to  the  cleaning  of  Broadway 
below  Fourteenth  street  in  said  city  or  the  renewal  thereof,  if  deemed  best 
by  the  commissioner  of  said  department.  Neither  the  commissioner  of  street 
cleaning,  nor  any  deputy  commissioner  of  street  cleaning,  nor  any  member 
of  the  uniformed  force  of  the  street  cleaning  department,  shall  be  permitted 
to  contribute  any  moneys,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  any  political  fund,  or 
intended  to  effect  legislation  for  or  on  behalf  of  the  street  cleaning  depart- 
ment or  any  member  thereof. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


Ezliibit  23. 

PROVIDINO  FOR  AN  EIGHT-HOUR  DAT  FOR  STREET  CLEANERS  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Senate  Bill  No.  190,  introduced  by  Mr.  Wa«ner,  January  27,  1904  (No.  184,  identical  with 
Aflsembly  Bill  No.  306) .    Referred  to  the  Conunittee  on  Affairs  of  Cities. 

To  AMEND  THE  GREATER  NeW  YoRK   CHARTER,  RELATIVE   TO   THE   DEPARTMENT 

OF   STREET    CLEANING. 

Section  1.  Section  five  hundred  and  thirty-six  of  the  Greater  New  York 
charter,  as  reenacted  by  chapter  four  hundred  and  sixty-six  of  the  laws  of 
nineteen  hundred  and  one«  in  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

§  636.  The  members  of  the  department  of  street  cleaning  shall  be  divided 
into  two  general  classes,  to  be  designated,  respectively,  the  clerical  and  the 
uniformed  force.  ♦  •  ♦  there  shall  he  paid  to  the  sicecpers  and  drivers  of 
said  uniform  force  additional  compensation  for  lahor  performed  by  them  in 
excess  of  forty-eight  hours  tn  any  one  week,  at  a  pro  rata  rate  for  each  hour 
in  excess  of  such  forty^eight  hours. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 
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Exhibit  24. 

RELATIVE  TO  THE  COKPENSATION  OF  POLICEMEN  IN  NEW  YORK  CITT. 

Aaaembly  Bill  No.  1879,  introduced  by  Mr.  Boetwick,  February  4,  1004  (No.  361).     Amended 
and  recommitted  to  Committee  on  Citiee. 

To    AMEND    THE    GbKATEB    NeW    YoRK    CHARTEK    IN    RELATION    TO    THE    POLICE 

DEPARTKENT   OP   THE   CITY   OF   NeW   YoRK. 

Section  1.  Section  two  hundred  and  ninety -nine  of  the  Greater  New  York 
charter,  being  chapter  three  hundred  and  seventy-eight  of  the  laws  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety- seven,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

§  200.  The  annual  salaries  and  compensation  of  the  officers  and  members  of 
the  police  force  shall  be  as  follows,  to  wit:  Of  each  inspector  of  police  who 
was  heretofore  a  deputy  chief  of  police,  as  provided  in  section  two  hundred 
and  seventy-six  of  this  act,  five  thousand  dollars;  of  each  inspector  of  police, 
three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars;  of  each  captain  of  police,  two  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars;  of  each  police  surgeon,  three  thousand  dollars; 
of  each  sergeant  of  police,  including  detective  sergeants,  two  thousand  dollars 
[of  each  doorman  one  thousand  dollars] ;  of  each  roundsman,  one  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars;  and  the  grade  and. pay  or  compensation  of  patrolmen  or 
policemen  shall  be  as  follows,  to  wit:  All  such  members  who  are  patrolmen 
and  who  shall  have  served  five  years  or  upwards  on  said  force,  shall  be 
members  of  the  first  grade.  All  such  members  who  shall  have  served  on  such 
force  for  less  than  five  years  and  more  than  four  years  and  six  months,  shall 
be  members  of  the  second  grade.  All  such  members  who  shall  have  served  on 
such  force  for  lees  than  four  years  and  six  months,  and  more  th^n  four  years, 
shall  be  members  of  the  third  grade.  All  such  members  who  shall  have 
served  on  such  force  for  less  than  four  years  and  more  than  three  years,  shall 
be  members  of  the  fourth  grade.  All  such  members  who  shall  have  served  on 
such  force  for  less  than  three  years  and  more  than  two  years,  shall  be 
members  of  the  fifth  grade.  All  such  members  who  shall  have  served  on  such 
force  for  less  than  two  years  and  more  than  one  year,  shall  be  members  of. 
the  sixth  grade.  And  all  persons  appointed  patrolmen  on  or  after  the  first 
day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  shall  be  members  of  the 
seventh  grade.  Whenever  any  member  of  the  seventh  grade  shall  have  done 
service  therein  for  one  year,  he  shall  be  advanced  to  the  sixth  grade.  When- 
ever any  member  of  the  sixth  grade  shall  have  done  ser\ace  therein  for  one 
year,  he  shall  be  advanced  to  the  fifth  grade.  Whenever  any  member  of  the 
fifth  grade  shall  have  done  service  therein  for  one  year,  he  shall  be  advanced  to 
the  fourth  grade.  Whenever  any  member  of  the  fourth  grade  shall  have  done 
service  therein  for  one  year,  he  shall  be  advanced  to  the  third  grade.  When- 
ever any  member  of  tlie  third  grade  shall  have  done  service  therein  for  six 
months,  he  shall  be  advanced  to  the  second  grade.  And  any  member  of 
said  force  who  shall  have  served  six  months  in '  the  second  grade,  shall 
become  a  member  of  the  first  grade.  But  no  such  patrolman  shall  be  so 
advanced  as  aforesaid,  except  after  examination  and  approval  by  the 
police  commissioner  of  his  record,  efficiency,  and  conduct.  The  annual  pay 
or  compensation  of  the  members  of  the  police  force  who  are  patrolmen, 
as  aforesaid,  shall  be  as  follows:  For  members  of  the  first  grade,  at  the 
rate  of  not  less  than  one  thousand   four  hundred   dollars  each;    for  mem- 
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b«rB  of  the  second  grade,  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  one  thousand  three 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  each;  for  members  of  the  third  gradsi  at  the  rate 
of  not  less  than  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  each;  for  members 
of  the  fourth  grade,  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  one  thousand  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  each;  for  members  of  the  fifth  grade,  at  the  rate  of  not  less 
than  one  thousand  dollars  each;  for  members  of  the  sixth  grade,  at  the  rate 
of  not  less  than  nine  hundred  dollars  each;  for  members  of  the  seventh  grade, 
at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  eight  himdred  dollars  each.  All  of  the  membera 
of  the  police  department  who  are  now  or  shall  hereafter  he  appointed  as 
doormen,  shall  he  graded  into  four  grades  hy  the  police  commissioner.  All 
of  su/ch  doormen  who  are  now  members  of  the  said  department  shall  he 
members  of  the  first  grade,  and  all  persons  appointed  doormen  on  or  after 
the  passage  of  this  act,  shall  be  members  of  the  fourth  grade.  Whenever 
any  member  of  the  fourth  grade  shall  have  done  service  therein  for  one  year 
he  shall  be  advanced  to  the  third  grade.  Whenever  a/ny  member  of  the  third 
grade  shall  have  done  service  therein  for  one  year  he  shall  be  advanced  to 
the  second  grade.  Whenever  any  member  of  the  second  grade  shall  have  done 
service  therein  for  one  year  he  shall  be  advanced  to  the  first  grade;  but  no 
such  doorman  shall  be  so  advanced  as  aforesaid  except  after  examination  and 
approval  by  the  police  commissioner  of  his  record,  efficiency  and  conduct. 

The  annual  pay  or  compensation  of  the  members  of  the  police  force  who 
are  doormen  as  aforesaid  shall  be  as  follows: 

For  members  of  the  first  grade  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  eleven  hundred 
dollars  ea^ch;  for  members  of  the  second  grade  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than 
ten  hundred' dollars  each;  for  members  of  the  third  grade  at  the  rate  of  not 
less  than  nine  hundred  dollars  ea<ih;  for  members  of  the  fourth  grade  at  the 
rate  of  not  less  than  eight  hundred  dollars  each. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act  for  the  grading, 
promotion  and  payment  of  doormen  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  police 
commissioners  of  the  city  of  New  York  within  thirty  days  of  the  passage  of 
this  act  to  grade  members  of  the  police  force  who  are  doormen  at  the  time  of 
the  enactment  hereof  into  the  various  grades  as  provided  for  herein. 

The,  pay  or  compensation  aforesaid  shall  be  paid  monthly  to  each  person 
entitled  thereto,  subject  to  such  deductions  for  or  on  account  of  lost  time, 
sickness,  disability,  absence,  fines,  or  forfeitures,  as  the  police  department  may, 
by  rules  and  regulations,  from  time  to  time  prescribe  or  adopt.  Nothing  in 
this  section  contained  shall  be  construed  to  change  in  any  way  the  salaries  or 
grading,  present  or  prospective,  of  the  patrolmen  or  policemen  who  are  or  will 
become  members  of  the  New  York  police  force  prior  to  January  first,  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety -eight.  All  other  patrolmen  or  policemen  of  the  various 
police  forces  consolidated  into  a  single  force  by  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
shall  belong,  so  far  as  pay  or  compensation  is  concerned,  to  the  grade  indicated 
by  the  pay  or  compensation  which  they  are  respectively  receiving  on  January 
first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety -eight.  But  nothing  in  this  section  contained 
shall  be  construed  to  affect  in  any  way  the  rights  and  privileges  secured  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act  to  the  members  of  the  various  police  forces  con- 
solidated into  a  single  force  by  this  .act.  The  date  for  the  eligibility  of  any 
member  of  the  forces  transferred  to  the  consolidated  force  by  sections  two 
hundred  and  seventy- seven,  two  himdred  and  seventy-eight,  two  hundred  and 
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seventj-nine,  and  two  hundred  and  eighty  of  this  act  for  advancement  to  the 
next  grade,  shall  be  the  day  of  the  year  on  which  he  was  originaUy  appointed 
to  the  force  from  which  he  was  transferred;  and  any  member  of  the  forces 
so  transferred  not  a  member  of  the  New  York  police  force  prior  to  January 
first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  whose  salary  falls  between  two 
grades,  shall  receive  the  salary  of  and  be  assigned  to  the  grade  next  above 
the  salary  he  is  receiving  at  the  time  of  transfer.  Salaries  of  all  officers  in 
the  forces  so  transferred,  other  than  officers  in  the  New  York  police  prior  to 
January  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  shall  be  equalized  on  the 
same  basis.  If  the  difference  in  pay  is  not  more  than  fifty  dollars,  the  pay 
shall  be  equalized  at  once.  If  the  difference  is  more  than  fifty  dollars,  the 
pay  shall  be  made  uniform  within  three  years  by  equal  annual  additions. 
§  2.  Section  three  hundred  and  sixty-one  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
§  361.  Police  matrons  shall,  upon  appointment,  hold  office  until  removal, 
and  they  may  be  removed  at  any  time,  by  the  authority  appointing  them, 
under  the  regiilatious  prescribed  for  the  removal  of  patrolmen.  Immediately 
upon  the  death,  resignation  or  removal  of  a  police  matron,  her  successor  shall 
be  appointed  in  the  manner  hereinbefore  provided.  [A  police  matron  shall 
receive  the  same  salary  as  the  doorman  in  the  station  house  to  which  she 
may  be  appointed.]  The  annual  compensation,  or  pay,  of  police  matrons  shall 
he  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  one  thousand  dollars  each, 
§  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  June  one,  nineteen  hundred  and  four. 


EzUMt  25. 

PROYIPniO  FOR  THE  RETENTION  OF  FERRT  EMPLOYEES. 

AMembly  BiU  No.  1689,  introduced  by  Mr.  Dowling.  March  24,  1904  (No.  1232).    Paued 
the  Aaeembly.    Referred  to  Senate  Committee  on  Cities. 

To    AMEND    THE    GbEATEB    NeW    YobK    CHABTEB    RELATIVE    TO    EMPLOYEES    OF 

TEBBIES. 

Section  1.  Section  eight  hundred  and  twenty-six  of  the  Greater  New  York 
charter,  as  reenacted  by  chapter  four  hundred  and  sixty-six  of  the  laws  of 
nineteen  hundred  and  one,  and  as  amended  by  chapter  six  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  three,  is  hereby  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

§  826.  Ferries;  establishment  and  leasing  of. — ^The  commissioner  of  docks 
shall  have  power  and  is  authorized  to  lease  in  the  name  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  in  the  manner  provided  by  law,  the  franchise  of  any 
ferry  or  ferries  belonging  to  said  city  for  the  highest  marketable  price  or 
rental,  at  public  auction  or  by  sealed  bids,  and  always  after  public  advertise- 
ment and  appraisal  under  the  direction  of  said  commissioner,  but  not  for  a 
term  longer  than  twenty-five  years,  nor  for  a  renewal  for  a  longer  term 
than  ten  years.  And  said  commissioner  shall  also  possess  the  power  and  is 
hereby  authorized  to  lease  in  like  manner  along  with  the  franchise  of  a  ferry 
or  ferries  belonging  to  said  city,  such  wharf  property,  including  wharves, 
piers,  bulkheads  and  structures  thereon  and  slips,  docks  and  water  fronts 
adjacent  thereto,  used  or  required  for  the  purposes  of  such  ferry  or  ferries, 
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now  owned  or  possessed  or  which  may  hereafter  be  owned  or  acquired  by  said 
city  or  to  which  the  said  city  is  or  may  become  entitled,  or  of  which  it  may 
become  possessed.  But  said  commissioner  shall  make  no  lease  authorized  by 
this  section,  unless  the  terms  of  said  lease  are  approved  by  the  commissioners 
of  the  sinking  fund.  The  proceeds  of  said  leasing  shall  on  receipt  thereof 
after  paying  all  necessary  charges  be  immediately  paid  to  the  credit  of  the 
sinking  fund.  But  nothing  in  this  section  contained  shall  be  held  to  apply  to 
that  portion  of  the  East  river,  which  is,  by  law,  exclusively  set  apart  for  the 
use  of  canal  boats  engaged  in  the  transportation  of  freights  in  the  Hudson 
river  coming  to  tide  water  from  the  canals  of  this  state.  Leases  of  such 
franchises  may  in  the  discretion  of  the  commissioner  of  docks  and  the  com- 
missioners of  the  sinking  fund  provide  for  the  character  of  transportation 
service  to  be  furnished  by  the  lessee  including  the  character  and  speed  of  the 
boats  to  be  used,  frequency  of  trips,  rates  of  fare  and  commutation  and 
freight  charges,  and  may  provide  for  forfeiture  of  the  lease  in  the  event  of 
failure  to  comply  with  its  provisions  in  regard  thereto.  Whenever  it  may  be 
determined  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  commissioners  of  the  sinking  fund, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  commissioner  of  docks,  that  the  interests 
of  the  city  will  not  be  best  promoted  by  leasing  the  franchise  of  a  ferry  in 
the  manner  hereinbefore  directed,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  said  commissioner  of 
docks  and  said  commissioners  of  the  sinking  fund  by  resolutions  adopted  by 
such  unanimous  votes,  to  lease  such  franchises  by  private  agreement  for  terms 
not  exceeding  twenty-five  years  and  under  such  conditions  as,  in  their  judg- 
ment, will  best  protect  and  further  the  interests  of  the  city  and  the  traveling 
public,  or  to  acquire  the  necessary  real  estate  property,  plant  or  equipment 
for  such  ferry,  including  necessary  terminal  facilities  and  approaches  upon  the 
water  front  in  the  borough  of  Richmond  or  upon  the  water  front  of  the 
borough  of  Brooklyn  between  Thirty-eighth  street  and  Sixtieth  street^  and  to 
provide  for  the  maintenance  and  operation  thereof  under  the  supervision  of 
the  commissioner  of  docks,  in  the  name  of  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  upon  a  plan  to  be  devised  by  him  and  approved  by  the  said  com- 
missioners. The  revenues  derived  from  such  operation,  shall  on  receipt  thereof, 
after  payment  of  all  necessary  charges,  immediately  be  paid  to  the  credit 
of  the  sinking  fund. 

Each  and  every  captain  and  pilot,  quartermaster,  engineer  and  assistant 
engineer,  ticket  agents,  ticket  choppers,  firemen,  deck  hands,  oilers,  gatemen 
and  hridgemen,  icho,  on  the  first  day  of  January,  nineteen  hundred  and  four, 
was  employed  as  such  on  any  ferry,  the  operation  of  which  shall,  hereafter, 
he  assumed  by  the  city  of  New  York,  and  who  shall  continue  to  he  so  evi- 
pU}y*:d  at  the  time  when  the  operation  of  said  ferry  shall  he  so  assumed, 
shall  he  retained  and  assigned  to  perform  the  same  service  on  the  same  ferry 
at  not  less  than  the  same  salary  or  wage,  after  the  city  of  New  York  shall 
have  assumed  the  operation  thereof,  as  he  performed  and  received  on  the 
first  day  of  January,  nineteen  hundred  and  four;  no  person  so  assigned  or 
hereafter  appointed  to  employment  as  captain  and  pilot,  quartermaster,  engi- 
neer or  assistant  engineer,  ticket  agents,  ticket  choppers,  firemen,  deck  hands, 
oilers,  gatemen  and  hridgemen,  07i  any  ferry  operated  by  the  city  of  New 
York,  shall  he  removed  from  such  position  or  employment  except  for  incom- 
petency or  misconduct  shown  after  a  hearing  upon  due  notice,  upon  stated 
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charges  and  icith  the  right  of  attch  employee  or  appointee  to  a  review  hy  a 
torit  of  certiorari.  Any  person  whose  rights  may  in  any  way  he  prejudiced 
contrary  to  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  entitled  to  a  writ 
of  mandamus  to  remedy  the  wrong. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


Exhibit  26. 

PROVIDINO  FOR  PATHEIVT  OF  WAGES  TO  DISABLED  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  PARK  DB- 

PARTMENT.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Aflaembly  Bill  No.  818,  introduced  by  Mr.  Anderson,  February  23,  1904  (No.  694).     Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Affairs  of  Cities.     Not  reported. 

To  AMEND  THE  GREATER  NeW   YoRK   CHARTER,   BELAnVE   TO   THE   DEFABTMENT 
'^  OF  PARKS. 

Section  1.  Section  six  hundred  and  fourteen  of  title  one,  chapter  twelve  of 
the  Greater  New  York  charter,  as  reenacted'  by  chapter  four  hundred  and 
sixty-six  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  one,  is  hereby  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

APPOINTMENT   OF   SUBORDINATE   OFFICERS. 

§  614.  The  park  board  shall  have  power  to  appoint  a  secretary  and  such 
subordinate  officers  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  office 
of  the  department.  Each  commissioner  shall  have  power  to  appoint  such 
superintendents,  engineers,  subordinates,  clerks  and  assistants  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  efficient  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  department 
respecting  the  parks,  squares  and  public  places  within  his  jurisdiction  and 
also  have  power  to  employ  all  of  the  mechanics,  agents  or  laborers  needed  or 
required  for  the  work  of  the  department  in  the  parks,  squares  and  public 
places  in  bis  jurisdiction  within  the  limits  of  the  proper  appropriation.  Each 
commissioner  shall  have  in  immediate  charge  the  control  and  disposition  of 
such  members  of  the  police  force  of  the  city  of  New  York,  as  constituted  by 
this  act,  ns  may  be  assigned  for  duty  in  the  parks,  squares  or  public  places 
subject  to  his  jurisdiction.  But  no  mechanic,  agent,  laborer  or  employee  in 
the  pay  of  the  department  of  parks  shall  have  deducted  from  his  salary  any 
sum  of  money  for  time  lost  or  absence  from  work,  when  such  time  lost  or 
absence  from  work  is  occasioned  by  any  injury  or  disability  received  in  the 
performance  of  the  duty  or  duties  to  which  he  may  have  been  assigned  by 
the  park  board,  or  any  superintendent  or  other  person  in  charge  and  compe- 
tent in  authority  to  make  such  assignment  of  work. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 
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SzUMt  27. 

PROVIDING  FOR  THE  PSIfSIOlfUfO  OF  TEACHERS. 

Senate  Bill  No.  43,  introduced  January  13,  1004,  by  Mr.  Baileiy.    Reported  by  Committee  on 
Finance  and  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

To  PROVIDE  FOR  PENSIONING  TEACHERS. 

Section  1.  On  and  after  January  first  nineteen  hundred  five  any  person  who 
shall  have  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state  of  New  York  for  a  period 
of  thirty-five  years,  or  who,  having  attained  the  age  of  sixty-five  years,  shall 
have  taught  in  said  public  schools  at  least  thirty  years,  may  at  his  own 
request  be  retired  from  the  work  of  teaching  and  shall  receive  thereafter  from 
the  public  funds  of  the  state  an  annual  pension,  payable  quarterly,  of  a  sum 
equal  to  one -half  the  average  of  the  annual  salary  he  received  during  the  last 
five  years  of  his  teaching,  except  that  no  person  shall  receive  more  than  one 
thousand  dollars  per  annum,  and  provided  that  the  person  so  retired  before 
the  year  nineteen  hundred  fifteen  shall  have  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the 
state  before  receiving  such  pension  a  sum  equal  to  two  per  centum  of  the 
total  salary  he  received  for  teaching  during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  teaching 
service. 

§  2.  Any  person  who  shall  have  taught  at  least  ten  years  and  not  more 
than  twenty  years,  and  shall  then  have  become  physically  or  mentally  dis- 
qualified to  teach  longer,  shall  receive  thereafter  from  the  public  f\mds  of  the 
state  an  annual  pension,  payable  quarterly,  of  a  sum  equal  to  one-fourth  of 
the  average  of  the  annual  salary  he  received  for  the  last  five  years  of  his 
teaching,  provided  that  the  person  so  retired  shall  have  paid  into  the  treasury 
of  the  state  before  receiving  such  pension  a  sum  equal  to  one  per  centum  of 
the  total  salary  he  received  for  teaching  during  his  entire  teaching  service. 

§  3.  Any  person  under  sixty-five  years  of  age  who  shall  have  taught  at 
least  twenty  years  and  not  more  than  thirty  years,  and  shall  then  haye 
become  physically  or  mentally  disqualified  to  teach  longer,  shall  receive  from 
the  public  funds  of  the  state  an  annual  pension,  payable  quarterly,  of  a  sum 
equal  to  five -twelfths  of  the  average  of  the  annual  salary  he  received  for  the 
last  five  years  of  his.  teaching,  provided  that  the  person  so  retired  shall  haye 
paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  state  before  receiving  such  pension  a  sum  equal 
to  one  and  one-half  per  centum  of  the  total  salary  he  received  for  teaching 
during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  teaching  service. 

§  4.  Any  person  entering  upon  teaching  after  August  first  nineteen  hundred 
five  shall  have  deducted  monthly  one  per  centimi  of  his  salary  by  the  treasurer 
of  the  school  district  in  which  he  is  teaching,  or  by  such  other  officer  as  shall 
have  charge  of  the  funds  for  paying  teachers,  which  amount  shall  at  the  close 
of  the  school  year  be  sent  to  the  treasurer  of  the  state  to  form  a  part  of  the 
fund  from  which  to  pay  teachers'  pensions. 

§  5.  Any  person  engaged  in  teaching  previous  to  August  first  nineteen  hun- 
dred five  and  desiring  to  avail  himself  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  must 
indicate  such  desire  by  forwarding  his  name,  together  with  an  attested  state- 
ment of  the  number  of  years  he  has  taught  and  the  place  or  places  of  such 
teaching,  to  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  or  such  other 
officer  as  shall  have  supervision  of  the  public  schools  of  the  state,  on  or  before 
August  first  nineteen  himdred  five,  and  shall  forward  to  the  state  treasurer 
a  sum  equal  to  one  per  centum  of  the  total  salary  he  has  received  for  all  the 
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years  he  has  taught,  not  exceeding  thirty-five  years,  immediately  preceding 
August  first,  nineteen  hundred  five,  and  shall  each  year  thereafter  have 
deducted  one  per  centum  of  his  monthly  salary  to  be  paid  to  the  state 
treasurer  to  form  a  part  of  the  fund  from  which  to  pay  teachers'  pensions. 

§  6.  The  term  teacher  shall  be  construed  to  include  superintendents  of 
schools  in  cities  and  villages  as  well  as  those  persons  engaged  in  the  direct 
instruction  of  children. 

§  7.  The  fund  for  the  above  purpose  shall  be  derived  as  follows: 

1.  'One  per  centum  of  the  annual  salary  of  each  teacher  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  state  outside  of  cities  of  the  first  class. 

2.  Five  per  centum  of  the  state's  share  of  all  money  received  from  the 
excise  tax. 

3.  Five  per  centum  of  all  the  money  received  by  the  state  from  the  in- 
heritance tax. 

4.  Gifts,  donations,  legacies,  bequests,  et  cetera  to  form  a  permanent  fund. 

5.  Interest  on  the  permanent  fund. 

6.  Direct  appropriation  from  the  other  funds  of  the  state  of  such  other 
amounts  as  shall  be  needed  year  by  year  to  pay  the  pensions  due. 

§  8.  This  act  shall  not  apply  to  any  city  of  the  first  class  nor  to  any  other 
city  which  in  itself  chooses  to  pension  its  teachers  an  amoimt  equivalent  to 
that  provided  for  in  this  bilL 


Exhibit  28. 

PROVIDINO  FOR  THE  PENSIOHING  OF  VBTERAHS  IN  THE  CIVIL  SERVICE. 

Senate  Bill  No.  019,  introduced  by  Mr.  AlldB,  February  17.  1904  (No.  389).    Amended.    Re- 
ferred to  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

To  AMEND  THE  CIVIL  SERVICE  LAW,  BY  ADDINQ  THERETO  ONE  SECTION,  RELATIVE 
TO  RETIRING  VETERANS  AND  PENSIONING  THEM,  TO  BE  KNOWN  AS  SECTION 
TWENTY-ONE -A. 

Section  1.  Chapter  three  hundred  and  seventy  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  ninety-nine,  entitled  "An  act  in  relation  to  the  dvil  service  of  the 
stAte  of  New  York  and  the  cities  and  civil  divisions  thereof/*  is  hereby 
amended  by  inserting  therein,  after  section  twenty-one  thereof,  one  new 
section,  to  be  known  as  section  twenty -one -a,  and  to  read  as  follows: 

§  21-a.  Retiring  veterans  of  the  late  civil  war  and  granting  them  pensions. — 
Every  honorably  discharged  soldier,  sailor  or  marine  from  the  army  or  navy 
of  the  United  States  in  the  late  civil  war,  who  has  been  employed  for  a  con- 
tinuous period  of  fifteen  years  or  more  in  the  civil  service  of  the  state  of 
New  York,  or  of  any  city,  county,  to\vn  or  village  thereof,  shall,  upon  reaching 
the  age  of  sixty-five  years  or  thereafter  upon  his  own  request,  or,  if  employed 
in  manual  labor,  upon  becoming  incapacitated  for  performing  manual  labor, 
be  retired  from  his  employment  by  the  such  city,  county,  town  or  village,  and 
thereafter  and  during  his  life,  the  state  or  the  city,  town  or  village,  which 
employed  him  at  the  time  of  his  retirement,  shall  pay  to  him«  in  the  like 
manner  as  the  salary  or  wages  of  his  former  position  were  customarily  paid 
to  him,  an  annual  sum  equal  in  amount  to  one-half  the  salary  or  wageiS  paid 
to  him  in  the  last  year  of  his  said  employment;  provided,  however,  that  the 
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amount  so  to  be  paid  to  such  retired  veteran  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  six 
hundred  dollars  per  annum.  Nothing  in  this  section  contained  shall  repeal  or 
in  any  way  curtail,  reduce,  or  ^jOfect  pensions  already  provided  by  law,  for  any 
department,  bureau,  board  or  commission,  of  any  city,  town  or  village  within 
this  state. 
§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


Ezliibit  20. 

BSTABLISHDffO  A  RETIREMENT  FUIID  FOR  EMPLOYEES  OF  HEW  YORK  CITY. 

Senate  Bill  No.  1325,  introduced  in  the  Assembly  by  Mr.  Remsen  (Int.  No.  543,  printed  No. 
1108)      Paused  both  houses.     Vetoed  by  the  Mayor. 

To  AMEND  THE  GREATER  XeW  YoRK  CHARTER  BY  ADDING  A  NEW  TITLE  THERETO 
RELATIVE  TO  THE  RETIREMENT   FUND  OF   THE   CITY  OF  NeW   YoRK. 

Section  1.  The  Greater  New  York  charter  as  reenacted  by  chapter  four 
hundred  and  sixty-six  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  one,  is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  to  chapter  six  a  new  title  to  be  known  as  title  seven  and 
to  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  SEVEN. 

RETIREMENT   FUND   OF   THE   CITY   OF    NEW    YORK. 

§  250.  There  is  hereby  established  a  fund  to  be  called  the  retirement  fund 
of  the  city  of  New  York  which  the  comptroller  shall  receive,  have  charge  of 
and  administer.  He  shall  invest  the  same  or  any  part  thereof  as  he  shall 
deem  proper,  and  is  empowered  to  make  all  necessary  and  proper  contracts 
and  take  all  necessary  and  proper  action  and  proceedings  in  relation  thereto, 
and  shall  pay  therefrom  annuities  that  may  become  payable  pursuant  to 
this  act.  He  shall,  from  time  to  time,  establish  such  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  administration  of  the  fund  as  he  may  deem  best,  and  shall  report  in 
detail  to  the  mayor  annually  in  the  month  of  January  the  condition  of  said 
fund  and  the  items  of  receipts  and  disbursements  on  account  of  the  same. 
No  payments  shall  be  allowed  to  or  made  by  the  comptroller  as  a  reward, 
gratuity  or  compensation  out  of  said  fund  to  any  person  for  salary  or  services 
rendered  to  or  for  the  comptroller  as  trustee  of  said  fund.  There  is  hereby 
established  a  board  to  be  called  the  retiring  board,  which  shall  consist  of 
the  mayor,  the  comptroller  and  the  chamberlain,  which  board,  subject  to  the 
pro^nsions  of  this  act,  shall  have  general  jurisdiction  over  and  authority 
to  pass  upon  all  questions  that  may  arise  as  to  retirement  under  this  act, 
and  as  to  what  persons  shall  be  entitled  to  participate  in  the  retirement 
fund,  and  generally  as  to  all  questions  that  may  arise  as  to  the  carrying  out 
of  the  provisions  of  this  act.  Said  board  shall  so  regulate  the  granting  of  the 
retirements  and  annuities  provided  for  by  this  act  that  the  obligations  of 
said  retirement  fund  arising  thereby  shall  at  no  time  exceed  its  income  or 
resources.  All  applications  for  retirement  shall  be  addressed  to  the  said 
board,  and  shall  be  acted  upon  by  it  within  ninety  days  from  the  receipt 
thereof,  and  in  the  order  of  such  receipt. 

§  251.  The  retirement  fund  of  the  city  of  New  York  shall  consist  of: 
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1.  Such  sum  or  sums  as  may  be  paid  into  said  fund  pursuant  to  section 
two  hundred  and  fifty-three  of  this  act. 

2.  All  moneys  received  from  donations,  legacies,  gifts,  bequests  or  other- 
wise for  or  on  account  of  said  fund. 

3.  Such  an  amount  of  the  annual  receipts  of  excise  moneys  or  license 
fees  belonging  to  the  city  of  New  York  as  constituted  by  this  act,  and  derived 
or  received  by  any  commission  of  excise  or,  public  officer  from  the  granting  of 
licenses  or  permission  to  sell  strong  or  spirituous  liquors,  ale,  wine  or  beer  or 
of  any  moneys  paid  for  taxes  upon  the  business  of  trafficking  in  or  selling 
or  dealing  in  strong  or  spirituous  liquors,  ale,  wine  or  beer  in  the  boroughs 
of  Manhattan,  the  Bronx,  Brooklyn,  Queens  and  Richmond,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  any  law  of  this  state  authorizing  the  granting  of  any  such  licensee 
or  permission,  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  for  any  deficiency  arising  in 
said  retirement  fund,  not  exceeding,  however,  one  per  centum  thereof.  Said 
amount  shall  be  paid  into  said  retirement  fund  by  the  comptroller  of  the 
city  of  New  York  from  time  to  time  upon  receipt  of  such  moneys  by  the  city 
of  New  York. 

§  252.  The  persons  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  retirement  fimd  shall  be 
all  persons  who  shall  have  complied  with  the  terms  of  this  act,  and  who  are 
officials,  officers,  clerks  or  employees,  including  such  employees  as  the  labor 
law  applies  to,  in  any  of  the  executive,  administrative  or  judicial  depart- 
ments, bureaus,  boards,  commissions  or  offices  of  or  within  the  city  of  New 
York,  or  any  county  within  the  limits  of  said  city,  including  also  any  officers, 
clerks  or  employees  of  any  court  thereof  within  said  city  who  have  or  shall 
have  performed  duty  faithfully  and  honestly  in  the  city  of  New  York,  or  in 
any  of  the  municipalities,  counties  or  parts  thereof  which  have  been  incorpo- 
rated into  the  city  of  New  York,  but  no  person  shall  be  entitled  to  payment 
from  the  retirement  fund  who  is,  or  may  be,  entitled  to  share  in  the  police 
pension  fund,  or  in  the  fire  department  relief  fund,  or  in  the  public  school 
teachers'  retirement  fund,  or  in  the  health  department  pension  fund,  or  in 
the  retirement  fund  of  the  college  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

Any  such  person  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  retirement  fund,  at  any 
time  after  he  shall  have  faithfully  and  honestly  performed  duty  for  twenty- 
five  years  in  the  aggregate,  shall,  upon  his  own  application  to  the  retiring 
board,  be  retired  from  active  service,  and  also  any  such  person  entitled  to 
the  benefits  of  the  retirement  fund,  at  any  time  after  he  shall  have  faith- 
fully and  honestly  performed  duty  for  twenty-one  years  in  the  aggregate, 
may  make  application  to  the  retiring  board  to  be  retired  from  active  service 
and  the  retiring  board  shall  have  power  in  its  discretion  to  retire  such  person 
and  thereupon  he  shall  be  awarded,  granted  and  paid  from  the  retirement 
fund  an  annual  sum  or  annuity  equal  to  one-half  of  his  salary  or  compensa- 
tion at  the  date  of  such  application,  provided,  however,  that  such  annuity 
shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars;  and  provided,  further, 
that  he  shall,  at  the  time  of  such  retirement,  have  contributed  to  said  retire- 
ment fund,  in  the  deductions  from  his  salary  hereinafter  provided  for,  or  in 
a  lump  sum,  or  both,  an  amount  equal  to  fifteen  per  centum  of  his  said 
annual  salary  or  compensation  at  the  date  of  such  application. 

The  retiring  board  shall  have  power  to  retire  any  such  person  entitled 
to  the  benefits  of  the  retirement  fund  who  shall  have  performed  duty  ten 
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years  or  more  in  the  aggregate,  and  who  shall  have  become  mentally  or 
physically  incapacitated  for  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  his  position,  or 
who  shall,  through  no  fault  or  delinquency  on  his  part  have  been  suspended, 
removed  or  dismissed  from  said  service,  or  whose  position  shall  have  been 
abolished.  Reasonable  notice  of  its  proposed  action  shall  be  given  by  said 
board  to  any  person  intended  to  be  retired  because  of  mental  or  physical 
disability,  and  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  shall  be  given  to  such  person; 
and  before  taking  final  action  the  board  shall  certify  in  writing  the  reasons 
therefor,  and  that  the  interests  of  the  public  service  require  such  retirement. 
Any  person  so  retired  because  of  mental  or  physical  disability,  or  by  sus- 
pension,  removal  or  dismissal,  or  by  the  abolition  of  his  position,  shall  be 
entitled  to  be  paid  out  of  the  retirement  fund  an  annual  payment  or 
annuity  equal  to  such  proportion  of  the  annuity  to  which  he  would  be 
entitled  upon  completing  a  service  of  twenty-five  years,  as  the  time  he  shall 
have  served  bears  to  the  said  term  of  twenty- five  years. 

If  it  shall  appear  that  any  person  is  paid  a  per  diem  compensation  or  is 
paid  a  lump  sum  per  annum  out  of  which  he  is  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
his  office  or  any  expenses  or  is  paid  partly  by  a  salary  and  partly  by  board 
or  lodging,  then  and  in  that  case  the  head  of  the  department,  bureau,  board 
or  office  in  which  he  is  employed  shall  fix  and  determine  the  amount  of  his 
annual  salary  or  compensation  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  how  much 
shall  be  deducted  from  his  salary  or  compensation  and  how  much  he  is 
entitled  to  receive  upon  retirement  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

The  annuities  granted  shall  be  for  the  natural  life  of  the  person  receiving 
the  same,  and  shall  not  be  revoked,  repealed  or  diminished,  and  shall  be 
paid  in  such  installments  and  at  such  times  and  places  as  the  comptroller 
may  direct. 

f 

The  term  of  service  shall  not  be  affected  by  any  change  in  title,  duties  or 
salary  or  by  any  promotion  or  by  any  vacation  or  leave  of  absence  or  by  any 
temporary  disability  by  reason  of  sickness  or  accident  or  by  any  transfer  from 
one  department  or  ofiice  to  another  department  or  office  during  the  term 
preceding  the  retirement  or  application  for  retirement,  or  by  any  change  of 
such  board,  bureau  or  department  from  an  office  paid  by  fees  to  a  salaried 
office. 

§  253.  No  person  within  the  purview  of  this  act  shall  be  entitled,  never- 
theless, to  share  in  the  retirement  fund,  nor  to  any  benefit  thereunder,  unless 
he  shall  notify  the  comptroller  in  writing  that  he  desires  to  avail  himself 
of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  consents  to  the  deductions  from  his  salary 
or  compensation  as  hereinafter  specified,  nor  shall  any  retirements  or  annuities 
herein  provided  for  be  granted  prior  to  September  first,  nineteen  hundred 
and  four. 

If  at  the  time  he  so  notifies  the  comptroller  he  shall  have  performed  duty 
for  a  period  less  than  ten  years,  then  there  shall  be  deducted  and  retained 
by  the  comptroller  monthly,  and  transferred  to  the  retirement  fund,  one  per 
centum  of  the  salary  or  compensation  to  which  he  shall  be  entitled,  until  such 
term  of  servioe  shall  have  been  continued  for  ten  years ;  for  the  next  ten  years 
of  service,  two  per  centum  of  his  salary  shall  be  similarly  deducted  and 
retained  and  transferred  to  the  retirement  fund;  for  the  next  ten  years  of 
service,  three  per  centum  of  his  salary   shall   be   similarly   deducted  and 
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retained  and  transferred  to  the  retirement  fund ;  and  thereafter  during  eerrioe 
five  per  centum  of  his  eaJary  shall  be  so  deducted  and  retained  and  tran»- 
forred  to  the  retirement  fund  untjl  the  date  of  his  retirement.  If  the  per- 
son shall  have  performed  duty  more  than  ten  years  and  less  than  twenty 
years  at  the  time  he  so  notifies  the  comptroller,  then  there  shall  be  deducted 
and  retained  by  the  comptroller  monthly  and  transferred  to  the  retirement 
fund,  two  per  centum  of  his  salary  or  compensation,  until  such  term  of  ser- 
vice shall  have  continued  for  twenty  years;  for  the  next  ten  years  of  service, 
three  per  centum  of  his  salary  shall  be  similarly  deducted  and  retained  and 
transferred,  and  thereafter  five  per  centum  of  his  salary  shall  be  so  deducted 
and  retained  and  transferred  to  the  retirement  fund  until  the  date  of  his 
retirement.  If  the  person  shall  have  performed  duty  more  than  twenty 
years  at  the  time  he  so  notifies  the  comptroller,  then  there  shall  be  deducted 
and  retained  by  the  comptroller  monthly  and  transferred  to  the  retirement 
fund  three  per  centum  of  his  salary  until  such  term  of  service  shall  have 
continued  for  thirty  years;  and  thereafter,  five  per  centum  of  his  salary 
shall  be  similarly  deducted  and  retained  and  transferred  to  the  retirement 
fund,  until  the  date  of  his  retirement. 

No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  act  unless  he  shall  within 
three  months  from  the  date  of  its  passage,  or,  if  his  service  or  employment 
shall  commence  subsequent  to  its  passage,  then  within  one  year  from  the 
commencement  of  such  service  or  employment,  notify  in  writing  the  comp- 
troller that  he  desires  to  avail  himself  of  the  benefits  of  this  act  and  is  will- 
ing to  comply  with  the  provisions  thereof «  and  that  the  deductions  from  his 
salary  or  compensation  may  be  made  and  transferred  to  the  retirement  fund 
as  herein  provided. 

§  254.  Any  person  who  subsequent  to  his  retirement  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act  shall  accept  any  office,  position  or  employment  to  which  any  sal- 
ary or  emolument  is  attached  in  the  civil  service  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
or  of  any  county,  or  any  municipal  corporation  therein,  except  the  office  of 
inspector  or  clerk  of  election  and  registry  or  other  temporary  office  provided 
for  in  the  election  and  registry  laws  of  this  state,  and  except  the  office  of 
notary  public  and  commissioner  of  deeds,  shall,  during  such  service  or 
employment  and  while  receiving  any  salary  or  emolument  therefor,  relin- 
quish and  forfeit  the  annuity  allotted  to  him  upon  his  retirement  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  not  afi'ect,  repeal,  modify  or  change  any  of  the  laws 
now  in  force  giving  or  conferring  pensions  on  retirement  to  or  upon  any  per- 
son or  officer  now  or  heretofore  serving  or  entitled  to  a  pension  on  retirement 
from  the  city  of  New  York. 

§  3.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  act  are  hereby 
repealed. 

§  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 
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Exhibit  80. 

PROVIDINO  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  ARBITRATION. 

Senate  Bill  No.  046,  introduced  by  Mr.  Lewis,  March  17,  1904  (No.  744).    Referred  to  Com- 
mittee on  Judiciary.    Not  reported. 

To  PROYIDB  FOB  A  BETTES  TENURE  OF  EMPLOYMENT  OF  EMPL0TEB8  OF  PUBLIO 
BEBVICE  CORPORATIONS,  AND  REGULATING  THE  MANNER  OF  DISGHARGINO  SUCH 
EMPLOYEES. 

Section  1.  Steam  railroad  corporations,  electric  railroad  corporations,  electric 
ligh^ng  corporations,  corporations  engaged  in  the  business  of  manufacturing 
and  selling  gas  for  fuel  and  illuminating  purposes,  and  natural  gas  corpora- 
tions producing  gas  for  such  purposes,  water  companies  under  contract  to 
supply  any  municipal  corporation  with  a  supply  of  potable  water  for  domestic 
purposes,  telegraph  companies,  telephone  companies,  and  companies  engaged 
in  the  business  of  mining  or  manufacturing  salt  or  petroleum,  are  public 
service  corporations  within  the  meaning  of  this  act. 

§  2.  The  public  interest  requires  that  the  operation  of  public  service  cor- 
porations should  not  be  interrupted. 

§  3.  For  the  greater  protection  of  the  public  interests,  every  public  service 
corporation  shall  within  thirty  days  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  prepare, 
execute  and  deliver  to  each  of  its  employees  a  written  contract,  engaging  co 
retain  such  employees  in  the  service  of  such  corporation  respectively,  and  not 
to  discharge  such  employee,  or  reduce  the  rate  of  compensation  paid  to  such 
employee  without  first  giving  to  such  employee  at  least  thirty  days  written 
notice  of  an  intention  so  to  do,  except  that  an  individual  employee  may  be 
discharged  without  such  notice  for  good  cause,  to  be  specified  in  writing*  at 
the  time  of  such  discharge,  which  writing  shall  be  delivered  to  the  employee 
SO  discharged  at  the  time  of  such  discharge.  Every  public  service  corporation 
shall  also  prepare  and  present  for  signature  to  each  of  its  employees  a  form 
of  written  contract  to  be  signed  by  each  employee  within  thirty  days  after 
this  act  shall  take  effect.  Such  contract  shall  provide  that  the  employee 
shall  remain  in  the  employ  of  the  company  for  a  period  of  twenty  days  after 
notice  in  writing  of  an  intention  to  quit  the  service  of  said  company;  and 
further,  that  the  employee  so  signing  said  contract  will  observe  and  faithfully 
keep  all  the  provisions  of  this  act,  so  far  as  the  same  are  applicable  to  such 
employee.  No  employee  shall  continue  in  the  employ  of  any  such  corporation 
who  shall  not  sign  such  contract  and  deliver  it  to  said  corporation  within  five 
days  after  he  shall  have  received  the  same,  accompanied  by  the  contract  of 
the  corporation  duly  executed,  by  which  said  employee  is  employed. 

§  4.  Whenever  the  employees  of  any  public  service  corporation,  or  whenever 
the  employees  belonging  to  any  particular  class  of  employees  of  any  public 
service  corporation,  to  the  number  of  one-fourth  thereof,  or  to  the  number 
of  one- fourth  of  any  such  class,  shall  have  been  notified  in  writing  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  either  that  their  services  will  not 
be  required  after  a  date  named  in  such  notice,  or  that  the  compensation  to 
be  paid  after  such  date  shall  be  reduced  below  the  rate  being  paid  at  the  time 
such  notice  shall  be  given,  such  public  service  corporation  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  ordered  a  lockout  either  as  to  its  employees  or  as  to  the  particular  class 
of  employees  affected  by  such  notices. 
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§  5.  Whenever  the  employees  of  any  public  service  corporation,  or,  if  the 
employees  of  any  public  service  corporation  are  classified,  whenever  the 
employees  of  any  particular  class  to  the  number  of  one-fourth  thereof  shall 
have  given  notice  in  writing  to  such  corporation,  after  a  date  named  in  such 
notice,  there  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  strike  of  the  employees  of  such  corpora- 
tion, or  of  the  particular  class  of  employees  giving  such  notice. 

§  6.  Whenever,  by  reason  of  either  a  strike  or  a  lockout  the  regular  opera- 
tions of  any  public  service  corporation  are  interfered  with,  or  are  likely  to  be 
interfered  with,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  attorney-general,  either  upon  the 
application  of  any  citizen  or  of  his  own  motion,  to  apply  to  the  appellate 
division  of  the  supreme  court  in  the  department  in  which  such  strike  or  lock- 
out exists,  or  if  such  strike  or  lockout  exists  along  the  line  of  any  railroad, 
telegraph,  telephone,  electric  light  or  gas  corporation  doing  business  in  two 
or  more  of  the  judicial  departments  of  the  state,  then  to  apply  to  the 
appellate  division  of  the  third  judicial  department  for  the  appointment  by 
such  appellate  division  of  three  suitable  and  proper  persons  to  act  as  arbitra- 
tors for  the  purpose  of  settling  and  composing  the  differences  between  such 
corporation  and  its  employees,  such  application  shall  be  made  upon  such 
notice  to  the  parties  affected  as  the  appellate  division  shall  prescribe,  and  if 
the  appellate  division  is  satisfied  by  the  representations  of  the  attorney- 
general  of  the  existence  of  either  a  strike  or  a  lockout,  and  that  the  public 
interests  are  likely  to  be  injuriously  affected  thereby,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
such  appellate  division  to  appoint  three  suitable  and  proper  persons  who  shall 
hear,  try  and  determine,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  appellate  division,  all 
questions  in  dispute  between  said  corporation  and  its  employees.  Such 
arbitrators  so  appointed  shall  each  take  the  constitutional  oath  of  office  as  an 
arbitrator,  and  shall  further  swear  or  affirm  that  he  will  faithfully  try  and 
impartially  decide  all  such  questions  of  difference  as  may  be  submitted  to 
them;  such  oath  of  office  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  appellate 
division  of  the  department  in  which  the  application  for  such  appointment  is 
made. 

§  7.  Within  three  days  after  the  appointment  of  such  arbitrators  they  shall 
convene  at  a  place  to  be  designated  in  the  order  appointing  them,  and  shall 
sit  daily,  excepting  on  Sundays,  and  shall  take  such  proofs  as  may  be  offered ; 
they  shall  appoint  one  of  their  number  as  chairman,  who  shall  have  power  to 
administer  the  usual  oath  to  witnesses,  to  issue  subpoenas  for  the  attendance 
of  persons,  and  for  the  production  of  books,  documents  and  any  necessary 
evidence.  And  such  board  of  arbitrators  may  visit  the  place  at  which  the 
strike  or  lockout  occurred,  and  may  investigate  the  causes  thereof  by  per- 
sonal examination  and  inspection.  The  board  of  arbitrators,  shall,  within 
five  days  after  the  close  of  its  hearings  and  the  submission  to  it  of  the  con- 
troversy, render  a  decision  in  writing,  with  such  reasons  as  it  may  have  to 
give  therefor,  which  decision  and  report  shall  be  presented  to  the  appellate 
division  for  its  action.  Said  appellate  division  shall  forthwith  consider  said 
report,  and  either  confirm  said  report  or  modify  it  and  confirm  it  as  modified, 
or,  if  in  the  judgment  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  said  appellate  division 
said  report  and  decision  are  unjust  and  unfair  to  either  party  to  the  con- 
troversy, it  may  reject  said  report  and  decision,  and  appoint  other  arbitrators 
to  hear,  trv  ^»nd  determine  the  eontrovorsy.     If  said  appellate  divisinn  shall 
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oonftroi  said  report  and  decision,  an  order  to  that  effeot  shall  be  entered  in  the 
office  of  the  dork  of  the  appellate  divieion.  There  shall  be  no  appeal  from  the 
decision  of  the  appellate  division. 

§  8.  Upon  the  entering  of  the  order  of  the  appellate  division  appointing 
arbitrators,  the  attorney -general  shall  cause  to  be  published  in  one  or  more 
newspapers  to  be  designated  by  him,  printed  within  the  department  in  which 
the  application  is  made,  directed  to  whom  it  may  concern,  and  reciting  that 
such  an  application  has  been  made,  and  that  arbitrators  have  been  appointed, 
naming  them  in  said  notice,  and  giving  notice  of  the  date  of  the  first  hearing, 
and  the  place  at  which  such  hearing  shall  be  had,  and  requiring  all  persons 
who  desire  to  be  heard  to  attend  at  such  hearing  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 
their  proofs.  Said  corporation  may  be  represented  by  counsel,  and  the  em- 
ployees of  such  corporation  may  appear  personally,  or  by  such  counsel  as  they 
may  designate  in  writing,  to  be  filed  with  the  board  of  arbitrators.  In  the 
event  that  neither  the  company  nor  any  of  its  employees  appear  before  said 
board  of  arbitrators,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  board  of  arbitrators,  not- 
withstanding such  failure  of  said  company  and  its  employees  to  api>ear,  to 
proceed  forthwith  to  an  investigation  of  the  causes  either  of  the  lockout  or 
the  strike,  and  to  render  to  said  appellate  division  such  decision  and  report 
as  such  board  may  agree  upon. 

§  9.  From  and  after  the  first  publication  by  the  attorney-general  of  such 
notice,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  corporation  to  employ  in  their  usual  posi- 
tions all  its  employees  so  locked  out  during  the  pendency  of  the  hearing  and 
until  the  final  determination  of  the  board  of  arbitrators  and  its  confirmation 
by  the  appellate  division;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  employees  to  return 
forthwith  to  their  usual  positions,  and  to  continue  during  the  pendency  of  such 
hearing  in  the  performance  of  their  usual  services  until  the  final  determination 
of  the  board  of  arbitrators  and  its  confirmation  by  the  appellate  division. 

§  10.  The  decision  of  the  said  board  of  arbitrators,  if  it  shall  be  confirmed 
by  the  appellate  division,  shall,  after  such  confirmation,  be  published  in  full 
in  such  newspapers  as  the  attorney-general  may  designate,  for  five  successive 
days,  and  shall  be  binding  and  conclusive  upon  said  corporation  and  upon 
each  of  its  employees  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  one  year,  or  such  greater 
time  as  may  be  designated  by  said  board  of  arbitrators  in  its  report  and 
decision,  not  greater,  however,  than  three  years. 

§  11.  In  the  event  that  the  appellate  division  hereinbefore  referred  to  is  not 
in  session  at  the  time  such  strike  or  lockout  occurs,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
attorney-general  to  immediately  notify  the  presiding  justice  thereof  of  the 
existence  of  such  strike,  and  he  shall  convene  such  appellate  division  without 
unnecessary  delay  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  attorney-general  to  make  the 
application  hereinbefore  referred  to. 

§  12.  Any  corporation  which  violated  any  provision  of  this  act  is  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  dollars  per 

day  during  which  such  violation  continues.  It  is  also  liable  for  any  damage 
suffered  by  any  person  by  reason  of  such  violation,  to  be  sued  for  and  recov- 
ered by  the  person  injured.  The  writ  of  mandamus  provided  by  the  code  of  civil 
procedure  shall  also  issue  upon  the  application  of  any  person  injured  by  such 
violation.  Any  employee  who  violates  any  provision  of  this  act  is  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  is  punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both,  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  court.    In  addition  thereto  any  corporation  which  persists  in  refus- 
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ing  to  obey  the  proyisions  of  the  final  order  entered  by  the  board  of  arbitra- 
tion after  its  confirmation  by  the  appellate  division,  shall  forfeit  all  its  rights, 
privileges  and  franchises,  and  any  employee  wHo  persists  in  a  refusal  to  obey 
any  provision  of  such  order,  after  its  confirmation  as  aforesaid,  shall  be 
incapable  of  again  entering  into  the  employ  of  any  public  service  corporation 
in  this  State. 

§  13.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  employees,  notwithstanding  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  to  leave  the  employ  of  any  public  service  corporation  at 
any  time,  provided  such  corporation  give  to  such  employee  its  written  consent 
thereto. 

§  14.  This  act  shall  take  effect  September  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  four. 


Exhibit  31. 

pRoviDnvG  for  givhtg  of  notice  prior  to  issuance  of  injunctions  in  indus- 
trial DISPUTES. 

Aaaembly  Bill  No.  140  (Similar  to  Senate  Bill  No.  415).  introduced  by  Bir.  Prince,  January 
21,  1904.    Referred  to  the  Ck>mniittee  on  Codee. 

To    AMEND    SECTION    SIX    HUNDRED    AND    THREE,    OF    CODE    OF    CIVIL    PROCEDURE, 

RELATING  TO  INJUNCTIONS. 

Section  1.  Section  six  hundred  and  three,  code  of  civil  procedure  is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

§  603.  Where  it  appears,  from  the  complaint,  that  the  plaintiff  demands  and 
is  entitled  to  a  judgment  against  the  defendant,  restraining  the  commission 
or  continuance  of  an  act,  the  commission  or  continuance  of  which,  during  the 
pendency  of  the  action,  would  produce  injury  to  the  plaintiff,  an  injunction 
order  may  be  granted  to  restrain  it.  When  auoh  (iciion  is  brought  to  restrain 
the  doing  of  an  act  or  acts  alleged  to  hinder,  interfere  with  or  disturb  any 
employer  of  labor  in  his  business  by  his  employees  actively  engaged  therein, 
discharged  therefrom  or  having  been  previously  employed  therein  and  then 
engaged  in  a  sU-ike^  or  to  restrain  any  act  or  acts  by  labor  unions  or  associ<i- 
tions  so  acting  in  concert  with  such  person  or  persons  so  previously  employed 
or  discharged,  an  injunction  order  shall  not  be  granted  except  upon  such 
notice  as  the  court  or  judge  may  direct.  The  case  provided  for  in  this  section, 
is  described  in  this  act,  as  a  case  where  the  right  to  an  injunction  depends 
upon  the  nature  of  the  action. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  September  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  four. 

Explanation — Matter  Italicized  Is  new ;  matter  in  brackets  [  ]  1b  old  law  to  be  omitted. 


IV. 
THE  "  OPEN  SHOP  "  DISCUSSION. 

[Introductory  Note. — ^VVhile  the  phrase  "  the  open  shop  "  has  only  lately 
come  into  general  use,  the  question  itself  is  almost  as  old  as  trade  unionism. 
The  historians  of  British  trade  unionism  write  as  follows  of  the  attitude  of 
organized  toward  unorganized  workmen  in  England: 

In  the  best  orKanized  induatries,  whether  great  or  small,  such  as  the  boiler  makers,  flint 
glass  makers,  tape  sizers,  or  stuff  pressors — the  very  aristocracy  of  "old  unionists" — the 
compulsion  is  so  complete  that  it  ceases  to  be  apparent.  No  man  not  belonging  to  the  union 
ever  thinks  of  applying  for  a  situation  or  would  have  any  chance  of  obtaining  one.  It  is,  in 
fact,  as  impossible  for  a  non-unionist  plater  or  riveter  to  get  work  in  a  Tsmeaide  shipyard  as  it 
is  for  him  to  take  a  house  in  Newcastle  without  paying  the  rates.  This  silent  and  unseen,  but 
absolutely  complete  compulsion,  is  the  ideal  of  every  trade  union.  It  is  true  that  here  and  there 
an  official  of  an  incompletely  organized  trade  may  protest  to  the  public,  or  before  a  royal  com- 
mission, that  his  members  have  no  desire  that  any  workman  should  join  the  uinon  except  by 
his  own  free  will.  But,  however  bona  fide  may  be  these  expressions  by  individuals,  we  invaria- 
bly see  such  a  union,  as  soon  as  it  secures  the  adhesion  of  a  majority  of  its  trade,  adopting 
the  principle  of  compulsory  membership,  and  applying  it  with  ever  greater  stringency  as  the 
strength  of  the  organization  increases. 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  these  various  forms  of  compulsion,  it  is  important  to  note  that 
they  are  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  the  old  idea  of  "freedom  of  contract" — the  legal  right  of 
every  individual  to  make  such  a  bargain  for  the  purchase  or  sale  of  labor  as  he  may  think  most 
conducive  to  his  own  interest,  and  that  they  are,  in  fact,  a  necessary  incident  of  that  legal  free- 
dom. 

When  an  employer,  or  every  employer  in  a  district,  makes  the  sliding  scale  a  condition  of 
the  engagement  of  any  workman,  the  dissentient  minority  are  "free"  to  refuse  such  terms; 
they  may,  in  the  alternative,  break  up  their  homes  and  leave  the  district,  or  learn  another 
trade.  The  wage-earner  can  not  be  denied  a  similar  freedoom.  When  a  workman  chooses  to 
make  it  a  condition  of  his  acceptance  of  employment  from  a  given  firm,  that  he  shall  not  be 
required  to  associate  with  colleagues  whom  he  dislikes,  he  is  but  exercising  his  freedom  to 
make  such  stipulations  in  the  bargaining  as  he  thinks  conducive  to  his  own  interest.  The 
employer  is  "free"  to  refuse  to  engage  him  on  these  terms,  and  if  the  vast  majority  of  the  work- 
men are  of  the  same  mind,  he  is  "free"  to  transfer  his  brains  and  his  capital  to  another  trade, 
or  to  leave  the  district.  But  to  any  one  not  obsessed  by  this  conception  of  "freedom"  it  will 
be  obvious  that  a  mere  legal  right  to  refuse  particular  conditions  of  employment  is  no  safe- 
guard against  compulsion.  Where  practically  all  the  competent  workmen  in  an  industry  are 
strongly  combined,  an  isolated  employer,  not  supported  hy  his  fellow-capitalists,  finds  it  ab- 
solutely impossible  to  break  away  from  the  "custom  of  trade."  ♦  *  Whenever  the 
economic  conditions  of  the  parties  concerned  are  unequal,  legal  freedom  of  contract  merely 
enables  the  su|>erior  in  strategic  strength  to  dictate  the  terms.  «  «  *  « 

If,  indeed,  we  examine  more  closely  the  common  arguments  against  this  virtual  compulsion, 
we  shall  see  that  the  customary  objection  is  not  directed  against  the  compulsion  itself,  but  only 
against  the  persons  by  whom  it  is  exercised,  or  by  the  particular  form  that  it  takes.  The  or- 
dinary middle-class  man,  without  economic  training,  is  wholly  unconscious  of  there  being  any 
coercion  in  an  employer  autocratically  deciding  how  he  will  conduct  "his  own  business."  But 
the  very  notion  of  the  workmen  claiming  to  decide  for  themselves  under  what  conditions  they 
will  spend  their  own  working  days  strikes  him  as  subversive  of  the  social  order. — Sidney  and 
eatrico  Webb,  Iniuririil  DjnDcnicy.  pp.  213-217. 

In  this  country,  tlie  question  has  often  been  discussed  by  the  judiciary  in 
the  form  of  the  legal  right  of  union  men  to  strike  against  the  employment  of 
non-unionists,  the  most  notable  decision  rendered  by  the  New  York  courts 
havin<j  been  that  handed  down  by  the  Court  of  Appeals,  April  1,  1902,  in  the 
case  of  National  Protective  Association  vs.  Cumming  (170  N.  Y.  315;  see  also 
Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  1902,  pp.  38-47).  In  this,  the  leading 
New  York  decision,  the  right  of  union  men  to  refuse  to  work  with  non-union 
men  in  order  to  compel  the  dismissal  of  fellow- work  men  who  refused  to  enter 
the  union  was  sustained  by  the  Court  of  Appeals. 
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The  economists  long  ago  studied  the  same  policy  as  a  part  of  the  general 
problem  of  industrial  liberty.  This  for  instance  was  the  title  of  Professor 
Ely's  address  as  president  of  the  American  Economic  Association  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  11)01.  In  1902,  Professor  Seligman  took  as  the  title  of  his  presi- 
dential address  "  Economics  and  Social  Progress "  and  pointed  out  that 
"  the  trade  union  movement,  with  the  progress  from  individual  to  collective 
bargaining,  seems  from  one  point  of  view  to  lessen  competition,  but  no  one  who 
understands  the  real  philosophy  of  the  movement  can  doubt  for  a  moment  that 
on  the  whole  it  makes  for  a  truer  and  more  perfect  competition  based  on  the 
equalitjr  of  the  contending  forces." 

In  his  presidential  address  of  the  following  year  Professor  Seligman  dealt 
more  explicitly  with  the  policy  of  the  union  toward  the  non-unionists,  saying: 

If  there  were  time,  it  would  be. profitable  to  dwell  upon  this  thought — ^that  while  there  ia 
indeed  only  too  much  truth  in  the  contention  that  many  of  our  uniona  are  steering  perilously 
close  to  the  rocks  of  monoply  and  extortion,  the  problem  cannot  be  solved  simply  by  em- 
phasizing the  right  of  the  individual  laborer.  The  right  of  the  indlvid\ial  to  work  is  indeed, 
as  Turgot  told  us  over  a  century  ago,  a  sacred  and  imprescriptible  right;  but  the  conditions 
under  which  this  right  is  to  be  exercised  are  by  no  means  a  matter  of  mere  individual  discre- 
tion and  of  social  imconcern.  We  are  beginning  to  see  that  the  surest  guarantee  of  liberty 
is  the  social  sanction — that  true  and  permanent  freedom  is  at  bottom  an  outgrowth  of  social 
forces,  and  that  individual  bargaining  results  in  a  mere  empty  husk  of  freedom.  liberty— 
to  quote  Carlyle  again — ^is  a  divine  thing;  the  liberty  to  die  by  starvation  is  not  so  divine.  If 
this  is  true,  then  the  real  sacredness  and  imprescriptibility  attach  to  that  wise  and  collective 
action  which  will  secure  a  higher  and  more  effective  liberty  for  the  members  of  the  group, 
and  which  it  goes  without  saying  must  be  so  devised  as  not  to  close  the  door  of  opportunity 
to  either  the  unfortunate  or  the  peculiarly  gifted.  To  magnify  the  individual  at  the  expenae 
of  the  social  group  is  to  close  our  eyes  to  the  real  forces  that  have  elaborated  modem  liberty 
and  modem  democracy,  not  in  the  backwoods  of  a  frontier  community  but  in  the  busy  marts 
of  commerce  and  complex  home  of  industry. 

At  the  time  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission  was  conducting  its 
investigation  of  labor  problems,  the  particular  phrase  "  the  open  vs.  the 
closed  shop  "  was  still  unknown  but  the  issue  itself  was  warmly  discussed  by 
witnesses  on  both  sides  and  the  commission's  conclusions  were  stated  under  the 
title  "  Comprehensiveness  "  in  the  chapter  on  Trade  Policies  in  the  report  on 
Labor  Organizations   (vol..  XVII,  published  in  1901). 

The  increasing  power  and  strength  of  trade  unionism  and  the  occasional 
instances  of  arbitrary  and  unjust  exercise  of  that  power  caused  the  opponents 
of  labor  organizations  to  search  out  the  most  advantageous  point  of  attack. 
This  seemed  to  be  the  union  policy  of  excluding  non-unionists  from  employ- 
ment, which  was  declared  to  be  a  monopolistic  policy  that  contravened  the 
natural  right  of  private  citizens  to  earn  their  living  in  any  way  they  chose. 
The  issiie  came  into  prominence  as  soon  as  the  period  of  rising  prices  and  active 
demand  for  labor  halted,  which  occurred  in  1903.  In  March  of  that  same  year 
the  Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Commission  made  its  report,  which  in  its  discus- 
sion of  th^  union's  demand  for  a  joint  trade  agreement  naturally  alluded  to  the 
position  of  the  non-union  miners  and  thus  brought  the  question  to  the  front. 
Shortly  afterward  (July,  1903)  the  case  of  Miller,  a  bookbinder  who  was  dis- 
missed from  the  government  printing  oilioe  on  the  complaint  of  the  union  and 
subsequently  reinstated  by  order  of  the  President,  gave  added  zest  to  the  dis- 
cussion, although  it  was  generally  recognized  that  the  arguments  for  the 
"union"  shop  did  not  apply  to  government  employments.  The  employers' 
associations  hostile  to  trade  unionism  made  a  rallying  cry  of  the  "open" 
&hop  and  since  then  the  debate  on  the  merits  of  trade  unionism  has  taken  the 
form  of  the  "  open  "  vs.  "  closed  "  shop.  Beginning  with  the  debate  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Civic  Federation  in  Chicago,  October  15-17, 
1903,  the  topic  has  been  conspicuously  before  the  public  throughout  the  past 
year.  A  decision  rendered  by  an  Illinois  court  in  June,  1904,  contained  an  obiter 
that  an  agreement  providing  for  the  exclusive  employment  of  members  of  the 
contracting  union  is  illegal;  and  thus  led  to  the  publication  in  the  July  issue 
of  the  Monthly  Review  of  the  National  Civic  Federation  of  a  symposium  on  the 
question,  "  Is  the  Closed  Shop  Illegal  and  Criminal?  "  in  which  a  large  majority 
of  the  legal  writers  contributing,  upheld  the  legality  of  contracts  providing 
for  the  union  shop.    Finally,  in  December,  the  American  Economic  Association 
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devoted  one  entire  session  of  its  annual  meeting  to  the  policy  of  the  open  vs. 
closed  shop,  the  trend  of  the  discussion  as  noted  ahove  (page  38)  being  over- 
whelmingly against  the  extreme  views  maintained  by  the  advocates  of  the 
"  open  '*'  shop.  The  following  is  a  li^t  of  the  principal  discussions  of  the  sub- 
ject, beginning  with  the  Civic  Federation  debate  in  1903.* 
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(z)  THE  RIGHT  TO  LABOR. 

[Extract  from  an  article  by  Profesnor  Jelm  Bascom  of  Williaxna  College,  in  the  Qttarterly  Jcw" 
nal  of  Economics,  August,  1904.] 

"In  social  life  men  are  aware  of  an  evil  long  before  they  can  define  its 
causes  or  indicate  its  remedies.  A  correct  diagnosis  is  the  first  step  toward  a 
cure.  This  confusion  of  thought  overtakes  us  all,  and  especially  the  masses 
of  men.  In  the  darkness  one  may  recognize  the  presence  of  an  enemy  and 
yet,  striking  at  random,  may  be  injured  by  his  own  blows.  The  depressed 
classes,  confronted  by  difficulties  too  great  for  their  strength,  and  finding  the 
attitude  of  society  toward  them  one  of  indifference  and  of  hostility,  may 
sullenly  affirm,  The  world  owes  me  a  living.  The  neglect  and  oppressions  they 
suffer  seem  monstrous  to  them,  and  the  claim  they  assert  to  be  a  real  and 
urgent  one.  Yet  they  fail  to  understand  its  import,  how  the  existing  state 
has  arisen  and  where  the  obligation  of  redress  attaches.  The  familiar  phrase 
hints  vaguely  at  the  wrong,  but  may  as  easily  become  the  occasion  of  still 
further  wrong  as  provide  the  needed  remedy.  The  world  owes  them  a  living, 
but  not  in  the  form  in  which  they  fancy. 

"  The  laborer,  acting  alone,  can  offer  no  efi'ectual  resistance  to  the  employer 
when  he  undertakes  to  force  down  wages.  If  he  refuses  to  accept  lower  pay, 
he  is  dismissed  and  another  laborer  is  called  out  of  the  crowded  market  to  take 
his  place.  The  new  man  may  be  inferior  and  probably  is  inferior  to  the  one 
he  displaces;  that  is  not  material.  He  subserves  the  present  purpose.  Wages 
are  reduced  and  after  a  little  the  better  worknjtan  will  find  his  way  back  at 
the  lower  rates.  The  diligent,  enterprising  man  does  not  settle  wages,  not 
even  his  own  wages,  but  the  class  next  inferior.  The  process  is  renewed  as 
often  as  the  employer  thinks  it  worth  while,  and  the  laborer  is  kept  in  a 
dependent,  timid  attitude  which  incapacitates  him  to  use  even  the  power  of 
resistance  which  still  remains  to  him. 

"The  social  and  economic  movement  is  thus  as  far  as  the  workman  is  con- 
cerned, the  exact  reverse  of  what  it  should  be.  Inferior  skill,  inferior  thrift, 
inferior  productive  temper  rule  the  market.  The  moment  the  laborer  attempts 
to  force  an  advance  the  man  below  is  called  in,  and  the  effort  is  made  futile. 
To  this  retreat  there  is  no  limit  but  that  of  bare  subsistence.  The  momentary 
equilibrium  is  not  final.    It  may  be  again  disturbed  and  re-established  at  a 
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lower  point.  This  lias  led  economists  to  say  that  there  is  no  measure  to  the 
depression  of  wages;  that  they  are  constantly  sinking  to  the  line  below  which 
life  is  impossible.  That,  they  are  not  more  rapidly  pushed  to  this  extreme  is 
due  to  the  good  will  and  the  inertia  of  the  employer.  Thus  the  workman,  no 
matter  what  his  personal  quality,  is  without  any  secure  footing.  His  pru- 
dence avails  him  nothing  and  the  price  of  his  labor  is  determined  by  the  class 
to  which  he  belongs,  not  in  anxious  and  thoughtful  action,  but  in  stated  con- 
tentment on  the  part  of  its  most  indifferent  members. 

"  Tlie  results  of  undivided  and  irresponsible  power  in  business  have  not  been 
fortunate,  whether  we  look  at  the  restless,  speculative  and  unsympathetic 
temper  of  management  or  at  the  disasters  which  it  scatters  in  the  community 
or  at  the  overtopping  claims  and  oppressive  wealth  which  it  gives  rise  to  in 
the  form  of  trusts.  With  workmen  kept  in  a  dependent  position  the  transition 
is  not  far  nor  difficult  to  a  neglect  of  all  interests  save  those  which  the  manager 
has  under  consideration.  Special  production,  special  franchises,  a  special  con- 
trol of  the  instruments  of  commerce,  enhanced  by  extended  combination,  at 
length  gives  a  monopoly  of  advantages  which  threatens  the  overthrow  of  all 
equality  of  rights  in  the  economic  world.  It  has  been  justly  said  that  the 
combination  of  workmen  is  the  first  line  of  defense  against  the  march  of  a 
tyrannical  few  toward  a  commercial  conquest  of  the  world.  We  may  well 
recognize  the  social  value  of  this  movement  of  workmen  to  establish  for  them- 
selves an  economic  footing  and  to  secure  a  real  partnership  in  the  wealth 
creating  process. 

"An  essential  step  in  the  organic  growth  of  the  community  is  the  combina- 
tion of  labor.  Singly  the  employee  can  make  no  terms  with  the  employer.  He 
is  easily  pushed  from  the  shore,  like  a  spent  s\^immer.  When  workmen  stand 
together  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  labor  is  a  primary  constituent  in  all 
production,  they  have  a  position  from  which  they  can  make  a  contract  with 
capital  in  defense  of  mutual  rights. 

"  The  limit  of  business  activity  is  bankruptcy;  the  limit  of  labor  is  bare  sub- 
sistence. A  minimum  wage  would  arrest  both  forms  of  decay  at  an  earlier 
stage.  A  minimum  wage  leaves  the  ordinary  standards  of  life  unassailed.  The 
workmen  may  as  well  stop  while  life  is  endurable  as  be  compelled  to  stop 
when  it  has  become  unendurable.  The  recovery  from  the  one  position  is 
effected  more  speedily  and  with  less  loss  than  from  the  other.  Overproduction 
has  gone  farther,  the  price  of  commodities  has  fallen  lower,  when  the  down- 
ward movement  has  been  left  to  complete  itself  at  the  expense  of  the  laborer. 
The  rallying  process  becomes  painful  and  partial.  The  standard  of  life  is 
reduced  and  the  workman  lapses  into  stolidity,  as  one  who  bears  burdens  he 
can  not  lighten.    Civilization  thus  becomes  a  crushing  weight. 

"  The  primary  source  of  the  trouble  is  an  overcrowded  labor  market.  Yet 
the  weakness  which  is  incident  to  numbers  makes  itself  felt  through  separate 
action.  Barbarians  are  easily  defeated  because  they  are  not  trained  to  act 
together.  Let  workmen  take  thoughtful  and  deliberate  counsel  and  the  labor 
market  will  take  on  a  new  appearance.  It  is  not  the  mere  fact  of  numbers 
that  occasions  the  diflficulty  any  more  than  it  is  the  swarm  of  savages  that 
occasions  the  slaughter. 

"As  long  as  we  allow  the  disasters  of  our  productive  life  to  fall  in  one  class 
and  its  gains  accrue  to  another,  we  shall  have  extreme  severity  and  extreme 
poverty  begets  and  rebegets  itself. 
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In  pursaing  his  purposes  by  the  legitimate  means  of  combination,  a  method 
which  is  the  secret  of  civilization,  the  >yorkman  has  made  some  mistakes. 
This  was  imavoidable  and  has  been  partly  due  to  his  overlack  of  experience 
and  partly  to  the  unreasonable  opposition  he  has  encountered.  It  is  said  that 
he  has  lost  interest  in  labor  and  in  many  ways  retards  its  speedy 
accomplishment. 

''The  labor  movement  has  been  the  occasion  of  able,  sustained  and  fair- 
minded  leadership.  If  conference  is  welcome  and  real  grievances  are  pointed 
out,  the  workmen  will  not  be  the  last  to  correct  them.  The  superiority  of  lead- 
ership and  reasonableness  in  advancing  claims  was  very  manifest  in  the  coal 
strike. 

"The  intelligent  non-union  laborer,  directly  involved  in  a  strike,  frequently 
recognizes  this  dependence  of  interests  in  employees,  and  makes  common  cause 
with  the  union.  It  is  the  soundness  of  the  underlying  principle  which  has  sus- 
tained trade  unions  and  carried  them  forward  in  face  of  the  opposition  of 
employers,  of  the  indifference  of  the  community  and  of  a  majority  of  their  own 
class. 

''In  a  discussion  of  this  question  with  a  judge  of  the  United  States  court, 
he  remarked:  '  If  a  man  is  willing  to  work  and  an  employer  is  willing  to  have 
him  work,  he  did  not  see  why  these  facts  did  not  settle  the  question.'  They 
do  settle  the  question  so  far  as  existing  law  is  concerned,  and  open  the  ques- 
tion so  far  as  fitting  relation  of  productive  classes  is  concerned.  The  settle- 
ment assumes  that  workmen  can  make  and  enforce  no  contract;  that  they 
are  subject  to  the  >vill  of  the  employer  and  beyond  the  protection  of  the  law. 
The  law  and  the  administration  of  the  law  and  the  action  of  the  non-union 
man  under  the  law,  when  they  oppose  themselves  to  a  fundamental  right  in  a 
great  class,  are  one  and  all  hostile  to  democratic  society.  We  can  secure  no 
organic  completeness  in  society  till  every  part  ministers  to  every  other  part 
in  reciprocal  advantages.    It  is  on  this  claim  that  the  rights  of  labor  rest." 


(a)  THE  CLOSED  SHOP. 

{Extract  from  an  article  by  Professor  Charles  J.  Bullock,  of  Harvard  University,  in  the  At 
laniie  Monthly,  October,  1904]. 

Since  the  ultimate  legal  rule  has  not  yet  been  established^  the  more  interest 
attaches  to  the  economic  aspects  of  the  subject,  for,  these,  obviously,  must 
exercise  considerable  influence  upon  the  final  course  of  the  law.  From  the 
economic  point  of  view  the  fewest  difficulties  are  encountered  in  the  case  of  a 
union  that  is  compelled  to  fight  for  the  mere  right  to  exist.  When  employers 
undertake  to  close  their  shops  to  members  of  labor  organizations,  a  common 
device  is  to  discriminate  constantly  against  union  men.  If  new  hands  are 
taken  on,  outsiders  are  certain  to  be  given  the  preference;  when  the  force  is 
reduced,'  members  of  the  union  are  selected  for  dismissal.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  organization  is  likely  to  disintegrate  unless  it  resists  the 
employment  of  nonunion  men.  If  we  grant,  as  we  have  done,  that  laborers 
have  a  right  to  organize,  it  is  hard  to  criticise  a  union  for  meeting  discrimi- 
nation with  discrimination.  A  refusal  to  work  with  nonunion  men  in  a  shop 
or  factory  where  discrimination  is  practiced  against  the  members  of  the 
union   has    neither   the  purpose   nor   the   noopssary   cfTect    of   establishing   a 
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monopoly  or  infringing  the  rights  of  others;  the  only  practicable. alternative 
would  seem  to  be  the  surrender  of  what  is  conceded  to  be  a  dear*  legal  right. 
It  may  be  difficult  for  the  courts  to  find  a  difference  between  such  a  case  as 
this  and  the  others  that  constantly  arise,  but  that  there  is  an  economic  and 
a  moral  distinction  can  hardly  be  doubted  by  one  who  believes  that  laborers 
have  the  right  to  organize.  This  has  been  recognized  in  the  laws  which  some 
sixteen  States  have  passed  "  prohibiting  employers  from  discharging  employees 
for  belonging  to  or  for  joining  labor  unions,  or  from  making  it  a  condition  of 
employment  that  they  shall  not  be  members  of  such  unions."  The  constitu- 
tionality of  such  a  statute  has  been  denied  in  Missouri  and  upheld  in  Ohio, 
so  that  we  here  encounter  another  legal  difficulty  that  it  ill  behooves  a  lay- 
man to  attempt  to  settle.  But  if  the  right  to  organize  exists  and  is  deemed 
by  the  Legislature  to  be  important  enough  to  require  legal  protection,  it  is 
hard  to  see  why  these  laws  differ  materially  from  the  statutes  found  in  nearly 
all  the  States  prohibiting  employers  from  interfering  with  the  political  rights 
and  privileges  of  their  workmen.  More  important,  however,  than  the  con- 
stitutionality of  these  enactments  is  the  fact  that  in  practice  they  can  be  of 
comparatively  little  protection  to  the  laborer.  Most  wage  contracts  are  ter- 
minable at  any  time  at  the  pleasure  of  either  party,  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
establish  by  legal  proof  the  precise  reason  for  the  discharge  of  a  union  work- 
man. Unless,  therefore,  laborers  are  allowed  to  protect  themselves  under 
the  circumstances  now  in  view,  it  would  seem  that  they  suffer  from  grievous 
disabilities  under  our  present  law. 

But  the  situation  is  radically  altered  when  a  union  undertakes,  in  cases 
where  no  discrimination  is  practiced  by  employers,  to  insist  upon  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  independent  workmen  from  an  entire  craft  or  trade.  The  argument 
in  favor  of  such  a  policy  has  recently  been  stated  by  Mr.  John  Mitchell  in  the 
following  words :  "  The  union  workmen  who  refuse  to  work  with  nonunionists 
do  not  say  in  so  many  words  that  the  employer  shall  not  engage  nonunion 
workmen.  The  dictum  of  the  trade  union  is  not  equivalent  to  an  act  of  Con- 
gress or  of  a  State  Legislature  prohibiting  employers  from  engaging  nonunion 
men.  What  the  unionists  in  such  cases  do  is  merely  to  stipulate  as  a  con- 
dition that  they  shall  not  be  obliged  to  work  with  men  who,  as  nonimionists, 
are  obnoxious,  just  as  they  shall  not  be  obliged  to  work  in  a  dangerous  or 
unsanitary  factory,  for  unduly  long  hours,  or  at  insufficient  wages.  Of  course, 
when  unions  are  strong  and  include  all  the  best  men  in  the  industry,  this 
condition  amounts  to  a  very  real  compulsion.  The  compulsion,  however,  is 
merely  the  result  of  the  undoubted  legal  right  of  workmen  to  decide  upon 
what  terms  they  are  willing  to  give  their  labor,  and  the  employer  is  always 
theoretically  and  often  practically  in  a  position  where  he  may  make  his 
choice  between  imion  and  nonunion  labor."  It  will  be  observed  that  Mr. 
Mitchell  candidly  admits  that  the  policy  may  result  in  "  a  very  real  com- 
pulsion "  both  upon  employers  and  upon  nonunion  men.  Elsewhere  he 
remarks:  "With  the  rapid  extension  of  trade  unions,  the  tendency  is  toward 
the  growth  of  compulsory  membership  in  them,  and  the  time  will  doubtless 
oome  when  this  compulsion  will  be  as  general  and  will  be  considered  as  little 
of  a  grievance  as  the  compulsory  attendance  of  children  at  school." 

Mr.  Mitchell's  honest  admission  that  the  demand  for  a  closed  shop  may 
result  in  "  a  very  real  compulsion  "  carries  us  at  once  to  the  heart  of  the 
objections  that  can  be  urged  against  it.     By  this  policy  a  combination  of 
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workmen  undertakes  to  determine  for  all  concerned  in  an  entire  trade  the 
conditions  under  which  employment  must  be  offered  and  accepted.  This  mere 
statement  of  the  case  is  sufficient  to  establish  the  difference  between  an  indi- 
vidual's refusal  to  work  and  that  of  a  combination.  The  trade  union  under- 
takes to  do  a  thing  which  no  sane  individual  could  expect  to  accomplish  by 
his  unaided  effort,  and  the  purpose  of  its  demand  is  something  that  changes 
the  whole  character  of  the  act. 

The  first  objection  that  may  be  brought  against  such  a  policy  is  that  a 
trade  union  which  attempts  to  exclude  all  outsiders  from  a  craft  or  industry 
is  seeking  to  establish  a  monopoly,  and  that  a  combination  formed  for  such  a 
purpose  is  both  legally  and  economically  indefensible.  To  this  charge  Mr. 
Mitchell  and  others  have  replied  that  the  union  is  not  a  monopoly  so  long 
as  it  opens  its  doors  to  all  persons  who  are  desirous  of  entering  its  trade. 
Mr.  Mitchell,  indeed,  frankly  admits  that  if  "  a  union  is  working  not  for  the 
interest  of  all  the  men  at  the  trade,  but  of  the  members  who  at  that  time 
are  actually  in  the  union,  if  it  is  unduly  restrictive,  prohibiting  apprentices, 
charging  exorbitant  initiation  fees,  and  excluding  capable  applicants  for  mem- 
bership, then  its  refusal  to  work  with  nonunionists  is  monopolistic."  Such  a 
case  is  probably  too  clear  to  permit  of  serious  dispute.  The  Report  of  the 
Industrial  Commission  makes  the  same  qualification  that  Mr.  Mitchell  admits 
at  this  point. 

It  may  be  contended,  however,  that  the  policy  of  an  exclusive  and  restrictive 
union  in  enforcing  a  closed  shop  does  not  differ  from  the  regulations  enforced 
by  some  of  the  trusts  which  refuse  to  sell  their  goods,  or  refuse  to  sell  upon 
equitable  terms,  to  merchants  who  buy  from  any  possible  competitor.  In  the 
factor's  agreement  these  monopolistic  tactics  have  been  reduced  to  a  fine  art, 
without  enlisting  any  apparent  opposition  from  many  of  the  people  who 
declaim  against  the  closed  shop.  That  this  comparison  is  well  founded  does 
not  admit  of  a  reasonable  doubt.  To  refuse  to  sell  sugar  or  tobacco  to  a 
dealer  who  will  not  agree  to  buy  from  no  other  source  is  precisely  like  the 
refusal  of  laborers  to  work  for  a  person  who  will  not  buy  all  his  labor  from 
the  trade  union.  To  refuse  to  sell  upon  equitable  terms  may  be  a  refinement 
of  the  process,  but  it  alters  in  no  way  the  purpose  or  the  effect  of  the  policy. 
Professor  Clark  is  right,  beyond  a  peradventure,  when  he  contends  that  such 
a  contract  should  be  taken  as  conclusive  evidence  of  the  existence  of  monopo- 
listic power  and  monopolistic  intent.    Yet  the  recognition  of  this  fact  does 

« 

not  oblige  us  to  approve  of  the  closed  shop;  it  is  equally  logical  to  condemn 
such  tactics  on  the  part  of  either  trade  union  or  trust,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  final  view  of  our  courts  will  recognize  the  similarity  and  the  obnox- 
ious character  of  both  of  these  policies. 

But  what  shall  be  said  of  the  trade  union  that  is  not  exclusive  in  the  mat- 
ter of  admitting  all  competent  persons  who  may  desire  to  enter  its  industry 
or  craft?  In  order  to  avoid  an  argument  about  the  proy^or  definition  of  the 
word,  it  may  be  well  to  refrain  from  calling  such  a  union  as  Mr.  Mitchell 
leads  a  monopoly,  and  to  describe  the  purpose  and  effect  of  the  closed  shop 
in  other  terms.  The  president  of  the  United  Mineworkers  admits  that  the 
effect  of  this  demand,  when  it  is  made  by  a  strong  union,  is  to  exert  "  a  very 
real  compulsion"  upon  both  employers  and  nonunion  men;  and  he  is  too 
candid  to  deny  that  this  is  one  of  the  purposes  that  the  organization  has  in 
view.    Leaving  the  employer  out  of  the  reckoning,  for  the  purpose  of  our 
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argument,  it  is  obvious  that  this  compulsion  aiTects  the  nonunion  man  in  a 
matter  wherein  his  freedom  of  action  is  legally  and,  it  is  probable,  econom- 
ically a  matter  of  as  much  concern  to  society  as  the  freedom  of  the  unionist 
to  combine  for  proper  purposes.  Unless  we  are  prepared  to  relegate  all  the 
laborers  in  a  trade  to  a  condition  of  status  determined  by  a  combination  or 
association  known  as  a  trade  union,  and  to  deny  the  advisability  of  permitting 
a  worker  to  choose  freely  between  an  individual  or  a  collective  contract,  we 
must  insist  that  the  compulsory  unionization  of  industry  is  economically  inde- 
fensible. Even  if  the  union  is  not  called  a  monopoly,  it  is  evident  that  the 
demand  for  a  union  shop  leads  to  the  introduction  of  compulsion  into  a  situa- 
tion in  which  it  is  generally  believed  that  freedom  is  beneficial. 

The  trade  unionist,  however,  will  usuallv  deny  that  freedom  to  make  an 
individual  contract  with  an  employer  is  advantageous  to  the  laborer.  He 
will  contend  that  the  time  has  come  when  freedom  of  individual  contract 
results  in  the  systematic  exploitation  of  the  workers,  so  that  the  welfare  of 
the  laboring  classes  and  of  society  demands  that  collective  bargaining  shall 
be  universally  established,  by  persuasion  if  possible,  by  compulsion  when  neces- 
sary. It  is  argued,  furthermore,  that  since  the  maintenance  of  tolerable  con- 
ditions of  employment  depends  upon  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  of  the  trade 
unionists,  it  is  only  just  that  the  outsiders  should  be  compelled  to  contribute 
to  the  support  of  the  organization.  Sometimes,  indeed,  assuming  the  attri- 
butes of  political  sovereignty,  the  unions  denounce  as  "  traitors "  the  recal- 
citrants who  refuse  to  be  gathered  into  the  fold.  Thus  it  appears  that  the 
philosophy  of  the  closed  shop  is  based  upon  the  belief  that  the  welfare  of  the 
laboring  classes  is  bound  up  with  the  device  of  collective  bargaining,  that  the 
success  of  this  expedient  depends  upon  its  universal  application,  and  that  no 
individual  workman  can  be  conceded  rights  that  are  inconsistent  with  the 
welfare  of  his  class.     This,  and  nothing  less,  is  the  meaning  of  the  closed  shop. 

It  must  be  evident  that  if  the  theories  of  the  trade  unionist  are  correct  in 
this  matter,  we  shall  have  to  revolutionize  our  present  views  of  economic 
policy  and  individual  rights.  Without,  however,  considering  whether  such  a 
change  is  desirable  or  possible,  it  may  be  demonstrated  that,  even  if  the 
unionist  is  so  far  right,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  lawful  or  expedient  for 
private  combinations  of  laborers  to  undertake  the  compulsory  organization 
of  industry.  Such  compulsion  is  probably  illegal  in  the  present  state  of  our 
law,  and  should  proceed,  in  any  case,  from  the  government,  and  not  from 
private  associations  of  any  character  whatever. 

For,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  practically  certain  that  a  domineering  and 
monopolistic  spirit  will  manifest  itself  ultimately  in  any  private  organization 
that  acquires  such  far-reaching  and  important  powers.  This  is  the  inevi- 
table result  of  human  infirmities  from  which  laborers  are  no  more  exempt 
than  capitalists.  The  mere  love  of  power,  for  one  thing,  is  likely  to  lead  to 
arbitrary  and  unwarranted  acts  of  self-aggrandizement;  while  the  still 
stronger  motive  of  monopoly — ^hunger — is  always  present,  even  if  for  the 
moment  it  may  seem  to  slumber.  We  have  had  with  us,  to  be  sure,  in  recent 
years,  a  considerable  number  of  apologists  for  monopoly;  but  their  argu- 
ments have  not  yet  convinced  many  people  that  it  is  for  the  public  interest 
to  vest  uncontrolled  monopolistic  powers  in  private  hands.  Without  attempt- 
ing to  compare  the  possible  evils  of  a  monopoly  of  labor  with  those  resulting 
from  combinations  of  capital,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  it  would  be  highly 
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dangerous  to  allow  a  permanent  and  all-inclusive  organization  of  laborers  to 
control  such  matters  as  admission  to  a  trade,  the  introduction  of  improved 
machinery,  and  the  rate  of  wages.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  highly  desirable 
that  a  trade  union  should  always  be  kept  upon  its  good  behavior  by  the 
knowledge  that  an  unreasonable  or  selfish  policy  will  drive  both  employers 
and  the  public  to  seek  relief  by  appealing  to  the  nonunion  man.  Not  a  few 
sincere  friends  of  labor  organizations  are  now  hoping  that  the  unions  may  be 
delivered  from  the  consequences  sure  to  follow  the  general  establishment  of 
the  closed  shop. 

In  the  next  place,  even  if  the  fear  of  monopoly  be  ill  founded,  it  is  rea- 
sonably clear  that  a  trad^  union  is  a  most  undesirable  agent  to  employ  in 
enforcing  the  compulsory  organization  of  labor.  To  say  nothing  of  other 
matters,  such  as  the  loss  occasioned  by  strikes,  it  is  certain  that  when  the 
union  goes  forth  to  battle  for  the  closed  shop  it  can  hardly  avoid  arousing 
some  of  the  worst  passions  of  human  nature,  even  though  its  leaders  studi- 
ously avoid  all  appeals  to  hatred  or  violence.  When  a  body  of  men  is  told 
that  a  "  scab  "  has  no  right  to  employment,  that  he  is  an  enemy  of  the  labor- 
ing class,  and  must  be  compelled  to  change  his  ways,  the  union  is  playing 
with  edged  tools  that  can  not  be  handled  with  safety  in  the  excitement  of  a 
strike.  From  this  source  arise  most  of  the  serious  evils  that  do  so  much  to 
discredit  the  labor  movement  in  the  minds  of  law-abiding  men  and  to  furnish 
ammunition  to  its  enemies.  If  the  desirability  of  compulsory  membership  is 
ever  to  be  considered,  the  question  should  be  decided  in  another  forum,  where 
the  passions  aroused  by  the  strike  will  give  place  to  the  amenities  of  orderly 
political  discussion.  The  plight  in  which  several  of  our  largest  cities  have 
recently  found  themselves  should  be  sufficient  proof  of  this  contention. 

This  brings  us  to  a  final  and  most  important  consideration.  A  little  reflec- 
tion should  convince  any  one  that  the  conditions  under  which  a  man  shall 
dispose  of  his  labor  are  of  such  exceeding  importance  to  society  that,  if  free- 
dom is  to  be  denied,  the  restrictions  imposed  should  be  determined  by  the 
government  and  not  by  any  other  agency.  Such  regulations  sliould  be  just, 
uniform  and  certain;  they  should  not  be  subject  to  the  possible  caprice,  selfish- 
ness or  special  exigencies  of  a  labor  organization.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  we 
should  apply  the  principle  that,  when  it  is  necessary  to  restrict  the  freedom 
of  labor  or  capital  to  enter  any  industry,  the  matter  becomes  the  subject  of 
public  concern  and  public  regulation.  If  membersliip  in  a  labor  organization 
is  to  be  a  condition  precedent  to  the  right  of  securing  eniployraent,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  the  government  to  control  the  constitution,  policy,  and  manage- 
ment of  such  associations  so  far  as  may  be  requisite  for  the  purpose  in  view. 
Only  upon  these  terms  would  the  compulsory  unionization  of  industry  be  con- 
ceivable. Of  course,  before  snch  legislation  could  be  enacted,  a  change  in  the 
orcranic  law  of  the  States  and  the  nation  would  need  to  be  effected,  for  we  now 
have  numerous  constitutional  guarantees  of  the  rij^lit  of  property  in  labor. 
These  guarantees  include  the  right  to  make  lawful  contracts,  and  the  indi- 
vidual freedom  so  ordained  can  be  restricted  by  the  Legislature  only  when 
i\\e  restraint  can  be  justified  as  a  proper  exercise  of  the  police  power.  Time 
and  effort  might  be  required  for  securing  such  constitutional  amendment >^, 
but  our  instruments  of  government  provide  a  lawful  and  reasonable  metho<l 
of  accomplishing  this  result. 

The  object  of  this  article  has  been  not  ho  much  to  consider  tlie  merits  or 
demerits  of  the  closed  shop  as  to  explain  its  purpose  and  logical  consequences. 
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It  should  be  tolerably  evident  that  this  demand  of  the  trade  uxiions  would 
lead  to  a  revolution  in  our  law  and  our  economic  policy;  whether  the  prospect 
of  a  compulsory  regimentation  of  labor  is  sufficiently  attractive  to  make  such 
a  change  desirable  is  a  question  into  which  we  shall  not  now  enter.  The 
socialist,  oi  course,  would  welcome  this  or  any  other  limitation  of  the  rights 
of  the  individual.  He  who  wishes  to  form  an  opinion  upon  the  subject  would 
do  well  to  study  the  history  of  the  mediaeval  guilds,  and  to  examine  particu- 
larly the  influence  of  these  institutions  upon  individual  opportunity  and  eco- 
nomic progress.  This  might  not  enable  one  to  reach  definitive  conclusions 
concerning  the  proposal  to  organize  modern  labor  upon  the  mediaeval  basis, 
but  it  would  at  least  furnish  a  point  of  departure.*  It  would  be  worth  while, 
also,  to  inquire  to  what  extent  the  guilds  were  able,  even  with  the  sanction 
of  the  law,  to  maintain  their  monopoly  of  industrial  opportunity,  and  what 
methods  were  employed  in  dealing  with  interlopers.  Finally,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  consider  whether  modern  conditions  require  mobility  or  fixity  of 
economic  relationships,  and  whether  compulsory  organization  of  labor  would 
meet  the  demands  of  the  present  age.  After  these  things  had  been  deter- 
mined it  would  be  time  enough  to  speculate  about  matters  concerning  which 
we  can  not  learn  much  from  present  or  past  experience.  Meanwhile,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  ultimate  conclusion  may  have  to  be,  something  will  be  gained 
if  we  realize  the  far-reaching  consequences  of  a  decision  to  pronounce  a  sen- 
tence of  economic  outlawry  upon  the  .nonunion  roan. 


(3)  BTmCS  OF  THE  OPEN  SHOP. 

[EflMy  by  W.  J.  Musgrove,  which  by  unanimous  vot«  of  the  judges  received  the  Bonnheim 
Prise  in  the  prise  discussion  held  December  3, 1004,  at  the  University  of  Cailfomia.1 

Notwithstanding  the  very  general  attention  which  the  question  before  us  is 
receiving,  different  points  of  view  have  led  to  widely  divergent  conclusions. 
Accordingly,  if  our  discussion  is  to  be  at  all  satisfactory,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  us  to  take  our  start  from  principles  upon  which  we  shall  all  agree,  and  in 
the  light  of  which  the  question  at  issue  can  be  judged. 

Such  a  universally  accepted  principle  is  found  in  Kant's  statement  of  the 
moral  law:  '*  So  act  as  to  treat  humanity,  whether  in  thyself  or  in  others,  as 
an  end«  and  never  as  a  means." 

This  statement  contains  the  two  fundamental  ethical  principles,  first,  that  of 
individual  self-realization,  or  the  absolute  right  of  the  individual  to  attain 
to  his  rational  end,  his  perfect  development;  and  secondly,  the  social  nature 
of  this  end  and  the  necessity  for  interpreting  individual  rights  in  terms  of 
social  welfare.  These  principles  we  need  not  dwell  upon  longer  than  to 
recognize  them  as  the  authority  for  two  conclusions  which  will  serve  as  criteria 
for  our  judgments  this  evening. 

These  conclusions  are,  first,  that  every  individual  has  an  equal  right  with 
other  individuals  to  the  opportunity  to  attain  his  end,  and  any  state  of  affairs 
in  which  one  class  of  individuals  is  so  dependent  upon  another  that  the  second 
regulates  this  opportunity  for  the  first,  or  decides  questions  affecting  the 
first,  simply  from  the  standpoint  of  its  own  interests,  is  fundamentally  wrong: 
secondly,  that  the  recognition  of  the  sacredness  of  others  is  an  essential  part 
of  the  individual's  end.  His  freedom  to  choose  his  own  method  of  attaining 
his  end  is  a  right  only  so  long  as  his  method  does  not  confiict  with  the  welfare 
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of  society  as  a  whole,  and  henoe  that  state  of  affairs  is  likewise  wrong  in 
which  the  individual  exercises  his  personal  freedom  to  the  detriment  of 
society  as  a  whole. 

Now,  in  practical  experience  we  find  the  former  of  these  states  existing  in 
the  industrial  world.  Labor  ia  the  contribution  which  society  requires  of  every 
man  before  he  can  be  considered  a  valid  member;  but,  since  labor  is  required 
of  every  man,  every  man  must  be  given  a  fair  opportunity  to  labor  upon 
reasonable  terms.  Yet,  from  the  time  when  the  laborer  himself  was  owned, 
there  has  persisted  the  view  which  sees  labor  merely  as  one  of  the  matenais 
of  production,  to  be  used  or  dispensed  with  by  the  employers  as  their  interests 
demand.  It  is  they  that  have  regulated  the  opportunity  and  that  have  in  addi- 
tion fixed  the  terms  and  conditions;  and  society  in  practice  has  recognized  no 
moral  obligation  upon  their  part  to  consider  the  welfare  of  their  employees  in 
determining  the  conditions.  Employees  strike,  and  society  justifies  the  em- 
ployers who  refuse  to  accede  to  their  demands,  not  because  the  old  terms  have 
been  shown  to  be  just  or  necessary,  but  because  other  labor  can«  l^  some 
means,  be  secured  upon  them. 

Under  these  conditions  the  laborers  have  been  helpless.  The  impossibility 
of  their  accumulating  any  considerable  capital  has  kept  them  dependent 
upon  the  employers;  and  the  ever-plentiful  supply  of  l&bor  and  the  rapid  con* 
centration  of  the  employing  power  into  large  industries  has  made  the  individ- 
ual laborer  of  so  little  importance  that  the  employers  have  always  been  able 
to  say:  '*  Take  our  terms,  or  make  way  for  others  who  will!  "  The  laborers 
have  been  imable,  either  to  have  their  opportunity  to  labor  secured,  or  to 
occupy  their  rightful  place  in  the  fixing  of  terms  and  conditions. 

From  this  state,  which  we  have  seen  to  be  fundamentally  wrong,  the  only 
available  means  of  escape  has  proven  to  be  the  method  of  collective  bargaining, 
by  which  the  laborers  appear  before  the  employers  as  an  organized  body  whose 
strength  compels  their  recognition.  Thus  they  meet  on  an  equality;  questions 
at  issue  are  not  decided  by  one  of  the  interested  parties,  but  are  either  decided 
by  both,  or  are  referred  to  some  disinterested  party;  mutual  obligations  are 
assumed,  and  the  laborers  emerge  from  their  state  of  pure  dependence  upon 
the  goodwill  or  caprice  of  the  employers.  For  this  collective  bargain  the  trade- 
union  is  the  necessary  instrument. 

In  the  words  of  Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb,  at  present  the  most  authoritative 
students  of  the  problem:  ''The  trade  union  alone  can  furnish  the  machinery 
for  any  but  the  most  casual  and  limited  application  of  the  collective  bargain. 
Without  a  trade  union  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  get  a  common  rule 
extending  over  a  whole  district,  and  hopeless  to  attempt  a  national  agreement. 
Moreover,  it  is  the  trade  union  alone  which  can  supply  the  machinery  for  the 
automatic  interpretation  and  peaceful  revision  of  the  general  agreement." 
Upon  this  basis,  then,  the  true  trade  union  stands.  As  the  representative  of 
the  principle  of  collective  bargaining,  it  appears,  in  the  present  stage  of  indus- 
trial development,  as  the  necessary  means  for  escaping  a  false  and  unjustifiable 
condition  and  approaching  the  ideal  of  social  equality. 

8uch  are  the  principles  and  such  the  facts  in  the  light  of  which  the  "Open 
Shop  "  must  be  judged.  For  purposes  of  discussion  it  will  be  necessary  to  treat 
the  question  as  it  appears  in  three  views.  The  first  is  that  which  takes  the 
"  Open  Shop  "  to  stand  for  the  issues  at  stake  in  a  campaign  at  present  being 
waged;  the  second,  that  which  takes  the  "Open  Shop"  in  the  accurate  sense 
and  judges  it  to  be  necessary  as  a  universal  settled  principle;  and  the  third. 
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that  which  views  the  "  Open  Shop  "  in  the  light  of  particular  conditions,  and 
upholds  it  under  some  and  opposes  it  under  others. 

The  first  view  is  represented  by  the  Citizens'  Alliance  and  some  employers' 
associations  whose  fear  of  the  unions  has  of  late  crystallized  into  a  very 
definite  campaign.  Their  position,  represented  by  their  war  cry,  "  The  Open 
Shop,"  is,  in  brief,  this:  They  do  not  deny  the  right  of  laborers  to  organize, 
but  they  do  oppose  every  existing  organization,  and  refuse  to  deal  with  a 
union  under  any  circumstance,  insisting  that  they  will  deal  with  laborers  as 
individuals,  or  that  they  will  deal  with  their  own  employees  only,  and  holding 
that  a  union  has  no  right  to  interfere.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  question  the 
sincerity  of  these  men  in  this  belief,  but  it  is  necessary  here  to  point  out  that 
this  fight,  being  a  fight  against  unions  and  collective  bargaining,  and  for 
individual  bargaining,  is  a  fight  for  the  perpetuation  of  a  condition  which  we 
have  seen  to  be  vitally  wrong. 

Many  believers  in  organized  labor,  however,  hold  the  second  view,  taking 
the  "  Open  Shop  "  in  the  accurate  sense.  This  must  be  defined.  Strictly,  the 
union  shop  means  that  union  men  will  refuse  to  work  with  nonunionists.  If 
the  union  is  strong  this  will  naturally  result  in  the  unionization  of  all  the 
workers  in  the  trade;  in  other  words,  a  man  will  be  obliged  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  union  in  order  to  be  employed.  In  opposition  to  this,  the  holders 
of  our  second  view,  although  they  realize  the  necessity  for  the  recognition 
of  the  union,  believe  that  an  employer  should  not  agree  with  a  union  to 
choose  all  his  labor  from  among  its  members,  but  should  employ  nonunionists 
also.  This,  they  maintain,  must  be  held  as  a  universal  settled*  principle  in 
order  that  the  individual  may  not  be  deprived  of  his  freedom  to  work  upon 
whatever  terms  he  pleases.  Other  arguments  are  urged  in  favor  of  an  "  Open 
Shop,"  and  these  will  appear  under  the  third  view;  but  as  a  universal  settled 
principle  the  "  Open  Shop  "  rests  finally  upon  this  principle  of  individual  free- 
dom, expressed  typically  by  the  Anthracite  Strike  Commission,  as  follows: 

"  Our  language  is  the  language  of  a  free  people,  and  it  fails  to  furnish  any 
form  of  speech  by  which  the  right  of  an  individual  to  work  when  he  pleases, 
for  whom  he  pleases,  and  upon  what  terms  he  pleases,  can  successfully  be 
denied." 

In  discussing  this  we  must  return  to  our  first  principles.  We  have  here 
men  of  two  classes  who  have  chosen  diff'erent  methods — ^the  one  organization, 
the  other  individualism — for  the  attainment  of  their  rightful  ends.  In  the 
nature  of  things  one  or  the  other  must  give  way,  and  according  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  social  nature  of  the  individual  right,  that  one  must  prevail  that 
will  result  in  the  truer  and  more  universal  freedom.  Our  task  is  to  deter- 
mine which  this  is. 

We  know  that  the  union  shop  will  result  in  the  maintenance  of  the  principle 
of  collective  bargaining,  which  we  have  seen  to  be  necessary.  Will  the  "  Open 
Shop"  be  able  to  maintain  this,  and  in  addition  the  individualistic  freedom  for 
those  who  wish  it?  If  it  will  we  must  uphold  it.  If  not,  we  shall  have  the 
second  of  our  two  false  states,  viz.,  the  individual  exercising  liis  personal  free- 
dom to  the  detriment  of  society  as  a  whole,  and  the  view  will  have  failed  of 
justification.     Its  results  must,  therefore,  be  discovered. 

There  is  and  must  always  be  a  large  class  of  men  (appearing  in  extreme 
form  as  anarchists,  and  in  milder  forms  in  all  classes  of  society),  who,  either 
through  principle  or  through  inclination,  prefer  individualism  to  the  restraint 
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of  social  organization.  By  nature  these  men  are  nonunionists.  Under  the 
"  Open  Shop "  they  share  whatever  benefits  organized  labor  gainsj  and  in 
case  of  a  strike  seem  to  gain  even  more,  since,  whether  the  strike  succeeds  or 
not,  they  can  come  out  ahead  by  the  amount  which  they  earn  while  it  is  on. 
Naturally,  then,  these  men  will  decline  to  assume  an  extra  burden  and  added 
restraint,  the  benefit  of  which  their  principles  or  their  inclinations  will  pre- 
vent them  from  seeing,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  evidence  which  appeals  to 
tliem  they  will  remain  permanently  nonunionists. 

Now,  the  degree  of  justice  attained  in  any  contract  between  two  parties 
depends  on  the  degree  of  equality  existing  between  them.  The  knowledge 
that  each  is  indispensable  to  the  other  compels  each  to  consider,  seriously  and 
fairly,  the  other's  side.  The  knowledge,  however,  that  one  can  do  without  the 
other  inevitably  puts  that  one  in  a  position  to  dictate  and  to  use  the  other 
siniply  as  a  means.  We  have  seen  that  the  laborers  are  naturally  weaker  than 
the  employers,  so  that  any  body  of  laborers  can  meet  with  the  employers  on 
an  equality  only  when  it  is  the  sole  body  at  their  disposal.  Hence  the  exist- 
ence of  a  large  class  of  men  who  do  not  join  with  organized  labor  will  make  it 
impossible  for  organized  labor  to  compel,  when  other  means  fail,  a  fair  consid- 
eration of  its  demands  and  a  just  decision  regarding  them.  If  employers  as  a 
class  were  so  just  as  not  to  take  advantage  of  this  situation  there  would 
be  no  objection  to  it;  but  were  this  the  case  our  question  this  evening  would 
never  have  arisen.  The  "  Open  Shop "  is  a  vital  question  because  employers 
are  men  and,  like  other  men.  do  take  advantage  of  superiority  to  use  others 
as  means,  and  we  are  forced  to  adroit  that  if  the  "  Open  Shop"  makes  injustice 
possible,  the  large  majority  of  employers  will  make  it  actual.  Accordingly, 
since  this  view  will  maintain  the  individualistic  freedom  at  the  expense  of 
the  truer  and  more  unversal  freedom  in  the  collective  bargain,  we  must  con- 
clude that  as  a  universal  settled  principle  also,  the  "Open  Shop"  has  failed 
to  justify  itself. 

There  remains  yet  the  third  view,  necessitated  by  the  fact  that  many  labor 
organizations  have  failed  to  recognize  what  their  true  functions  are.  Ray 
Stannard  Baker  has  related  in  McClure^s  Magazine  the  story  of  the  un- 
successful attempt  of  a  thoroughly  competent  mechanic  to  gain  admission 
into  the  union  in  his  trade.  Fortunately  such  unions  are  in  the  minority,  and 
they  meet  with  the  hearty  disapproval  of  the  leaders  who  are  shaping  the 
policy  of  organized  labor;  but  they  do  exist.  Recognizing  that  in  their  case 
a  imion  shop  would  mean,  not  a  greater  equality  of  opportunity  for  all,  but 
an  intensification  of  inequality,  we  must  conclude  that  so  long  as  such  a 
policy  of  exclusion  prevails  in  a  union  an  "  Open  Shop  "  must  prevail. 

Moreover,  there  are  undoubtedly  unions  which  make  unreasonable  demands, 
and  unions  which  use  unlawful  means  to  attain  their  ends.  Such  methods 
we  can  not  defend.  When  a  union  takes  a  course  of  actidn  which  results  in 
the  laborer's  having  to  join  a  union  in  order  to  be  employed,  it  is  exercising 
the  form  of  compulsion  which  is  the  basis  of  all  our  transactions  in  the 
industrial  world,  and  which  is  justified  whenever  the  action  taken  is  for  the 
welfare  of  society.  When,  however,  a  union,  by  threats  or  violence,  or  other 
such  forms  of  personal  coercion,  attempts  to  force  a  man  to  cease  work  or  to 
join  the  union,  or  when  ns  a  union  it  encourages  the  destruction  of  property, 
it  is  using  as  a  means  a  form  of  compulsion  which  no  end  can  justify. 
Although  with  regard  to  this  and  similar  problems  of  unionism,  which  time 
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does  not  permit  us  to  discuss,  it  is  well  to  remember,  in  the  words  of  tHe 
Anthracite  Strike  Commission,  that  "experience  shows  that  the  more  full 
the  recognition  accorded  to  a  union  the  more  businesslike  and  responsible  it 
becomes;"  yet  with  these  unions  also  it  seems  that  recognition  must  stop 
short  of  a  union  shop  imtil  they  either  become  sober  and  reliable  or  dissolve 
to  make  way  for  new  organizations  which  will  profit  by  the  lessons  of  their 
predecessors. 

In  conclusion,  when  a  labor  organization  is  failing  to  perform  its  true 
function  as  a  trade  union,  either  by  working  in  the  interests  of  a  limited 
number  only,  or  by  making  unreasonable  demands  or  employing  unlawful 
means  to  attain  its  end,  the  *'  Open  Shop  "  will  have  to  prevail.  When,  how- 
over,  a  union  is  open  to  all  the  workers  in  a  trade  and  is  willing  to  assent 
to  a  fair  and  reasonable  bargain,  insistence  upon  the  ''Open  Shop"  will  not 
be  justified.    In  either  case  the  judge  is  a  justice -loving  public. 


(4)  CAUSES  OF  THE  UHIOH-SHOP  POLICY. 

Paper  read   by   Professor  John  R.  Commons  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Economic  Association,  Chicago,  December,  1904.] 

The  open  shop  controversy,  in  its  extreme  form,  is  peculiar  to  America. 
The  British  labor  delegates,  two  years  ago,  were  surprised  to  see  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  American  unionist  toward  the  "scab."  This  feeling  has  its  roots 
in  conditions  and  history  peculiar  to  this  country.  For  three  generations  the 
American  workingman  has  been  taught  that  the  nation  was  deeply  con- 
cerned in  maintaining  for  him  a  high  standard  of  living.  Free  traders  objected 
that  manufacturers  would  not  pay  higher  wages,  even  if  protected.  Horaoe 
Greeley,  who,  as  much  as  any  other  man,  commended  the  "American  System" 
to  wage  earners,  admitted  the  force  of  the  objection,  but  he  held  that 
socialism,  or,  as  he  called  it,  "association,"  would  share  the  benefits  of  the 
tariff  with  them.  But  this  must  come  through  the  workmen  themselves. 
Some  of  them  tried  it.  The  communistic  experiments  failed.  They  tried  co- 
operation, education,  politics.  Neither  did  these  seem  to  reach  the  high  aims 
of  protection.  Meanwhile  they  were  discovering  the  power  of  the  strike. 
By  this  kind  of  association  those  who  could  hold  together  found  themselves 
actually  sharing  the  benefits  of  protection  which  Greeley  mistakenly  pre- 
dicted for  his  fantastic  kind  of  association. 

But  the  gains  from  strikes  were  temporary.  The  federal  laws  which  pro- 
tected manufacturers  against  the  product  of  foreign  labor,  permitted  them 
to  import  the  foreigners  themselves.  In  many  cases  strikes  were  defeated  by 
the  immigrants,  and  in  many  more  cases  the  immigrants  went  into  the  shops 
to  share  the  gains  Won  by  the  strikers,  or  gradually  to  displace  them  with 
their  lower  standard  of  living.  With  a  unanimity  never  before  shown  the 
unions  entered  the  political  field  and  got  the  Chinese  exclusion  acts  and  alien 
contract  labor  laws.  These  theoretically  rounded  out  the  tariff  system,  and 
they  somewhat  lessem^d  the  pressure  on  the  skilled  trades.  But  the  amount 
of  immigration  itself  was  not  lessened.  Rather  have  the  laws  been  evaded 
and  the  influx  has  swollen  greater  than  before,  while  the  sources  have  shifted 
to  still  lower  standards  of  life.  By  a  minute  division  of  labor  and  nearly 
automatic  machinery  unknown  in  any  other  country,  the  skilled  trades  were 
split  into  simple  operations  and  places  created  for  the  unskilled  immigrants. 
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The  strike  thus  seemed  likely  to  lose  pormanent  results.  The  unions  were 
unable  in  polities  further  to  check  immigration.  Endorsing  the  texiff  on 
products  as  a  necessary  first  st^p  they  were  left  to  enact  their  own  tariff  on 
labor.  The  sympathies  of  the  American  public  were  with  them,  but  these 
sympathies,  lacking  the  historical  sense,  have  recently  somewhat  declined, 
when  it  is  foimd  that  the  union  theory  is  that  of  protection  and  not  that  of 
free  trade.  The  British  unions  are  protected  by  long  periods  of  apprentice- 
ship. The  non-unionist  is  only  another  Englishman  who  can  be  talked  to, 
and  whose  class  feelings  are  strong  and  identical  with  those  of  the  unionist. 
The  employers  are  not  protected  by  a  tariff,  neither  have  they  imported 
foreign  workmen.  Division  of  labor  is  not  minute,  and  the  skilled  workman 
is  not  directly  menaced  by  the  unskilled.  But  the  American  unions  have  very 
little  industrial  or  radical  protection.  Apprenticeship  is  gone,  except  as 
enforced  by  them  against  the  protests  of  employers.  In  order  to  enforce  this 
and  other  measiu^s  needed  to  keep  wages  above  the  market  rate,  the  unions 
foimd  themselves  compelled  to  enforce  the  rule  that  no  one  should  enter  the 
shop  except  through  the 'union.    Without  this  rule  their  efforts  were  nullified. 

It  naturally  is  objected  that,  in  comparing  the  closed  shop  with  the  tariff, 
a  corollary  cannot  by  drawn  from  the  lawe  enacted  by  government  to  the 
rules  imposed  by  a  union.  The  presumption  is  in  favor  of  free  trade,  and 
only  the  sovereign  power  has  the  right  to  interfere,  and  that  in  the  general 
interest.  Where  private  associations  restrict  competition  the  act  becomes 
conspiracy.  But  here  the  unions  found  that  public  sympathy  and  judicial 
decision  have  made  an  exception  in  their  favor.  While  a  combination  to  put 
up  prices  is  illegal,  a  combination  to  put  up  wages  was  gradually  relieved  of 
legal  penalty.  It  was  felt  that  the  laborer  was  the  weaker  party  to  the 
bargain;  that  the  same  public  policy  which  would  keep  down  prices  to  the 
level  of  domestic  competition,  would  encourage  the  laborer  to  keep  wages 
above  the  level  of  immigrant  competition.  Capital  could  take  care  of  itself, 
and  the  capitalist  who  failed  in  competition  would  only  drop  into  the  ranks 
of  wage  earners,  but  the  laborer  who  failed  had  no  place  lower  to  drop.  Con- 
sequently, while,  on  the  one  hand,  the  doctrine  of  protection  to  manufacturers 
was  gaining  hold,  on  the  other  hand  its  corollary,  the  exemption  of  labor  from 
the  conspiracy  laws,  was  being  established. 

Some  decisions  went  even  further.  Granting  that  it  is  no  criminal  con- 
spiracy to  quit  work  in  a  body  in  order  to  benefit  their  own  members,  it  is 
not  easy  to  draw  the  line  at  quitting  work  in  a  body  to  secure  the  discharge 
of  a  foreman  or  a  non-unionist  whose  acts  are  injurious  to  the  members. 
Though  the  decisions  here  are  conflicting,  yet  there  were  early  decisions 
sustaining  this  right,  and  so  essential  is  it  to  their  existence  and  so  per- 
sistently have  the  unions  asserted  it,  that,  amidst  conflicting  decisions,  many 
of  them  have  established  the  union  shop.  Here  the  logic  of  politics  has  been 
with  them,  and  the  politicians  have  been  more  consistent  than  the  manu- 
facturers, for  the  high  wages  to  which  protection  campaigners  point,  are 
usually  wages  kept  high  by  a  closed- shop  policy.  Even  the  wages  in  unpro- 
tected industries  like  the  building  trades,  which  depend  mainly  on  the  closed 
shop,  are  offered  as  evidence  of  protection's  benefits,  while  in  the  protected 
industries  it  is  the  closed  shop  wages  to  tin-plate  workers,  molders,  black- 
smiths, etc.,  and  not  the  open  shop  wage  of  woolen  and  cotton  textiles  to 
which  attention  is  directed.* 


*Sea  Republioan  Campaign  Text'.Book,  1004,  pp.*  86, 01,  223,  etc. 
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A  curious  flank  movement  has  taken  place  in  the  use  of  the  term  "closed" 
and  "open''  shop.  As  the  unions  originally  employed  the  terms,  a  closed  shop 
was  one  which  was  boycotted  or  on  strike,  and  in  which  consequently  the 
unions  forbade  its  members  to  work.  An  open  shop  was  one  where  imion  men 
were  permitted  by  the  union  to  get  employment  if  they  could.  To  declare  a 
shop  open  was  equivalent  to  calling  off  a  strike  and  boycott.  The  terms  as 
now  deHned  are  different.  The  closed  shop,  instead  of  being  non-union,  is  the 
union  shop.  And  the  open  shop  is  declared  open  by  the  employer  to  admit 
non-unionists,  and  not  by  the  union  to  unionists. 

Yet  even  from  this  general  standpoint,  the  terms  are  not  clearly  dis- 
tinguished. Many  employers  have  what  they  call  open  shops,  and  yet  they 
employ  only  union  men.  flic  union  wcfuld  say  that  these  are  union  shops, 
whereas  the  public  generally  would  call  them  closed. 

The  confusion  arises  from  different  points  of  view.  The  employer  has  in 
mind  the  contract  or  trade  agreement  with  the  union.  Ue  looks  at  it  from 
the  legal  or  contractual  side.  The  union  has  in  mind  the  actual  situation  in 
the  shop.  They  look  at  it  from  the  side  of  practical  results.  The  agree- 
ment made  in  the  stove  industry,  in  bituminous  coal  mining,  in  three-fourths 
of  the  team-driving  agreements,  in  railway  machine  shops,  and  many  others, 
are  plainly  open- shop  agreement-s,  where  it  is  often  even  stipulated  that  the 
employer  has  the  right  to  employ  and  discharge  whomsoever  he  sees  fit,  only 
reserving  that  he  shall  not  discriminate  on  account  of  union  membership  or 
union  activity.  Many  agreements  are  silent  on  the  question  of  employment 
and  discharge,  and  in  such  cnses  the  presumption  is  in  favor  of  the  employer's 
freedom' in  selecting  hi-^  men. 

It  is  evident  that  with  thi-M'  different  points  of  view  it  is  diflicult  to  reach 
an  understanding.  (  Ifjinic-.-  would  be  promoted  by  adopting  a  use  of  terms 
which  would  bring  out  the  abo.ve  distinctions  as  they  are  found  in  practice. 
In  doing  so  the  closed  shop  would  be  viewed  from  the  side  of  the  contract, 
and  would  be  designated  as  one  which  is  closed  against  the  non-unionist  by  a 
formal  agreement  with  the  union;  the  open  shop  as  one,  where,  as  far  as  the 
agreement  is  concerned,  the  employer  is  free  to  hire  union  or  non-union  men; 
the  union  shop  as  one  where,  irrespective  of  the  agreement,  the  employer,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  has  only  union  men.  Thus  an  open  shop,  according  to  agree- 
ment, might  in  practice  be  a  union  shop,  a  mixed  shop,  or  even  a  non-union 
shop.  The  closed  shop  would,  of  course,  be  a  union  shop,  but  the  union  shop 
might  be  either  closed  or  open. 

The  contention  of  some  union  defenders  that  the  term  "closed  sho])*'  is  a 
misnomer,  I  do  not  agree  with,  if  its  use  is  limited  as  here  proposed.  They 
say  it  is  not  closed,  because  any  competent  man  can  get  into  it  by  joining  tlie 
union.  What  they  really  mean  is  that  the  union  is  an  open  union,  but  this 
is  another  question,  and  an  important  one.  Much  can  be  said  for  a  closed 
shop  if  the  union  is  open,  but  a  closed  shop  with  a  closed  union  cannot  be 
defended.  The  use  of  terms  above  proposed  makes  it  possible  to  draw  these 
essential  distinctions  and  to  discuss  each  separate  question  of  fact  by  itself 
and  on  its  merits. 

The  historical  steps  were  somewhat  as  follows:  First,  the  union  got  the 
union  shop  by  quitting  work,  or  threatening  to  quit,  in  a  body.  Next  they 
got  the  closed  shop  by  a  contract  with  the  employer.  If  the  employer  would 
not  make  a  closed-shop  agreement,  they  either  retained  their  original  right  to 
quit  if  he  hired  a  non-unionist,  or  their  open- shop  agreement  provided  for 
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negotiations  whenever  a  non-iinionist  became  obnoxious.  In  this  way  the 
open-shop  agreement  might  mean,  in  individual  cases,  the  union  shop  in 
practice. 

Now  the  significant  fact  respecting  the  agreements  just  mentioned  in  the 
coal,  stove  foundrjs  railway  shops  and  other  industrieSi  is  that,  while  they 
are  open-shop  agi'eements,  tliey  are,  oh  the  whole,  satisfactory  to  unions  wliich 
in  other  branches  of  their  work  are  most  uncompromising  for  the  closed 
shop.  In  all  cases  their  satisfaction  is  based  on  three  or  four  considerations. 
In  the  first  place,  the  agreement  is  made,  not  with  each  shop,  but  with  an 
association  of  employers,  including  the  strongest  competitors  in  the  industry. 
It  is  to  the  interest  of  such  an  association  to  require  all  of  its  members  faith- 
fully to  observe  the  agreement,  because  it  places  them  all  on  the  same  com- 
petitive level  as  far  as  wages  are  concerned.  The  employer  who  would  violate 
the  agreement  would' get  an  advantage  over  the  others  in  the  largest  item  of 
his  expenses.  This  the  others,  in  self-interest,  cannot  permit,  and  con- 
sequently as  long  as  he  is  a  member  of  the  employers*  association,  the  union 
is  relieved  of  the  burden  of  enforcing  an  agreement,  and  the  employers  them- 
selves, as  a  body,  assume  the  responsibility  of  doing  what  the  union  could  do 
only  by  means  of  the  closed  shop  or  the  strike.  If  the  employer  persists  in 
violating  the  agreement,  after  his  aHsociation  has  exhausted  its  powers  of 
discipline,  he  is  expelled,  and  then,  being  no  longer  protected  by  his  fellow 
employers,  he  is  left  to  the  tactics  of  the  union. 

In  the  second  place,  the  agreement  is  made,  not  only  for  members  of  the 
union,  but  for  all  positions  of  the  same  grade,  whether  filled  by  union  or  by 
non-union  men.  No  employer,  therefore,  can  get  an  advantage,  in  lower  wages 
or  longer  hours,  by  hiring  a  non  unionist.  Xo  amount  of  protest  or  solemnity 
of  promise,  and,  especially  no  appeal  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  from 
those  protected  by  a  tariff  that  violates  the  Declaration,  can  persuade  the 
unions  that  the  employer  wants  the  open  shop  except  to  get  his  labor  below 
the  union  rate.  Some  employers  and  some  associations  of  employers,  as  in  the 
machinery  line  and  in  iron  and  steel,  have  been  frank  enough  to  admit  this, 
when  they  insist  that  their  agreement  with  the  union  covers  only  union  men, 
and  that  they  are  free  to  make  a  lower  scale  of  wages  for  non-union  men. 
But,  as  a  rule,  an  agreement  cannot  stand  for  long  on  such  an  understanding, 
and  very  soon  it  goes  to  pieces  in  a  strike  for  the  closed  shop  or  the  dis- 
solution of  the  union.  There  have  been  isolated  exceptions  where  the  union 
is  strong,  and  thinks  that  the  non-unionist,  in  order  to  get  the  higher  rate 
of  pay,  will  join  the  union.  But,  in  general,  only  when  the  agreement  covers 
the  non-unionist  as  wpII  as  the  unionist,  and  when  the  employers  show  that 
they  have  the  power  and  the  will  to  enforce  it,  can  the  union  consent  to  the 
open  shop.  Even  this  takes  time,  for  power  and  good  will  are  shown  only 
through  experience,  and  the  workmen  have  undergone  many  bitter  experiences 
of  dishonesty,  and  many  more  experiences  of  inability,  through  the  pressun* 
of  competition  or  changes  in  management,  to  live  up  to  agreements  honestly 
made.  The  stove  founders,  the  soft  coal  operators,  and  others,  after  several 
vears  of  associated  action,  seem  to  have  won  confidence  in  their  ability  and 
honesty  of  purpose  in  enforcing  their  open- shop  agreements,  and  for  this 
reason,  the  unions,  though  not  entirely  satisfied,  are  not  driven  by  their  more 
radical  members  to  demand  the  closed  shop. 

In  the  third  place,  that  clause  of  the  agreement  which  provides  for  the  so- 
called  arbitration  of  grievances  covers  all  matters  of  discrimination  as  well  as 
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all  matters  of  wages,  hours  and  rules  of  work.  By  discrimmation  is  meant 
all  questions  of  hiring,  discharging  and  disciplining  both  union  and  non-union 
men.  In  this  respect  it  seems  to  me  a  mistake  was  made  by  the  Anthracite 
Coal  Strike  Commission  in  its  award  as  interpreted  by  the  umpire,  Colonel 
Wright.  The  Commission  had  awarded  that  no  person  should  be  discriminated 
against  on  account  of  membership  or  non-membership  in  any  labor  organiza- 
tion, and  had  provided  a  board  of  conciliation  and  an  umpire  to  decide  any 
disagreement  that  should  not  be  settled  by  the  parties  concerned.  Under  this 
clause  the  umpire  stated  the  principle  involved  as  follows:  ''A  man  has  the 
right  to  quit  the  services  of  his  employer  whenever  he  sees  fit,  with  or  with- 
out giving  a  cause and  the  employer  has  a  perfect  right  to  employ 

and  discharge  men  in  accordance  with  the  condition  of  his  industry;  he  is  not 
obliged  to  give  a  cause  for  his  discharge " 

The  mistake  in  applying  this  principle  of  reciprocal  rights  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  imion,  under  the  agreement,  had  given  up  its  right  to  strike.  Having 
done  so,  it  gives  up  its  right  to  protect  a  member  against  discrimination  or 
unjust  discharge.  In  lieu  of  settling  such  a  grievance  by  a  strike  the  agree- 
ment sets  up  a  tribunal  to  investigate  and  decide  according  to  the  facts. 
Of  course,  individuals  retain  their  rights  to  quit,  and  the  employer  retains 
his  right  to  discharge,  yet  since  the  union  has  abandoned  its  right  to  strike, 
in  view  of  the  tribunal,  the  employer  must  be  held  to  have  abandoned  his 
right  to  discharge  a  union  man  whenever  the  union  alleges  a  grievance  and 
appeals  to  the  board.  The  employer  always  claims  that  discrimination  was 
not  intended,  but  this  is  a  question  of  fact  to  be  determined  by  the  tribunal. 
Otherwise  the  most  vital  injury,  one  that  concerns  the  very  life  of  the  union, 
is  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  board  of  conciliation  and  falls  back  upon  the 
original  remedy  of  the  union — the  strike.  This  is  well  understood  in  all  trade 
agreements  except  the  peculiar  one  in  the  anthracite  coal  industry.  Every 
grievance  or  alleged  grievance  in  the  hiring  or  discharging  of  union  or  non- 
union men  is  taken  up  by  the  officers  of  the  two  associations  and  settled  on 
its  merits,  under  the  terms  of  the  agreement.  Under  no  other  condition  could 
the  union  be  assured  against  discrimination  or  unjust  discharge;  which  is  but 
another  way  of  saying,  under  no  other  coudition  could  it  trust  itself  to  an 
open-shop  agreement.  With  this  protection,  the  case  of  each  non-union  man 
can  be  taken  up  in  conference  by  the  officers  of  the  two  associations,  and  he 
can  be  disciplined  the  same  as  a  union  man  for  any  acts  injurious  to  the 
members  of  the  union  or  menacing  to  the  agreement. 

These  three  conditions,  I  think,  have  been  found  essential  in  most  open- 
shop  agreements  that  have  lasted  for  any  length  of  time;  namely,  a  strong  and 
well  disposed  association  on  each  side;  the  same  scale  of  work  and  wages  for 
unionist  and  non-unionist;  and  the  reference  of  all  unsettled  complaints 
against  either  unionists  or  non-unionist  to  a  joint  conference  of  the  officers 
of  the  union  and  the  association. 

In  describing  t^ese  conditions  I  have  indicated,  conversely,  certain  con- 
ditions under  which  the  uni(m  is  forced  in  self-protection  to  stand  for  the 
olosed  shop.  Such  cases  are  those  where  there  is  no  employers'  association, 
or  where  the  employers'  association  cannot  control  all  of  its  members  or  all 
of  the  industry,  or  where  the  association  is  hostile  or  has  a  menacing,  hostile 
element  within;  as  for  example,  when  it  does  not  insist  that  its  non-union  or 
open-shop  members  shall  pay  the  union  scale.  In  these  cases  the  maintenance 
of  the  scale  and  the  life  of  the  union  depend  on  maintaining  the  union  shop. 
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Whether  it  shall  be  a  closed  shop  or  not^  i.  e.,  whether  it  shall  be  unionized 
by  a  contract  in  which  the  employer  binds  himself  to  employ  only  union  men, 
and  becomes,  as  it  were,  a  union  organizer,  or  whether,  as  far  as  the  trade 
agreement  is  concerned,  it  shall  be  an  open  shop,  depends  on  circumstances, 
and  the  same  union  will  be  found  practicing  both  methods,  according  to  the 
locality  or  shop. 

The  closed  shop  contract  has  recently  been  attacked  in  the  courts,  and  in 
some  cases  overthrown,  on  the  ground  of  illegality.  Without  branching  into 
that  side  of  the  question^  it  should  be  noted  in  passing  that  such  a  contract 
usually  carries  a  consideration.  If  the  union  has  a  label  protected  by  law, 
this  is  a  valuable  consideration  which  the  employer  cannot  be  expected  to 
enjoy  unless  he  agrees  to  employ  only  union  men,  and  consequently  all  label 
agreements  of  the  garment  workers,  brewery  workers,  boot  and  shoe  workers, 
and  others,  are  closed- shop  agreements.  However,  the  main  consideration  to 
the  employer  is  the  enlistment  of  a  responsible  national  authority  on  the  part 
of  the  union  to  compel  the  local  imion  or  shop  to  fulfill  its  side  of  the  agree- 
ment. The  local  union  is  moved  by  personal  feelings,  but  the  national  officers 
have  wider  responsibilities  and  a  more  permanent  interest  in  living  close  to 
the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  agreements.  This  is  the  consideration  dis- 
tinctly stated  in  the  agreements  of  the  Typographical  Union  with  the  News- 
paper Publishers'  Association,  several  of  whose  members  have  non-union  or 
open  shops,  it  being  agreed  that  the  National  Union  will  underwrite  every 
closed-shop  agreement  made  by  a  publisher  with  a  local  union.  The  same 
consideration  is  found  in  the  longshoremen's  agreements,  in  all  label  agree* 
ments,  and  though  not  always  expressly  stipulated,  it  is  understood  to  exist, 
more  or  less,  in  all  agreements,  whether  actually  underwritten  by  the  national 
officers  or  not.  If  the  employer  wishes  the  national  union  to  be  responsible 
for  its  local  members  he  logically  will  agree  to  employ  only  members  of  the 
union.  The  open  shop,  by  the  very  terms  of  the  contract,  leaves  it  to  the 
employer  to  enforce  the  agreement  by  hiring  non-union  men,  but  the  closed 
shop  makes  the  national  union  responsible  by  requiring  it  to  discipline  the 
local  union  or  even  to  furnish  other  union  men.  It  is  this  consideration,  more 
than  anything  else,  that  has  led  the  stove  founders  and  other  employers' 
associations,  under  open  shop  agreements,  to  watch  without  protest  the  gradual 
unionizing  of  nine-tenths  of  their  shops. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  object  which  all  unions  aim  to  reach  is  the 
complete  unionizing  of  the  trade.  In  support  of  this  there  are  two  kinds  of 
arguments,  one  of  which  I  should  call  sentimental,  the  other  economic  or 
essential.  Certain  of  the  economic  arguments  I  have  just  indicated.  But  there 
are  some  places  where  these  do  not  apply;  and  a  union  which  relies  solely 
on  a  sentimental  argument  cannot  win  the  support  of  the  public,  which 
eventually  makes  the  laws  and  guides  the  decisions.  This  sentimental  argu- 
ment holds  that  he  who  is  benefited  should  bear  his  share  of  the  expenses  of 
the  benefactor.  The  union  which  raises  wages  and  shortens  hours  should  be 
supported  by  all  whose  wages  and  hours  are  bettered,  and  the  non-unionist, 
because  he  refuses  support,  should  be  shut  out  from  employment. 

An  argument  like  this,  if  not  backed  by  an  evident  necessity,  falls  under 
attack.  Such  is  the  case  in  government  and  municipal  employment.  The 
government  fixes  a  scale  of  waives.  In  the  United  States  this  scale  is  con- 
siderably above  the  scale  in  similar  private  employment.  Trade  unions  have 
doubtless  taken  the  lead  in  establishing  these  favorable  conditions,  but  they 
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really  depend,  not  on  the  unions,  but  on  politics.  They  are  the  natural  out- 
come of  universal  suffrage,  and  are  not  found  to  the  same  extent  in  countries 
or  localities  where  the  labor  vote  is  weak  or  labor  is  newly  enfranchised. 
Formerly  the  political  party  filled  such  positions  with  its  partisans.  The 
situation  is  no  worse  when  the  union  fills  them  with  its  members.  But  com- 
petitive  civil  service,  or  civil  service  reform,  is  an  advance  on  both  partisan- 
ship and  unioniETm.  Government  pays  the  scale  to  all  alike.  There  is  no 
competition  of  outsiders  to  force  it  down.  The  State  can  be  a  model  employer 
because  its  products  do  not  compete  on  the  market.  The  non-unionist  or  the 
aggressive  employer  is  not  a  menace  to  the  wages  of  government  employees, 
if  the  government  should  let  out  its  work  to  the  lowest  bidder  the  union  then 
could  'maintain  a  scale  only  by  the  union  shop.  But  when  the  government 
hires  its  own  workmen  the  union  sliop  is  not  needed.  A  strike  would  be 
absurd,  and  the  appeal  for  fair  wages  must  be  made  to  the  people  at  large, 
through  their  representatives.  The  appeal  is  ethical  and  political,  and  not 
to  the  judgment  of  a  strike,  and  such  an  appeal  is  stronger  when  free  from 
the  onus  of  an  exclusive  privilege. 

This  is  not  saying  that  government  employees  should  not  be  organized. 
In  fact  the  highest  form  of  civil  service  in  a  nation  committed  to  representa- 
tive democracy  is  that  where  the  public  employees  are  organized  in  a  union, 
so  that  all  grievances  can  be  taken  up  by  their  agents  and  "arbitrated"  wi^th 
the  head  of  the  department.  This  was  demonstrated  by  CJolonel  Waring  in 
the  Street  Cleaning  Department  of  New  York,  and  he  showed  that  only  by 
requiring  his  employees  to  join  in  a  union  could  partisan  politics  be  wholly 
Hhut  out  and  the  highest  efficiency  secured.  But  this  sort  of  unionizing 
depends  on  a  favorable  administration  and  an  enlightened  public  opinion,  and 
not  on  the  strike  or  the  closed  shop. 

There  is  a  class  of  private  employment  similar  to  that  of  government  employ- 
ment in  the  conditions  which  make  the  closed  shop  unnecessary.  This  is  rail- 
way transportation.  A  railway  company  establishes  a  scale  of  wages  for  its 
higher  classes  of  employees.  This  scale  is  uniform  over  its  system,  is  paid 
to  all  alike,  and  is  not  nibbled  down  by  dickers  with  individuals.  When  the 
railway  brotherhoods  accept  such  a  scale,  they  know  that  it  will  be  paid  to 
non-unionist  as  well  as  unionist.  Therefore  they  do  not  even  ask  that  it 
be  put  in  the  form  of  an  agreement,  but  are  content  that  it  simply  be  issued 
as  a  general  order  from  the  manager.  They  probably  would  take  a  different 
view  if  the  company  let  out  the  hiring  of  employees  to  the  lowest  bidder 
among  competing  contractors,  or  even  if  they  themselves  tried  to  maintain  a 
scale  for  section  hands  who  are  not  protected  by  a  long  line  of  promotion. 
They  certainly  would  refuse  to  work  with  a  non-member  to  whom  the  com- 
pany insisted  on  paying  lower  wages  than  the  scale.  The  closed-shop  policy 
on  the  railroads  could  be  supported  only  by  the  sentimental  argument,  and 
the  railway  brotherhoods  have  recognized  its  futility  when  not  backed  by  the 
economic  argument.  It  is  most  significant  that  the  agreements  of  the. 
machinists'  union  for  railway  shops  are  likewise  open-shop  agreements,  similar 
to  the  brotherhood  agreements,  issued  as  a  scale  of  wages  by  general  order  for 
the  entire  system  and  making  no  mention  of  the  union.  This  is  also  true  of 
the  machinists  in  government  navy  yards  and  arsenals,  where  the  union  has 
won  several  advantages  for  members  and  non-members  alike.  This  is  the 
union  which,  in  goneial  manufacturing,  outside  railway  and  government  work, 
has  brcn  most  bitterly  assailed  for  its  closed -shop  principles,  but  it  is  evident, 
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from  the  contrast,  that  these  principles  have  been  forced  upon  the  union  by 
the  different  character  of  the  industry  and  the  different  attitude  of  employers. 

The  situation  is  different  with  street  railways.  Some  of  these '  companies 
are  conducted  on  a  large  scale  like  interstate  roads,  and  the  unions  are  safe 
with  an  open -shop  agreement.  Others  are  conducted  like  shops,  and  the  street 
railway  union  seeks  closed  agreements,  and  has  been  known  in  a  few  cases 
to  go  on  strike  against  non-union  men.  This  union  is  entirely  different  from 
the  brotherhoods  in  that  it  admits  to  membership  every  employee  of  the  com- 
pany, including  even  the  car  cleaners,  excepting  only  those  who  already  belong 
to  an  old  line  trade  union.  Its  motormen  and  conductors  are  not  protected 
by  a  long  period  of  apprenticeship  or  slow  line  of  promotion,  like  the 
locomotive  engineers  and  railway  conductors,  and  consequently  their  places 
can  be  filled  by  men  fresh  from  the  farm  or  from  any  other  occupation  or  pro- 
fession. In  fact  the  union  contains  ex-lawyers,  ex-ministers,  college  graduates, 
and  a  variety  of  ex-talent  that  is  unique.  To  them,  therefore,  the  closed 
shop  is  often  essential,  and  to  the  companies  also  it  is  an  advantage,  for  the 
international  union  then  guarantees  the  local  contract. 

The  sentimental  argument,  of  which  I  spoke  as  applied  to  government 
work,  sometimes  becomes  more  than  sentimental  when  applied  to  private 
employment,  even  where  the  non-unionist  gets  the  same  pay  as  the  unionist. 
There  are  always  selfish  and  shortsighted  members  in  a  union.  If  they  see 
a  non-unionist  enjoying  the  same  privileges  with  themselves  without  the 
expense  of  union  dues,  and  especially  if  the  foreman  shows  a  preference  for 
the  non-unionist,  they  too  demand  exemption  from  union  burdens.  Thus  the 
union  disintegrates,  and  a  cut  in  wages  or  stretch  in  hours  cannot  be  warded 
off.  Experience  is  a  hard  teacher  and  has  taught  this  lesson  thoroughly.  It 
is  not  a  mistake  that  the  persistent  non-unionist  in  private  employment 
should  be  looked  upon  generally  as  a  menace. 

Another  fact  regarding  this  sentiment  is  often  overlooked.  Being  com- 
pelled to  work  together  and  help  one  another  in  the  same  shop,  men's  feelings 
toward  each  other  are  pergonal  and  intense.  The  employer  in  his  office  need* 
never  see  the  competitor  whom  he  is  trying  to  crush,  and  only  their  products 
meet  on  the  market.  He  scarcely  can  understand  that  his  workmen  in  the 
shop  are  also  competitors,  but,  in  addition,  are  under  enforced  personal  con- 
tact, and  their  sentiments  cannot  be  kept  down.  What  to  him  is  business 
seems  malice  in  them.  Yet  these  feelings  are  really  a  factor  in  his  cost  of 
production,  as  much  as  the  coal  under  the  boiler  or  the  oil  on  the  bearings. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  the  open  shop,  even  from  the  employers'  standpoint, 
is  not  permanently  practicable,  and  tends  to  become  either  union  or  non- 
union. 

It  would  be  possible  to  run  down  the  entire  list  of  unions,  and  to  show  in 
each  case  the  industrial  circumstances  which  make  the  union  or  closed  shop 
necessary  or  unnecessary  from  the  standpoint  of  maintaining  wages.  Wherever 
there  is  a  large  number  of  small  contractors,  as  in  the  building  trades  or  the 
clothing  industry,  an  open-shop  union  can  not  survive.  The  building  trades 
in  London,  though  less  effective  on  wages  than  American  unions,  are  neverthe- 
less safe  with  their  open-shop  agreements,  because,  in  addition  to  the  fact 
that  the  unions  are  not  compelled  to  protect  the  common  labor  working  with 
them,  the  master  builder  does  not  sublet  his  work,  but  has  his  own  large 
establishment  and  permanent  force,  and  hires  all  the  trades  directly.  He  takes 
up  all  grievances  when  they  arise,  including  the  grievance  of  the  non-unionist. 
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But  in  the  UnitTed  States  the  master  builder  has  usually  only  an  offloe  foroe. 
He  sublets  all  but  the  mason  work  to  ten  or  thirty  different  contractors. 
These  contractors  often  require  little  or  no  capital,  and  a  mechanic  to-day  may 
be  a  contractor  to-morrow.  A  non-union  contractor,  with  his  lower  wages 
and  imported  labor,  would  soon  drive  the  imion  contractor  out  of  business. 
The  building  trades  are  therefore  compelled  to  put  their  closed-shop  policy 
foremost,  and  where  they  have  been  defeated  in  this  policy,  as  in  Chicago  in 
1900,  they  have  soon  regained  all  they  lost  of  the  union  shop,  even  though 
working  under  explicit  open-shop  agreements. 

In  the  clothing  trades,  the  sweat-shop  is  simply  the  open  shop;  for  the 
sweat-shop  is  the  small  contractor  with  fresh  immigrants,  long  hours  and 
minute  division  of  labor,  crowding  into  the  market  and  underselling  the  shops 
where  wages,  hours  and  conditions  are  better.  Such  would  unquestionably 
have  been  the  outcome  in  the  building  trades  had  the  unions  not  been  able  to 
enforce  the  closed  shop.  No  amount  of  good  will  on  the  part  of  clothing 
manufacturers  or  master  builders  could  stand  against  a  market  menaced  with 
the  product  of  open  shops.  Jt  was  through  the  open  shop  that  the  American- 
bom  tailor  was  displaced  by  the  Irish  and  German  tailor;  that  the  Irish  and 
German  were  displaced  by  the  Jew  and  by  Polish  women;  and  that  the  Jew 
is  now  being  displaced  by  the  Italian.  In  the  building  trades  the  Irish,  German 
and  American  have  stopped  this  displacement  by  means  of  the  closed  shop. 
The  Jew  is  vainly  trying  to  stop  it,  and  the  Scandinavian  in  Chicago  until 
recently  had  stopped  it  in  one  branch  of  the  clothing  trade.  Each  displace- 
ment has  substituted  a  race  with  a  lower  standard  of  living.  As  soon  as  a 
race  begins  to  be  Americanized  and  to  demand  a  higher  standard,  another  still 
lower  standard  comes  in  through  the  open  shop.  This  is  the  history  of  many 
American  industries.  Whether  the  conditions  in  the  clothing  trade  are  pref- 
erable, for  the  American  nation,  to  conditions  in  the  building  trades,  is  a 
question  open  for  differences  of  opinion.  The  difference,  however,  is  not 
apparent  among  the  workmen  in  those  trades.  The  immigrant,  the  manu- 
facturer, the  consumer,  may  hold  a  different  view,  but  if  so,  it  should  be 
understood  that  the  question  in  dispute  is  that  of  the  wages  of  those  work- 
men. As  things  are,  the  union  shop  or  closed  shop  is  the  wage  earners' 
necessary  means  to  that  end. 

It  is  sometimes  asserted  that  American  unions,  like  the  British  unions, 
should  place  more  reliance  on  reserve  funds,  benefit  and  insurance  features, 
and  that,  with  these  attractions  they  would  not  have  been  compelled  to  put 
forward  so  strongly  the  closed  shop  policy.  The  British  workman  joins  the 
union  at  the  close  of  his  long  period  of  apprenticeship,  and  his  motive  is  not 
the  coercion  of  the  closed  shop,  but  rather  insurance  against  sickness,  death, 
loss  of  tools  and  out-of-work.  His  union  is  like  the  American  railway  brother- 
hoods which  also  rely  on  insurance  and  previous  promotion.  But  the  American 
unions  do  not  have  this  period  of  apprenticeship  to  work  upon,  except  as  they 
have  established  it  by  the  union  shop.  They  are  confronted  by  foreigners  in 
language,  modes  of  thought  and  standards  of  living,  pressed  on  by  necessities 
in  a  strange  country,  and  eligible  without  previous  training  on  account  of 
minute  division  of  labor.  Should  American  unions  wait  slowly  to  build  up 
their  organization  on  the  open -shop  and  insurance-benefit  policies,  they  would 
be  displaced  by  foreigners  before  they  could  get  a  start.  Ihe  foreigners  again 
would  have  to  set  up  the  union  shop  as  soon  as  they  in  turn  began  to  demand 
better  conditions  and  were  confronted  by  a  new  race  of  immigrants.     This 
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is  exactly  what  they  have  done,  and  the  union  or  closed  shop  in  America  is 
necessary  to  support  those  very  insurance  and  benefit  features  which  are 
proposed  as  a  substitute  for  it. 

That  there  are  many  serious  problems  springing  from  labor  unions  is  evident, 
but  they  would  properly  be  discussed  under  other  headings.  The  present  dis- 
cussion is  not  merelj'  of  their  good  or  bad  methods — it  is  of  their  existence 
and  their  power  to  raise  wages.  Under  a  diflferent  order  of  industry  or  a 
socialistic  policy  of  government,  unions  might  be  superfluous.  Their  existence 
and  their  methods  arise  from  the  nature  of  the  industry  and  the  attitude  of 
employers.  A  method  necessary  in  the  building  trades  or  coal  mines  may  be 
superfluous  on  the  railroads.  Their  methods  also  arise  from  the  universal 
human  struggle  for  power.  No  institution  or  individual  can  be  trusted  with 
absolute  power.  Constitutional  government  is  a  device  of  checks  and  balances. 
Employers*  Associations  are  just  as  necessary  to  restrain  labor  unions,  and 
labor  unions  to  restrain  Employers'  Associations,  as  two  houses  of  Congress, 
a  Suprelne  Court,  a  President  and  political  parties,  to  restrain  social  classes. 
Progress  does  not  come  when  one  association  destroys  the  other,  but  when 
one  association  destroys  the  excesses  of  the  other.  This  kind  of  progress  is 
going  on  in  the  several  industries  mentioned  above.  There  the  open-shop 
question  has  never  been  even  considered  or  mentioned,  or  else  in  course  of 
time  it  has  become  only  an  academic  question,  because  the  Employers'  Asso- 
ciation takes  up  and  remedies  every  real  grievance  or  disproves  every  fictitious 
grievance  that  provoked  the  union  into  existence,  and  does  not  permit  any 
of  its  members  to  "smash"  or  undermine  the  union.  The  bad  methods  of  the 
union  are  gradually  reduced  by  discussion  backed  by  the  power  of  organiza- 
tion, and  its  good  methods  are  encouraged.  Education  improves  both  parties; 
mutual  respect  succeeds  suspicion.  In  those  industries  it  is  accepted  that 
protection  to  capital  carries  with  it  protection  to  labor;  that  fair  profits  imply 
fair  wages;  that  well-disposed  associations  on  each  side  shall  together  discipline 
the  non-unionist  the  same  as  the  unionist;  that  the  employers,  having  lost 
despotic  control  of  their  labor,  regain  a  nobler  control  through  co&peration 
with  the  union;  that  the  opposition  to  non-unionist  is  not  based  on  sentiment 
or  malice,  but  on  economic  necessity;  and  that  a  question,  which  only  stirs  up 
class  hatred  in  the  field  of  pronunciamentos  and  abstract  rights,  works  out 
a  peaceable  solution  when  men  acknowledge  mutual  rights. 


(5)  THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  AND  THE  LABOR  QUESTION. 

Bt  Rev.  Chables  Steelb,  Chairiian  or  this  iNDnsTRiAL  Department  op  the  Board  of 

Home  Mibsigns. 

A  clearing  house  for  everything  that  has  to  do  with  the  labor  question  as 
it  affects  the  church  and  the  moral  or  religious  life  of  the  manual  toiler — ^this, 
in  a  word,  is  the  object  of  the  newly  established  department  of  the  Presby- 
terian Board  of  Home  Missions  in  the  interest  of  workingmen. 

The  student  of  social  problems  will  at  once  see  that  this  means  more  than 
an  aggressive  evangelistic  campaign,  although  that  is  included  in  the  plan. 
It  will  also  be  understood  that  the  mission  of  this  department  is  not  only  to 
the  laboring  man,  but  also  to  his  employer  who  is  in  the  church. 

The  labor  question  is  fundamentally  a  moral  or  a  religious  problem.  It  will 
never  be  settled  through  strikes  or  lockouts.     The   spirit  and  methods  of 
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Parry  and  Parks  will  never  bring  about  industrial  peace.  The  labor  question 
will  be  solved  only  as  the  principles  of  Jesus  Christ  are  lived  out  by  the 
employer  and  the  employee. 

And  yet,  in  a  sense,  the  labor  question  will  not  be  solved  until  the  last  day's 
work  is  done,  because  the  social  systems  which  may  be  satisfactory  to  us, 
will  not  be  acceptable  to  the  generations  following. 

CHRIST'S  ATTITUDE. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  note  that  while  social  conditions  during  Christ's 
time  were  infinitely  worse  than  they  are  today,  He  never  advocated  a  social 
system.  He  tried  to  change  men  rather  than  methods.  He  enunciated  princi- 
ples which  would  be  applicable  not  only  to  his  own  day,  but  to  every  day. 
The  church  is  not  primarily  an  institution  for  social  reform.  Its  business, 
however,  is  to  fit  men  for  this  work.  However  Peter  and  the  rest  of  the 
disciples  may  have  been  inspired  in  the  writing  of  their  epistles,  they  were 
not  infallible  in  the  matter  of  political  economy,  as  was  indicated  by  the 
failure  of  their  social  Bcheme  during  that  revival  period  in  Jerusalem. 

THE  church's  question. 

The  question  which  the  church  must  therefore  determine  is,  how  far  ought 
she  go  in  urging  certain  political  measures  which  have  only  a  temporary  value? 

Individual  men  and  even  individual  church  organizations  may  do  many  things 
in  this  direction  which  the  church  as  an  institution  cannot  afford  to  handle. 

It  will  be  of  great  assistance,  however,  to  these  men  and  these  churches, 
to  have  at  their  command  a  bureau  which  will  supply  them  with  facts  which 
may  determine  their  action  along  social  and  religious  lines  as  these  shall 
affect  the  labor  question. 

This  is  the  mission  of  the  industrial  department  of  the  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Home  Missions.  It  prepares  material  which  each  worker  must  apply  as 
his  judgment  dictates.  It  suggests  methods  which  each  church  must  adapt  as 
well  as  adopt.  And  yet  it  is  pushing  a  propoganda,  which,  dealing  with  the 
broad  principles  of  the  question,  is  applicable  to  every  situation. 

Following  is  a  statement  recently  issued  by  this  department,  which  com- 
prehends the  main  features  of  the  work: 

THE  PLAN  OF  CAMPAIGN  IN  THE  INTEREST  OF  THE  WORKINOMEN. 

Every  pastor  in  a  city  to  be  visited  will  receive  from  our  office  a  blank 
sheet,  which  contains  questions  as  to  the  conditions  in  his  church,  his  commun- 
ity, and  his  city.  It  is  not  intended  that  all  of  these  questions  shall  in  every 
case  be  answered,  but  it  will  help  very  much  if  the  information  asked  for  is 
furnished,  even  though  no  work  is  to  be  attempted  in  his  particular  church. 
The  answers  are  in  every  case  considered  confidential. 

EVANGELISTIC   MEETINGS. 

While  the  mission  is  not  primarily  evangelistic,  some  time  is  given  to  this 
phase  of  work  in  every  city  visited. 

The  evangelistic  meetings  are  not,  as  a  rule,  held  in  the  churches,  but  in 
the  large  shops  at  the  noon  hour,  near  the  churches  which  desire  to  interest 
workingmen.  These  meetings  are  intended  especially  for  working  people  who 
have  become  alienated  from  the  church. 
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CONFEBENCES. 

There  is  wide  interest  in  the  industrial  problem  as  it  has  to  do  with  the 
church.  That  this  interest  may  be  productive  of  the  most  good,  conferences 
with  the  ministers  of  the  city  should  be  planned  for,  and  a  meeting  with  the 
labor  leaders  or  of  the  labor  unions  should  be  arranged.  Definite  plans  for  the 
latter  may  be  left  until  the  Board's  representative  reaches  the  city. 

FRATERNAL   DELEGATES. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  a  fraternal  delegate  from  the  local 
minister's  association  meets  regularly  with  the  Central  Labor  Union,  having 
all  the  privileges  of  the  organization  without  assuming  any  of  its  obligations. 
It  has  been  thought  well  in  some  cities  to  have  a  representative  from  the 
Central  T-«bor  Union  meet  with  the  ministers  in  the  same  capacity. 

Realizing  that  if  workingmen  are  to  be  reached  for  Christ,  the  work  must 
be  done  very  largely  by  Christian  workingmen,  it  is  a  part  of  the  plan  or 
campaign  to  commit  to  a  definite  service  for  workingmen  the  men  volunteers 
as  its  agents  for  the  distribution  of  such  literature  for  workingmen  as  may 
be  issued  from  time  to  time,  and  to  equip  them  who  are  already  in  our  churches. 

A  CAMPAIGN   OF   EDUCATION. 

It  is  hoped  that  a  more  general  interest  in  these  problems  may  be  given  by 
the  churches,  and  especially  by  the  young  men  and  women  in  our  educational 
institutions.  To  this  end  special  addresses  on  various  phases  of  the  work 
are  delivered  in  our  larger  churches,  to  the  students  in  our  theological  semi- 
naries, and  other  organizations.  An  illustrated  address  on  "  The  Workingman 
and  Social  Problems,"  Avith  practical  applications,  is  given  when  desired. 

Not  only  are  methods  of  work  discussed  in  the  conferences,  and  with  the 
workers  in  our  churches,  but  when  opportunity  offers,  the  work  is  organized 
so  that  a  particular  church  may  become  effective  in  meeting  the  problems  of 
the  community  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  Practical  suggestions  are  given, 
especially  to  the  young  men  in  the  mission  fields  of  the  city,  who  desire  to 
bring  thoir  churches  to  greater  efficiency. 

In  addition  to  the  literature  already  issued  by  the  Board  on  this  subject,  it 
is  planned  to  print  leaflets  for  both  the  church  and  the  workingmen,  discussing 
the  questions  which  deal  with  various  phases  of  the  workingman  problem,  as  it 
has  to  do  with  the  church. 


(6).  REPORT  OF  THE  STANDING  COMMISSION  ON  THE  RELATIONS  OF  CAPITAL  AND 

LABOR. 

At  the  Oeneral    Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  held  in  Boston  in  October,  1904. 

The  Standing  Commission  on  the  Relations  of  Capital  and  Labor  was 
appointed  by  the  General  Convention  of  1901,  on  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
R.  H.  McKim,  of  Washington,  and  its  duties  were  defined,  as  follows: 

First f  to  study  carefully  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  Labor  Organizations 
of  our  country. 

Secondly,  in  particular,  to  investigate  the  causes  of  industrial  disturbances, 
as  these  may  arise. 

Thirdly,  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  act  as  arbitrators,  should  their 
services  be  desired,  between  the  men  and  their  employers,  with  a  view  to  bring 
about  mutual  conciliation  and  harmony  in  the  spirit  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
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The  Commission  was  directed  to  give  an  account  of  its  proceedings  to  the 
General  Convention,  and  it  submits  accordingly  the  following  report: 

Taking  the  definitions  of  our  duty  in  reverse  order,  we  have  to  say  regarding 
arbitration  that  no  request  for  our  services  has  been  received. 

We  have  to  confess  regarding  investigation  that  we  have  not,  as  yet,  suc- 
ceeded in  studying  in  common  the  occasions  of  current  disturbances.  We  are 
agreed,  however,  in  the  conviction  that  the  causes  of  the  violence  of  the  past 
three  years,  in  Pennsylvania,  in  Colorado,  and  in  Illinois,  are  not  so  much 
economical  as  moral.  The  strike  commonly  begins  in  distrust.  The  reason 
at  the  heart  of  it  is  that  the  master  has  as  little  confidence  in  the  good  will 
of  the  men  as  the  men  have  in  the  good  faith  of  the  master.  The  employer 
and  the  employed,  separated  by  our  industrial  conditions  at  such  a  social 
distance  as  to  make  fraternal  understanding  diflicult,  make  their  bargain  one 
with  another,  under  these  conditions,  not  as  partners,  but  as  competitors. 
Where  distrust  and  antagonism  are  well  foimdcd,  there  is  nothing  for  it,  so 
far  as  the  Church  is  concerned,  except  conversion.  They  who  are  at  fault  are 
to  be  admonished,  on  the  one  side  against  prejudice  and  passion,  and  on  the 
other  side  against  covetousness  and  the  sins  which  proceed  from  the  inordinate 
love  of  riches.  W^here  distrust  and  hostility  are  unfounded,  the  Church  may 
aflford  an  opportunity  of  conference.  The  capitalist  and  the  laborer  are  alike 
sons  of  the  Clmrch.  They  may  not  sit  in  the  same  seat,  or  even  in  the  same 
buildinor:  that  is  largely  a  matter  of  locality.  But  there  is  as  much  loyalty 
to  the  Church  and  to  the  Divine  Head  of  the  Church  in  the  one  class  as  in 
the  other.  The  voice  of  the  Christian  religion  reaches  both  capital  and  labor. 
The  Church  helps  to  remove  the  moral  causes  of  industrial  strife  when  she 
brings  these  different  members  of  her  family  into  better  acquaintance. 

Besides  these  duties  of  arbitration  and  of  investigation,  we  were  charged 
to  study  the  aim  and  spirit  of  labor  organization. 

We  perceive  among  our  clergy  and  laity  alike  much  ignorance — frankly  con- 
fessed and  deplored — as  to  the  principles  which  are  involved  in  the  conflicts 
of  the  industrial  world.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  plain  that  an  enlightened 
public  opinion  is  one  of  the  determining  factors  of  the  situation.  Every 
industrial  dispute  involves  three  parties — tlie  employer,  the  employed,  and  the 
public;  and  the  public  eventually  casts  the  deciding  vote.  Thus  a  serious 
social  responsibility  rests  upon  every  Christian  citizen,  and,  more  especially, 
upon  the  Cliristian  minister. 

We  suggest,  therefore,  the  following  books,  as  affording  an  introduction  to 
the  study  of  these  matters: 

Wescott:  "Social  Aspects  of  Christianity"  (Macmillan). 

Mitchell:  "The  Organization  of  Labor." 

Drage:  "The  Labor  Problem"  (Smith,  Elder  &  Co.). 

Peters:   "Labor  and  Capital"   (Putnam). 

Bull  Lectures,  1904:  "Organized  Labor  and  Capital"  (Jacobs). 

Brooks:  "The  Social  Unrest"  (Maomillan). 

Gladden:  "Tools  and  the  Man"  (Houghton,  Mifflin  A  (>>.). 

Abbott:  "Christianity  and  Social  Problems"  (Houghton,  Mifflin  A  Co.). 

Peabody:  "Jesus  Christ  and  the  Social  Question"  (Macmillan). 

Report  of  the  Anthracite  C^^al  Commission. 

We  call  attention  to  the  analogy  between  certain  offences  of  tha  union 
and  like  offences,  past  or  present,  of  both  the  capitalist  and  the  churchman. 
Tlius,  the  employer's  black-list  corresponds  to  the  union's  boycott,  and  both 
are  akin  to  the  major  excommunication.    The  lock-out  and  the  strike  are  of 
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the  same  natiure;  and  there  is  no  great  difference  between  Buoh  endeavors  to 
employ  the  argument  of  famine  and  an  interdict  which  deprivee  a  people  of 
the  blessings  of  spiptxial  life.  The  question  of  the  closed  shop  is  like  the 
question  of  the  closed  state.  Men  whose  Puritan  ancestors  strove  to  maintain 
a  state  whose  privileges  shoiild  belong  only  to  members  of  the  Church  ought 
to  be  able  to  imderstand  the  struggle  of  their  bretBren  to  maintain  a  shop 
in  which  no  man  shall  serve  except  a  member  of  the  union.  They  may  not 
agree  with  these  brethren,  but  they  ought  to  appreciate  their  self-sacrifice. 
The  laborer  has  learned  from  the  capitalist  to  despise  order  and  break  law. 
He  has  learned  from  the  churchman  to  pursue -the  dissenter  with  menace  and 
violence.  The  recent  tragedies  in  Colorado  do  not  follow  at  a  far  distance 
the  massacre?  which  in  the  sixteenth  century  ensued  upon  the  withdrawal  of 
Holland  from  the  ecclesiastical  union. 

While,  then,  we  condemn  the  tyranny  and  turbulence  of  the  labor  imion, 
and  call  upon  the  law  to  preserve  the  liberty  of  every  citizen  to  employ  whom 
he  will  and  to  work  for  whom  he  will,  we  deprecate  the  hasty  temper  which, 
in  condemning  the  errors  of  the  unions,  condemns  at  the  same  time  the  whole 
movement  with  which  thev  are  connected.  The  offences  of  the  union  are  as 
distinct  from  the  cause  for  which  the  organization  of  labor  stands  as  the 
inquisition  is  distinct  from  the  gospel. 

In  the  face  of  a  prejudice  and  an  hostility  for  which  there  are  serious  reasons, 
we  are  convinced  that  the  organization  of  labor  is  essential  to  the  well-being 
of  the  working  people.  It  is  based  upon  a  sense  of  the  inestimable  value  of 
the  individual  man.  "  The  cause  of  labor  is  the  effort  of  men,  being  men,  to  • 
live  the  life  of  men."  Its  purpose  is  to  maintain  such  a  standard  of  wages, 
hours,  and  conditions  as  shall  afford  every  man  an  opportunity  to  grow  in 
mind  and  in  heart.  Without  organization  the  standard  cannot  be  maintained 
in  the  midst  of  our  present  commercial  conditions. 

This  report  is  designedly  general  in  its  terms,  but  there  is  one  matter  which 
we  are  constrained  to  commend  in  particular  to  the  consciences  of  Christian 
people.  We  do  not  undertake  to  say  how  much  of  the  blame  of  child  labor 
belongs  to  the  employer  and  how  much  to  the  parent.  But  we  do  say  this, 
that  the  employment  of  children  in  factories  and  mills  depresses  wages, 
destroys  homes,  and  depreciates  the  human  stock.  Nothing  is  so  important 
in  any  community  as  a  human  being.  Whatever  interferes  with  the  education 
of  a  child  contradicts  the  best  interests  of  the  nation.  We  call,  then,  on 
Christian  employers,  as  on  Christian  parents,  to  endeavor  after  such  better- 
ment of  the  local  and  general  laws  as  shall  make  the  labor  of  children 
impossible  in  this  Christian  country. 

In  the  name  of  our  common  Master  we  ask  the  attention  and  energy  of  the 
Church  to  the  removal  of  this  and  other  crying  evils.  Thus  shall  we  assist  in 
setting  forward  the  Kingdom  and  obedience  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus 
Christ.  [Signed] 

Henky  C.  Potter, 
William  Lawrence, 
Charles  P.  Andersoit, 
Randolph  H.  McKim, 
Charles  D.  Williams, 
Georoe  Hodges, 
Samuel  Mather, 
Jacob  Rns. 
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(7)  REPORT  of  the  LABOR  COMMITTEE,  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  CONGREGATIONAL 

CHURCHES.  NOVEMBER,  1904. 

The  existence  of  the  Labor  Committee  of  the  National  Council  is  one  of 
many  similar  proofs  given  by  various  Christian  denominations  in  America  of 
a  growing  social  responsibility  among  the  churches,  for  within  the  last  three 
years  several  denominations  have  appointed  committees  on  the  industrial 
situation,  or  have  taken  other  action  in  regard  to  it. 

The  chairman  of  your  Labor  Committee  had  the  honor  of  suggesting  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  Organizations  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Association, 
that  a  Labor  Committee  ought  to  be  appointed  by  the  National  Coimcil,  and 
he  was  authorized  to  present  this  suggestion  to  the  Business  Committee  of 
the  last  National  Coimcil  then  in  session  at  Portland,  Me.  Bv  that  bodv  it 
was  heartily  adopted,  and  a  committee  was  appointed. 

Your  committee  has  held  several  meetings,  and  has  carried  on  quite  a  large 
correspondence  in  the  fulfilment  of  its  work  of  which  it  now  gives  account 
and  presents  also  a  brief  statement  of  its  duties  as  it  sees  them,  togetner 
with  a  brief  r^suind  of  industrial  conditions.  A  few  recommendations  and 
several  bibliographies  of  the  labor  question,  one  from  Mr.  John  Mitchell, 
another  from  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  and  others  from  the  more  than  twenty 
specialists  on  modem  industrialism  whose  help  we  asked,  are  added  in  con- 
clusion. It  may  be  interesting  to  you  to  know,  that  a  representative  of  our 
committee  has  attended  conventions  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
and  of  the  Civic  Federation;  that  we  have  corresponded  with  representative 
labor  officials;  and  that  two  members  of  our  committee  have  been  sent  by 
journals  to  study  industrial  strife  on  the  field,  and  to  report  the  same  in 
print,  one  in  Colorado,  and  one  in  Fall  River,  Mass. 

The  Function  of  a  Church  Labor  Committee. 

Because  the  labor  problem  has  many  phases  economic,  social,  moral,  many 
agencies  have  arisen  to  help  in  its  solution.  The  general  government  has  its 
Department  of  Labor  and  Commerce,  and  from  time  to  time  appoints  special 
industrial  commissions.  Several  States  have  Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics,  and 
Boards  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration,  and  nearly  all  of  the  States  doubt- 
less, have  Legislative  committees  on  labor  to  w^hich  proposed  legislation  is 
at  first  referred.  Groups  of  interested  citizens,  such  as  make  up  the  efficient 
industrial  department  of  the  National  Civic  Federation  have  formed  among 
the  people,  and  are  largely  helping  to  better  the  relationships  of  the  world 
of  industry.  Legislative  action  has  resulted  in  a  body  of  statutory  and 
common  law,  which  has  been  highly  serviceable  In  promoting  the  industrial 
uplift.  With  these  agencies  should  be  included  the  organizations  of  employees 
and  of  employers.  It  is  tliercfore  evident  that  the  existence  of  these  other 
forms  of  social  effort  and  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  Church  limit  its 
activities  primarily  to  the  social  and  moral  plia^es  of  the  labor  question.  In 
view,  however,  of  the  prevalent  relatioiKs  of  organized  Christianity  and  organ- 
ized labor,  the  Church's  first  service  should  be  with  itself — to  get  information 
on  the  subject  and  to  stinnilato  interest  tlierein. 

The  Method  Kmployed. 

NatuiTilly  what  your  ccininiittee  has  Jone.  has  been  dictated  laigely  by  its 
conception  of  its  place  and  duties.  About  one  and  one-half  years  ago,  there- 
fore, we  sent  a  letter  to  each  of  our  State  associations,  in  which  we  asked 
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for  the  appointment  of  a  Labor  C!onimittee  that  should  be  auxiliary  to  the 
I^bor  Committee  of  the  National  Council,  to  help  toward  a  better  knowledge 
of  industrial  oonditions,  and  of  the  spirit  of  the  churches,  especially  in  their 
own  locality;  to  come  into  sympathetic  relations  as  far  as  possible  with  labor 
organijsed  and  unorganized ;  to  help  just  and  wise  movements  among  working- 
men,  which  mean  physical,  social  and  moral  betterment;  to  seek  affiliation 
with,  humanitarian  and  religious  bodies  having  similar  ends  in  view,  and  to 
keep  the  Labor  Committee  of  the  National  Council  informed  as  to  the  condi- 
tions found  and  the  efforts  made  to  promote  the  well-being  of  the  industrial 
part  of  the  community. 

Some  other  religious  bodies  have  committees  that  have  worked  upon  lines 
different  from  ours,  e.  g.,  by  seeking,  (as  in  one  instance)  to  approach  the 
wage  worker  at  first  by  the  agency  of  some  form  of  religious  service  chiefly 
of  the  evangelistic  type,  and,  as  in  another  instance,  by  endeavoring  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  workingmen  through  the  formation  of  a  society  within  a 
particular  denomination. 

We  believe  it  better  because  more  in  harmony  with  the  democratic  policy 
of  our  churches,  and  because  it  encourages  some  interest  from  the  many 
rather  than  the  special  interest  of  the  few,  that  we  should  try  to  produce  a 
larger  and  deeper  interest  among  our  people  in  this  phase  of  the  social  ques- 
tion through  committees  of  the  State  associations  that  shall  be  thoroughly 
representative  of  all  our  churches.  The  results  already  gained  have  justified 
our  theory,  for  we  have  been  notified  that  many  of  our  State  organizations 
have  adopted  our  suggestions. 

Doubtless  committees  have  been  appointed  and  some  work  done  in  other 
States  besides  those  from  which  we  have  officially  heard.  We  make  grateful 
mention  of  the  proffered  assistance  and  genuine  help  of  the  committees  of 
several  States,  especially  those  of  Massachusetts,  Illinois  and  Colorado,  three 
commonwealths  in  which  the  student  of  social  conditions  will  find  at  present 
much  to  interest  him. 

As  far  as  possible,  your  committee  has  done  what  it  asked  the  State  com- 
mittees to  do,  and  we  report  that  we  have  found  the  officers  of  humanitarian 
and  industrial  bodies  quite  as  responsive  to  our  requests  for  information  and 
help  as  were  the  committees  of  some  of  the  Christian  denominations. 

Inoustbial  Siti;ation. 

The  economic  features  of  the  present  industrial  situation  are  so  widely 
published  in  books  and  periodicals,  that  the  people  are  generally  familiar 
with  them.  For  this  reason,  and  because  in  general  these  economic  features 
do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  report,  we  omit  any  special  mention  of 
them.  We  have  a  labor  problem  because  we  have  large  freedom,  education, 
democracy,  in  which  aggressive  and  acquisitive  human  beings  are  struggling 
for  personal  and  social  expression  and  betterment.  The  deep  tendencies  and 
the  surface  conditions  of  modem  industry  result  in  that  consolidation  of  the 
forces  of  the  employed,  and  the  forces  of  the  employer,  that  express  them- 
selves in  the  former  instance  in  unionism  and  in  the  latter,  in  the  various 
types  of  employers'  associations.  Apparently  unionism  is  something  more  than 
that  valuable  phase  of  present  day  industry,  collective  bargaining,  for  union- 
ism stands  for  the  introduction  of  democracy  into  industry,  the  right  of  rep- 
resentation in  the  conduct  of  business.     More  fimdamental  than  any  other 
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practical  question,  such  as  the  closed  shop  or  freedom  of  contract,  is  this  un- 
derlyiHg  demand  of  representation  in  the  conduct  of  industrial  enterprises.  To 
achieve  it,  is  the  core  of  intelligent  unionism  which  seems  fast  passing  into  in- 
dustrialism, and  to  resist  it  is  the  purpose  of  much  of  the  counter  organization 
of  employers.  The  result  appears  on  the  siirface  in  suspicion,  resistance,  law- 
lessness, violence — the  common  hard  features  of  much  of  the  present  industrial 
struggle.  It  is  not  our  part  to  discuss  this  phase  of  the  question.  We  simply 
state  it,  as  a  primary  and  inevitable  element  in  the  present  contest.  We 
believe  that  organizations  of  labor  and  organizations  of  capital  are  inevitable, 
that  these  forces  are  to  be  dealt  with  intelligently  and  humanely,  and  that 
any  policy  that  means  the  utter  subversion  of  one  force  to  that  of  the  other 
is  certain  to  result  immediately  in  intensifying  the  already  ominous  tendency 
to  class  division  and  class  warfare.  Constructive  policies  under  the  forms  of 
law  and  tempered  by  the  justly  critical  force  of  public  opinion,  are  being 
framed  by  conservative  leaders  on  both  sides,  and  for  these  results  we  can 
hopefully  wait. 

We  urge  upon  trade  unionists  and  upon  employers  in  the  meantime  the 
right  use  of  power,  and  the  cultivation  of  such  a  sense  of  responsibility  as  will 
conserve  social  well-being  for  the  present  and  the  future.  The  spirit  of  the 
marauder  by  whomever  shown  should  be  checked,  and  industrial  organizations 
both  of  employees  and  employers,  should  become  as  they  may  become,  strong 
forces  in  behalf  of  law  and  order. 

The  Christian  Church  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  powerful  agencies  in  the 
promotion  of  human  well-being.  It  has,  therefore,  a  high  social  duty  to  fulfil 
in  emphasizing  goodwill,  justice  and  brotherhood;  in  teaching  restraint  and 
patience;  in  embodying  the  religious  spirit  in  democratic  forms;  and  in  hold- 
ing up  the  highest  personal  and  social  ideals  of  life.  Our  churches  and  mini- 
sters should  remember  that  the  value  of  organized  Christianity  in  the  present 
industrial  struggle  is  not  dependent  upon  partisanship  but  rather  upon  the 
spirit  in  which  it  stands  for  righteous  principles  and  for  that  moral  insight 
that  requires  every  man  and  every  group  of  men  to  treat  each  and  all,  not  as 
"ways  of  behavior"  but  as  personalities  having  similar  duties  and  privileges 
one  with  another. 

We  have  been  sharply  criticized  by  a  very  few  for  saying  that  there  is  wide- 
spread indifference  on  the  part  of  workingmen  and  the  Church  each  to  the 
other,  and  that  occasionally  the  attitude  toward  the  Church  on  the  part  of 
workingmen  is  one  of  alienation  or  hostility.  We  do  not  refer  to  this  criticism 
for  the  purpose  of  rejoinder,  but  merely  to  re-alfirm  our  position.  It  has 
been  confirmed  by  our  correspondence  and  conference  with  labor  leaders,  as  it 
is  sustained  by  the  experience  of  social  workers  generally.  If  by  "  working- 
man''  is  meant  anyone  who  works  in  any  way,  it  is  easy  to  show  that  the 
churches  are  made  up  quite  exclusively  of  laborers,  but  if,  as  in  our  use  of 
the  term,  manual  wage  earners  are  meant,  e.  g.,  mechanics,  mill  and  shop 
operatives  and  unskilled  laborers,  their  number  especially  in  Protestant 
churches  is  small,  and  relatively  to  other  social  elements  is  growing  smaller. 
We  believe  that  the  industrial  ditlieulty  lies  more  in  the  moral  than  in  the 
economic  order,  hence  our  emphasis  upon  moral  forces  and  aims  and  our 
belief  that  the  Church  should  lead  in  producing  a  new  spirit  in  industrial 
relationship.  In  the  past,  some  of  the  most  intelligent  friends  of  working- 
men  have  been  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  Christian  Church,  its  laymen  and 
clergymen,  and  notwithstanding  all  assertions  and  beliefs   to  the  contrary. 
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the  Bame  is  true  to-day.  Kingsley,  Maurice,  and  Toynbee,  of  a  past  generation 
in  England,  and  several  in  America  among  the  living  whose  names  will  readily 
recur  to  you  are  rightly  regarded  as  the  friends  of  the  workers. 

Recommendations. 

Recognizing  that  the  need  and  the  right  to  work  are  fundamental  in  human 
society,  and  that  much  remains  to  be  done  to  establish  just  relationships  in 
the  industrial  order,  we  urge  our  churches  to  take  a  deeper  interest  in  the 
labor  question,  and  to  get  a  more  intelligent  understanding  of  the  alms  of 
organized  labor.  This  can  be  done  through  fraternal  personal  contact  with 
the  workers,  and  by  reading  the  best  publications  of  those  who  have  a  right 
to  speak  on  industrial  subjects.  As  helps  by  this  latter  method,  your  com- 
mittee has  secured  from  several  sources  labor  bibliographies,  which  cannot 
fail  to  be  highly  suggestive  to  everyone  who  wishes  to  get  theoretic  information 
on  this  subject.  These  bibliographies  we  ht>pe  to  have  published  in  the  Minutes 
of  this  Council,  as  an  addendum  to  this  report.*  Our  thanks  are  hereby 
extended  to  the  American  Institute  of  Social  Service,  and  to  those  gentlemen 
who  have  put  their  suggestions  at  our  disposal,  for  their  help. 

We  recommend  further,  that  the  National  Council  continue  the  appointment 
of  a  Labor  Committee;  that  this  Council  through  its  Secretary  ask  each  State 
body  in  our  fellowship  to  appoint  a  Labor  Committee  which  shall  be  auxiliary 
to  the  National  Council's  Labor  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  information  and 
suggestion  through  correspondence  and  conference,  as  well  as  for  such  service 
locally  as  may  be  rendered;  that  the  Council  instruct  its  Labor  Committee  to 
seek  affiliation  with  kindred  committees  of  other  denominations,  and  with  non- 
ecclesiastical  bodies  that  work  for  industrial  betterment;  that  the  Labor 
Committee  try  to  get  such  expression  from  workingmen's  and  employers' 
organizations  and  leaders,  as  shall,  in  its  judgment,  best  promote  social 
welfare. 

Finally,  your  committee  has  a  two-fold  conviction  out  of  which  issues  an 
inference  vital  to  the  spiritual  problem  of  our  churches: 

First.  That  this  question  has  come  to  stay;  that  it  cannot  be  blinked  or 
waved  aside;  that  no  amount  of  religious  activity  or  of  practical  religious 
helpfulness  can  solve  it;  that  nothing  short  of  justice — justice  by  and  justice 
to  capital  and  labor  alike — can  reach  the  case.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  and — 

Second,  That  only  by  the  principles  of  the  Gospel- -its  ethics,  its  love,  its 
law  of  respect  for  every  human  soul  as  a  son  of  God,  and  a  brother  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  its  foundation  stone  of  sacrifice— can  the  ends  properly  sought  by 
all  true  employers  and  workers  be  attained. 

In  these  circumstances,  since  hearts  must  be  reached  and  the  inmost  man 
changed  in  order  to  supply  any  adequate  motive  for  all  this,  one  crowning 
inference  follows,  namely,  that  the  present  industrial-economic  crisis  consti- 
tutes a  supreme  motive  for  that  fundamental  revival  of  religion  in  all  our 
churches  for  which  the  hearts  of  our  people  are  looking,  and  longing,  and 
praying. 

Signed,  Frank  W.  Merrick.  Chairman;  David  N.  Beach,  Washington  Glad- 
den, William  J.  Tucker,  William  A.  Knight,  Secretary. 

♦Nine  lirte  of  references  contributed  by  the  follo'W'ing  authorities:  (1)  Raymond  Robbins 
and  T.  K.  Webster,  (2)  Rev.  Washington  Gladden,  (3)  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wrii?ht,  (4)  American 
Institute  of  Social  Service,  (5)  Professor  John  R.  Commons,  (6)  A  Leading  American  Econo- 
mist, anonjrmous,  (7)  Prof.  Graham  Taylor,  (8)  President  W.  J.  Tucker,  and  A.  F.  Weber  of 
%hfi  New  York  Department  of  Labor,  (9)  John  Mitchell, 
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(8)  the  consanguhaxy  of  labor  and  education.* 

By  President  Tucker  of  Dartmouth  Collbqb. 

What  I  have  to  say  is  in  the  nature  of  some  reflections  upon  the  "mind" 
of  the  wage  earner — an  expression  which  I  borrow  from  the  opening  sen- 
tence of  the  recent  work  by  John  Mitcliell  on  Organized  Labor:  "The 
average  Avage  earner  has  made  up  his  mind  that  he  must  remain  a  wage 
earner/'  I  would  not  take  this  generalization  in  any  unqualified  way. 
The  author  has  himself  qualified  it  by  the  use  of  the  word  "average." 
But  when  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms  it*  is,  I  think,  the  most  serious  state- 
ment which  has  been  made  concerning  the  social  life  of  the  country,  for 
it  purports  to  be  the  statement  of  a  mental  fact.  If  Mr.  Mitchell  had  said 
that  in  his  opinion  the  conditions  affecting  the  wage  earner  were  becoming 
fixed  conditions,  that  would  have  been  a  statement  of  grave  import,  but 
quite  different  from  the  one  made.  ^  Here  is  an  interpretation  of  the  mind 
of  the  wage  earner,  from  one  well  qualified  to  give  an  interpretation  of  it, 
to  the  effect  that  the  average  wage  earner  has  reached  a  state  of  mind  in 
which  he  accepts  the  fixity  of  his  condition.  Having  reached  this  state 
of  mind  the  best  thing  which  can  be  done  is  to  organize  the  wage  earner  into 
a  system  through  which  he  may  gain  the  greatest  advantage  possible  within 
his  accepted  limitations.  I  am  not  disposed  to  take  issue  with  the  con- 
clusion of  the  argument  (I  am  a  firm  believer  in  trade  unions),  but  I  do  not 
like  the  major  premise  of  the  argument.  1  should  be  sorry  to  believe  that 
it  was  altogether  true.  And  in  so  far  as  it  is  true,  in  so  far,  that  is,  as  we 
are  confronted  by  this  mental  fact,  I  believe  that  we  should  address  our- 
selves to  it  quite  as  definitely  as  to  the  physical  facts  which  enter  into  the 
labor  problem. 

If  "  the  average  wage  earner  has  made  up  his  mind  that  he  must  remain  a 
wage  earner,'*  we  have  a  new  type  of  solidarity,  new  at  least  to  this  country. 
No  other  man  amongst  us  has  made  up  his  mind  to  accept  his  condition.  The 
majority  of  men  are  accepting  the  conditions  of  their  daily  work,  but  it  is 
not  an  enforced  acceptance.  This  is  true  of  the  great  body  of  people  engaged 
in  farming,  in  mercantile  pursuits,  and  in  most  of  the  underpaid  professional 
employments.  In  the  social  order  one  of  two  things  must  be  present  to 
create  solidarity — pride  or  a  grievance.  An  aristocracy  of  birth  is  welded 
together  by  pride.  It  perpetuates  itself  through  the  increasing  pride  of  each 
new  jjeneration.  An  aristocracv  is  an  inheritance  not  of  wealth,  for  some 
**  families  '*  are  very  poor,  but  of  an  assured  state  of  mind.  An  aristocrat 
does  not  have  to  make  up  his  mind,  it  has  been  made  up  for  him.  An  aristoc- 
racy is  in  this  respect  entirely  different  from  a  plutocracy.  A  plutocracy 
is  at  any  given  time  merely  an  aggregation  of  wealth.  People  are  struggling 
to  got  into  it  and  are  continually   falling  out  of  it.     There  is  no  mental 

•The  ARsociation  of  Officials  of  Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics  of  America,  at  its  Twentieth  Annual 
Ck>nvention  held  in  Ck>ncord,  N.  H.,  July  12-16,  adopted  the  foUowinK  resolution  regardins  Pro- 
fessor W.  J.  Tucker's  address  to  the  convention: 

Reaolred,  That  we  thank  President  William  J.  Tucker,  D.  D.,  of  Dartmouth  College,  for  his 
epoch-marking  address  on  the  Consanguinity  of  Labor  and  Education — natural  and  invincible 
allies  in  the  conflict  with  capital  that  has  no  higher  aim  than  profit.  We  believe  that  the  labor 
question  will  be  solved  by  a  tripartite  alliance  between  the  college  man,  the  educated  working- 
man,  and  the  educated  employer.  Educated  labor,  educated  capital,  and  he  whose  education  is 
hia  capital,  will  combine  against  mere  commercialism  and  will  win  a  substantial  and  lasting 
victory.  We  enlist  in  the  cause,  and  to  show  our  appreciation  and  endorsement  of  President 
Tucker's  advanced  views,  agree  at  the  earliest  opportunity  to  publish  his  address  in  full  in  the 
official  publications  issued  by  the  departments  which  we  represent  at  this  convention. 
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repose  in  a  plutocracy.    It  is  a  restless,  struggling,  disintegrating  mass.    It 
has  no  inherent  solidarity. 

l^ext  to  pride,  the  chief  source  of  solidarity  is  a  grievance.  The  solidarity 
may  be  transient  or  permanent.  It  lasts  as  long  as  the  sense  of  grievance 
lasts.  Sometimes  the  sense  of  grievance  is  worn  out;  then  you  have  to  invent 
some  other  term  than  solidarity  to  express  the  deplorablb  condition  into  which 
a  mass  of  people  may  fall.  But  whenever  the  sense  of  dissatisfaction  is  wide- 
spread and  permanent  it  deepens  into  a  grievance  which  creates  solidarity. 
The  human  element  involved  is  at  work  to  intensify  and  to  perpetuate  itself. 

Now  when  it  is  said  that  "  the  average  wage  earner  has  made  up  his  mind 
that  he  must  remain  a  wage  earner,"  the  saying  assumes  unwillingness  on 
his  part,  the  sense  of  necessity;  and  therefore  a  grievance  which,  as  it  is 
communicated  from  man  to  man,  creates  a  solidarity.  If  you  can  eliminate 
the  grievance,  3'ou  break  up  the  solidarity.  Tbe  wage  earner  then  becomes, 
like  the  farmer^  the  trader,  the  school  master,  a  man  of  a  given  occupation. 
The  fact  of  the  great  number  of  wage  earners  signifies  nothing  in  a  social 
sense,  unless  they  are  bound  together  by  a  grievance,  unless  they  have  made 
up  their  mind  to  some  conclusion  which  separates  them  from  the  community 
at  large  or  the  body  politic. 

We  have  come,  it  seems  to  me,  to  the  most  advanced  question  concerning 
**  labor,"  as  we  find  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  this  great  mental  fact  which 
Mr.  Mitchell  asserts.  What  can  be  done  to  so  affect  "the  mind  of  the  wage 
earner"  that  it  will  not  work  toward  that  kind  of  solidarity  which  will  be 
of  injury  to  him  and  to  society? 

It  is  of  course  entirely  obvious  that  a  greater  freedom  of  mind  on  the 
part  of  the  wage  earner  may  be  expected  to  follow  the  betterment  of  his  con- 
dition. This  betterment  of  condition  is  the  one  and  final  object  of  the 
trade  union.  I  doubt  if  one-half  of  that  which  the  trade  imion  has  gained 
for  the  wage  earner  could  have  been  gained  in  any  other  way.  I  doubt  if 
one- quarter  of  the  gain  would  have  been  reached  in  any  other  way.  Trade 
unionism  is  the  business  method  of  affecting  the  betterment  of  the  wage 
earner  under  the  highly  organized  conditions  of  the  modern  industrial  world. 

But  trade  unionism  at  its  best  must  do  its  work  within  two  clear  limita- 
tions. In  the  first  place,  every  advance  which  it  tries  to  make  in  behalf  of 
the  wage  earner  as  such  finds  a  natural  limit.  The  principle  of  exclusive- 
ness,  of  separate  advantage,  is  a  limited  principle.  At  a  given  point,  now 
here,  now  there,  it  is  seen  to  react  upon  itself,  or  to  be  turned  back.  Organ- 
ization meets  opposing  organization.  Public  interests  become  involved.  Moral 
issues  are  raised.  The  cooperating  sympathy  of  men  which  can  always  be 
counted  upon  in  any  fair  appeal  to  it,  turns  at  once  into  rebuke  and 
restraint  if  it  is  abused.  The  wage  earner  in  a  democracy  will  never  be 
allowed  to  sjet  far  beyond  the  average  man  through  any  exclusive  advan- 
tages which  he  may  attempt  through  organization. 

In  the  second  place,  trade  unionism  can  deal  with  the  wage  earner  only 
as  a  wage  earner,  and  he  is  more  than  a  wage  earner.  There  comes  a  time 
when  lie  cannot  be  satisfied  with  wages.  The  betterment  of  his  condition 
creates  wants  beyond  those  which  it  satisfies.  The  growing  mind  of  the 
wage  earner,  like  anybody's  growing  mind,  seeks  to  widen  its  environment. 
It  wants  contact  with  other  kinds  of  minds.  When  once  it  becomes  aware 
of  its   provincialism   it  tries   to   escape   from   it — ^a   fact  which   is   clearly 
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attested  in  the  broadening  social  and  political  relations  of  the  stronger 
labor  leaders. 

But  while  1  believe  that  trade  unionism  is  the  business  method  of  enlarg- 
ing the  mind  of  the  wage  earner  through  the  betterment  of  his  condition,  I 
think  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  use,  or  adoption,  of  other  means  which 
may  give  it  freedom  and  expansion. 

■  One  means  of  preventing  a  narrow  and  exclusive  solidarity  of  wage 
earners  is  greater  identification  on  their  part  with  the  community  through 
the  acquisition  of  local  property.  Mobility  is  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
development  of  the  wage  earner  the  source  of  his  strength.  He  can  easily 
change  to  his  interest.  No  advantage  can  be  taken  of  his  fixity.  He  can 
put  himself  without  loss  into  the  open  market.  He  can  avail  himself  at 
once  of  the  highest  market  price,  provided  his  change  of  place  does  not 
affect  injuriously  his  fellow  workers  in  the  union — an  exception  of  growing 
careers. 

But  in  the  more  advanced  stages  of  labor  the  wage  earner  gains  the 
privilege  of  localizing  himself,  and  in  so  doing  he  takes  a  long  step  in  the 
direction  of  full  and  free  citizenship.  A  good  deposit  in  a  savings  bank 
adds  to  his  social  value,  but  that  value  is  greatly  enhanced  by  exchanging 
it  for  a  good  house. 

I  am  aware  that  in  advancing  the  acquisition  of  local  property  I  touch 
upon  the  large  and  as  yet  undertermined  question  of  the  decentralization  of 
labor.  If  the  great  cities  are  to  be  the  home  of  the  industries  then  this 
idea  can  be  realized  in  only  a  partial  degree  through  suburban  homes. 
But  if  the  industries  are  to  seek  out  or  establish  smaller  centers,  then  the 
wage  earner  has  the  opportunity  to  become  more  distinctly  and  more  con- 
spicuously a  citizen. 

Another  means  of  giving  freedom  and  expansion  to  the  wage  earning 
population  in  place  of  a  narrow  and  exclusive  solidarity  is  by  giving  to  it 
ready  access  to  the  higher  education.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  former 
experience  of  the  New  England  farmer  and  the  present  experience  of  the 
western  farmer  should  not  be  repeated  in  the  family  of  the  intelligent 
wage  earner.  The  sons  of  the  New  England  farmer  who  were  sent  to  col- 
lege identified  their  families  with  the  State  and  Church,  and  with  all  public 
interests. 

They  lifted  the  family  horizon.  I  have  said  that  this  experience  may  be 
repeated  in  the  families  of  the  wage  earner.  It  is  being  repeated.  Let  me 
give  you  an  illustration,  with  which  I  am  familiar.  The  students  at  Dart- 
mouth are  divided  about  as  follows,  according  to  the  occupation  of  their 
fathers:  Forty  per  cent  are  the  sons  of  business  men,  25  per  cent  of  pro- 
fessional men,  15  per  cent  of  farmers,  of  the  remaining  20  per  cent,  more 
than  half  are  the  sons  of  wage  earners.  The  per  pent  from  the  shops  now 
equals  that  from  the  farm.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  proportion  will  hold 
in  most  of  our  eastern  colleges  and  universities.  The  home  of  the  wage 
earner  is  becoming  a  recruiting  ground  for  the  higher  education,  which 
no  college  can  afford  to  overlook.  As  Professor  Marshall,  the  English 
economist,  has  said,  "  Since  the  manual  labor  classes  are  four  or  five  times 
as  numerous  as  all  other  classes  put  together,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  more 
than  half  of  the  best  natural  genius  that  is  born  into  the  country  belongs  to 
them."  And  from  this  statement  he  goes  on  to  draw  the  conclusion  that 
''  there  is  no  extravagance  more  prejudicial  to  the  growth  of  the  national 
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wealth  than  that  wasteful  negligence  which  allows  genius  which  happens 
to  be  born  of  lowly  parentage  to  expend  itself  in  lowly  work."  So  much  for 
the  necessity  of  fresh,  virile  and  self-supporting  stock  to  the  higher  educa- 
tion, if  it  i.s  to  discharge  its  obligation  to  society.  The  reaction  from  the 
higher  education  upon  the  family  of  the  wage  earner  is  yet  to  be  seen,  but 
no  one  can  doubt  its  broadening  influence.  As  the  representatives  of  these 
families  become  more  numerous  in  our  colleges  and  imiversities,  and  as 
they  have  time  to  make  a  place  for  themselves  in  all  the  great  callings, 
they  will  of  necessity  lift  those  whom  they  represent  toward  their  own 
level.  Some  of  them  will  become  captains  of  industry.  I  believe  that  in 
that  capacity  they  will  also  become  leaders  of  labor.  For,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  the  settlement  of  the  relations  of  capital  and  labor  is  to  be  more  and 
more  not  in  the  hands  of  men  who  have  been  trained  away  from  one 
another,  but  in  the  hands  of  men  who  have  been  trained  toward  one  another. 

I  mention  another  source  of  freedom  and  breadth  and  power  to  the  wage 
earner — a  source  which  is  common  to  all,  namely,  satisfaction  in  his  work. 
The  wage  is  not  and  never  can  be,  the  proper  reward  of  labor.  This  is  just 
as  true  of  the  salary  as  of  the  wage.  The  difference  at  present  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  person  on  a  low  salary  is  apt  to  take  more  satisfaction  in  his 
work  than  the  person  on  a  high  wage — ^the  school-teacher  on  $800  or  $1,000 
a  year  in  distinction  from  the  mechanic  on  $4  or  $6  a  day.  The  present 
ambition  of  the  higher  wage  earner  seems  to  incline  more  to  the.  pecuniary 
rewards  of  his  work  than  to  the  work  itself.  Doubtless  this  tendency  is 
due  in  no  slight  degree  to  the  fact  that  the  wage  earner  is  brought  into 
constant  and  immediate  contact  with  the  money  making  class.  He  sees 
that  the  value  of  the  industry  is  measured  chiefly  by  its  profits.  Sometimes 
the  profits  are  flaunted  in  his  face.  At  all  times  the  thing  most  in  evidence 
to  him  is  money.  I  deprecate  this  constant  comparison  between  the  capi- 
talist and  the  laborer.  The  comparison  were  far  better  taken  between  the 
workman  and  other  men  whose  chief  reward  is  not  money.  The  old  time 
professions  still  live  and  maintain  their  position  through  a  certain  detach- 
ment from  pecuniary  rewards.  The  exceptional  doctor  may  receive  large 
fees,  but  his  profession  forbids  him  to  make  a  dollar  out  of  any  discovery 
which  he  may  make  in  medicine.  The  exceptional  minister  may  receive  a 
large  salary,  but  his  profession  puts  the  premium  upon  self-denying  work. 
Even  the  law  is  more  distinctively  represented  by  the  moderate  salary  of 
the  average  judge  than  by  the  fee  of  the  counsel  for  a  wealthy  corpora- 
tion. The  skilled  workman,  the  artisan,  belongs  with  these  men,  not  with 
the  money  makers.  In  allowing  himself  to  be  commercialized  he  enters 
upon  a  cheap  and  unsatisfying  competition.  His  work  is  an  art,  and  he 
has  the  possible  rewards  of  the  artist.  Under  medievalism  the  guild  and 
the  university  were  not  far  apart.  I  should  like  to  see  the  relation  restored 
and  extended. 

I  am  not  speaking  in  this  connection  of  the  unskilled  laborer.  There  is  a 
point  below  which  it  is  impossible  to  idealize  labor.  The  man  who  works  in 
ceaseless  and  petty  monotony,  and  under  physical  discomfort  and  danger 
cannot  do  anything  more  than  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood,  if,  indeed,  he 
receives  the  living  wage.  But  he  is  as  far  removed  from  the  advanced 
wage  earner  of  our  day  as  he  is  from  any  of  the  well  supported  and  well 
rewarded  classes.     For  him  we  are  all  bound  to  work,  and  to  act,  and  to 
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thiDk,  not  as  an  object  of  our  charity,  but  as  a  part  of  our  industrial 
brotherhood.  And  whenever  a  great  labor  leader,  be  he  John  Burns  or 
John  Mitchell,  goes  to  his  relief  and  tries  to  give  him  self-supporting  and 
self-respecting  standing,  we  should  count  it  not  a  duty  but  an  honor  to 
follow  the  leading.  But  equally  do  I  hold  it  to  be  a  duty  and  an  honor, 
that  as  the  wage  earner  advances  in  intelligence,  in  pecuniary  reward,  and 
in  position,  he  should  take  his  place  without  any  reservation  whatever 
among  those  who  are  trying  to  meet  the  responsibilities  which  attach  to 
citizenship  in  a  democracy. 

I  have  not  attempted,  gentlemen,  to  enter  at  all  in  this  brief  disciusion, 
into  the  technical  aspects  of  your  work,  but  1  am  aware  that  I  have  covered 
ground  entirely  familiar  to  you.  Very  likely  your  broader  judgment  and 
clearer  insight  into  details  may  modify  some  of  my  positions  or  make  them 
untenable.  But  viewing  the  present  disposition  and  purpose  of  the  best 
intentioned  leaders  in  the  ranks  of  organized  labor,  with  many  of  whom 
you  have  to  do,  I  am  convinced  that  their  avowed  object  is  not  commen- 
surate with  their  opportunity.  I  am  convinced  that  the  interpretation  put 
upon  the  mind  of  the  wage  earner,  if  it  represents  a  present  fact,  ought  to 
suggest  a  duty  toward  the  mind  of  labor.  That  duty  is  to  give  it  freedom, 
breadth,  expansion,  to  incorporate  it  into  the  common  mind  of  aspiration 
and  hope,  the  American  type  of  mind.  In  saying  this  I  do  not  overlook 
or  minimize  the  imperative  duty  to  raise  the  lowest  wage  earner  to  the 
highest  place  to  which  he  can  be  lifted,  and  give  a  future  to  his  children 
and  to  his  children's  children.  I  would  urge  in  the  full  apostolic  sense, 
the  old  aspostolic  injunction — "We  that  are  strong  ought  to  bear  the 
infirmities  of  the  weak."  But  I  would  not  stop  with  this  duty.  I  would 
make  the  wage  earner  as  he  grows  stronger  a  helper  all  round,  a  partner 
in  all  the  serious  work  of  the  republic,  an  active  power  in  that  common- 
wealth which  draws  no  line  within  the  wants  or  hopes  of  man. 


V. 

COMMISSIONER  McMACEIN'S  ANSWER  TO  THE  CHILD  LABOR 

COMMITTEE. 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK: 

Department  of  Labob, 

Albany^  FehrwEry  S,  1005. 

Hon.  Frank  Wayland  Higoins^  Governor  of  the  Btate  of  Neu>  York: 

Your  Excellency. — I  beg  leave  to  make  the  following  reply  to  the  com- 
plaints made  to  you  recently  by  Mr.  Robert  Hunter,  Chairman  of  the  Child 
Labor  Committee,  relative  to  my  administration  as  Commissioner  of  Labor. 

It  is  a  libel  upon  the  State  for  the  Chairman  of  the  Child  Labor  Committee 
to  charge  (at  page  31  of  the  complaint)  that  "child  slavery"  exists  within 
the  boundaries  of  New  York.  There  is  no  question  that  the  members  of  the 
committee  are  actuated  by  most  laudable  motives  in  endeavoring  to  bring 
about  the  abolition  of  so-called  "  child  slavery,"  which  evidently  they  have 
been,  led  to  believe  exists  in  this  State;  but  the  fact  nevertheless  remains  that 
it  is  impossible  for  such  a  condition  to  prevail,  and  furthermore  it  has  not 
been  established  that  it  does  exist.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  overstates 
his  case  and  deals  largely  in  generalizations. 

Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Hunter  has  seen  fit  to  compare  Illinois  with  New  York, 
HO  far  as  child  labor  is  concerned,  we  also  shall  contrast  the  conditions  in  the 
two  States.  That  "  child  slavery "  is  not  prevalent  here  is  shown  by  the 
reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection.  In  1900  the  proportion  of 
children  between  14  and  16  years  of  age  employed  in  factories  toas  21  to  eo/ch 
1,000  operatives,  hut  in  1903  the  ratio  dropped  to  20  per  1,000  loorkers.  In 
Illinois  the  proportion  of  children  between  14  and  16  years  of  age  at  work  in 
factories,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  and 
Workshops  for  1900,  icas  30  to  each  1,000  operatives,  while  in  1902,  according 
to  figures  given  in  the  last  printed  report  (1902),  in  that  State  the  proportion 
rose  to  38  pfcr  1,000  employees  in  factories. 

The  small  proportion  of  child  labor  in  New  York  State  demonstrates  clearly 
that  our  people  generally  have  no  desire  to  put  their  children  at  work  until 
they  have  reached  the  age  of  16  and  have  received  a  good  common  school 
education. 

In  truth.  New  York  is  freer  from  child  labor  than  any  other  industrial 
State 'in  the  Union. 

To  proceed  a  step  further,  in  order  to  emphasize  the  exact  position  of  this 
State  on  the  question  of  child  labor  in  comparison  with  other  States,  we  have 
extracted  from  an  article  on  "Child  Labor  in  the  United  States,"  by  Anna 
R.  Sewall,  Ph.D.  (and  printed  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Labor  for  May,  1904,  at  pages  495-6),  the  percentages  of  children  under 
16  years  of  age  employed  in  textile  establishnients  in  ten  States.  Here  are 
the  figures: 
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State  Peroentage  of  children 

under  16  years  of  ace. 

New   York    4.6 

Rhode  Island  6.0 

Massachusetts    0.2 

New  Jersey   10. 2 

Maryland    17 .0 

Georgia     17 .4 

Pennsylvania    19.6 

South  Carolina   20. 7 

North  Carolina   24.0 

Alabama     27.2 

Thus  it  will  be  observed  that  the  proportion  of  child  labor  in  the  textile 
industry  in  Xcw  York  is  less  than  it  is  in  any  of  the  other  nine  States 
reviewed  in  the  study  of  child  labor  in  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor 
Bulletin,  being  below  that  of  Massachusetts,  which  is  considered  a  model 
State  with  respect  to  child  labor  legislation. 

Immense  Volume  of  Work  Required  to  be  Pehfobmed  by  the  Depabtment 

OF  Labor. 

That  your  Excellency  may  have  a  thorough  and  comprehensive  idea  of  the 
great  variety  of  duties  imposed  upon  our  branch  of  the  service,  we  deem  it 
advisable  to  outline  to  you  the  character  of  the  work  that  we  are  required 
by  tlie  statutes  to  perform. 

In  the  first  place  the  Department  of  Labor  comprises  the  Bureau  of  Factory 
fuspeetion,  which  is  in  charge  of  the  First  Deputy  Commissioner;  the  Bureau 
of  hjibor  Statistics,  over  which  the  Second  Deputy  Commissioner  presides; 
tlic  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Mediator  of  Industrial  Disputes,  and  the  New  York  Free  Employment  Bureau, 
which  in  conducted  by  a  superintendent.  These  several  bureaus,  which  are 
under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  are  charged  with  im- 
portant duties,  but,  as  the  Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection  is  the  only  bureau 
attacked,  we  shall  confine  our  statements  to  that  branch. 

There  are  fifty-four  (54^  sections  in  the  Labor  Law  (exclusive  of  the 
Mining  T.aw),  the  provisions  of  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Bureau  of  Factory 
Inspection  to  enforce.  These  sections  relate  to  the  following  subjects:  Hours 
of  labor  on  public  work;  hours  of  labor  on  street  surface  and  elevated  rail- 
roads; hours  of  labor  in  brickyards;  hours  of  labor  on  steam  surface  rail- 
roads; payment  of  wages  to  employees  by  corporations;  preference  in  em- 
ployment on  public  works;  seats  for  female  employees;  inspection  of  scaflfold- 
ing.  etc.;  protection  of  persons  employed  on  building  construction;  enforce- 
ment of  municipal  ordinances  relating  to  factories;  employment  of  minors  in 
factories:  hours  of  labor  for  minors  and  women;  proper  enclosure  of  ele- 
vators; relating  to  stairs  and  doors  in  factories;  protection  of  employees 
operating  machinery;  fire  escapes  outside  of  Greater  New  York;  painting  or 
whitewashing  walls  and  ceilings;  overcrowding  workrooms;  ventilation  of 
workrooms;  reporting  of  accidents  sustained  by  employees;  dressing  rooms; 
washrooms  and  water  closets;  time  allowed  for  meals;  safety  of  buildings 
used  for  factory  purposes  outside  of  Greater  New  York;  inspection  of  boilers 
in   factories;    laundries;   employment  of  women   and  children  on   polishing 
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or  buffing  wheels;  manufacturing  in  tenement-houses;  bakeries — ^relating  to 
hours  of  labor;  drainage;  plumbing;  storage  of  products;  cleanliness  of  rooms 
and  furniture,  washroom,  closets  and  sleeping  rooms.  To7)erform  this  large 
aviount  of  labor  we  have  a  force  consisting  of  37  deputy  factory  inspectors. 

During  the  year  1903  (the  result  during  1904  is  not  yet  tabulated)  the 
deputies  visited  and  inspected  35,717  factories,  workshops  and  bakeries; 
32,042  tenement  apartments;  they  visited  13,986  establishments  that  were 
found  either  closed,  burned  or  tenants  removed;  they  investigated  695  com- 
plaints; visited  2,174  places  to  establish  a  compliance  with  orders  issued; 
investigated  36  serious  accidents,  a  total  of  84,650.  In  addition  to  this  they 
kept  392  appointments  in  reference  to  prosecutions  and  actually  oonducted 
1 19  prosecutions  to  a  final  issue,  or  a  grand  total  of  over  85,000  separate  items 
of  official  duties  performed  by  our  field  force  during  1903. 

The  almost  incomprehensible  amount  of  detail  work  incident  to  the  per- 
formance of  these  duties  can  not  be  very  readily  grasped,  but  all  of  this  was 
accomplished  with  an  effective  field  force  of  only  34  inspectors;  the  other 
three  inspectors  had  to  be  detailed  to  perform  clerical  service  in  the  main  and 
sub-offices  and  a  few  of  the  effective  field  force  had  to  be  called  in  to  assist 
in  the  compilation  of  the  Annual  Beport  of  the  Bureau  of  Inspection,^  thereby 
reducing  the  actual  time  spent  by  the  force  in  the  field. 

In  prosecuting  this  work  we  find  it  necessary  to  divide  the  State  into  in- 
spection districts  detailing  Inspectors  to  go  over  the  territory.  The  extent  of 
ground  to  be  covered  and  the  number  of  establishments  to  be  regularly  in- 
.spected  make  it  utterly  impossible  for  the  Department  to  inspect  the  factories 
with  any  greater  frequency  than  once  a  year,  and  it  we  attempted  to  do  more 
than  this  in  certain  localities,  or  in  respect  to  a  certain  class  of  industries,  we 
would  have  to  neglect  the  interests  of  other  factory  operatives  entirely, 
because  of  inability  to  reach  them.  From  an  official  standpoint  we  believe 
that  our  enforcement  of  the  law  should  aim  to  produce  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number. 

We  feel  that  a  few  words  would  not  be  amiss  regarding  the  work  of  our 
Department  in  relation  to  manufacturing  in,  tenement-houses.  In  the  recent 
past  "'  sweat-shop "  or  teneme;it-house  work  was  the  principal  issue  in  con- 
nection with  our  duties,  upon  which  public  interest  seemed  to  centre,  and  it 
is  yet  one  in  which  a  large  body  of  citizens  are  vitally  interested,  and  very 
properly,  too,  for  no  subject  concerns  our  people  to  a  greater  extent  than  the 
question  of  sanitary  conditions  under  which  the  ready-made  garments,  so 
extensively  sold,  are  manufactured.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  infected 
clothing  is  the  most  prolific  of  all  sources  or  means  of  contagion  or  infection. 
It  therefore  follows  that,  in  order  to  protect  the  health  of  our  people,  we 
devoted  considerable  time  and  attention  to  the  inspection  of  such  work- 
rooms. As  already  stated,  our  deputies  during  1903  inspected  32,042  separate 
apartments  in  tenement>houses  where  goods  were  being  manufactured;  as  a 
result  of  our  visitation  improper  conditions  were  remedied  and  the  resultant 
public  good  can  not  be  estimated.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  beneficent 
effect  of  our  labors  in  this  connection;  vast  improvement  in  conditions  is  the 
unquestionable  result.  We  could  not  neglect  this  important  branch  of  our 
duty  without  proving  recreant  to  the  best  interests  of  our  State. 

The  second  paragraph  of  section  62  of  the  Labor  Law  defines  the  duties 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  in  relation  to  factories.     We  are  directed  to 
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"visit  and  inspect,"  to  enforce  the  proyisions  of  the  Labor  Law  therein  and 
to  prosecute  violations. 

The  policy  of  the  Department,  from  its  institution  to  the  present  day,  has 
been  to  endeavor  to  comply  in  a  reasonable  way  with  the  requirements  of  the 
statute.  We  have  sought  to  visit  and  inspect  every  factory  in  the  State.  We 
have,  as  a  result  of  such  visitation,  issued  orders  according  to  the  obvious 
intent  of  the  statute  relating  to  violations  of  the  law.  We  have  adopted  and 
followed  a  course  calculated  to  secure  compliances  without  involving  a  serious 
loss  of  time  that  would  have  brought  about  no  resultant  benefit.  Prosecution 
is  only  undertaken  when  it  appears  that  the  manufacturer  refuses  to  comply 
with  the  law. 

We  have  no  right  to  specialize  in  our  work.  If  we  do  that  we  are  justly 
subject  to  censure  by  those  whose  interests  are  allowed  to  suffer  by  reason 
of  such  specialization.  Our  inspectors  are  given  urgent  instructions  to  cover 
their  assignments  expeditiously.  They  are  ordered  to  secure  immediate  com- 
pliance with  the  law.  If  upon  their  return  to  an  establishment,  to  investi- 
gate compliance  with  orders  given,  violation  is  continued,  their  directions 
are  to  prosecute  without  delay.  These  instructions  have  never  been  withdrawn 
nor  modified.  We  want  to  be  more  effective  in  our  work.  We  believe  that 
more  prosecutions  should  be  undertaken;  but,  until  such  time  as  our  force 
is  largely  increased,  more  can  not  be  accomplished  in  that  line  without  a 
corresponding  neglect  of  other  interests. 

The  Canning  Industbt. 

In  relation  to  the  charge  regarding  the  canning  industry:  It  was  during 
the  summer  of  1904  that  the  representative  of  the  Child  Labor  Committee 
conducted  his  inquiry  concerning  the  canning  industry  in  Central  New  York, 
work  in  which  is  carried  on  for  only  a  few  weeks  in  the  year,  when  fruits 
and  vegetables  are  ripe.  This  inquiry  was  in  progress  when  the  whole  force 
of  inspectors  attached  to  the  Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection  was  in  New  York 
city  and  vicinity  pursuing  an  investigation  of  numerous  complaints  made  to 
the  Department  by  labor  organizations  that  the  Eight  Hour  and  Alien 
]^bor '  Law  was  being  violated  on  a  large  number  of  public  contracts,  such 
investigation  having  been  undertaken  by  us  after  consultation  with,  and  by 
the  acquiesence  of,  the  Governor  of  the  State.  And  right  here  it  is  proper 
to  remark  that  this  course  of  concentrating  the  force  at  a  given  point  was 
in  consonance  with  Mr.  Hunter's  ideas  as  expressed  by  him  on  several 
occasions. 

We  have  done  everything  possible  to  cooperate  with  the  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee in  its  work.     During  the  fiscal  year  ended  September  30,  1904,  that 

«  

committee  submitted  to  the  Bureau  ef  Factory  Inspection,  at  the  sub-office 
in  New  York  city,  124  complaints  alleging  violations  of  the  Child  Labor  Law. 
(See  Exhibit  A.)  All  of  these  were  immediately  investigated,  and  we  have 
letters  from  the  Secretary  of  the  committee  (written  after  the  visitation  of 
its  representative  to  the  canning  centre)  thanking  the  Department  for  its 
prompt  attention  thereto.  (See  Exhibits  B,  C,  D,  E.)  Wherever  these  com- 
plaints were  sustained  the  provisions  of  the  law  were  applied  and  the  vio- 
lations ceased.  When  it  is  considered  that  there  are  22,000  factories  in 
Greater  New  York  alone  it  would  seem  that  the  Child  Labor  Committee,  with 
its  many  sources  of  information,  found  no  very  general  Eolation  of  the  law. 
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Of  these  complaints,  48  were  not  sustained  upon  investigation.  In  fact,  many 
of  them  had  nothing  upon  which  a  complaint  could  he  fairly  based.  The 
last  letter  received  at  the  sub-office  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Child  Labor 
Committee  relative  to  a  child  labor  complaint,  thanking  the  Department  for 
its  promptness,  was  dated  December  3,  1904,  indicating  that  the  Department 
had  the  confidence  of  the  committee  at  that  time.  It  is,  therefore,  difficult 
to  understand  the  object  of  the  committee  in  not  reporting  to  us  the  condi- 
tion it  claims  to  have  found  in  the  canning  industry  in  the  interior  of  the 
State  several  months  previous  to  the  receipt  at  the  sub-office  of  its  final 
communication,  relating  to  child  labor  cases  in  New  York  city.  It  indeed 
would  be  of  interest  to  the  public  to  know  why  it  was  that  while  in  one 
section  of  the  State  the  committee  was  cooperating  with  us^  in  another 
section  was  preparing  a  case  against  us.  The  Department  was*  not  aware  of 
the  alleged  up-State  violations,  and  if  complaints  regarding  them  had  been 
filed  with  us  they  would  have  received  attention  forthwith.  Inasmuch  as  the 
committee  avows  that  it  knew  of  these  conditions  in  the  canning  region,  why 
did  it  no't  inform  the  Department?  Then  if  there  were  failure  on  our  part 
to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  law  it  would  have  had  grounds  for  the 
charges  that  are  now  brought  against  us.  Under  section  3841  of  the  Penal 
Code  a  violation  of  the  Child  Labor  Law  is  made  a  misdemeanor.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  any  citizen  may  make  complaint  to  a  magistrate  in  the  case  of  the 
commission  of  a  crime,  and  cause  the  legal  machinery  to  be  put  in  motion 
for  the  purpose  of  trying  and  convicting  the  offender.  The  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee has  an  able  lawyer  to  look  after  its  legal  business.  If  it  really  believed 
that  the  Department  were  derelict  in  its  duties,  and  if  it  were  convinced  that 
the  conditions  in  the  canning  section  were  as  deplorable  as  pictured  and 
desired  to  vindicate  the  law  it  would  appear  that  its  counsel  had  ample 
opportunity  to  institute  proceedings  without  waiting  for  the  action  of  the 
Department. 

In  the  Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn,  New  York  City,  last  year 
there  were  dismissed  more  than  2,600  children  who  were  found  at  work 
by  the  inspectors  without  the  certificates  required  from  the  Department  of 
Health,  although  many  of  the  children  were  entitled  thereto.  Their  employers 
were  promptly  notified  of  the  violation  of  the  law  and  warned  that  a  repeti- 
tion would  invite  prosecution.  This  was  done  on  the  assumption  that  the 
average  manufacturer  is  a  law-abiding  citizen  who  does  not  wilfully  seek 
to  override  the  statutes  of  the  State.  A  like  position  is  taken  by  Dr.  Darling- 
ton, President  of  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Health,  which  is  charged 
with  the  duty  of  enforcing  the  Child  Labor  Law  so  far  as  it  relates  to  mer- 
eantile  establishments,  offices,  etc.    He  said  in  a  recent  newspaper  interview: 

"Now,  I  am  not  going  to  have  men  arrested  for  a  violation  of  the  law  com- 
mitted, perhaps  un>vittingly,  for  the  first  time.  We're  not  living  two  hundred 
years  ago,  and  we  cannot  go  around  arresting  people  on  every  complaint  we 
receive.  I  find,  indeed,  that  where  there  has  been  a  violation  of  the  law  all 
that  is  needed  is  to  call  the  attention  of  the  employer  in  the  particular  case  to 
it,  and  the  offense  is  not  repeated." 

In  the  same  interview  Dr.  Darlington  complained  that  his  force  of  inspec- 
tors was  insufficient  to  properly  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  "act  relating  to 
stores,  etc.  "  Of  course,''  he  said,  "  an  inspection  of  stores  and  such  places 
must  be  limited.  I  have  not  a  force  at  my  disposal  large  enough  for  a  con- 
tinual round  of  inspection.  I  have  not  enough  men  even  if  they  had  no  other 
work  to  do." 
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The  names  of  2,500  dismissed  children  mentioned  above  were  sent  immedi- 
ately upon  receipt  thereof  at  the  sub-office  to  Mr.  Clarence  £.  Melen^,  the 
Associate  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  in  New  York  city.  He  referred 
them  to  his  truant  officers,  who  in  numerous  instances  compelled  their  attend- 
ance at  the  public  schools.  Mr.  Meleney  has  informed  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Keith, 
Assistant  First  Deputy  Commissioner,  in  charge  jof  the  New  York  sub-offioe, 
that  the  truancy  department,  by  reason  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  number  of 
officers,  had  been  accustomed  to  take  up  only  the  most  urgent  cases  that  we 
have  calle<^  to  his  attention.  This  is  certainly  important  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  Board  of  Education  of  New  York  has  73  truant  officers, 
while  the  Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection  has  only  37  inspectors  throughout 
the  State.  Mr.  Melenej'  truthfully  asserts  that  it  would  be  an  impossibility 
for  him  to  attempt,  with  the  force  that  he  has,  to  follow  up  every  case  sub- 
mitted by  the  Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection. 

Chelsea  Jute  Mills. 

The  reason  furnished  by  the  committee  for  its  failure  to  file  the  infornia- 
licn  with  us  was  that  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  had  utterly  failed  to 
"  enforce  "  the  law,  hence  it  was  useless  to  bring  to  his  attention  any  further 
cases,  and  in  order  to  sustain  this  contention  the  Chelsea  Jute  Mills  is  cited 
us  an  instance  to  illustrate  our  failure  to  "  enforce "  the  Child  Labor  Law. 
On  page  12  of  the  complaint,  the  committee  states  H^hat  its  attention  was 
called  to  the  Chelsea  Jute  Mills  in  the  fall  of  1903  and  that  at  its  request  the 
Department  of  Education  of  New  York  detailed  some  of  its  attendance  officers 
1o  investigate  the  conditions  existing  in  that  establishment  in  respect  to  child 
labor.  The  report  of  this  investigation  contained  these  passages:  "We 
took  the  names  of  about  sixty  children  who  appeared  to  be  under  the  age 
of  14."  •  ♦  ♦  "  The  investigation  revealed  hundreds  of  little  girls  and 
boys.''     *     •     *     "In  one  room  dozens  of  these  were  in  their  bare  feet." 

Without  some  explanation  the  foregoing  presents  a  serious  state  of  afifairs 
and  is  a  strong  indictment  against  our  administration.  But,  what  are  the 
fuccs?  The  Chelsea  Jute  Mills  is  a  large  employer  of  juvenile  help.  It 
employes  a  considerable  number  of  foreign-born  children  and  there  is  no  public 
record  in  this  State  showing  their  age.  Every  child  employed  by  this  concern 
has  filed  in  the  office  of  the  company  either  a  board  of  health  certificate  accord- 
ing to  law  or  a  sworn  statement  made  by  one  of  its  parents  that  it  is  over  16 
years  of  age.  We  are  advised  by  the  Attorney-General  that  if  a  board  of 
health  certificate,  issued  to  a  child,  is  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  employer, 
such  employer  is  absolutely  protected  in  the  employment  of  that  child  regard- 
less of  whether  or  not  such  certificate  was  properly  issued.  And  further,  that 
if  a  child  is  employed  on  the  atrength  of  a  parent's  affidavit .  certifjring  that 
the  child  is  over  16  years  of  age,  we  can  not  hope  for  successful  prosecution 
unless  we  are  in  a  position  to  prove  that  the  sworn  statement  of  the  parent 
regarding  the  age  of  the  child  is  false.  The  difficulties  surrounding  the 
matter  in  the  cases  of  foreign-born  children  are  therefore  insurmountable. 
Our  inspectors  have  invariably  expressed  their  doubts  as  to  the  ages  of  many 
of  the  children  in  this  establishment,  but  when  they  take  up  the  matter  they 
are  confronted  with  the  father's  or  mother's  sworn  statement.  While  morally 
certain  that  many  arc  at  work  on  the  strength  of  perjured  statements  we  are 
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not  in  a  position  to  advance  legal  proof  of  the  fact.  In  other  words,  except 
in  the  cases  of  native-bom  children,  we  can  not  secure  valid  evidence  of  a  vio- 
lation of  the  statutes.  The  committee  has  seen  fit  to  contrast  the  services 
of  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Education  with  the  services  of  the 
Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection  respecting  the  conditions  at  this  plant.  What 
is  the  record?  •' 

The  officers  of  the  Department  of  Education  report  in  one  instance  "  about 
sixty  .children,"  "apparently  under  14,"  in  another:  "hundreds  of  little 
girls  and  boys."  How  many  suits  did  they  institute?  One!  The  Department 
of  Education  recovered  a  penalty  of  $50  by  civil  action  in  this  one  case.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  attendance  officers  arrested  the  children  who  appeared 
to  be  under  14  years  of  age  for  truancy,  although  section  8  of  the  Compulsory 
Education  Law  clothes  the  attendance  officer  with  authority  to  arrest  truant 
children  without  warrant. 

The  Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection  in  1900  issued  twenty-two  orders  against 
this  establishment.  Late  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  the  mill  was  again 
inspected  by  two  deputies.  Complying  with  orders  issued  to  them  to  prosecute 
second  violations  of  the  Child  Labor  Law,  proceedings  were  instituted  against 
the  .superiijitendent  of  the  Chelesea  Jute  Mills  on  or  about  December  6,  1900. 
On  December  14,  1900,  the  case  came  to  trial  in  the  Fifth  District  Court, 
Justice  Fleming  presiding.  The  defendant  was  convicted  and  the  heaviest 
penalty  ever  recorded,  up  to  that  time,  for  a  violation  of  the  Child  Labor 
J  jaw,  was  imposed.  He  was  fined  $100.  Another  case,  tried  the  same  day  in 
the  same  court,  against  the  American  Manufacturing  Company,  was  similarly 
treated.  From  that  day  to  this  the  Chelsea  Jute  Mills  has  not  employed  a 
child  withopt  either  a  board  of  health  certificate  or  the  parents'  affidavit  as 
hereinbefore  described. 

During  the  first  week  of  January  in  this  year  two  deputies  were  detailed 
to  make  a  special  investigation  of  the  child  labor  conditions  in  this  same 
plant.  Their  report  shows  that  while  believing  that  some  of  the  children 
employed  were  under  16  years  of  age,  and  several  apparently  under  14  years, 
they  were  unable  to  take  any  action  because  the  said  children  had  filed  with 
the  company  the  sworn  statement  of  one  of  their  parents  to  the  effect  that 
they  were  over  16  years.  These  children  being  of  foreign  birth  the  validity 
of  the  statements  could  not  be  disproved  by  any  public  record  here. 

We  therefore  submit  that  in  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  apparently  bad 
conditions  in  respect  to  the  employment  of  children  in  the  Chelsea  Jute  Mills 
can  not  be  charged  to  the  failure  of  this  Department  to  perform  its  duty. 

The    Department    Vainly    Sought    the    CoOfebation    of    the    District 

Attorney's  Office  of  New  York  County. 

It  is  charged  by  Chairman  Hunter  (page  2)  that  the  Child  Labor  Committee 
"  requested  District  Attorney  Jerome  to  put  at  the  disposition  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  a  special  attorney  to  attend  to  these  cases,"  and  that  "  seven 
months  passed,  nnd  inquiry  brought  out  the  fact  that  there  had  been  only  one 
case,  involving  two  children,  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  District  Attorney 
during  that  time."  On  March  28th  last  Mr.  J.  K.  Paulding,  Secretary  of  the 
Child  Labor  Committee,  wrote  to  the  Department  as  follows: 

"Understanding  and  appreciating  the  difficulties  with  which  you  have  had 
to  contend  in  prosecuting  these  cases,  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  be  glad  to 
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avail  yourself  of  the  District  Attorney's  willingness  to  assign  to  this  work  a 
special  assistant  in  the  County  of  New  Y'ork.  And  inasmuch  as  the  request 
for  the  appointment  of  such  an  oflicer  would  come  more  properly  from  your 
DepartmentI  write  to  sugj;est  this  action,  providing  it  meets,  as  I  have  no 
doubt  it  will,  with  your  approval." 

Acting  upon  this  suggestion  we  promptly  communicated  with  District 
Attorney  Jerome,  who  made  the  desired  assignment.  The  manner  in  which 
this  special  Assi'^tant  District  Attorney  treated  the  requests  of  this  Depart- 
ment is  so  well  described  by  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Keith,  Assistant  First  Deputy 
Commissioner  of  Labor  in  charge  of  the  New  York  sub-offioe,  that  it  does 
not  need  further  comment  on  our  part.    Mr.  Keith's  report  follows: 

"  Mr.  Robert  Hunter  and  his  friends  have  made  very  free  use  of  the  assertion 
that  one  of  Commissioner  McMackin's  statements  with  regard  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Child  Labor  Law  was  that  the  Department  could  have  done  a  good 
deal  better  it  if  hud  had  the  services  of  a  competent  attorney.  Mr.  Hunter 
and  his  friends  have  gone  further  and  asserted  that  they  furnished  this 
attorney  through  District  Attorney  Jerome,  who  is  stated  to  have  assigned  Mr. 
Keyran  J.  O'Connor  to  look  after  cases  for  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  this 
is  supposed  to  have  disposed  of  Commissioner  McMackin's  explanation.  Mr. 
Hunter  has,  therefore,  claimed  that  there  could  be  no  possible  excuse  why  a 
child  labor  violation  should  not  have  been  prosecuted  in  every  instance. 

"  In  this  connection  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  three  letters  which  I 
addressed  to  Mr.  O'Connor  on  May  27,  July  12th,  and  July  25,  1904. 

"  'Mat  27, 1904. 

"  '  Hon.  K.  J.  O'Connor, 

"  'A99i8tarU  DUtrid  Attorney, 

*'  '  Criminal  Court  Building^  ManhaUan. 

"  'Dear  Sir :  Will  you  please  advise  me  when  it  will  be  convenient  for  you  to  see  Dei>ut7 
Lownftbery  at  your  office  relative  to  some  cases  in  which  we  think  there  should  be  profleentionf 

*'  'Very  respectfully  yours, 

"  *  (Sgd.)  Thos.  a.  KirrH. 

"  'Af8t.  1st  Deputy  CommiuionerJ 

"•JuLTl2.  1904. 
"  'Kkthan  J.  O'Connor,  Esq., 

"  'Assistant  District  Attorney^  Manhattan. 

"  'Dear  Sir  :  Will  you  kindly  let  me  know  what  day  and  hour  it  will  be  convenient  for  you 
to  see  two  of  the  inspectors  of  this  Department  relative  to  prosecution  of  some  cases? 

*'  'Very  respectfully  yours, 

"  '  (Signed)  Thob.  A.  Keith, 

"  'Assistant  1st  Deputy  Commissioner.' 

"  'July  25,  1904. 

"  'Mr.  Ketran  J.  O'Connor, 

"  'Assistant  District  Attorney,  Manhattan. 

"  '  Dear  Sir  :  The  police  of  the  West  68th  Street  Station  notified  this  ofBee  that  Bats  Davis  of 

Park  avenue,  between  117th  and  118th  streets,  was  fatally  injured  today  by  the  faUing  of  a 

scaffolding  at  No.  312  West  65th  street,  owned  by  EmU  Wildsleuer.  a  boss  painter  of  No.  84 

Amsterdam  avenue.     The  latter  was  arrested.     Under  section  19  of  article  1  of  the  Labor  Law 

this  Department  has  jurisdiction  in  such  cases  and  a  penalty  can  be  imposed  for  the  use  of  uusife 

■oaffolding.     Will  you  please  look  after  the  Department's  interests  in  this  matter?    The  case 

is  in  the  West  54th  Street  Court. 

•*  'Very  respectfully  yours, 

"  '  (Signed)  Thomab  A.  Kbitb, 

"'Asst.lai  Deputy  Commiseioner  of  Labor.* " 

"  Mr.  O'Connor  not  only  did  not  provide  for  the  conference  requested,  but 
did  not  oven  deign  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  letters  or  any  of  thera. 

"The  first  of  these  letters  was  not  written  until  after  Deputy  Jjownsbery, 
whose  affidavit  i.s  attached,  spent  the  better  part  of  two  days  in  a  vain  eflfort 
to  see  Mr.  O'Connor  at  his  oflTice  to  submit  cases  to  him. 

"  I  also  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  on  July  12th,  July 
16th,  July  22(1  and  Aug.  11.  1904,  1  notified  Mr.  Williams,  First  Deputy  Com- 
missioner  of  Lrfibor,  of  the  failure  on  the  part  of  Mr.  O'Connor  to  pay  any 
attention  to  communications  from  this  Department. 
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Letter  dated  July  12,  1904: 

**  '  *  *  *  Regarding  papers  which  you  send  down  in  the  |>rofleoution  cases — I  have 
turned  them  over  to  Mr.  Walling  with  instructions  to  see  Mr.  O'Connor,  but  not  to  do  so  until  I 
hear  from  him  (Mr.  0'Ck)nnor).  I  have  written  to  Mr.  O'Connor  asking  him  to  set  a  time  when 
it  will  be  convenient  for  him  to  see  Mr.  Walling  and  Mr.  Lownsbery,  who  also  has  a  case.  I  did 
this  to  save  time,  because  only  recently  Mr.  Lownsbery  spent  nearly  two  days  in  a  vain  attempt 
to  find  Mr.  O'Connor  at  his  office.' 

Letter  dated  July  16,  1904: 

*  *  I  have  not  yet  received  an  answer  from  Assistant  District  Attorney  O'Connor 
and  I  am  very  glad  I  did  not  let  the  men  go  to  the  Criminal  Court  Building  and  take  chances  of 
finding  him.  The  indications  are  that  we  will  have  quite  a  few  more  prosecutions,  and  I  suppose 
to  save  time,  it  will  be  better  to  put  them  in  charge  of  the  same  deputy,  and  I  think  I  will  give 
them  to  Mr.  Walling.' 

"Letter  dated  July  22,  1904: 

"  '  *  *  *  Mr.  Lownsbery  leaves  tomorrow  and  I  presume  he  will  not  return  for  some 
time.  If  you  do  not  intend  to  use  him  up  the  State  after  the  expiration  of  his  vacation,  I 
wish  you  would  let  me  know,  because  he  has  a  niimber  of  matters  in  abeyance  on  which  you 
have  ordered  prosecutions,  but  in  which  warrants  have  not  yet  been  issued  because  AssLstant 
District  Attorney  O'Connor  has  not  yet  answered  my  letter  of  more  than  a  week  ago,  requesting 
him  to  set  a  time  at  which  he  could  see  Messrs.  Walling  and  Lownsbery  with  relation  to  prose- 
cutions.' 

Letter  dated  August  11,  1904: 

'  *  ♦  I  have  not  heard  from  the  District  Attorney's  office,  and  unless  I  do  I  shall 
again  see  Mr.  Jerome  or  his  acting  deputy  before  the  22d.  Mr.  O'Connor  pays  no  attention  to 
letters.' 

"  Furthermore,  I  went  to  the  Criminal  Court  Building  several  times  in  a 
vain  effort  to  find  Mr.  O'Connor,  and  had  to  refer  the  cases  which  I  had  in 
hand  either  to  Mr.  Paul  Krotel  or  Mr.  Appleton. 

"  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  tliat  this  explanation  ought  to  do  away  with 
the  contentions  of  Mr.  Robert  Hunter  and  his  friends  with  regard  to  the 
great  aid  they  had  furnished  the  Department  in  securing  the  assig^nment  of 
an  assistant  district  attorney  to  aid  in  the  matter. 

"  I  know  that  so  far  as  this  office  is  concerned  every  reasonable  effort  haa 
been  made  to  enforce  the  Child  Labor  Law  rationally.  Even  where  I  have  found 
cases  where  I  doubted  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  to  act,  I  have  called 
the  attention  of  the  Corporation  Counsel  to  the  matter,  and  in  support  of  this 
statement,  I  furnish  you  with  iv  copy  of  a  letter,  dated  April  1st,  1904,  which 
I  addressed  to  Hon.  John  J.  Delancy,  Corporation  Counsel  for  this  city.  This 
case  was  submitted  and  it  was  found  from  the  course  of  the  proceedings  that 
there  was  grave  doubt  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Department  over  the 
premises,  7  Old  Slip,  the  place  really  being  a  paint  shop  rather  than  a  factory. 
Mr.  Haniford  P.  Walker  of  the  Bureau  for  the  Regulation  of  Penalties  did  start 
proceedings  in  this  case,  but  they  were  abandoned  because  the  employer  dis- 
missed the  child. 

# 
"  State  of  New  York,        )       , 
"  County  of  New  York,     f     ' ' 

"  Thomas  A.  Keith  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  in  charge 
of  the  New  York  office  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  swears  that  the  above 
statement  of  facts  is  true. 
*'  Sworn  to  before  me  this  24th 

day  of  January,  1905,  "  Thomas  A.  Keith. 

David  J.  Nauohtin, 
"  Notary  Public,  Ne^o  York  County," 

*'  'State  of  New  York,        )       . 
"  'County  of  New  York,    )     ' ' 

"'Willard  G.  Lownsbery,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  a 
deputy  factory  inspector ;  that  last  spring  he  was  notified  with  other  deputies 
that  when  he  had  cases  in  which  prosecution  was  to  be  brought  he  was,  before 
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procuring  a  summons  or  a  warrant,  to  submit  the  facts  to  Assistant  District 
Attorney  Key  ran  J.  O'Connor;  that  in  accordance  with  these  orders  this 
deponent  in  May  last  went  to  the  Criminal  Court  Building  and  spent  the  entire 
day  there  in  a  vain  attempt  to  see  Mr.  O'Connor;  that  he  returned  to  the 
Criminal  Court  Building  on  the  succeeding  day,  remaining  there  until  late  in 
the  afternoon,  with  no  better  results ;  that  he  reported  the  facts  to  Mr.  Keith, 
who  telephoned  to  the  District  Attorney's  office,  but  failing  to  reach  Mr. 
O'Connor,  wrote  him  a  letter. 
"  'Sworn  to  before  me  this  19th 

day  of  December,  1904.  "  'W.  G.  Lownsbeby. 

«  *Tho8.  a.  Keith 
"  'Notary  Public]  New  York  County.' " 

"  'April  1.  1904. 
*'  *Hon.  John  J.  Dblamet, 

**  *CorporaHtm  Counul^ 

*'  *2  Trvon  Row,  Manhattan, 
***  *Mt  Dear  Sir — ^I  desire  to  call  your  Bpedal  attention  to  the  wilful  violation  of  the  Child 
Labor  Law,  which  seemH  to  me  to  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  your  office  as  was  the  case 
recently  tried  before  Mr.  Justice  Roesohi 

**  'One  of  the  tenants  of  No.  7  Old  Slip  is  George  Foster.  This  Department  has  had  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  in  trsdng  to  bring  about  a  compliance  of  orders  agidnst  the  property  occu- 
pied by  him. 

"  'Yesterday  one  of  our  deputies  found  in  his  employ  George  Brown,  who  is  only  ten  years 
of  a«(e.  The  boy  was  ordered  discharged  and  sent  to  his  home,  No.  129  Crescent  street.  Long 
Lsland  City.  The  deputy  again  visited  the  premises  to-day  and  found  the  same  boy  still  at 
work,  and  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Foster  the  latter's  foreman  refused  to  dismiss  the  boy  and 
defied  the  inspector  to  remove  him.  I  have  just  sent  two  deputies  to  the  place  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  the  necessary  evidence  on  which  to  prosecute  Foster  criminally. 

"  •  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  case  where  it  would  be  well  for  your  Department  to  make 
on  example  of  the  employer. 

"  'Any  assistance  that  this  Department  can  render  you  in  the  premises,  should  you  insti- 
tute a  suit,  will  be  cherefully  given. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

"  •  (Sgd.)  Thos.  a,  Keith, 
"  'Aan^tant  Firat  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Labor," 

Conditions  do  Not  Warrant  a  Comparison  of  the  Work  in  New  York 

With  That  in  Iixinois. 

Mr.  Hunter  lays  considerable  stress  upon  the  action  of  the  Illinois  Factor^' 
Inspector  in  child  labor  cases  in  1900  and  compares  the  latter's  work  with 
that  of  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection  in  1902  (page  21). 
When  all  the  facts  in  this  particular  matter  are  fully  considered,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  comparison  he  draws  is  devoid  of  the  least  degree  of  fairness. 
Mr.  Hunter  charges  that  in  Illinois  in  1900  there  were  632  oonvictions  for 
violations  of  the  Child  Labor  Law  of  that  State.  According  to  the  report 
of  the  Illinois  Inspector  of  Factories  and  Workshops  for  that  year,  fourteen 
of  these  convictions  were  **  for  employing  children  under  14  years  "  and  618 
were  "  for  employing  children  between  14  and  16  without  affidavits."  The 
correctness  of  this  statement  is  not  disputed,  but  we  most  respectfully  take 
exception  to  Mr.  Hunter's  contention  "that  Illinois,  although  having  per 
inspector  more  work  to  do,  and  having  relatively  and  actually  a  smaller 
enforcing  body,  has  accomplished  vastly  more  than  the  New  York  Depart- 
ment." We  have  already  pointed  out  the  immense  volume  of  work  that  is 
required  to  be,  and  is,  performed  by  the  Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection  of  this 
State,  and  we  desire  to  accentuate  the  fact  that  the  reason  for  the  large  num- 
ber of  prosecutions  of  child  labor  cases  in  IHinois  lies  in  the  fact  that, 
owing  to  the  limited  amount  of  inspection  required  in  that  State  the  time 
of  the  inspectors  was  almost  wholly  devoted  to  inveetigationa  concerning  the 
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employment  of  children.  The  concentration  of  their  efforts  in  that  single 
direction  accounts  for  the  showing  they  made  in  child  labor  cases.  The  sec- 
tion of  the  Illinois  statutes  of  1900  which  it  was  the  duty  of  the  factory  in- 
spectors to  enforce  were  confined  solely  to  the  employment  of  children,  to  the 
regulation  of  tenement  manufacture,  and  to  compel  thei  using  of  blowers 
upon  metal  polishing  machines.  The  Illinois  Report  for  1900  states  that  of 
the  15,219  places  visited  by  the  inspectors  the  "  number  of  plaoe8  inspected 
for  child  labor'*  was  15,171,  4,387  of  these  establishments  being  in  towns 
outside  of  Cook  county,  in  which  the  city  of  Chicago  is  located,  and  10,784 
being  in  that  county,  and  that  the  "  number  of  inspections  of  metal  polishing 
wheels "  was  forty-eight. 

Then,  too,  there  were  more  prosecutions  in  Illinois,  because  there  were  more 
flagrant  violations  of  the  Child  Labor  Law  in  that  State  than  there  were  in 
New  York  State. 

Again,  the  Illinois  factory  inspectors  have  jurisdiction  over  mercantile 
institutions,  stores  and  offices,  which  it  is  not  the  province  of  the  New  York 
bureau  to  investigate,  thus  giving  the  Illinois  inspectors  a  larger  field  of 
operation  than  the  New  York  bureau  has  in  places  where  children  are 
employed. 

Furthermor,  the  Illinois  department,  under  the  law,  was  not  required  to 
look  after  the  safeguarding  of  dangerous  machinery  and  elevators,  the  erection 
of  fire-escapes,  the  sanitation  and  safety  of  factory  buildings  in  general, 
and  the  regulation  of  labor  hours;  neither  was  it  required  to  perform  the 
very  numerous  other  duties  that  the  statutes  oblige  the  bureau  of  this  State 
to  attend  to. 

While  dwelling  upon  this  phase  of  the  controversy  it  is  pertin^it  to  quote 
the  following  significant  remarks  of  Hon.  Louis  Arrington,  Chief  Lispector 
of  Factories  and  Workshops  in  Illinois,  in  his  report  for  1899  (page  5,  para- 
graph 2),  as  bearing  out  our  contention  relative  to  the  reasons  why  the  Illinois 
Inspectors  made  a  specialty  of  child  labor  matters: 

"  The  repeal  of  the  Fire-Escape  Law  by  the  Forty-first  General  Assembly 
has  enabled  this  Department  to  give  more  time  and  attention  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Child  Labor  Law" 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  facts,  we  are  justified  in  maintaining  that  a  com- 
parison of  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  w6rk  in  the  two  States  is  entirely 
out  of  the  quei*tion,  and  can  not  be  justly  considered. 

Violations. 

The  term  "  violation  "  used  in  our  Annual  Report  means  every  separate  sub- 
ject upon  which  the  Department  issues  an  order  to  factory  proprietors.     In 
the  list  there  are  over  one  hundred  and  twenty  (120)  distinct  orders  covering 
the  following  general  subjects: 
I.     Administration. 
II.     Sanitation  and  Safety. 
III.     Children. 
IV.     Women   and  Minors. 
V.     Laundries. 

VI.     Workshops  in  Tenements. 
VII.    Bakeries. 
VIII.    Wages,  etc. 
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In  Diviflion  I,  th«  Department,  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  September  30, 
1903,  issued  19,845  orders  and  secured  compliances  with  19,816.  In  Division 
II,  21,643  orders  were  issued,  14,280  of  which  were  reported  complied  with. 
In  Division  III,  2,832  orders  were  given  and  immediate  compliance  reported 
in  2,823  cases.  In  Division  IV^  155  orders  were  given  and  120  compliances 
reported.  In  Division  V,  690  orders  were  issued  and  350  compliances  reported. 
In  Division  VI,  604  orders  were  issued  and  438  compliances  were  reported. 
In  Division  VII,  4,765  orders  were  given  and  compliances  reported  in  2,769 
cases.     In  Division  VIII,  48  orders  were  given  and  32  compliances  reported. 

The  Child  Labor  Committee  has  laid  particular  emphasis  upon  the  fact 
that  our  report  for  1903  contains  the  startling  information  that  in  the 
factories  of  this  State  our  inspectors  found  60,572  violations  of  law  during 
the  year  and  says  (at  page  23)  "  that  the  violations  of  the  law  have  increased 
every  year  diiring  the  administration  of  Commissioner  McMackin,  until  now 
there  are  about  17,000  more  violations  of  the  law  than  in  the  year  1901  " 
(these  statistics  being  unfairly  compared  by  the  committee  with  those  of 
1901,  in  which  year  the  report  covered  only  a  period  of  ten  months  and  when 
the  Department  was  in  a  formative  state.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
prior  to  1901  the  fiscal  year  of  the  Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection  ended  on 
November  30th,  but  in  the  latter  year,  when  the  consolidation  of  the  several 
bureaus  took  place,  the  fiscal  year  was  changed  so  as  to  begin  with  October 
1st,  and  to  thus  conform  with  that  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Con- 
sequently, there  were  less  inspections  and  a  smaller  number  of  orders  issued 
and  complied  with  than  in  either  of  the  two  subsequent  twelve-month  periods 
referred  to  by  the  committee — 1902  and  1903.)  The  figures  quoted  herein 
show  that  we  secured  compliances  with  40,628  of  these  orders.  The  question 
naturally  arises,  what  became  of  the  9,944  excess  orders  over  compliances? 

In  order  that  your  Excellency  may  get  a  clear  idea  of  what  these  figures 
really  mean,  it  would  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  not  less  than  fifteen 
different  forms  of  orders,  which  are  more  frequently  given  by  our  inspectors 
than  any  others,  and  are  incorporated  in  their  reports,  are  complied  with 
on  the  spot.  They  relate  to  mere  technical  infractions  of  our  statutes,  but 
still  are  included  in  the  sum  total  of  violations  and  are  therefore  made,  in 
part,  the  basis  of  the  indictment  against  us.  A  list  of  this  class  of  orders  is 
appended  hereto  and  marked  Exhibit  F. 

A  total  of  over  24,400  of  these  orders  were  issued  by  our  force  during  the 
year  1903,  and  with  a  verj'  few  exceptions  they  were  promptly  complied  with. 
It  therefore  appears  that  of  the  50,000  orders  given,  only  about  26,000  were 
issued  upon  written  notices  from  our  main  office.  These  26,000  orders  were 
divided  between  13,900  separate  establishments,  an  average  of  less  than  two 
orders  for  each  factory. 

Our  method  of  securing  information  regarding  compliance  with  these 
orders  is  as  follows:  1st.  Through  direct  reports  received  from  the  manu- 
facturers to  whom  the  notices  are  addressed.  2d.  Through  the  personal  .visits 
of  the  inspectors  to  as  many  factories  as  they  can  reach  the  second  time  in 
one  year. 

The  return  from  the  manufacturer  is  made  upon  the  printed  perforated 
slip  attached  to  the  bottom  of  Exhibit  G,  and  our  experience  proves  that 
statements  made  to  us  in  this  way  are  usually  reliable;  very  few  cases  of 
misstatements  have  been  detected.    We  feel,  in  view  of  this,  that  the  Depart- 
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ment  is  entirely  safe  in  assuming  that  a  large  percentage  of  orders  issued, 
upon  which  we  have  no  report,  are  complied  with,  but  for  which  no  credit 
is  taken  by  the  Department  because  we  have  no  authoritative  statement 
certifying  to  the  fact.  Our  method  in  cases  requiring  special  attention  is 
to  make  a  carbon  copy  of  the  notices  sent  to  the  manufacturers,  sending 
such  carbon  copy  to  the  inspectors  with  instructions  to  reinspect  at  the 
expiration  of  the  time  limit  given  in  the  notice.  If  the  deputy,  upon  rein- 
spection,  discovers  a  change  in  conditions,  warranting  suspensicm  or  with- 
drawal of  orders  given,  he  recommends  such  a  course,  setting  forth  fully  the 
reasons  for  such  recommendations.  If,  however,  the  inspector  reports  the 
violation  unabated,  he  recommends  what  we  term  a  "  Final  Notice,"  form 
of  which  is  appended  hereto  and  marked  Exhibit  H — giving  a  short  period 
for  compliance,  at  the  expiration  of  which  the  inspector  again  visits  the 
establishment.  If  the  law '  is  not  then  complied  with,  prosecution  ensues. 
Our  experience  is  that  the  "  Final  Notice "  obviates  the  necessity  for  extreme 
measures,  except  in  a  very  few  instances.  The  cases  that  are  treated  in  this 
special  manner  as  a  rule  are  those  where  unsanitary  or  dangerous  con- 
ditions exist,  and  these  special  or  final  notices  generally  carry  from  three 
to  six  orders;  that  being  the  case  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  an  average  of 
four  violations  were  investigated  in  each  establishment  reinspected  during 
1903,  or  about  one-third  of  the  total  violations  which  were  covered  by  notices 
sent  from  this  office  to  the  factories.  In  addition  to  this  a  large  number 
of  orders  are  suspended,  withdrawn,  or  the  time  for  compliance  with  them 
extended.  This  is  done  upon  the  presentation  to  us  of  facts  indicating 
clearly  to  us  that  the  enforcement  of  the  order  or  orders  would  not  serve  any 
immediate  good  purpose.  In  no  case,  however,  do  we  withdraw  an  order, 
nor  do  we  extend  the  time  given  for  compliance,  until  after  an  examination, 
to  determine  the  effect  of  such  action  on  the  employees  of  the  concern  affected. 
Our  inspectors  frequently  issue  orders  which  the  Department  could  not 
enforce. 

For  instance,  one  inspector  issued  an  order  to  provide  an  exhaust  fan  to 
remove  dust  from  certain  rooms  in  a  grist  mill.  Technically  he  was  right; 
but  no  sane  person  would  regard  the  dusty  condition  of  such  a  place  as  a 
violation  of  the  law.  If  we  had  at  our  disposal  the  full  quota  of  inspectors 
(50  instead  of  37),  and  the  necessity  for  detailing  inspectors  to  perform 
clerical  service  was  entirely  removed,  we  would  be  enabled  to  cause  a  rein- 
spection  of  every  factory  against  which  orders  had  been  issued.  Such  rein- 
spections  would  undoubtedly  show  a  'compliance  with  most  of  the  orders 
issued  and  prosecutions  could  be  undertaken  when  it  appeared  that  the 
orders  given  had  been  disregarded.  These  facts  and  circumstances  are 
wholly  responsible  for  the  present  condition  of  things.  They  are  matters 
entirely  beyond  our  control  and  for  which  we  should  not  be  held  to  account. 

A^  a  matter  of  fact  is  it  not  creditable  to  the  Department  that  so  many 
compliances  have  been  obtained  under  such  unfavorable  circumstances? 

The  Brooklyn  Fire. 

Referring  to  the  protection  against  fire  (page  23),  Mr.  Hunter  charges 
that  "  one  instance  will  show  clearly  what  frightful  results  may  occur  where 
proper  fire  protection  is  not  guaranteed  to  the  workers  in  factories.  It 
is    the   terrible    instance   almost   directly    resulting   from   Mr.    McMackin's 
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failure  to  enforce  the  law,  and  responsibility  for  the  deaths  is  fully  shown 
by  papers  appended  to  this  report  of  an  inquisition  taken  at  the  Coroner's 
Court  in  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  29th  day 
of  February,  1904.  This  was  the  factory  of  the  Brooklyn  Chair  Company, 
which  at  that  time  employed  about  fifty  people.  Because  of  inadequate  fire 
escapes  the  workers  on  the  top  floor  of  this  building  were  practically 
imprisoned,  and  seven  of  them  met  their  death  either  as  a  result  of  jumping 
from  windows  or  being  burnt  in  the  factory."  Mr.  Hunter  also  states  tha;t, 
"  according  to  the  testimony  of  James  Dady,  factory  inspector,  there  had 
been  no  inspection  whatever  of  this  factory  during  Mr.  McMackin's  admin- 
istration. The  finding  of  the  coroner  censures  the  State  Factory  Depart- 
ment '  for  failing  to  make  a  proper  inspection  of  said  building  from  1899 
to  date  of  fire'  (February,  1904).  Conmiissioner  McMackin's  excuse  for 
this  occurrence  was  fully  covered  in  his  speech  before  the  Central  Federated 
Union  in  New  York  City  on  December  25,  1904.  He  claimed  at  that  time 
that  the  duty  of  enforcing  the  law  providing  for  proper  fire  protection  in 
New  York  City  did  not  rest  upon  him.  The  fire  occurred  in  1904,  and  this 
committee  would  like  to  inquire  why  it  was  that  Commissioner  McMackin 
during  this  year  arrested  and  endeavored  to  convict  ten  differoit  manu- 
facturers in  New  York  City  for  failure  to  provide  proper  fire  protection,  if 
it  were  not  liis  duty  to  enforce  these  laws?  The  committee  would  also  like 
to  ask  why«  if  it  were  not  his  duty  to  enforce  these  laws,  he  dismissed  an 
inspector  for  two  months  because  of  his  failure  to  inspect  and  to  provide  a 
better  report  of  inspei^tion  of  the  Brooklyn  Chair  Company,  where  this  serious 
loss  of  life  occurred.  But  however  much  he  may  have  fortified  himself  by 
legal  opinions  since  this  awful  fire,  he  unquestionably  considered  it  his  duty 
at  that  time  to  enforce  the  provision  of  the  Jjabor  Law.  And  his  failure 
to  make  even  an  inspection  of  this  factory  during  his  entire  administration 
is  rightly  censured  by  the  coroner." 

At  the  start  we  deny  most  emphatically  that  we  "  arrested  and  endeavored 
to  convict  ten  different  manufacturers  in  New  York  City"  for  failure  to 
provide  fire-escapes  after  the  court  had  prohibited  us  from  enforcing  the 
section  of  the  I^abor  Law  relating  to  fire-escapes  on  factory  buildings  in  that 
city.  (See  Exhibit  I.)  That  decision  was  rendered  unanimously  in  July, 
1903,  by  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court,  First  Department, 
seven  months  before  the  Brooklyn  fire  occurred.  (85  N.  Y.  App.  Div.  355.) 
It  was  the  case  of  the  City  of  New  York  against  the  Sailors'  Snug  Harbor, 
which  owns  a  factory  building  in  University  place,  Manhattan  Borough, 
upon  which  the  Superintendent  of  Buildings  had  directed  it  to  put  a  fire- 
escape  of  a  particular  pattern,  but  which  it  declined  to  do  on  the  ground 
that  jurisdiction  over  the  subject  was  vested  in  the  State  Factory  Inspector 
by  the  Labor  Law.  Under  chapter  462,  Laws  of  1887,  and  its  amendments, 
the  Factory  Inspector  had  exercised  in  New  York  City  the  power  of  ordering 
the  erection  of  fire-oscapes  on  factories  three  or  more  stories  high,  but  from 
a  still  earlier  period  the  Superintendent  of  Buildings  of  New  York  City 
exercised  similar  jurisdiction  over  all  buildings,  including  factories  in  the 
metropolis.  Moreover,  the  municipal  authorities  claimed  to  have  exclusive 
jurisdiction  in  this  matter  within  the  limits  of  Greater  New  York.  The 
court  quotes  as  authoritative  the  decision  in  a  similar  case  relating  to  fire- 
escapes  in  hotels  in  New  York  City,  wherein  it  was  held  that  "where  it 
appears  that  the  Legislature  has  passed  an  act  relating  to  a  certain  subject 
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in  a  particular  city,  said  act  being  in  all  resptets  more  precise  and  far- 
reaching  than  a  general  act  relative  thereto  passed  subsequently  but  going 
into  effect  a  few  days  earlier  than  the  special  act,  the  court  will  assume  that 
the  general  act  was  not  intended  to  repeal,  supersede,  or  modify  the  special 
enactment."  Applying  this  ruling  to  the  two  conflicting  statutes  (the 
Labor  Law,  being  chapter  415,  Laws  of  1897,  and  the  New  York  Cily 
charter,  being  chapter  378,  Laws  of  1897),  the  Appellate  Division  reached 
**  the  conclusion  that  by  the  general  act  it  was  not  intended,  in  the  absence 
of  an  express  repeal,  which  in  this  case  does  not  exist,  to  destroy  the  local 
act  which  had  just  been  enacted;"  declaring  that  "it  is  not  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  on  May  4,  1897  (when  the  New  York  charter  became  law), 
the  I..egiHlature  should  have  registered  its  declaration  that  the  carefully 
prepared  system  applicable  to  all  buildings  in  New  York  City  should  con- 
tinue, and  then  on  May  13,  1897  (when  the  Labor  Law  was  enacted), 
should  have  meant  to  declare  that  as  soon  as  a  building  code  was  passed 
this  carefully  worked  out  plan  should  cease  to  apply  to  one  class  of  buildings 
— factories.  It  certainly  meant  to  except  New  York  City  from  the  appli- 
cation of  this  portion  of  the  T^abor  Law,  since  that  city  was  already  amply 
provided  for."  The  court  then  decided  that  "it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Legislature  by  the  enactment  of  the  local  and  special  law  to  leave  in  the 
city  of  New  York  jurisdiction  to  the  proper  officer  of  that  city  over  the 
subject  of  fire-escapes  upon  factories  therein." 

But  to  make  certain  that  the  Appellate  Division  had  taken  from  the 
Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection  the  authority  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  law 
relating  to  the  erection  of  flre-escapes  on  factory  buildings  in  New  York 
City,  we  sought  the  advice  of  Attorney-General  Cunneen  respecting  the  precise 
scope  of  the  decision,  and  he  furnished  us  with  an  opinion,  making  it  clear 
that  we  had  no  authority  over  the  matter  of  fire-escapes  in  Greater  New 
York,  of  which  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  where  the  fire  occurred,  forms  a 
part.     (See  Exhibit  J.) 

The  fact  that  this  legal  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  was  sent  to  the 
Department  on  January  16,  1904,  while  the  fire  occurred  on  February  9, 
1904,  wholly  disproves  the  following  statement  made  by  the  committee  (at 
page  26):  "But  however  much  he  may  have  fortified  himself  by  legal 
opinions  since  this  awful  fire,  he  unquestionably  considered  it  his  duty  at 
that  time  to  enforce  this  provision  of  the  Labor  Law." 

Owin^  to  the  facts  just  set  forth  it  is  decidedly  unjust  for  the  Child 
Labor  Committee  to  hold  us  accountable  for  the  loss  of  life  that  occurred  in 
the  fire  at  the  Brooklyn  Chair  Company's  works.  As  far  as  this  Depart- 
ment is  concerned  it  could  not  under  any  circumstances  have  prevented  the 
deplorable  outcome  of  that  fire,  simply  because  it  was  powerless,  under  the 
unanimous  decision  of  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court,  to 
order  and  compel  the  erection  of  fire-escapes  on  the  building  in  question. 
We  are,  however,  moved  to  make  this  explanation  in  order  that  the  public 
may  not  be  misled  by  any  attempt  to  shift  the  responsibility  for  the 
Brooklyn  fire.  The  coroner's  jury,  which  found  that  inadequate  flre-escapes 
had  been  provided  and  censured  the  Corporation  Counsel  and  the  Bureau  of 
Factory  Inspection,  educed  testimony  which  showed  that  the  city  authorities 
had  inspected  the  factory  and  ordered  flre-escapes  early  in  1903;  that  on 
March  25th  of  that  year  the  Assistant  Corporation  Counsel  in  charge  of 
the  building  department  had  served  notice  on  the  owner  of  the  building  that 
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legal  proceedings  would  be'  instituted  to  enforce  the  orders  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Buildings;  that  on  April  22d  the  proprietor  advised  the  ABsistant 
Corporation  Counsel  that  he  had  contracted  for  fire-escapes,  that  the  con- 
tractor was  "getting  out  material  for  them"  and  would  put  them  in  place 
"  as  soon  as  possible."  In  view  of  this  testimony,  no  further  comment  as 
to  placing  the  responsibility  for  the  lack  of  fire-escapes  seems  required. 
On  March  1st  last  we  suspended  the  deputy  inspector  in  whose  district  the 
factory  destroyed  by  fire  was  situated.  While  we  realized  the  e^stence  of 
extenuating  circumstances  in  the  fact  that  the  factory  was  a  transformed 
church  building  in  a  residence  section  of  the  city,  we  deemed  it  necessary 
for  the  sake  of  discipline  to  make  the  inspector  bear  the  penalty  for  his 
laxity  in  searching  out  and  inspecting  every  factory  in  his  district,  in 
accordance  with  our  instructions  when  the  Department  of  Labor  was 
established. 

The  Alij:ged  Increase  op  Accidents. 

The  statement  of  the  Child  Labor  Committee  contains  (page  27)  a  table 
of  accidents  to  factory  operntives  in  the  past  four  years,  2,373  in  1900  and 
5,(}60  in  1903;  these  figures  are  not  accompanied  with  the  explanation 
given  in  the  Bureau's  reports  that  special  effort  has  been  made  during  the 
present  administration  to  secure  a  better  record  of  accidents  in  order  that 
proper  remedies  may  be  devised.  Instead  of  commending  the  Bureau  for 
the  improvements  made  in  recording  accidents,  the  committee  here  intimates 
and  has  elsewhere  directly  charged,  that  there  has  been  an  actual  increase 
in  the  number  of  accidents,  which  has  been  caused  by  the  failure  of  the 
Bureau  to  enforce  the  laws  requiring  the  safeguarding  of  machinery,  etc. 

Of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  recorded  accidents,  a  fraction  would 
naturally  be  attributed  to  the  expansion  of  industry  in  this  State  in  the 
period  under  review.  The  growth  of  business  has  been  especially  noteworthy 
in  the  branch  of  manufacturing  that  entails  frequent  accidental  injuries — 
machine  shops;  for  example,  in  1900  the  number  of  hands  employed  in  the 
two  great  plants  at  Schenectady  (the  electrical  and  the  locomotive  works), 
was  slightly  under  10,000,  and  in  1903  it  exceeded  15,000,  while  just  outside 
of  Buffalo  a  large  iron  and  steel  plant,  which  employed  more  than  5,000 
men  in  1903,  had  in  the  meantime  begun  operations.  In  these  three  factories, 
therefore,  the  number  of  workmen  exposed  to  the  hazards  of  more  or  less 
dangerous  machinery  doubled  between  1900  and  1903,  with  the  inevitable 
result  of  an  increase  in  the  list  of  accidents. 

But  the  actual  increase  in  the  number  of  accidents  has  been  comparatively 
small.  What  it  amounts  to  no  man  can  tell,  for  the  reason  that,  with  the 
exception  of  railway  accidents,  only  a  fraction  of  accidents  to  workmen  are 
ever  recorded.  Thus  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  1899,  before  the 
consolidation  with  the  Factory  Department,  found  that  at  least  1,847  working 
people  had  sustaineil  accidental  injuries  in  New  York  factories  in  the  three 
months  of  April,  May  and  June — a  number  equal  to  7,388  per  annum,  whereas 
the  Factory  Inspector  in  that  year  recorded  only  1,626  accidents.  The 
former  record — 7,388,  which  is  a  minimum,  not  a  maximum* — ^has  not  thus 


*Comparisoii  with  statistics  of  those  European  countries  that  record  every  accident  under 
some  ssmtem  of  general  accident  insurance,  indicates  that  even  this  number  is  only  a  fraction  of 
the  total  number  of  accidents.  The  Child  Labor  Committee  goes  so  far  as  to  state  that  the  num* 
ber  of  deaths  and  injuries  in  this  State  is  probably  fifteen  or  twenty  times  the  number  recorded, 
(p.  26.) 
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far  been  attained  by  the  Department's  statistics,  despite  the  progress  made 
since  we  assumed  control.  Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  chief  statistician, 
who  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  problem  of  industrial  accidents,  we, 
in  1901^  imdertook  to  secure  a  better  record  of  factory  accidents.  Hie 
deputy  inspectors  were  instructed  to  impress  upon  employers  the  necessity 
of  reporting  accidents,  as  required  by  law,  and  we  also  made  provision 
for  gathering  outside  information  about  accidents  and  bringing  the  same  to 
the  attention  of  those  employers  who  failed  to  make  report  to  the  Bureau, 
in  spite  of  the  plain  provisions  of  the  law.  Even  at  the  present  time,  after 
'several  years  of  such  effort,  a  majority  of  the  accidents  are  not  recorded 
until  the  Bureau  has  by  correspondence  called  for  the  report  that  should 
have  come  to  it  unsolicited. 

Until  a  more  adequate  record  of  the  facts  is  secured,  it  will  be  impossible 
to  bring  home  to  the  people  a  full  realization  of  the  great  hazards  to  which 
factory  operatives  are  constantly  exposed  and  to  encourage  such  action  on 
the  part  of  workmen's  organizations,  fraternal  and  charitable  societies  or, 
in  the  lapt  resort  the  government,  as  will  prevent  or  remedy  the  miseiy  and 
distress  caused  by  modern  machinery.  The  efficacy  of  a  mere  record  of  facts 
has  been  demonstrated  over  and  over  again,  a  very  recent  instance  being  the 
general  interest  now  manifested  in  Washington  and  the  country  at  large  in 
the  provisions  of  safety  appliances  on  railroads,  which  has  been  created 
almost  entirely  by  tlie  improved  statistics  of  accidents,  made  possible  by 
the  act  of  Congress,  March  3,  1001,  and  the  subsequent  publication,  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  of  a  quarterly  bulletin  on  railroad  acci- 
dents. It  would  be  most  unfortunate  for  further  advance  toward  the  pre- 
vention and  cure  of  accidental  injuries,  if  the  misapprehension  about  the 
increase  of  recorded  accidents  should  result  in  criticism  of  the  Department's 
efforts  to  secure  adequate  records,  the  absence  of  which  is  deplored  by  every 
person  who  has  studied  the  subject. 

Deaths  in  1003  Nor  Due  to  Ungttabded  Machhtebt. 

In  a  table,  Mr.  Hunter  shows  from  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Factory 
Inspection  for  1003  that  149  deaths  were  reported  to  the  Bureau  in  that 
year  and  (at  page  26)  he  charges  that  "the  effect  of  violation  of  the  law 
may  also  be  seen  in  the  number  of  deaths  and  injuries  which  were  reported 
to  the  Department  during  the  year  1003.'' 

If  he  had  carefully  consulted  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Factory  Inspec- 
tion for  1003,  he  would  have  found  that  such  was  not  the  case,  for  that 
report  distinctly  states  that  of  the  140  persons  referred  to,  12  were  killed 
by  various  objects  falling  on  them,  18  were  killed  by  falling  themselves,  7 
by  different  kinds  of  explosives,  12  lost  their  lives  by  endeavoring  to  run 
belts  on  moving  machinery,  7  on  electrical  wires  and  machinery,  16  on 
elevators,  12  by  bursting  and  breaking  of  machinery,  7  were  run  over  by 
cars  and  locomotives,  7  were  killed  by  boiler  explosions,  0  on  circular  saws, 
35  were  caught  in  moving  machinery,  belts,  pulleys,  etc.,  and  7  were  attribu- 
table to  various  other  causes.  How  then  is  the  Department  to  blame  for 
these  accidents?  True,  35  were  killed  on  machinery,  but  what  proof  is 
there  that  th^  were  killed  on  unguarded  machinery?  The  detailed  reports 
do  not  show  it.  W^en  a  machine  is  equipped  with  every  possible  guard  and 
the  employer  has  adopted  all  precautions  known  to  and  used  by  men  of 
reasonable    care   and    prudence,    what    more   can    he   do?     To   make   aome 
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machines  absolutely  safe,  so  that  an  accident  could  not  possibly  happea» 
would  render  them  useless.  It  often  happens  that  workmen  sustain  injury 
because  of  their  own  negligence.  Every  accident  to  an  employee,  in  or 
out  of  a  factory^  which  caused  disability  of  five  hours  or  more,  is  required 
to  be  reported  to  the  Department — bruises,  cuts,  falls,  bums,  lacerations, 
mashed  fingers,  accidents  of  every  description  are  included.  An  ordinary 
business  man  would  prefer  to  spend  a  few  dollars  to  provide  a  safeguard 
ordered  by  an  inspector^  rather  than  to  be  made  defendant  in  an  action \  for 
thousands  of  dollars^  and  whether  or  not  the  inspectors  have  ordered  the 
guard,  if  the  accident  be  due  to  the  negligence  of  the  employer,  an  actios 
for  damages  will  lie. 

■ 

Maliciousnkss  of  the  Appeal  to  Race  Pbejudioe. 

The  most  regrettable — aye,  reprehensible — part  of  the  indictment  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Child  Labor  Committee  against  the  Department  is  the 
charge  (on  page  29)  that  "six  poor  Jews  on  the  East  Side  of  New  York 
City  were  the  only  persons  prosecuted  during  the  entire  year  of  1903  for 
offenses  of  this  character  •* — ^having  reference  to  the  use  of  dangerous 
machinery.  (See  Exhibit  J.)  That  the  chairman  should  so  far  forget  him- 
self as  to  make  an  attempt  to  appeal  to  race  prejudice  for  the  evident  pur- 
pose of  enlisting  the  sympathy  in  the  crusade  against  the  Department  of  an 
honored,  honorable  and  progressive  people,  who  have  done  so  much  toward 
promoting  the  interests  of  the  State  and  especially  toward  the  advance- 
ment of  the  working  people,  is  indeed  beyond  the  comprehension  of  right- 
thinking  men.  We  are  almost  inclined  to  refrain  from  being  a  party  to  this 
malevolent  feature  of  the  controversy,  but  as  the  charge  is  baseless  and 
calls  for  a  reply,  we  are  constrained  to  give  it  notice  in  passing. 

In  connection  with  this  charge  Mr.  Hunter  says:  "This  committee  is 
unwilling  to  believe  that  the  Commissioner  has  for  one  reason  or  another 
permitted  large  employers  to  violate  the  law  while  selecting  only  smaller 
and  weaker  business  men  for  punishment.  There  seems  to  be  a  slight  founda- 
tion for  such  belief,  in  the  fact  that,  although,  according  to  the  Department 
itself,  a  very  large  proportion  of  disabling  accidents  occur  in  less  than  a 
half  dozen  large  factories  in  the  State,  not  a  single  large  employer  has  been 
punished  or  fined  during  the  year  on  the  ground  of  having  dangerous  or 
unguarded  machinery." 

The  statement  that  this  Department  has  singled  out  small  manufacturers 
or  those  of  any  particular  race  in  its  endeavors  to  enforce  the  laws  is  a 
perversion  of  the  facts.  It,  therefore,  seems  needless  to  say  that  on  no 
occasion  have  we  recognized  either  race,  creed  or  color  in  administering  the 
duties  of  the  office,  and  we  stamp  the  accusation  as  untrue  and  malicious. 
The  truth  is  (as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  Exhibit  K),  that  only  two  of 
the  firms  alluded  to  by  the  committee  were  located  in  what  is  generally 
termed  the  lower  East  Side  of  New  York  City.  Whether  or  not  any  of  these 
six  concerns  were  of  the  Jewish  faith  we  do  not  profess  to  know,  but  it  is  a 
matter  of  record  that  one  of  them  is  classed  with  the  largest  manufacturers 
in  New  York  City.  It  has  two  establishments,  one  being  in  Fifth  avenue, 
the  other  in  East  Thirty-second  street;  it  is  rated  at  $1,000,000  by  a  com- 
mercial agency,  and  in  1903  employed  152  workmen.  The  others  employed 
from  5  to  35  persons  and  were  rated  at  from  $3,000  to  $5,000  by  the  same 
agency. 
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Child  Labor  PBOSEcrTioNS  in  1904. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ended  with  September,  1004,  the  Department  prosecuted 
22  cases  for  violations  of  the  Child  Labor  Law.  These  cases  involved  15  firms, 
and  a  brief  court  record  of  each  case  is  herewith  submitted  and  marked 
Exhibit  L.  These  prosecutions  were  conducted  by  deputy  factory  inspectors, 
men  without  any  special  legal  training. 

Out  of  these  22  cases  there  w^ere  only  10  convictions,  although  the  com- 
plaints were  properly  drawn  and  every  effort  was  made  to  convict  the 
offenders.  The  small  number  of  convictions  demonstrates  that  there  is  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  courts  to  deal  leniently  with  violators 
of  this  law.  For  instance,  one  magistrate,  who  tried  the  case  of  a  girl  under 
16  years  of  age  without  a  certificate,  declared  that  the  offense  was  a  mere 
technical  violation,  and  the  defendant  was  acquitted.  This  non-co{5peration 
on  the  part  of  some  magistrates  has  been  very  discouraging  to  this  Depart- 
ment in  its  efforts  to  enforce  the  Child  Labor  Law  through  prosecutions.  Only 
recently  ten  cases  were  dismissed  in  New  York  City  courts  for  similar  reasons. 
In  seven  of  these  latter  cases,  which  were  tried  in  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx, 
subsequent  to  the  issuance  of  the  summons  and  prior  to  the  arraignment 
of  the  defendant  in  court  the  children  had  filed  with  the  employer  the  required 
certificates  of  the  Board  of  Health,  and  the  magistrate,  while  considering 
the  defendant  guilty,  stated  that  the  offense  was  merely  a  technical  violation 
and  dismissed  the  cases.  Our  court  record  book  shows  that  in  very  few 
instances  has  a  fine  to  exceed  $25  been  imposed,  and,  often  where  a  defendant 
has  pleaded  guilty,  sentence  has  been  suspended.  In  other  cases,  which  were 
considered  good  ones,  the  suits  were  thrown  out  of  court  without  even  accord- 
ing the  deputy  inspectois  a  hearing.  We  recall  one  case  particularly,  where 
the  defendant,  after  failing  on  three  separate  occasions  to  make  his  appear- 
ance in  court,  and  where  his  bonds  had  been  ordered  estreated,  was  finally 
brouglit  to  court  and  allowed  to  plead  guilty  and  sentence  was  suspended. 

But  there  is  another  phase  of  the  subject  to  which  your  attention  is 
particularly  invited.  It  took  no  less  than  62  full  days'  attendance  in  court 
to  prosecute  these  22  canes,  not  to  mention  the  great  amount  of  additional 
time  consumed  in  preparing  them  for  trial — such  as  the  drawing  up  of  com- 
plaints, applying  for  warrants,  securing  witnesses,  and  various  other  legal 
details  that  must  be  pursued  before  violators  can  be  taken  into  court.  The 
statistics  showing  the  number  of  orders  and  compliances  in  all  child  labor 
cases  durinsr  the  past  fiscal  year  are  not  available,  the  tables  containing  such 
information  being  now  in  course  of  preparation  to  be  presented  to  the  present 
Ijegislature;  but  as  an  illustrative  example  it  is  fair  to  consider  the  figures 
that  appear  in  the  report  for  1903.  In  that  year  orders  were  given  in  2,803 
factories  for  the  discharge  of  children  who  were  illegally  employed,  and  in 
2,795  of  these  cases  the  Department  obtained  full  compliance  with  the  law, 
while  13  firms  were  prosecuted  for  wilfully  violating  the  act  and  9  were  con- 
victed. The  orders  referred  to  were  for  the  discharge  of  children  under  14 
years  of  age  in  293  establishments,  292  compliances  being  obtained;  discharge 
of  illiterate  children  under  16  years  of  age  in  107  establishments,  107  com- 
pliances obtained;  discharge  of  children  umder  16  years  of  age  without  certifi- 
cates in  2,40;J  establishments,  2,396  compliances  obtained. 

Wo  have  shown  that  a  total  of  62  days  were  spent  in  court  by  the  Depart- 
ment in  prosecuting  the  22  cases,  involving  the  15  firms  against  whom  pro- 
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ceedings  were  instituted  last  year.  This  would  be  an  average  of  four  days 
for  each  concern — and,  this  average  is,  indeed,  a  most  moderate  one,  as  may 
be  judged  by  a  case  of  recent  date.  On  December  2,  1904,  it  came  to  the 
notice  of  our  New  York  office  that  the  Child  Labor  Law  was  being  violated 
at  the  Poyet  candy  factory  in  West  38th  street  and  by  Reed  &  Keller  in  West 
26th  street,  New  York.  As  these  were  second  offenses,  prosecutions  were 
ordered.  On  December  5th  two  deputy  factory  inspectors  began  to  gather 
the  necessary  evidence.  After  dismissing  the  children  an  investigation  dis- 
closed that  three  addresses  given  to  the  inspectors  were  fictitious.  This  neces- 
sitated considerable  searching,  and  it  it  was  not.  until  December  9th  that  the 
summonses  were  procured.  In  all  6  days  were  consumed  by  each  deputy  in 
disposing  of  these  cases. 

The  law  permits  children  between  14  and  16  years  of  age  to  work  when 
certificates  are  issued  by  boards. of  health.  These  are  called  ''manufacturing 
certificates  and  are  good  in  factories,  while  mercantile  certificates" 
are  good  in  stores.  The  qualifications  of  the  child  for  obtaining  either 
certificate  are  the  same.  Many  children  were  employed  in  factories  in 
1903  with  "  mercantile  certificates."  Others  convinced  the  inspectors  that 
they  had  their  certificates  at  home.  Yet  these  different  classes  were  reported 
as  under  16  and  the  children  ordered  discharged,  thus  helping  to  materially 
swell  the  total  of  apparent  violations  in  the  2,803  factories.  Now,  then,  if 
the  Department  undertook  (as  the  Child  Labor  Committee  evidently  would 
desire)  to  prosecute  the  entire  2,803  concerns  cited  (although  the  most  of 
them  had  complied  with  the  law,  and  prosecution  in  those  cases  would  have 
resolved  itself  into  persecution ) ,  allowing  four  days  for  each  case,  there  would 
have  been  a  total  of  11,212  days  consumed  by  the  Department  to  thus  enforce 
the  provisions  of  the  statute  relating  to  the  employment  of  children.  By 
apportioning  these  cases  equally  among  thirty-seven  deputy  factory  inspectors, 
each  inspector  would  have  used  303  days  of  his  or  her  time  on  child  labor 
cases  alone.  Other  work  of  the  Department  would,  in  consequence,  have  been 
wholly  neglected.  In  the  meanwhile,  for  instance,  what  would  have  become  of 
the  enforcement  of  the  acts  relating  to  sanitation  and  safety  of  workshops 
and  factories?  Life  and  limb  of  work  people  would  have  been  unprotected 
and  their  health  would  otherwise  have  been  imperilled.  Neither  could  we 
have  given  any  attention  to  the  inspection  of  tenemenf  workrooms. 

Inspectors  Possess  Records  op  Previous  Violations  op  the  Cuiij> 

Labor  Law. 

Chairman  Hunter  charges  (at  page  16)  : 

"A  factory  is  inspected,  and  several  children  are  found  in  violation  of  the 
law,  and  they  are  discharged.  They  may  return  on  the  following  day  and  go 
to  work  again,  as  in  most  cases  there  is  no  reinspection  to  see  whether  or 
not  the  children  do  return.  The  following  year  another  inspection  is  made  of 
the  same  factory,  and  again  several  children  are  found  illegally  employed. 
A  year  passes  by,  and  during  all  this  time  the  children  have  suffered,  but  the 
inspector,  unless  he  should  by  the  merest  chance  l>e  the  same  one  who  inspected 
the  fartorv  the  vear  before,  will  not  know  that  this  is  a  second  offence,  and  the 
Department  pursues  no  systematic  re-examination  of  the  records  to  determine 
whether  or  not  it  is  a  second  offense." 

In  reply  to  the  foregoing,  we  wish  to  state  that  each  deputy  factory  in- 
spector attached  to  the  sub-oflSce  in  New  York,  has  had  at  all  times  in  his 
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or  her  possession  a  complete  list  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  firms  from 
whose  establishments  children  were  dismissed  during  1903  and  1904.  The 
inspectors  have  this  list  whether  or  not  they  worked  in  the  district  in  the 
preceding  year. 

The  inspectors  assigned  to  up-State  districts — and  these  men  cover  the 
same  territory  each  year — retain  the  original  inspection  books,  from  which 
their  regular  reports  are  prepared.  In  covering  their  respective  districts 
it  is  necessary  for  them  to  refer  to  the  inspection  books  used  during  prior 
official  visits,  so  that  they  have  in -their  possession  a  full  record  of  any  pre- 
vioufif  violations  of  the  Labor  Law,  including  the  article  relating  to  child 
labor. 

Force  of  Deputy  Factory  Inspectors  26  Per  Cent.  Less  Than  it  Was 

IN  1900. 

In  this  connection  it  is  pertinent  to  state  that  the  It^slature  of  1899, 
owing  to  the  rapid  increase  of  factories  and  factory  employees,  increased 
the  number  of  deputy  factory  inspectors  from  36  to  50  and  appropriated  the 
necessary  funds  in  that  year,  as  well  as  in  1900,  to  pay  their  salaries  and 
traveling  expenses.  But,  in  1901,  when  the  Department  of  Labor  was  created, 
the  Legislature  provided,  and  every  year  since  then  it  has  provided,  for  thA 
payment  of  salaries  and  expenses  of  only  37  deputy  factory  inspectors,  al- 
though the  productive  industries  of  the  State  have  largely  increased  and  new 
statutes  have  been  added  to  the  long  list  required  to  be  enforced  by  the 
Department.  This  reduction  in  the  field  force  has  amounted  to  26  per  cent 
and  as  a  consequence  we  have  been  greatly  handicapped  in  our  work.  We 
have  repeatedly  asked  that  provision  be  made  for  the  restoration  of  the  full 
quota  of  deputy  factory  inspectors,  but  the  requests  have  not  been  heeded. 
Equip  the  Department  with  a  fully  sufficient  field  force  and  the  eflfectiveness 
of  its  work  in  evei-v  direction  will  be  assured. 

For  a  long  time  the  working  people  of  the  State  have  realized  the  necessity 
for  a  larger  force  of  inspectors,  and  in  1904  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
Workingmcn's  Federation  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  its  annual  report, 
which  appenied  aubsenuently  to  the  passage  of  the  amended  act  regulating 
tenement  manufacture,  declared  that  this  statute,  which  enlarges  the  powers 
of  the  Dopartnient  was  **  an  eloquent  plea  for  a  proper  force  of  inspectors, 
trhich  the  ,S7a/r  noir  lacks."  The  Executive  Board  then  made  this  appeal — 
"  Organized  Lahor  of  the  State  should  demand  that  this  Department  he  com- 
pletely equipped  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  work  the  lo/w  intends  this  Depart- 
ment to  do" 

And,  last  September  at  its  yearly  convention  held  in  Elmira,  the  Working- 
men's  Federation  of  the  State  of  New  York  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

"  Resolved :  'J 'hat  we  demand  that  the  law  in  regard  to  the  appointment 
of  fifty  f»otory  inspectors  be  enforced  and  the  full  number  be  kept  in  the  field 
at  all  times.  And  we  further  demand  that  the  appropriation  for  the  support 
of  the  Department  of  Lahor  be  increased  so  that  the  fifty  inspectors  appointed 
can  be  kept  in  the  field  at  all  times." 

Need  of  a  Special  Attorney. 
•    In  the  annual  report  for  1903  on  factory  inspection,  we  directed  attention 
to  the  need  of  a  special  attorney  to  take  charge  of  the  legal  business  of  the 
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Department   and    made   to   the   Legislature   the   following   recommendation, 
which  was  not  acted  upon: 

"That  provision  be  made  to  enable  the  Department  to  secure  the  services 
of  a  competent  attorney  who  shall  have  charge  of  all  cases  brought  by  the 
Bureau  against  those  who  violate  the  law.  The  time  lost  by  our  inspectors  is 
a  considerable  item,  and  the  unsatisfactory  results  are  attributable,  to  a  great 
extent,  to  the  fact  that  our  officers  lack  the  training  and  the  legal  knowledge 
requisite  to  the  successful  conduct  of  prosecutions.  Therefore,  in  the  interest 
of  officient  service,  this  recommendation  is  earnestly  pressed." 

Ck)NCLUSION. 

We  have  shown — 

1.  That  "child  slavery"  does  not  exist  in  this  State,  as  charged;  that  in 
1003  the  proportion  of  children  under  10  years  of  age  at  work  in^factories 
was  only  20  to  each  1,000  operatives. 

2.  That  we  can  not  specialize  in  our  duties;  that  the  immense  volume  of 
work  the  statutes  require  the  Department  to  perform  can  not  be  done  in  a 
manner  satisfactory  to  all  interests  with  our  present  inadequate  field  force, 
which  is  26  per  cent  less  than  it  was  in  1900. 

3.  That  the  Cliild  Labor  Committee  did  not  apprise  us  of  the  alleged  vio- 
lations in  the  canning  industry,  which  was  visited  by  its  representatives  at 
a  time  when  our  entire  field  force  was  stationed  in  New  York  city  investigat- 
ing numerous  complaints  made  by  labor  organizations  relative  to  violations 
on  public  contracts  of  the  Eight  Hour  and  Alien  Labor  Laws;  that  at  the 
time  the  inquiry  was  being  pursued  in  the  canning  centre,  and  in  fact  for 
several  months  thereafter,  the  committee  continued  to  file  complaints  at  our 
New  York  sub-olfice ;  that  if  complaints  regarding  the  alleged  violations  in  the 
canning  factories  had  been  sent  to  the  Department  by  the  committee  they 
would  have  received  instant  attention,  the  same  as  in  New  York  city,  where 
compliances  were  obtained. 

4.  That  every  child  employed  by  the  Chelsea  Jute  Mills  has  on  file  in  the 
office  of  that  company,  either  a  Board  of  Health  certificate  or  an  affidavit 
made  by  one  of  its  parents;  that  the  Attorney-General  holds  that  if  an  em- 
ployer has  on  file  a  Board  of  Health  certificate  he  is  absolutely  protected  in 
the  emoloyment  of  the  child  to  whom  it  belongs;  that  if  a  child  is  employed 
on  the  strength  of  a  parent's  sworn  statement  that  it  is  over  16  years 
of  age,  wo  can  not  successfully  prosecute  in  cases  where  children  are  of  for- 
eign birth;  that.,  therefore,  the  apparently  bad  condition  in  respect  to  the 
employment  of  children  in  the  Chelsea  Jute  Mills  can  not  be  charged  to  the 
failure  of  this  Department  to  perform  its  duty. 

5.  That  the  Department  repeatedly  but  unsuccessfully  sought  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Assistant  District  Attorney  assigned  by  District  Attorney  Jerome 
to  take  tiharge  of  our  legal  business  in  New  York  county. 

6.  That  conditions  do  not  warrant  a  comparison  of  the  work  in  New  York 
with  that  in  Illinois. 

7.  That  a  large  proportion  of  the  60,572  violations  of  law  during  1903 
were  of  an  administrative  character  and  were  complied  with  in  the  presence 
of  our  inspectors;  that  re-inspections  are  made  in  urgent  cases;  that  an 
insufficient  field  force  prevents  a  greater  mmiber  of  re-inspections;  that  the 
committee  unfairly  compared  the  work  of  1903  with  that  of  1901,  the  report 
for  which  year  covered  a  period  of  only  ten  months,  when  the  Department 
was  in  a  formative  state. 
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8.  That  inasmuch  as  the  courts  had  prohibited  us  from  ordering  the  erec- 
tion of  fire  escapes  on  factory  buildings  in  Greater  New  York  we  were  not 
responsible,  as  charged,  for  the  loss  of  life  by  fire  in  the  factory  of  the 
Brooklyn  Chair  Company. 

9.  That  our  improved  methods  of  obtaining  accident  statistics  accounts  for 
an  apparent  increase  of  recorded  accidents. 

10.  That  the  149  deaths  reported  in  1903  were  not  due  to  unguarded 
machinery. 

11.  That  the  Department  has  not,  in  its  prosecutionSi  discriminated  in 
favor  of  large  manufacturers  nor  against  the  members  of  any  particular 
race  or  creed. 

12.  That  we  have  obtained  compliances  in  all  cases  called  to  our  attention 
of  violations  of  the  Child  Labor  Law;  that  in  the  event  of  a  second  offense 
manufacturers  are  prosecuted;  that  the  small  number  of  convictions  in  child 
labor  cases  indicates  that  there  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  some  magis- 
trates to  deal  leniently  with  violators  of  the  law,  these  magistratee  consid- 
ering such  violations  of  a  technical  nature. 

1.3.  That  our  inspectors  possess  records  of  previous  violations  of  the  Child 
Labor  Law. 

14.  That  there  is  need  for  a  special  attorney  to  take  charge  of  the  Depart- 
ment's legal  business. 

In  conclusion  we  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  Department  has 
done  its  best  to  enforce  all  the  laws  that  have  come  within  its  province, 
and  if  the  Child  Labor  Committee  had  reported  to  us  the  alleged  violations 
the  same  as  the  Labor  Unions  do,  the  Department  would  have  dealt  with 
them  Instantly,  and  there  would  not  have  been  any  cause  for  complaint. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  McMACKIN, 

Oommiasioner  of  Labor. 
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I. 

MEDIATION  AND  ARBITRATION. 

The  number  of  labor  disputes  in  the  fiscal  jear  1904  (124)  was 
below  the  average,  but  in  magnitude  they  surpassed  any  other 
recent  year  except  1903.  The  number  of  employees  directly  con- 
cerned in  the  disputes  of  1904  was  57,308  as  compared  with  22,000 
in  1901,  34,000  in  1902  and  100,000  in  1903;  but  last  year  the  num- 
ber of  workers  who  without  being  active  participants  in  disputes 
were  thrown  out  of  work  thereby  greatly  exceeded  such  number  in 
1903,  so  that  the  total  number  of  workers  directly  and  indirectly 
involved  in  the  disputes  of  1904  (108,533)  fell  little  short  of  that 
of  the  previous  year  (118,391).  The  total  amount  of  working 
time  lost  as  a  consequence  of  disputes  in  1904  was  likewise  nearly 
SB  large  as  in  1903. 

Only  one  formal  request  came  to  the  Board  for  its  intervention 
in  a  dispute,  despite  the  fact  that  it  offered  its  services  in  substan- 
tially all  of  the  disputes  that  came  under  its  notice.  In  seven 
other  cases  the  Board  on  its  own  initiative  undertook  to  effect  an 
adjustment  of  differences  between  employers  and  employees.  The 
result  of  its  mediation  in  the  eight  disputes  was  as  follows : 

January  1.  Albany  livery  employees,  100  involved.  Mediator  of 
Industrial  Disputes  GilJeland  arranged  for  a  conference,  but 
employees  failed  to  appoint  conference  committee.  Other 
efforts  of  Board  unsuccessful  and  dispute  was  finally  settled 
March  7  by  representatives  of  the  union  and  the  employers- 
association.     (For  additional  particulars,  see  page  79,  post.) 

January  5.  Buffalo  electrical  workers  numbering  100.  Deputy 
Commissioner  Lundrigan  interviewed  both  parties  separately, 
but  they  would  make  no  concessions  and  dispute  was  not 
settled  until  March  18,  at  a  conference  between  representa- 
tives of  the  union  and  the  employers'  association.  (Addi- 
tional particulars  page  61.) 

April  1.  Newburgh  carpenters  numbering  150.  Mediator  Qille- 
land  in  interviews  held  on  April  4-5  recommended  conferences. 
Dispute  settled  at  jt  conference  April  14  between  repre- 
sentatives of  the  union  and  the  employers'  ajssociation.  (Ad- 
ditional particulars  page  66.) 
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April  1.  Newburgh  painters  numbering  100.  Mediator  Oilleland 
recommended  conferences.  Dispute  adjusted  April  20 
through  conference  of  employers  and  union.  (Additional 
particulars  page  66.) 

May  2.  Buffalo  masons,  numbering  400.  Deputy  Commissioner 
Lundrigan  arranged  a  conference  between  committees  of  em- 
ployers and  employees,  which  failed  to  reach  a  settlement  and 
strikers  returned  to  work  under  old  conditions  June  15.  (Ad- 
ditional particulars  page  63.) 

May  2.  New  York  carriage  and  wagon  workers  numbering  2,800. 
Mediator  Gilleland  unable  to  arrange  a  conference  owing  to 
refusal  of  employers.  Dispute  terminated  June  11.  (Addi- 
tional particulars  page  91.) 

May  18.  New  York  harbor  freight  handlers  numbering  1,000. 
Deputy  Commissioner  interviewed  both  parties  May  21,  but 
could  not  adjust  the  dispute.  Strikers  returned  to  work  May 
81  under  former  conditions.     (Additional  particulars  page 

87.) 

June  15.  Cohoes  team  drivers  numbering  50.  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner Lundrigan  arranged  a  conference  on  application  of  the 
men's  union.  Settlement  effected  June  18.  (Additional  par- 
ticulars page  83.) 

From  the  foregoing  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Bureau 
succeeded  in  adjusting  one  of  these  disputes  and  contributed  to 
the  settlement  ultimately  reached  in  two  other  difficulties.  In  a 
fourth  case  the  conference  arranged  by  the  Board  failed  to  result 
in  a  settlement  and  in  the  remaining  four  disputes  the  Board  was 
unable  to  arrange  any  conference  at  all  between  the  employer  and 
the  employed. 

The  number  and  magnitude  of  disputes  caused  by  demands  for 
higher  wages  or  shorter  hours  of  labor  did  not  assume  the  relative 
importance  of  previous  years,  while  proposed  reductions  in  wages 
involved  more  wage  earners  than  did  proposed  advances.  The  lead- 
ing cause  of  strikes  and  lockout  in  1904,  however,  was  the  method 
of  bargaining  itself  rather  than  the  terms  of  the  bargain.  "  Becog- 
nition  of  the  union/'  in  general,  or  of  some  particular  union  as 
against  another  union,  abolition  of  the  sympathetic  strike,  the 
employment  of  union  men  only,  and  similar  questions  regarded 
by  one  side  or  the  other  to  be  of  fundamental  importance  led  all 
other  causes  of  dispute  in  1904.  The  employers,  who  have  but 
lately  formed  trade  associations  for  united  action  along  parallel 
lines  with  the  trade  unions,  won  the  great  majority  of  such  dis- 
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putes,  and  especially  the  larger  ones.  In  the  leading  manufactur- 
ing industry  of  New  York  City — the  clothing  industry — the  asso- 
ciated employers  successfully  carried  out  their  resolution  to  do 
away  with  the  so-called  "  closed  shop,"  but  the  garment  makers' 
unions  were  not  destroyed.  Experience  alone  will  tell  whether 
they  can  maintain  their  existence  with  the  joint  trade  agreement 
no  longer  in  force. 

Of  all  the  disputes  in  1904  the  employers  won  04,  lost  20  and 
compromised  34.  A  majority  of  the  compromises  were  partial  vic- 
tories for  the  workmen  as  they  occurred  in  disputes  for  higher 
wages  or  shorter  hours,  but  on  the  whole  it  is  clear  that  the  work- 
men did  not  make  the  substantial  gains  to  which  they  were  accus- 
tomed in  previous  years. 
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STATISTICS  OF  STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS. 


In  the  year  ended  September  30,  1904,  the  Bureau  of  Mediation 
and  Arbitration  compiled  reports  of  124  labor  disputes,  including 
in  that  term  both  strikes  and  lockouts  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
words.  The  record  does  not  of  course  include  the  innumerable 
petty  disputes  in  individual  factories,  for  the  Bureau  makes  no 
attempt  to  obtain  information  of  strikes  in  which  fewer  than  ten 
employees  are  involved,  save  in  the  exceptional  cases  when  such 
small  disputes  continue  for  weeks  or  months.  Last  year's 
record  includes  one  dispute  involving  fewer  than  10  employees. 
21  involving  10  but  less  than  20  employees,  30  involving  from  20 
to  49,  25  from  50  to  99,  18  from  100  to  199,  12  from  200  to  499. 
and  17  more  than  500  employees  each.* 

The  total  number  of  employees  actively  concerned  in  the  124 
disputes  was  57,308,  while  the  number  thrown  out  of  work  by 
i-eason  of  the  cessation  of  operations  was  nearly  as  large  (51,225) . 
The  aggregate  number  of  work  days  lost  by  all  employees  was  3,- 
500,000,  which  is  larger  than  the  number  in  any  of  the  preceding 
years  for  which  similar  records  exist,  with  the  exception  of  1903 : 

INDUSTRIAL  DISPUTES  IN  NEW  YORK,  1901-1904. 


Ybab  Endbd 
Shpt  80. — 
1901  (9mo8.). 
1902 

1904 


Number. 

126 
142 
202 
124 


No.   OF  ElCPLOTEBS — 

Affected 
Directly     Indirectly  directly  or  <■ 


Duration:  Numbbb  of  Wobk- 
ma  Days  Lost. 


oonoemed.  involTed.  indirectly.    Directly.    Indirectly.      Total. 

22,097  22.846  44.943       497,596      317,501         815,097 

84,380  8,681  38,070      502,774        70,511         573,285 

100,133  18,258  118,391  3,473.091       685.653     4,158,744 

57.808  51,225  108,533  1.840,554  1,658,907    3,499,461 


*  The  following  table  exhibits  at  once  the  duration  of,  and  number  of  employees  inrolved 
in,  the  disputes  of  1904: 


Emplotbes. 

2  days 
or  less. 

8-4 
days. 

5-7 
days. 

8-14 
days. 

15-21 
days. 

22-30 

days. 

31-60 
days. 

61-90 
days. 

91-120 
days. 

1120  + 
days. 

Total 

1-9 

1 

1 

10-19 

7 
5 

2 
5 

4 
2 
1 

1 

3 
6 
5 

*'3 

4 
4 
4 
4 
2 
4 

1 
2 
3 

""3 
2 

1 

""2 

3 
3 

4 
8 
2 
5 

1 
••2 

21 

20-49 

1 

1 
2 

1 
1 

1 

30 

960-09 

25 

100-199 

1 
2 

1 

18 

200-499 

12 

500+ 

""3 

17 

Total 

16 

15 

17 

22 

7 

8 

25 

7 

1 

6 

124 
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In  these  statistics  each  year  is  credited  with  the  disputes  begun 
in  that  year;  hence  the  great  dispute  in  the  New  York  building 
industry  which  began  iQ  May,  1903,  and  continued  a  full  year  in  a 
few  trades  is  entirely  credited  to  the  year  1903.  If  the  time  lost 
in  that  dispute  subsequent  to  October  1,  1903,  had  been  credited 
to  the  fiscal  year  1904,  in  which  it  occurred,  the  past  year's  record 
for  duration  of  labor  disputes  would  probably  have  been  worse 
than  that  of  1903. 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  figures  for  1904  is  the  prominence 
assumed  by  the  indirect  efl'ect  of  disputes.  While  the  number  of 
employees  directly  concerned  was  little  more  than  one-half  as 
large  as  in  1903,  the  number  indirectly  involved  and  the  conse- 
quent loss  of  employment  on  their  part  was  much  larger  than  ever 
before.  In  four  of  the  five  principal  disputes  of  the  year,  in  fact, 
the  time  lost  by  those  indirectly  affected  exceeded  that  lost  by  the 
active  participants:  as  may  be  observed  in  the  table  on  the  oppo- 
site page. 

The  principal  dispute  of  the  year  was  that  undertaken  by  the 
garment  workers  of  New  York  City  upon  the  posting  of  "  open 
shop"  notices  by  their  employers  in  June;  at  the  end  of  seven 
weeks  the  employees  returned  to  work  under  the  "  open  shop  '* 
policy.  Just  before  this  dispute  began,  there  had  terminated  a 
strike  of  the  masters  and  pilots'  union,  which  had  effectually  tied 
up  navigation  on  the  Great  Lakes  from  the  opening  of  the  season 
to  the  middle  of  June ;  this  strike,  also  concerned  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  "  closed  shop  "  policy,  resulted  in  the  entire  defeat 
and  disruption  of  the  union.  Still  earlier  in  the  year  the  brick- 
layers' helpers  in  New  York  City  had  struck  against  a  change  in 
their  working  schedule  and  for  subsequent  recognition  of  their 
union  and,  with  the  bricklayers,  were  idle  for  a  month  before 
terms  of  agreement  were  arrived  at.  In  August  a  number  of  the 
.building  trades  (including  carpenters,  electrical  workers,  tile- 
layers,  etc.)  were  involved  in  a  dispute  that  is  still  unsettled; 
while  some  of  the  workmen  have  had  employment  from  con- 
tractors outside  of  the  employers'  organization,  the  estimatted 
amount  of  lost  time  is  very  large,  even  to  the  end  of  S^tember. 

These  four  disputes  involved,  directly  or  indirectly  upwards  of 
10,000  workers.  None  of  the  others  affected  as  many  as  5,000  em- 
ployees; but  several,  owing  to  their  long  continuation,  caused  a 
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large  loss  of  employment.  Chief  among  these  was  the  disastrous 
strike  of  600  glove  cutters  in  Fulton  county  against  the  "  open 
shop,"  which  lasted  from  December  21,  1903,  to  June  28,  1904. 
Still  more  prolonged  was  the  dispute  of  500  asphalt  workers  in 
New  York  City  and  that  of  78  shoe  workers  in  Rochester.  Full 
particulars  of  these  and  the  other  principal  eighteen  disputes  will 
be  found  in  Chapter  III. 
The  following  table  shows  the — 

DISPUTES  IN  1904.  BY  INDUSTRIES. 


INDUSTRY. 


1.  Stone  and  day  products 

2.  Matalfl,  machinery,  etc 

3.  Wood  manufactures 

4.  Leather  and  rubber  goods 

5.  Chemicals  oils,  etc 

6.  Pi^r  and  pulp 

7.  Printing 

8.  Textiles 

0.  Clothing,  millinery,  etc 

10.  Food,  tobacco  and  liquors... 

11.  Builaing  industry 

12.  Transportation  and  communi- 

cation  , 

Total 


Number 

of 
disputes. 


NUICBBB 

OF  Emplotkxb. 


Directly 
concerned. 


2 
24 
3 
6 
1 
6 
6 
9 
8 
7 
40 

14 


124 


510 

7.688 

114 

794 

75 

485 

2.228 

861 

12,483 

1.250 

25.209 

6.151 


Indirectly       Total, 
affected. 


57.308 


927 

5 

2.005 


170 

25.140 

13 

12.285 

10.680 


51.225 


510 

8,515 

110 

2,790 

75 

485 

2.228 

531 

37,623 

1.263 

37,554 

16.831 


Duration 

in  working 

days. 


108.533 


5.070 

242.449 

825 

401,815 

525 

3.099 

68.429 

17.528 

930.517 

43.866 

1.209.574 

575.764 


3.499.461 


While  the  largest  single  dispute  of  the  year  was  in  the  clothing 
industry,  there  were  two  extensive  protracted  disputes  in  the 
building  industry,  in  consequence  of  which  that  business  as  usual 
takes  the  lead  in  amount  of  time  lost  through  disputes.  But 
building  mechanics  never  work  steadily  throughout  the  year  and 
a  considerable  part  of  the  time  lost  in  one  period  is  made  up  by 
more  ample  employment  in  a  later  period.  Workers  in  freight 
transportation  also  appear  prominently  in  the  table.  The  fourth 
largest  number  of  employees  involved  was  in  the  metal  trades, 
but  the  time  lost  therein  was  considerably  under  that  lost  in  the 
leather  trades,  owing  to  the  duration  of  the  glove  cutters'  dispute 
through  more  than  six  months. 

There  were  six  disputes  that  lasted  upwards  of  twenty  weeks, 
8  between  10  and  20  weeks;  25  from  5  to  10  weeks  (31-60  days) ; 
8  from  22  to  30  days ;  7  from  15  to  21  days ;  22  from  8  to  14  days ; 
17,  5-7  days;  15,  3-4  days  and  16,  2  days  or  less  (page  13). 
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Gausbs  and  Resui/ts  of  Disputes. 

Tables  III,  IV  and  VI  at  the  end  of  this  chapter  show  the 
causes  and  results  of  disputes  in  the  several  industries  and  in  the 
various  localities.    A  summary  of  Table  III  is  given  below : 


CAUSE  OR  OBJECT. 


IneiQsoe  of  wagM , 

Reduction  of  wagei 

Rcdudjoo  of  boun , 

I^onser  hours 

Trade  unioninn 

Eroploymeiit  of  pnrticalar  pentnff . . 

Working  arrsmtrmrnta 

Payment  of  wages 

Sympnthetie 

M  isoeUaneoiis 


Total. 


IftncBiB  or  DiBnrnE&  am  Em- 

FLOYEB  DlSCCTLT  GOKCBanD. 


Won  by 
Employera 


2.728 

885 

666 

74 

15.872 

96 

1.361 


(3V 
(1) 


1.618 
30 


(64)    28,330 


Won  by 
Workmen. 


(0)  2,607 


(2) 


30 


887 

300 

12 

05 


(3)      284 


(26)  8.665 


Com> 

|Nom- 

ised. 


(16)  4.760 
(6)  10.294 
(8)      3^ 


(6)   1.S8J 

aViio 


(3)  13.863 


(34)30.333 


Total  Numm  or 


Dis- 
putes. 


49 
12 
9 
2 
80 
4 
6 
2 
3 
7 


Empbyecs 

directly 
concerned 


124 


10,085 

11.179 

1.093 

74 

17.628 

396 

1.623 

06 

1.618 

13,627 


57,308 


Dajr'tirork 
k)Bi  by  thoss 

dimtly 
oonoemcd. 


226.901 
292.960 
43,396 
620 
703.780 
I  1,628 
[54.868 
Y  205 
r44,472 
471.865 


1,840.554 


While  demands  for  higher  wages  brought  on  more  disputes  than 
other  causes  in  1904  as  in  preceding  years,  these  were  mostly  small 
affairs,  participated  in  by  only  10,085  of  the  57,308  persons  di- 
rectly concerned  in  disputes.  In  fact,  disputes  brought  on  by  pro- 
posed reductions  in  wages  involved  a  larger  number  of  workers 
(11,179)  and  caused  greater  loss  of  employment  (292,969  days). 
But  the  principal  cause  of  disputes  in  1904  was  the  mode  of  bar- 
gaining itself,  which  arose  from  the  refusal  of  various  employers 
to  renew  or  enter  into  agreements  with  bodies  of  employees; 
17,628  employees  were  concerned  in  disputes  of  this  class  and  they 
lost  703,730  days  of  work.  There  was  a  notable  diminution  of 
strikes  for  shorter  hours  of  work,  whereas  the  proposed  lengthen- 
ing of  the  work-day  for  the  first  time  in  years  appears  as  a  cause 
of  contention.  Under  '^  miscellaneouB  "  or  mixed  causes  is  classi- 
fied the  New  York  City  building  trades'  lockout  beginning 
August  8. 

The  results  of  disputes  as  tabulated  in  Table  IV  were  as 
follows : 


Number  of 
disputes. 

Won  by  employert 64 

Won  by  employees 26 

(3ompromlsed 84 

Total liJ 

9 


Establish- 
ments. 

Strikers. 

Workinar 

days  lost  by 

employees 

dfreetly 

oonoemed. 

251 

77 

474 

23,320 

8.655 

80,333 

821.507 

18,556 

1.000,481 

809 

57.308 

1,840,664 
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€k)mparativel7  few  of  the  strikers  won  their  contests  completely, 
but  while  many  were  defeated  the  majority  made  some  gain 
through  compromise,  which  ended  the  more  important  disputes. 
While  the  table  mentioned  reveals  the  results  for  each  industry, 
it  is  of  greater  interest  to  consider  the  results  in  connection  with 
causes,  as  tabulated  in  Table  III. 

Demands  for  Increased  Wages. — The  manufacturing  industries 
most  affected  by  strikes  for  higher  wages  in  1904  were  the  vehicle 
and  iron  and  steel  industries ;  but  of  the  ten  disputes  in  those  in- 
dustries none  was  entirely  successful.  The  employers  won  five 
of  the  smaller  disputes  and  compromised  the  remaining  five,  in- 
cluding the  more  important  ones.  In  other  manufacturing  indus- 
tries the  number  of  strikes  for  higher  wages  was  small  and  their 
significance  smaller  still.  In  transportation,  however,  there  were 
nine  strikes  in  which  3,700  employees  were  concerned;  six  of  these 
were  lost,  but  the  largest  one — that  of  livery  stable  employees  in 
New  York  City — was  won.  In  the  building  trades  1,700  workmen 
struck  for  higher  wages  and  762  were  successful,  488  partially  suc- 
cessful and  453  unsuccessful.  The  gains  were  largely  in  New 
York  City. 

Reduction  of  Wages. — ^With  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  dis- 
putes precipitated  by  the  refusal  of  employees  to  accept  a  reduc- 
tion in  wages  proposed  by  their  employers  were  of  minor  import- 
ance. The  case  of  the  bricklayers'  helpers  in  New  York  City, 
which  accounted  for  9,900  of  the  11,179  strikers  in  this  class,  was 
complicated  by  counter  demands  such  as  request  for  recognition  of 
the  union.  On  that  account  the  final  result  js  accounted  a  com- 
promise, but  in  resisting  the  proposed  reduction  of  wages,  the 
workmen  were  successful.  In  four  disputes,  the  workmen  secured 
a  compromise  of  the  reduction  proposed  by  the  employer. 

Reduction  of  Hours. — Of  1,083  workmen  who  struck  for  shorter 
hours  of  work,  656  failed  completely,  397  obtained  partial  success 
and  only  30  complete  success.  The  largest  dispute  in  this  class 
was  that  of  400  clothing  cutters  in  Rochester  for  the  eight-hour 
day  already  enforced  in  their  trade  in  New  York  City  and  other 
centers.  This  strike  is  nominally  in  existence  yet,  but  the  strikers' 
places  were  substantially  all  filled  by  the  end  of  the  year  1903. 
The  Rochester  carriage  and  wagon  workers,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  partially  successful  in  their  demand. 
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An  echo  of  the  cutters'  strike  of  1903  is  seen  in  the  strike  of 
nineteen  cutters  in  June,  1904,  against  the  restoration  of  the  nine- 
hour  schedule  in  a  factory  that  had  accepted  the  eight-hour  day. 
The  other  strike  against  longer  hours  was  one  of  55  hod  carriers 
in  Syracuse. 

Trade  Unionism, — Methods  of  bargaining  a^  previously  sug- 
gested, caused  more  trouble  between  employers  and  workmen  in 
1904  than  any  other  difference  of  opinion  of  the  30  disputes  under 
this  head ;  the  employees  won  sixteen,  the  workmen  eight  and  the 
remaining  six  were  compromised.  The  sixteen  disputes  won  by 
the  employers,  however,  include  all  the  more  important  ones, 
while  those  won  by  employees  were  small  affaire,  mostly  in  the 
building  trades.  The  largest  strike  of  the  year,  that  of  the  New 
Tork  clothing  trades,  turned  on  the  question  of  the  open  shop  and 
was  lost  by  the  workmen.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  glove 
makers'  strike  in  Fulton  county,  and  the  boiler  makers'  strike  in 
New  York  City.  But  the  strike  of  the  asphalt  workers  in  New 
York  City  for  recognition  was  in  part  successful. 

Working  Arrangements,  Etc. — Of  the  four  strikes  against  the 
employment  of  particular  persons  involving  396  employees,  the 
principal  one  (300  paper  makers  in  Glens  Falls)  was  won  by  the 
men.  Disputies'  about  working  rules  involved  1,523,  of  whom 
1,200  were  marine  firemen  employed  on  steamers  sailing  from  New 
York.  That  strike  and  most  of  the  others  were  lost.  Two  minor 
strikes  to  enforce  payment  of  wages  were  won  by  the  workmen. 

Sympathetic  and  Various. — ^Three  strikes  are  classed  as  sym- 
pathetic— that  of  1,018  butchers  in  New  York  City,  in  sympathy 
with  the  Chicago  butcher  workmen;  that  of  350  bricklayers  in 
Buffalo,  who  refused  to  lay  brick  on  concrete,  to  show  their  sym- 
pathy with  the  stone  masons  on  ertrike;  that  of  250  shipbuilders 
in  Buffalo.    The  three  disputes  were  lost  by  the  workmen. 

Of  the  seven  disputes  classed  under  the  head  of  miscellaneous 
or  mixed  causes,  the  only  important  ones  were  those  in  the  litho- 
graphic trades  (compromised)  and  in  the  building  trades  of  New 
York  City,  which  is  still  pending. 
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MODB    OF    SbTTLBUXNT. 

Table  V  shows  how  disputes  were  settled  in  each  industry  and 
may  be  summarized  as  follows: 


SvnuBD  Bt— 

Diraet  negotiationB 

Strikers'  return  to  work  on  employer's  terms. 

Replacement  of  striking  employees 

Mediation  or  ooncUiation 

Arbitration  of  trade  boards 

Arbitration  o(  individuals 

No  settlement 


Number  of 
employees 
affected 
Number  of  (directly  and 
disputes.       indiicotly). 

56            11.854 
29             60.134 

31 

4 
1 
1 
2 

2.083 
2.712 

18,359 
300 

13.091 

Total 124  108.533 

While  a  majority  of  the  disputes  were  settled  by  direct  nego- 
tiations between  the  disputants,  the  number  of  employees  affected 
by  such  adjustment  was  smaller  than  the  number  that  returned  to 
work  on  the  employer's  terms.  Many  disputes  ended  by  the  re- 
placement of  employees  with  new  hands,  but  these  were  almost  all 
small  affairs.  One  of  the  large  disputes  (that  of  the  bricklayers' 
helpers  in  New  York  City)  was  submitted  to  the  arbitration  of  a 
trade  board  and  a  second  one  (that  of  300  paper  makers  in  Glens 
Falls)  to  the  arbitration  of  a  committee  of  three  pastors  of  local 
churches.  Four  disputes  are  set  down  as  influenced  by  mediation 
or  conciliation;  these  were  the  general  lithographic  dispute,  in 
which  the  National  Civic  Federation  arranged  successful  confer- 
ences ;  the  strike  of  500  iron  miners  at  Lyon  Mountain,  declared 
off  through  the  mediation  of  a  local  pastor,  the  strike  of  the 
Cohoes  teamsters  brought  to  an  end  by  a  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Arbitration,  and  that  of  Newburgh  street  railway  em- 
ployees adjusted  by  a  local  member  of  the  State  Railroad 
Commission. 

Localities  in  Which  Disputes  Took  Place. 

The  final  table  (VI)  exhibits  the  total  number  of  disputes,  with 
causes  and  results,  in  each  city  and  village  of  the  state.  The  lo- 
calities principally  affected  were  the  following: 

Aqoreoatb  Duration: 
Work  Datb  Lost  Bt  Tbosb 

EmPLOTSKB  AFntCTSD 


Directly     Indirectbr     Total 


Disputes  Directly  Indirectly  concerned  aSected 

The  Stote 124  67,306  61,225  1,840,654  1,658,007  3,409,461 

NewYorkaty 42  46,600  36,080  1,400,849  866,090  2.365.030 

Buffalo 12  2.380  12,228  85.323  485.840      571,168 

QloversviUe  and  Johnstown.  1  600  2.000  90,000  300,000      390,000 
New    York,     Buffak)     and 

Rochester 1  2.118     63,540     63,540 

Booheator 8  1,031     56,188     65.188 
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As  usual  the  vast  majority  of  the  persons  engaged  in  labor  dis- 
putes are  New  York  City  workers.  In  Buffalo  there  was  not  a 
large  number  of  active  participants  in  disputes,  but  an  unusual 
number  affected.  The  only  minor  industrial  center  that  ranked 
among  the  large  cities  in  1904  was  Fulton  county,  which  exx>eri- 
enced  aiiother  disastrous  dispute  in  its  industrial  mainstay, — the 
glove  industry.  In  no  other  locality  than  the  above-mentioned 
was  there  as  many  as  1,000  workers  involved  in  disputes  last  year, 
and  in  none  did  the  amount  of  lost  time  exceed  10,000  work  days. 
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TABLE  L— DETAILED  STATEMENT  OF  DISPUTES  RE 


BiTABUBBiaim  ImroLTiDi 


LOCAUTT  AND  INDUBTRT. 


Na 


Closed,  i  Total  I 
Na 


BlNNXWATKB  AND 

Eddtvillb. 
Cement  works 


Kddtvlllb. 
C«fly|nt  works 


2; 

1' 


EHPLOnBB. 


Dulu 


Occupation. 


500  Cement  workers . 


lOlStevedom. 
♦Others 


NUMBSX  ZNTOLTSD. 


Di- 
rectly. 


Indi- 
rectly. 


Date.       I  Days. 


Total 


500' 


10 


I.  STONE  AND 


500ii^oy.  2-12/03       10 


10.Bfar.3l-  7 

April7' 


NsW  YOBK  CiTT. 

Diamond  catting 


Tin-fofl  mDl. 


Wat  eh  ease  factorieB . 


BTTfTAlO. 

Horseshoeing 


601 


COBOES. 

Rolling  mill 


Lton  Moumtaxn. 
Iron  mine 


r 


Syraccbe. 
Wagon  spring  factory. . . 


Foundry 


TjtOT. 


Utica. 
Boiler  makers.., 


Heater  works. 


41. 


33 


N«w  York  Citt.      | 
Boiler  making  and  ship-i    33 
building. 

Elevator  buiUing i     ISl  13)      830 


n.  METALS,  MACHINERY 

x-a  Metal 


1 

1 

30 

1 

186 
(27) 

4 

120 
260 
(20) 

Cutters,  polishers,  setters 


Tin-foil  woiken. 


(Thereof  women). 

Watch  ease  engravera . , 

Others 

(Thereof  women). 


90 

76 

120 


97|HorseBhoen. 


143 
120 
500 

1,500 


Puddlers,  muck  roUers, 

finishers,  shearmen. 
Tube  workers 


Miners. 


Boiler  maken  and  ironj 
ship-builders  ft  helpers 

I 

Elevator  oonatruetors  ft 
millwrights. 


1 '       40,  Spring  makers . 


1 


1         02  Iron  moldcrs. 


7 1  Boiler  makers. 


7|Helpeis , 

22;  Others. 
2501  Iron  molders  and  oor»- 

I    makeia. 
210  Others. 


80 


143 


250! 

1,400 
830 

12; 
50, 


170l 


30|Aug.  22-Sfv. 
;    26. 

75;  Mar.  28-Apr. 

!    27. 

120!Oct  22.  *03- 
...ljan.li*04. 


81 
27 
80 


80 


3.  Iron,  and 
May  23-July      54 

2a         I 


120 


143|July20. 
120 


250       500  Mar.  11-14... 


l,400:May4-Aug.6 
830  Apr  11-0.... 


28. 


12 


40'Juhr  26-Aug. 


m^ 


62  Apr.   1»-May 
9. 


7 1  June  1-Sept, 


7' 
80 


7i 


10 


250,Mar.  17-Apr. 
i    30. 


24 

82 
9 

10 
18 

88 
30 


•Not 
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PORTED  IN  THE  YEAR  ENDED  SEPTEMBER  30,  1904. 


TION. 


AOGRKOATS  DATS  LOST. 


Di- 
recUy. 


Indi<    I 
rcctly.  '   Total 


CLAY  PRODUCTS. 


Allboxd  Causb  or 
Objict. 


RXBCLT. 


Hods  or  Smuncmr— 
RncABxn. 


5.000, 
70 


6 ,000  Against  10  per  cent  reduo- ,  Wages  reduced  10  per  cent — ;  Striken  returned  to  work, 
tion  in  wages. 


70 


Against  reduction  of  pay  by  i  Wages  reduced j Strikers  returned  to  work. 

change  from  piece  to  time!  * 

rates. 


AND  APPARATUS. 

Goods. 


930 
2.000 
9,G00 


9301  For  30  per  cent  increase  in  Wages  advanced  20  per  cent' Direct  uMotiations  between 

and  weekly  hours  reduced,    firm  and  the  unbn. 


wages. 
I 
2 .000'  For  recognition  of  union . 


9.600 


For  increase  of  wages. 


from  57  to  54. 
Strike  failed 

1 

Strike  failed 


Most  of  the  strikers  returned 
to  work.  Places  of  re- 
mainder were  filled. 

Strikers  returned  to  woik  or 
their  placet  were  filled. 


Sted  Prodacts. 


•4,320t 4,320[For  advance  in  wages  of  50,Retum  to  work  with  promise! Conferences    of    reiiresenta- 

crnts  per  day.  reduction     of  25  cent  advance  and  rt^;    tivesof  master  horseshoen' 


.  of  hours  on  Saturday  from 
i  9  to  8,  and  use  cd  union 
I    htbeL 


dticUon  of  one  hour  on  Sat-     association  with  union  com- 


urday  to  oommenoe  April  1, 
>    1905. 


143 


025' 


120 


260 


2tt3  For  reinstatement  of  dis- Discharged  man  reinstated... 
^      chamed  union  member. 


mlttee    and    international 
union  officers. 

Direct   negotiations   of   the 
parties. 


875!  For  increase  of  wages,  week-, Strike  declared  off  upon  prom-  Conciliation    by    pastor    of 
ly  payment  of  wages  andi    ise  of  company  to  adjust     Catholic  church, 
better  terms  at  company's!    grievancea 

store.  I 

SO.OOOJ !    80,000  For  closed  shop jStrike  failed Strikers  returned  to  work  so 

'I  >    far  as  places  had  not  been 

filled.   (See  Chap.  III). 


7,470; 


120i 


000: 


616 


280 


21H 


B16 


7.470 


400 


For  increase  in  wages  and 
other  modifications  in  an- 
nual agreement 


Against  10  per  cent  reduc- 
tion in  wages. 


Compromise    agreement    in- 
duding  advanced  wages. 


Conference  of  representatives 
of  the  employers  and  the 
union.  (See  C%ape.  UI 
and  IV.) 


Wages  reduced  10  per  cent. . .  { Strikers'  places  filled  with  new 

I    hands  after  plant  had  shut 
down  for  10  days. 


1,1 16' For  increase  in  wages,  re- i Strike  failed  Dispute    never    terminated. 


duct  ion    of    hours    and 
union  shop. 


1 .232|For  rcductitm  nf  Tmurs  from 
from  10  to  0  p«T  Ha\-. 


5.1501      3.1201      S.370 


AKJiin!<t  20  per  cent  reduo- 

tlDTl  of  WJMJPK, 


but  plant  resumed  opnar 
tion  with  new  (non-union) 
hands. 


Hours  reduced  to  9  per  day.  Gonferenoes  of  firm  with  union 
General  agreement  signed.  •    committee.  (Na  37,  (Thap. 

Success  for  W  strikers  in  one  Dispute  never  terminated, 
firm  after  being  out  nine  but  the  three  firms  rt*- 
days;  failure  for  remaining  sumed  operation  with  new 
124  in  the  other  three  firms .      (non-union)  hand^ 


reportcdi 
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Table  z. — Continued. 


EBTABUBHiairra  Ikvoltxd. 


Emplotsbs. 


LOCALITY  AND  INDUSTBY.    Na  i  QoMd. 


Waldkn. 
Rlngine  works — 


Steam  pump  works. . 


Total 
No. 


Occupation. 


I'iOi Machinists,  etc. 


NUMBBK  nrroLTBD. 


Di- 
rcctly. 


Indi- 
rectly. 


Total. 


DUHA 


Date 


Days. 


20. Iron  moldcrs  and  core- 
makers. 
90' Others. 


n.  METALS,  MACHINERY 
3.  Iron  and  Steel 


20 
20 


20  May  24-June       11 
20  March  14-17.         4 


WATBttVUET. 

Foundry 


ISMoldersaod  corcmakers.           18, 
43|Otber8. 


10 


181. \pr.  26-27. 
10 


Iit:rr\La 
Ship-hiiildini; — 


Shi]>-biiildinf;. 


Ship'biiilding. 


2' 
1 


30  BlacksmithB.  fitters,  car- 
penters,   helpers    and, 
labnrersL 
87  Ship  carpenters  and  calk-i 

<    ers. 
763  Others. 

250;  Iron  ship  builders 

400'Other8 


4-IO.  ConyeyanceSp  Instru 

10  20        aOJMarch  31-  3 

'  April  a 


87 
250 


87; May  26-  89 

,  Sept «. 


2501  Sept.  9-20.  10 

400       400 


Coaster  brake  fac«or\' . , 


Nkw  York  City. 
Carriage  and  wagon  mak- 
ing. 


16 
79 


Tool  makers 

Machine  hands,  polishersj 
and  laborers. 


13 


13; Oct.  24-31. 
1903. 


234         234|  2, 800: Carriage      and 
'     workers. 


wagon!    2.800; i  2,800  May  2-June 

!  ■  '  11. 


36 


Piano  factory 


200i  Piano  makcn. 


115 


115[July  7-Sept.  j      48 

'  1.' 


KOCHESTKR. 

Carriage      and      wagon 
works. 


23 


725  Carriage      and      wagon' 
workers.  ' 

I 


265 


265 


March  14-     '      59 
May  20. 


SCUENXCTAOY. 

Hectrical  works. . . 


I 


Syracuse.  * 

Carriage     and      wagon 

works.  t 


800  Iron  molders,  ooremak- 
I    ers  and  foundrymen . . 
9, 300,  Others. 
(700)  (Thereof  women). 


5; 


23  (Carriage     and 
workers. 


wagon 


800 


23 


800  March  30. 


23|May  8-7. 


5 


BiNOHAMTOK. 

Cigar  box  faKon'. . , 


25 

18 


Box  paperers  (wom^n^  . .         18  i 
Others. 


m.  WOOD 


18  Dec  3-4, 

1903. 


1 
•F^i 
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Detailed  statement  of  disputes  reported  in  the  year  ended  September  30, 1904. 


AOOBMAra  »4T8  UMC 


Di- 

iMtly. 


Total 


AUMUD  CAUn  OB 

OiiacT. 


RMom. 


ICOMOf 


AffiD  APPARATUS— Continued. 

P!rodiicts    Contisuod. 


80 


220 
80 


64 


30 


84 


For  ftdnaoe  io  wacea- 

Againrt  ndaetkn  of  25 
eenti  per  day  in  moldar^a 
waica  and  for  operation  of 
muUinf     mattinn     by 


Bafbial  to  do  mrk  broasht 
in  from  anoUicr  foonory 
iriicre  atrika  naa  in  pros- 


No  ehanfe  in  waf^ 

No  redaction  of  wafn; 
promiiD  aa  to  moldinc 


No  further  mrk  for  tlie  **8hop 
on  atrike'*  undertalEaD  by 
Ann 


Striken  returned  to  ivork. 

Direefc    negotiation    of    the 
partiea. 


Db«et   negotiatiooa  'of   the 
partieiL 


iiMatB  and  An^nrtns. 


80 
7.748 
2,600 

01 


160 


4,000 


06,200 


•8,800 


240 
7.748 
6,600 

01 


Fbr  advanee  in  wacei. 


Ibr  facreaae  of  26  eesta  per 
per  day  in  wagea. 

Asainat  eminoyBMnt  of  non* 
nnkm  earpntara  in  plaee 
of  thoae  vho  went  on 
atrike  May  2& 

Fbr      piopvly      acreened 


MO.OOO 


96,200 


8,800 


For  imioo  acreement  in- 
TorvBg  inereaae  of 
aborter  boioa,  ete. 


No  ebaage  in  wacea. 
No  ehanfe  in  ivafea. 
Strike  ftuled 


Againat  aUeted  reduetkm  of 
wacBB  fai  eaae-making  de- 
'  partment  under  ralea  aa 
,  *nzed  by  firm  for  eertain 
I    new  atywe  of  work. 

10,000  For  reduetwn  of  Iwura  from 

I    10  to  9  per  day  with  10 

per  cent  mcreaae  of  wacea 

;    and   fbr   reeognitioo   of 


Part  of  elear  gbM  m  boot  of 
eloaeta  ohanged  toeboded. 


Union  arsaement  aoeepted  by 
65   flnna   with   825   em 
sea.    Strike  failed  in 
60'  firma  with  1.976  em- 
pbycML 
Strike  failed 


800  IbrdiMhaifeof  unfcm 

ber  wlio  had  icfuaed  to 
pay  nnkm  finei 


116 


For  rednetion  of  houra  horn 
10  to  0  per  day. 


Strike  failed  in  all  but  four  or 
five  eetaUirimienta  io  whidi 
the  nin»4iour  day  and 
recocnitaon  were  granted. 


Direet   nefotiatfena   of   the 


Strike  failed. 


Strikera  returned  to  woric  or 
their  plaeea  were  filled. 

Strikera  returned  to  work. 


Oonfereaee  of  auperintendent 
with  committee  from  local 
tradra  aaaembly  and  repre- 
aentatiTe  of  madunistr  b- 
ternfttiooal  union. 

Conference  of  union  repre- 
aentAtiTni  with  employeta 
or  return  of  atriuia  to 
work.    CSee  Chap.  III.) 

Diapnte  never  terminated, 
but  after  three  wedca  firm 
began  fillinR  Btrikers*  plaoea 
and  reported  fuU  force  of 
emptoyeee  by  Sept  L 

Direct  nctotiationa  of  the 
partiea  where  aettlementa 
were  madcu  Otherwiae 
pUcee  of  atrikera  were 
filled  or  they  returned  to 
work.    CBee  Chap.  111.) 


Strikers  returned  to  work. 


Hooifl  reduced  from  10  to  9 
per  day. 


HAHUFACTURSS. 

isl !  IB  For  diaeharse  of  foreman...  strike  faUed. 


Direet   nagoUationa   of   the 
partiea. 


Strikers'  place*  filled  with  new 


11.26 


Nbw  Yoek  State  Department  of  Labor. 


TaUe  X  *—  Contiiitied, 


EBTABUHmaum  IinroLTic. 


LOCAUn  AMD  imyUBIBT. 


LOOBPOBft 

Ooopcniea 


WAnsTLiir. 
Planing  milb.  etc... 


Ahbvbrdam. 
FBtribq^tonfmki.. 


GLomsTiLU  Aim 

JOHMBTOWM. 

CQoTB  faetoriMi 


HiDDLlIOWH. 

IVmnery 


Button  worki. . . . 
Shoe  heel  factory. 


Bran  faetoiy. . 


Albaht. 
Pbtarii  woriEB. . . . 


Au  Sabu  Foris. 
Flaper  mill 


Fosr  Edwabd 
Flaper  nill 


OuDis  Falls 
Paper  mill 


Niv  Ton  Cirr. 
RaciortbK 


RocKCirr  Faua 
Paper  miH 


Emflotbbr. 


Duma 


Total 


Occupation. 


46 

56 


Coopers....... 

Wood'Worken . 


1 

t 

1 

40 
288 
122 

tl 

tl 

600 

t 

1 

24 
109 

400 
(250) 

1 

1 

115 
(7) 

1 

1 

80 
(8) 

Drillen  (wunen) . 

Others. 

(Thereof  women). 


Table  Kkveentten.. 

Others. 

(Thereof  women)... 


Jai 


Rattoamaken... 
(TlOTeof  women). 


Hed  makers. 

Cnereof  women). 


Bnish    makna... 
(TlMrraf  women). 


75  Oan  maktts 

(20)  (Thereof  women). 
45  Others. 


80 
(80) 


80 


Polp  workers . . . . 
Papier  makers. . . . 

Otbeia. 

(Thereof  women). 


NUHBBB  nfTOLTD. 


FbishersL 

Othera 
(Thereof  women). 

Paper  and  polp  workers. 


rectly. 


2p 

(Thereof  women). 


Paper  makers. 


Indi- 
reotly. 


Date    !    Days. 


Total.! 


m.  WOOD 


45 


51' 


45Oot.20.*03. 


5|       56iApril  18- 

Hay8. 


14 


IV.  LEATBSR  AKD 


40 


600 


21 


80 


78 


2.000 
(l.feO) 


40 


Feb.  15-17... 


3 


25 


600 

2.000 

(1850) 

21 


30 

78 


Dea21'08.. 
June  28, '04.. 


104 


Aprfll-&.... 


Hay  12- 
June22. 

Oet  12.  *08- 
May  28*04. 


Uardi      28- 
Aprill& 


36 
198 


17 


V.  CHEMICALS,  OILS 


76 


75ifay  81- 

June7. 


77 
15 
18 


12 


77 

15 

13 



12 

300 


38 
(80) 


VL  PAPER 


June  9-18. . . 


April  12,-15..      2} 


June0-9.....|      8| 


Sept  21- 
Oot.22. 


28 


30 


•BrtfaMted.    tAn 


Jan.21 i 

ktbn;  amnberof 
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Detailed  statement  of  disputes  reported  in  the  year  ended  September  30,  Z994« 

noH. 

RnuiAB. 

AoaiiniAn  datb  lost. 

Alukud  Okvbe  qb 
OBjior. 

Hoin  or  Srtluiiit^ 

Di- 
reeUy. 

Indi-    1 

recUy.  1  ToUL 

1 

• 

MANUFACTORES-^Continued. 


23 


714 


70 


23  For  advance  of  2  cents  ip 
piece  nte  on  apple  bands. 


784 


For  reduction  of  hours  from 
10  to  0  per  day. 


RUBBER  GOODS. 


120 

•90,000 

105| 

1.080 
•10,000 


•300,000 


120 

390,000 

106 

1.080 
10.000 


For  increase  of  wagesi 


Rate  advanced  two  cents. , 


Wages  advanced  15  per  cent 
until  April  1,  1906.  after 
wfaidi  hows  to  be  9  per  day. 


Wages  increased  as  demanded 


Conference  of  employers  and 
union  oommifetc» 

Direct   pegotiations   of   the 
parties. 


For  union  shi^. 


StrUce  failed.. 


For  advance  in  journey- 
man's wages  and  same 
rdtes  for  apprentioeB  ss  for 


joumej'men.. 
Alloied] 


I 


poor  power  wfaereb 
earnings  at  piece   worl 

were  curtailed. 

For  15  per  cent  advance  in 
wages 


No  change  in  wages. 


Direct  nefotiations    of  the 


Strike  failed.. 
No  advance. . 


1 


425 


85 


510 


Refusal  of  firm   to   employ 
union  members. 


Strike  failed 


Striken  returned  to  work. 
(See  Chap.  III.) 


Five    strikers    returned    to 
work,  plalbeB  of  others  filled . 


Strikers  returned  to  work 
after  being  locked  out  for 
six  weeks. 

Strike  dedared  off  Kfav  2& 
Strikers'  places  were  being 
gradually  filled  during  the 
dispate:  those  whose  phtces 
were  still  open  at  end  of 
May,  returned  to  work. 
(See  Chap.  III.) 

Strikers  returned  to  work. 


AND  EXPLOSIVES. 


525 


525 


For  reduction  of  hours. ,  No  change  in  hours 


Strikers  returned  to  work. 


AND  PULP. 


945| 

I 
I 

30, 

I 

i.oso' 

1,064; 


945 

30 
1,050 
1,064 


For  reduction  of  hours  to  8 
per  shift,  w  0  per  day. 


Against  reduction  of  number 
of  finsdicrs  to  10. 


For  reinstatement  of  an  em- 
loyee    discharged    in 


No  change  in  houis. 


pioyec 
March. 

For  union  shop. 


Two   discharged   men   rein- 
stated 


Discharged    employee    rem- 
stated  with  a  reprimand . . . 


Union  shop!e8tabli8hed. 


Strikers  places  fiUed  by  new 
hands. 


Conference  of  union  repre- 
sentative with  company's 
general  manager.  N.Y.  city 

Arbitration  by  the  paston  of 
the  Catholic,  Methodist  and 
Presbyterian  churd)es. 

Intervention  of  committee 
from  Cen^  Federated 
Union.  Agreement  for  (me 
year  signed.  (No.  34,  chap. 
IV.) 


10 


10  For  one  week's  back  pay Week's  wages  paid jDireot   negotiadons   of   the 

.    parties. 

members  not  reported,    ^ot  reported^ 


11.28 


New  York  State  Depabtmbnt  of  Labca. 


Table  i. — Continued. 


EMPLOmB. 

DuBA 

Na 

Ooaed. 

ToUl 
No. 

IIUMBBB  niTOLTBD. 

1 

UWAUTT  AMD  IMDUmT. 

Occupation. 

Di- 
reetly. 

Indi- 
reoUy. 

Total. 

Date 

Du>. 

BUVPALD. 


Frintiiig. 


BUVTALO.  NsW  YOBK 

AMD  RocmBm. 
Uthognphy 


tl 


Niw  Yobs  Cm. 

Hat  tip  ivrntang ..,  14 

Jewdry  eaaa  iaetory 1 

Frintingaad  binding 1 


18 


Gompptitoca,    preoBmca. 

tciB    and 


BDCBBPDima 

(5);  (TberaoC  women). 


tl 


2418 


Uthognphcn,  paper  out- 
ten  and  preu  feeders. 


25 

22 

228 

(125) 


Tip  printers. 


Jewelry  and  silverware 

easenkakeiB. 
Pressneo  and  feeders.  • . 
Others. 
(Thereof  women). 


15 
(8) 

2.118 


58 
15 
22 


vn.  FRnrmf  G  and 

45 


15 
(8) 


Apr.    TnJane 


2.118 


Mar.  17-Apr. 

sa 


ao 


58 


Ans.  l-Oet  li      54 


IS'June  ll-Anc       58 

11. 
22Ans.8-8ept.l,      21 


FuLTommxa. 
Silk  gkve  factory.. . . 


(Souvbbmbub. 
Lace  mill 


Gbbkt  Island. 
KnitUniimill 


Haoamaxb. 

Knitting  mil] 


LOCKPOBT. 

(Trash  mill 


Nbwbttrqb. 
Rleadiery 


New  York  Cm. 
Silk  ribbon  mill 


IfncA. 
Cotton  mill 


Knit-tinxmill. 


1! 


1 
I 


80 
45 

(2n) 

23 

167 

(90) 

18 
212 
(12) 


Machine  hands  (women) . 

Others. 

(Thereof  women). 


Menders  (women) . 
Others. 
(Thereof  women). 

Fmidiers  (women). 
Oihers. 
(Thereof  women). 


HIFInishers  (women). 
16A|0ihn«. 
(160)  (Thereof  women). 


li       33i  Weavers,  winders,  hem-i 


mers  and  cutlers  (f»-| 


'    males). 


18 
203 


Folders. 
Others. 


(00)  (Thereof  women). 


30 


23: 


I3i 


14 


14' 


vra. 


30 


Feb.  9-10.... 


23lMar.8-14... 


18 


Sept  13-19. . 


14  Mar. 22-24... 


83,June27-2S... 


14 


Jan.  27-Feb^ 
19. 


ISO 180  June  4-Jii]y30 

160'      160 


340,  Weavers 

Winders,  warpers,  spool-; . 
ers,  finishers,  twisters,' 
etc 
(160)  (Thereof  women) (160)    (160) 


14'Spinners 12 

76,Otheni. ! 

(25),  (Thereof  women)  1 

42!  Drawer  finishers  (wom'n)  42' 

558  Others. 
(328)  (Thereof  women). 


10 


12. lune  23-24.. 
lO' 


42 


Feb.  10-13... 


21 


40 


1 
4 


^  EJRtjmated.       fAn  association:  nnmber  of 


Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration,  1904.        11.29 
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noK. 


AGGBBOATI  DATA  VO&t. 


Alumbd  Giun  or 
OuacT. 


Rmultb. 


Mods  ow  BvrrLiinnfT- 

RSIf  ABXB. 


PAPER  GOODS. 


63.540 


500  ForuiuoiiMaleof  wagM- 


Strike  failed. 


Striken  pbuiei  filled  by  new 
handa. 


63,540 


To  eompel  aigBinic  of  agree- 
ment proposed  by  em- 
pbyers  for  arbhratko  of 
all  differences. 


Signing  of  ocHnpromise  agree- 
meat  prepared  by  joint  oon- 
ferenoe  connnlttee. 


3.182 
795 


For  increaae  in  ivages  ofNoehangain 

from  SI  to  13  per  wedt 
Against  open  ahop Strike  failed. 


462  Lockout  by  finn  owing  to  Strike  failed, 
diaagreement  over  an  ar- 
rangement   of   work  al- 
leged by  employees  to  in- 
VDlve  reduetion  of 


Confermee  ol  representatives 
of  unions  ana  employers' 
association,  arranged  by 
National  CSvie  Federation. 
(See  Chap.  III.) 

Strikers  returned  to  work> 

Strikers  pboes  filled  \nth  non- 
union hands. 

Dispute  never  terminated,  but 
strikers  places  reported  by 

I    firm  as  fillml  by  new  and 

I    ncm-unbn  handa. 


TEXTILES. 


60 


138 


78; 


42 


66 


294 


60  Objeetion  to  newly  appoint-  New  forewoman  retained  ....  j  Conference  of  foreman  of  fae- 
I    M  forewoman.  '  ;    tory    and    oonunittee    of 

strikers. 

CiMnpromise {Direct   negotiations   of   the 

I    parties. 


138  For  advance  in  wages 

78|Against  reduction  of  wages.  |  Wages  reduced Strikers  places  filled 


42  For  advanoe  in  piece  rates  j  Compromise  advance |  Direct   negotiationB   oi   the 

i    on  new  style  of  finish.  parties. 

I 

Aipiinst  operation  of  four;  Strike  failed j  Conference  of  diop  committee 

mstead  of  two  looms  by  with  manager. 


8,820 


12: 


66I.M,. w, ^  ...  .„« 

mstead  of  two  looms  by 
each  weaver. 

294 'For  reduction  in  number  of 
apprentices. 


7.840!     16,660, Against  reduetion  of  piece 
I  rate  for  weavers  from  80 

to  65  cents  per  cut  or  ISf 
per  cent.. 


Strike  failed. 


Strikers  phtoes  filled  with  new 
hands. 


I 
Wages  reduced  5  to  10  peri  Conference  of  firm  and  union 
cent.  I    committee.   (Seechai\lII.) 


lO! 


168 


( 

22  For  better  piece  rates  for 
'    running  waste  stock. 

168|  For  advance  in  piece  rate  on 
;    new  style  of  garment 


Strike  failed 

Strike  failed i  Strikers  returned  to  work 


Places  of  striken  filled  by  new 
bands. 


mamben  not  reported.       t  Not  reported. 


11.30 


Nbw  York  Statb  Depabtmbnt  of  Labor. 


Table  z. — Continued. 


EnABLIBBlllIITS  LffTOLTBD. 


LOCAIIR  AlTD  nCDUaTBT.j  No. 


Ekplotbu. 


Dinu 


Ooeapataoo. 


Kjncwton. 
Shirt  faetory 


Nsw  YOBK  GiTT         I 

Ov>  faetory 


Cloak  making. 


Oothins  indnttiy. 
Hat  faotory 


tl 


Suapender  factory. 


11 


ROCHBTU. 

Clothing  factoriea. . 


Men  8  dothing  factory . 


15 


l! 


AuBUBir. 
Oanoing  factory. 


BtirOHAMTON. 

(^gar  factory 


N«w  York  Cmr. 
Butchering  dr  meat  pack- 
ing.  


Cigar  factories 

Flour  and  cereal  miUa. . 
Meatpacking. 


9 

I 

2t 


ROCHBBTZR. 

Bakeries. 


1; 
32' 


DC.  CLOTHING,  MILLIN 


24 
76 


125 
(25) 


123 
(«) 


323 

(110) 

217 

(IM) 


22 
(2) 

440 

t 


Fixmi  makers  (women) 
Others  (women). 


Cap  maken 

(Thereof  women) 


Cloak  makers., 
(Thereof  women.) 


28 
(1) 


CNitter*  

Garment  maker? . 
F'4t  hat  makers. . 
nVreof  women). 
Othera 
(Thereof  women). 


Suspender  makers. . 
(Thereof  womeoX 


Oitters  sad  trimmers. . 
Others. 

9       ..li 


Cutters  and  trimmers . 
(Thereof  women). 


24 
30 


125 


48 


1.400 

10.282 

213 


|. 


I 


1.400 
•26,000  35.232 


no 

(110) 


323 


22 

400 


I 


19] 


I  32 

,  (5) 

i  14 

I  300 


Laborers 

(Thereof  women). 


rackeis.. 
Othen. 


10 


14 


:   (120)  (Thereof  women). 


2        48'CieEr  makers. 

I      (19), (Thereof  women) 

t' '  1 1  Flour  and  cereal  workers. 


I 

100  .'Meat  cutters,  sausage 
makers,  etc 


35 
40 

19; 


114  Bakeries. 


114, 


22 
400 


Mar.l8-2&.. 


Dec    7-'03- 
Fleh.lS,'04 


FlBb.29- 
Mar.  12. 


June  21- 

AuE.  6. 
Dee.  7-10. 
1903. 


June  1- 

Sept.  15 

Oet  12- 
Dec  31.1903 


8 
00 

•12 

41 

0 


19;  June  22- 
I  July  2. 


79 
70 

10 


X.  FOOD,  TOBACCO 


10 


July  12 


14;  Oct.  12-18. 
1903. 


7;  1,480  Butcher  workmen,  etc...      1,018 1,018 


July  13- 

Sept.  6 


13 


48' June  6- 
(8)        (ll)i      (19)1        July  80. 
'        40 1  July  15- 

I         Aug.  18. 
19  May  28- 

June  10. 


lUlMay  1- 

Juneia. 


48 

•48 
80 
12 

42 


AlTBDBN. 

Painting,  etc 


60  j  Painters     and     papm*- 
hangers. 


50 


Xn.  BUILDING 


50iMay2-7. 


A 


•Estimated.    tAn  association:  number  of 


Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration,  1904.        11.31 


Detailed  statement  of  disputes  reported  in  the  year  ended  September  30, 1904. 


noK. 


AiuumD'Ckva  or 
Obact. 


Rhdubi 


Mora  or 

BXMABU. 


BRT,  LAUNDRY,  BTC. 


192 
7,500 

000 

380,250 
.1.017 


240 


^500,000 
090 


1,788 
28.000 

100 

AND  UQUORS. 


482 
7,500 

500 

880.260 
2.007 


redaetioD  of  tnisM. 


Fbr  union  ahop. 


0n64ialf  the  redaatkm 
uUly  tnnoonoed. 


Not  made  pufalio 


1,738 
28.000 


190 


For  reinstatement  of  union 
member  diieharged  for 
diipute  with  finn  member 
over  time  for  etarting 
work. 

Afainst  open  diope 


For  new  iriee  list  because  of 
alleied  reduction  of  waftes 
due  to  ehanice  in  materuUs 
or  division  of  work,  after- 
ward question  of  union 
shop. 

For  ieoo0Dition  of  union... 


For  reduction  of  houn  from 
0  to  8  per  day. 


Against  inoreaae  oi  hours 
from  8  to  9  per  day 


Strike  failed.. 


Open  diops  maintained. 
Strike  failed. 


Union  not  reeogniaed. 
No  ehaage  m  houn .  * 


Nhe  hour  sdkedule  estab- 
lidied. 


Gonferenee  of  supcrintendenta 
and  representatives  of  the 
strikers. 

Interventkm  of  president  of 
Ameriean  Frnkration  of 
I^hor.  8ign«Hi  agreement 
for  three  years;  not  pub- 
lished. 

Strikers  plaoes  filled  with  new 
hands. 


StrilDers  returned  to  wmk 

(See  Chap.  III.) 
Return  of  stnlers  to  Ktek 

or  filling  of  their  piaoesi 


Strikers'  places  filled  with 
non-union  handsk 

Dispute  never  terminated,  but 
firm  reported  normal  out- 
put by  January  L  (See 
Chap.  III.) 

Striker^  pUees  filled  by  new 
hands. 


86.822 


10  For  increase  of  wages  from 
12}  to  16  cents  per  hour. 


4,788 


INDUSTRY. 


14 


36,322 

2,304 

1,200 

'    228 

4,788 


Against     employment     of 
women  as  packers 


In  s^pathy  with  striking 
Chicago  butcher  workmen 


For  unkm  shop. 

For  inorease  m  wages. . 
For  dosed  diop 


Strike  failed. iNew  hands  hired. 


! 


Employment  of  women  at 
paenng  disoontiBued. 


Strike  failed. 


Strike  failed.  . 
Strike  failed.. 
Strike  failed.. 


For  abditkm  of  night  work. 


Strike  faiM. 


800 


300 


For  advance  in  wages  of  6 
cents  per  hour. 


Wages  advanced  2}  cents  per 
hour. 


I 


Direct    ncsetiatkm    of    the 
partiea 


Strikers  returned  to  work 
upon  collapse  of  (Siicago 
smke.  (See  chap.  IIL) 

Striken*  places  filled  with 
non>union  hands. 

Striken  returned  to  work. 

Striken*  pUtora  fiUsd  by  new 
hands. 

Striken*  places  filled  by  new 
hands  immediatdy. 


Conference  of  union  commit- 
tee with  boes  painter  and 
committeeof  theE^pbyen* 
League.  Agreement  for  one 
year  signed    (CSuip.  IV.) 


memben  not  reported.    ^Not  reported. 
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BRABUBHiaNTB  ItfYOLTWD, 

Ehplotbm. 

Dt'BA 

No. 

.CloMd. 

Total 
No. 

Ooeupatkm. 

Mumn  iir?OLTn>. 

Date: 

UtOAUrr  AND  IMOUSTBT. 

leotly 

reoUy. 

Tbtel. 

DftTs* 

BlNOHAlfTOll- 

BrioUaying 


BUTTALO. 

BrickUyiog 


Dredging. 


Eleotried  eonstraetion. 


Stone  maaonry. 
Tile  laying,  ete. 


Gahanbaioua. 
Oaipentry. 


COBOSB. 

Carpentry 


CoBNnro. 
Carpentry 


GOKRiAlfO. 

Plumbing 


DuNUBi:. 
Carpentry 


Hsuxxma 
Carpentry 


Hubsoir. 
Waterworks  contracting . 


Carpentry. 


luon. 


14 


t: 


Carpentry. 


Iblip. 


I  . 
1 

6 
6* 


i; 


25 

26| 

1 

1 

1 
1 

12 

12 

13 

1 

13 

3 

1 

XDL  BUILDING 


20 
55 


360 
X 


78 

8 

100 

X 


200 


Bridclayen 
Others 


BricUaycra 
Others 


12        68 


July  11-15... 


Blacksmlthfl,      blasten. 

drillers  and  helpers. 
Tu^en 
Tnsiile  wiremen 
Otheia. 


Stone     maaons 

Others 

file  layers 


Carpenters  and  joiners. . . 


X'       OS'Carpenteraand  joineis... 


60 


10 


Qarpenters. 


Pliunbers. 


t' Carpenters  and  Jofaiers. . 


20 


65 


53 


Carpenters. 


Ijaboreni. 


Carpenters. 


75 1  Carpenters  and  joinen. . . 


68 

I 

i 
I 

60! 

14 

50 

I 
16 

05 

I 

53; 

75- 


June  2-23.. 


Nov.  10-19. 
1903. 

Jan.  5- 
Marehia 


May2-June 
15. 
Apr.  ^Jttly 


19 

10 

64 


102 


68 

60 

14 
50 

I 

16 

65 

53 

75 


ICay  10-18...        8 


l(ay2>14.... 


12 


Oc».  27- 


m3. 


Uay2-8ept.       120 
17.1 


Apr.  28.  *04- 
Jan.  4.  '05. 


Jan.  26-Apr. 
1. 

Sept.  1-3... 
Bfareh  1-21. 


Apr.  1-6. 


210 

•68 
3 

18 


•Estimated.    fAn  assoeiation;  number  of 
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Detailed  statement  of  disputes  reported  in  the  year  ended  September  30, 1904. 


noM. 


Aoanea\'ni  datb  loot. 


Di- 

reetly. 


Allcokd  Causb  OB 
Objbct. 


Indi- 
rectly. 


Total 


lUsULXB. 


Mods  or  BtrnxuEHT — 
Remarks. 


INDUSTRY— Continued. 


100 

276 

(i,660 

10.000 

7S0 

80 

«,400 

7,800 

7.800 

2.040 

1 

875 


35.060 

810 
6.400 

16.600 
3.010 


420 


816 


240' 


620 


816 


For  advance  of  wages  from'Strikp  failed. 
$4.00  to  |4.(X)  per  dav., 
(the  rate  paid  to  brick- 1 
lay'>r8  Ivuugbi  from  other 
cities.) 


RH'iiaal   to   lay   bride   on|No  oonoesnon  by  employcn. 
foimdatioos   of   concrete 
substituted  for  stone  dor- 


Men  ordered  by  international 
union  to  work  at  $4  as  per 
local  agreement 


ing  atone  mason's  strike. 

For  lull  pay  for  time  lost  on 

account  of  bad  weather. 


Strike  failed. 


Raengnitlon   of  oontracton' 
aaoclation  and  dosed  shop 


Against  reeogqitioo  of  eon- 

'jwrtors'  assoeiatwn  and 

open    diops   whidi   had'    dause  in  agreement 

been  declared  l^  oontimet- 

oni. 
For  advance  fai  wages  from'No  change  in  wagM 

45  to  50  cents  per  hour. 
For  advance  in  wages. . . . 


No  change  in 


For  advance  of  wages  from  Wages  advanced  to  27i. 
25  to  27i  cents  per  hour. 


I 

For  increase  of  wages  from 'Wages  advanced  to  30  cents; 
25  to  35  cents  per  hour,    hours  not  changed, 
and   reduction   of  hours 
from  9  to  8  per  day.         ' 


Locked  out  men  retunied  to 
work.    (See  Chapu  III.) 


Agreement  signed  for  1001 
(Chap.  IV.) 

Conference  of  representatives 
of  the  unkm  and  the  em- 
ployeia'  aasodatwn.  (See 
&p.  III.) 


Strikers  returned   to 

(See  diap.  III.) 
Conference  of  strikers'  repr^ 

sentatives  with  employers. 

During    strike    non-union 
hands      were    employed 

(Chap.  lY.) 

Direct  ncgotiatbns  of  the 
partiea  Agreements  for 
one  year  signed,  ((^hap. 
IV.) 

Conference  of  repreeentatives 
of  union  and  masters' 
ciation. 


,  240|For  enforcement  of  mini-  Payment  by  employer  to  em-  Conference  of  onployer  and 

I               I  I    mum  wa^e  in  union  agree-     ployee  in  question  of  bal-     union  committee. 

j               !  \    Rimt    which    had    been,    ance  due  under  union  scale 

j  j    signed  by  employer.          '    for  six  months'  worL          j 

l,680i {  1,080  For  incTPase  in  wages  and  I  Compromise    advance    and  Direct   negotiations   of   the 


recugniiion  of  union. 


rcco^ition  by  three  firms; 
strike  failed  in  other  two. 


1.600; 


1,600  For  rc.cognition  of  union. . .  Strike  failed;    officially  de- 
1  claredoff  Jan.  6,  *0& 


028|For  employment  of  umon  Strike  failed, 
men  only. 


195 


054 


875 


For  payment  of  wages  due. 


For  recognition  of  union.  . . 


For  in()«ase  of  wages  and 
recognition  of  union. 


Payment  of  wages  and  prom- 
ise to  pay  regulany  in 
future. 


Strike  failed 


Wages  mcreased  and  agree- 
ment with  union  signed. 


parties. 


New  hands  hired  or  strikcsi 
returned  to  worL  Strikers 
remained  idle  only  six 
weeks. 

Strikers'  places  filled  with 
non-union  hands. 

Direct  negotiations  of  the 
parties. 


New  hands  hired. 


Conference  of  cmpioyen  and 
u^ion  committee.  Agree- 
ment for  two  years 
(Chap.  IV.) 


Bot  reported.    {Not  reported. 
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IpMWrAwva 

TV*«* 

VW«Uk 

No. 

OoMd. 

Total 
No. 

Oooapation. 

irUinilR  INTOLTIDl 

Dato. 

LOCAUTT  AKD  WDimBr. 

Di- 
reotly. 

lodi. 
reotly. 

Tstal. 

Dayi 

Jaiobxowk. 
Puniincelo 


Ht. 

Ovpentry. 


NlWHUMK 

Ovpentiy 


nihtbs,  ete. 


Nxw  ToBX  Grt. 
AqthaltpftTing 


Brioklaying. 


Building  mdostry. 


Garpentering. 
ExeaTftting. . 


Gonenl'oontracting. 
Houae  wrecking 


12 


15 


17 


8 


tl 


X 

t 


lAthing 

Punting 

Paving I   X 

Paving !      2 


Plumbmg. 


Plumbing fl' 


16 


8 


3 


t 
t 

X 


tl 


86 


160 


Fkinten     and     paper 


Caipentcn. 


Oarpenten  and  jom«fa.. . 


96Pamtera      and     paper 
hang^ 


600  Asphalt  wo^rs 

600  Enginecn,  stone  cutterB, 
pavers  and  teamsters. . 


Bricklayen'  laboren. . . . . 
Bricklayers  and  masons. 
Other  trades 


150 


20 
600 
600 


X 
X 
X 


81 


40 


160 


96 


600 


6.275 
3.625 


Carpen  ters,  electrical ' 
workera,  plasterers,  i 
plumben  and  Lile  lay-' 
era.  i 

Other  skilled  trades 

Laborers 


5,460 


Oarpenters. 
Bookmen.. 


Pipe  ralkcrs  and  tappers . 

Others. 

House  wreckers  and  »»r- 
ond-hand  building  ma- 
terial handlers. 


lAthers 

Painters  and  decorators. 
Pavers 


100  Stone  cutters  and  curb 
.    Betters. 


120  Plumbers  and  helpers. 


CO  Pluml)er8. 
60  Helpers.., 


225 
150 

20 
500 

I 

I 

I 

212I 

1 

36 

43 

100' 

120 

« 

60 


Xn.  BUILDING 


600 


1.060 


81 


40 


160 


96 


Apr.  I'-m 


Julye-UL 


Apr.  1-14.... 


Apr.  l-2a 


25 


12 


17 


6.609 


600'Apr.  5,  "O^-'    278 
600     Feb.28,'05! 


8.225 
8.625 
6.609 


Mar.4- 


Apr.  6. 


6.450  Aufr  8. 


27 


5,872i        628   6.410 


1.150    1.150 

225!  May  2-7. 
150:july 


I 


>         60 


20  Aug.  9-13.... 

600' Mar.  8-22.... 

I 
I 

I  ' 

212  June 3-4.... 

35  Apr.  1-14.... I 

«  Sept.  23-24. . 

100  Oct.  16-17, 
1903. 


120  FeK  28-Apr. 

28. 


60  Jan.  1-Mar.  2 
60 


8 

5 

18 

2 

12 

t 
67 
52 


*  EBtimated.       t  An  aaioetatioii:  nm||icr  of 


BuBBAU  OF  Mbdiation  AND  Abbitration,  1904.        11.36 


Detailed  statement  of  disputes  reported  in  theryear  ended  September  30, 1904* 


moN. 

AlLIOID  CkVEM  OB 

Obixot. 

Rhduib. 

% 

AOORMAn  D4T8  L08T. 

Modi  or  SrrrLnaBiT— 

Di- 
rectly. 

Indi- 
reeUy. 

Total 

.■ 

INBUSTRY'-Continued. 


2.026 


240 


1.800 


1.632 


92.0)0 


1267.180 


1400.000 


1.850 
7C0 

100 

6,£00 

424 

S78 

66 

JOO 

0.MO 

?.1M 


92,000 


2.026  For  reduction  of  houn  from  No  dumge  in  houn.  Six 
9  to  8  per  day;  after-  firms  advanced  wagra  10 
wards  for  increaae  in  oenta  per  day;  strike  failed 
m0BB  of  26  cents  per  day.'    inoth^aix. 


240 


1.800 


1.632 


184.000 


Against  open  shops. 


211.616 


150.000 


For  moease  in 
cents  per  day. 

For  mcrease  in 
cents  per  day* 


of  60 


Strike  failed:    officially  de- 
clared off  Dec.  12. 


Wages  advanced  26  cents  per 
day. 


of  60  Wages  advanced  26  cents  per 
day. 


For  recognition  of  asphalt 
workers*  union. 


Direct   negotiations   of  the 
parties. 


Strikers'  places  filled  by  new 
hands  and  striken  em* 
ployed  elsewhere  in  one 


Gom^mise  agreement  with 
union  signed  b^  three  firms 
employing  686  men;  same 
conditions  maintained  by 
other  firms  but  no  agre 
ment  signed. 

478.096  Against  reduction  of  over-  Original  rate  restored.    De- 
time  pay  of  laborere  to     mand  for  recognition  arbi- 
regular  hourly  rate,  brick-     trated. 
layers  and  masons  gomg 
>    out  in  8>-mpathy.  | 

460,000  Lockout  by  employers' asso-     Pending  at  dose  of  year 
ciation  to  force  tormina-      1004. 
tion  of  several  strikes  be- 
gun in  contravention   of 
general  arbitration  agree-' 
I    ment  followed  by  retalia-' 
tory  strikes. 
1 ,350  For  mcrease  in  wages Wages  advanced  as  demanded 

760  For  advance  of  wages  f rom' Wages  advanced  to  S2.26..... 
I    12  to  union  rate  of  $2.25> 
per  day.                       ^     I 
100  For  dischaiige  of  non-union  1  Non-union  men  discharged... 
I    men.                                ) 
6,600  Refusal  of  firms  to  renew  Continuance  of  old  agreement 
agreement  on  ground  thatj    for  GO  da^  pending  attempt 
other  firms  had  not  been     to  unionise  a  majority  of 
unjonised  as  agreed  the     other  firms. 
prevk>us  year. 
424 'For  union  scale  of  wages....  Unifcm  scale  establidied. 


Conference  oi  representativd 
of  the  employen^  associa- 
tion and  toe  union,  ^ea 
Chap.  III.) 

Conference  of  empbyeis  and 
union  committee.  (3ee 
Chap.  III.) 


(See  Chap.  III.) 


878IFor  advance  of  mga  from' Wages  advanced  to  $8 

I    S2.76tol3. 
66  To  compel  union  member  to 
pay  hjs  dues  to  the  union. 


S.120 


800 


6.840 


6,240 


DedsMn  by  trade  arbitration 
board  of  the  bricklayers* 
luiions  and  mason  build- 
ers'association.  (See  Chaps* 
III  and  IVO 

See  chap.  Ill;  also  lathers 
agreement  (No.  12)  in  Chap 


Direct   negotiations   of   the 

parties 
Direct    n^otiations   of    the 

parties. 

Direct   negotiations   of   the 

parties. 
Direct   negotiations   of   the 

parties. 


Direct  negotiationa   of   the 

parties. 
Diieot  negotiations  of  tho 


Member  in  question  paid  his 
dues. 


To~  prsfvent  substitution  of  Substitutkn  of  cement  onrb 
cement   curb   for   stone 
curfai 


To  pfvvent  instahnent  of 
signal  air  lines  m  rapid 
transit  subway  by  firm, 
ohjeeted  to  bv  union. 

For  advance  m  wages  from 
84  to  $4.60  per  day. 


discontinued. 
Striken  demands  gnsted. 


Wages  advanced  to  $426.. . , 


not  reported    X  Not  reported.        {To  September  80.  lOQi 


Direct  negotiations  of   tho 

parties. 
Conference  of  bono^  ptari 

imfafie  works  with  State  and 
dty  offidals  of  union. 
Direct  nccotiatk»a  of  the 
parties. 


(/onfeitnoe  of  represestativee 
of  the  plumbers'  unk>n  and 
masters'  association. 


11.36 


New  Yobk  Btatb  Dbpabtmbnt  of  Labor. 
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Ebtablishmbmtb  Intoltd. 


LOCAUrr  AlTD  IIfl>U8TBT  i  Na 


CSoMd. 


Emplotebs. 


PUSA 


Total 
No. 


OoeapAtion. 


NUKBCR  imroLTso. 


Di- 
rectly. 


Indi- 
rectly 


Total. 


Date. 


Days. 


Naw  York  Cm— Con. ' 
Tunnel  ezcarating |      1 % 


OawBoa  I        I 

Bricklaying  and  niaaonry       1 ' 


Ezoavating 1 


*8G8E1ICCTADT. 

Fiunting 


SnucuBB. 
General  buSding. . 


Trot. 

Tinsmithing,  etc. 


YoimB& 
Bricklaying 


21 


t 
13 


t 
13 


I 


45 
250 


15 


212 


55 


Rock  drillfn  and  tool; 
aharpenera  > 


Masons.. 
Laborer!. 


Lahofen. 
Others. 


Painters  and  paper  hVn. 


Hod 
Otbeia. 


60  Tinsmiths.. 


150 
125 


Hod  cairiers. 

Bricklayers  and  i^ter- 
erSi 


I 
76 

40 


15. 
140 

55 

50 
150 


100 


125 


Xn.  BUILDING 


76  July  22-28... 


40MayU-13... 
100 


15i  July  20-30... 


140  Mar.  1-May  1 


55 


June  8-14.. 


50  April  1- 

Mayl2. 


150 
125 


FeK  10.- 
MarchlS. 


6 
S 


♦60 


36 

2a 


Albany. 
Livery  stables. . . 


BUPTALO. 

Grain  elevaton. . , 


Lake  transportation. 


COKTMANB. 

loe  harvesting. . . 


COHOKS. 

Teaming,  etc.... 


20! 


17 


I  I 

20       115,  Drivers  and  stablemen...' 


17.      195  Inside  men.. 
'      600  Others. 


t  1.000 


xnL  transportahon 


Masters  and  pilots. 1 ,000 


100  Jan.  1- 

Martfa7. 


Others. . 


10.000  10,000 


195  May  17-24.  | 
600 


1.000  AprU2fr- 


1 

I 

9 


70  Ice  house  storers . 
SOOthera 


70! 


50 'Team  drivers.. 


80 


50 


June  15. 


70  Jan.  12-14. 
80 


50 


June  lfr-18. 


57 


8 
45 

S 
i 


*EBtimaied.    t  An  association;  number  of 
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noR. 


iUMmoAn  DATS  ijom. 


teeUy 


Indi- 
rccUy. 


TotoL 


AllmidCauhb  oi 
Objbct. 


Modi  or  SnruDiiirr— 
RcMAiua. 


I]!II)nSTRY-~Continued. 


456 

120 


80 
N.OOO 

880 

1,800 
l.eOQ 


800 


1,125 


466 

420 


80 


4,000 


830 


1.800 


2,815 


for  oi^t-hour  day  and 
onion  wages. 

Refmtl  to  work  with  mcm- 
ben  of  laborer^  union 
who  had  *'bbckIiBted" 
three  maaona  for  wo^nif 
oaan**ttniair"jobi 

Eor  diadurge  d  nan-Qnion 


For  advance  in  wagef  of  5 
cents  per  hoar. 


Strike  faflad. 


BCaaoBS  retmned  to 
noiHnuaa  laboren. 


with 


NanHnioB  men  (fiaehaiied. 


Strike  flaifed. 


Refnaal  to  work  one-half  Strike  faOed. 
hour  more  per  day  with- 
oat  inereaae  of  pay. 


For  intsreaae  in  waen  from 
82.40  to  UOO  per  day. 

For  payment  of  hod  carriem' 
wages  for  all  labor  whether 
maaon-tending  or  other 
work. 


Wa«efl  advanced  to  82.80. . . . 

Agreement  that  whenever  the 
union  shall  not  furnish  all 
the  hod  carriers  needed  on 
24  hours  notice,  the  oon- 
traotors  may  furnish  labor 
and  pay  to  ihe  union  81  per 
day  for  each  man  ao  em- 
ployed who  does  not  join 
It. 


Strikers  places  filled  with  non- 
union hands. 

Non-union  laborers  employed. 


Direct   negotiatkma   of   the 

parti 


Dispute  never  terminated. 
Some  atrikera  returned  to 
work,  placea  of  others  filled. 

Strikers^  pboea  filled  with  new 
handa 


Direct   negotiations   of    the 

ConfRence  of  repreaentativea 
of  hod  carrieis*  union  and 
oontraoton^  aModatbn. 


aud  communication. 


6,700 


1.600 
48.000 

210 
200 


4.800 


460,000 


340 


6,700 


6.360 


495.000 


Refusal  of  empbyers  to 
negotiate  new  agreement 
except  as  an  association 
and,  diiefly,  contest  over 
emjjoyment  of  non-union 
men. 


Signing  by  union  and  employ-; Conference  of  repreaentativea 
ers'   association   uf  agree-!    of   the   two  orsaniiatioua. 
m'^t  wiih  clause  for  em-     (See  Chap.  III.) 
plnyment    of    none    but 
unbn  members. 


For  agreement  with  union.  Agreement  signed  induding|  Conference  of  btemational 
chief  contention  being  for  i  time  and  one-fifth  for  over-,  president  of  union  and  local 
time  and  one-half  pay  fur,    time.  |    union  committee  with  cm' 

overtime.  ployers.   (See  Chap.  III.) 

For  uniform  and  advanrcd  Strike  failed.  Striken   returned   to   work. 


wage  scale  and  arbitration 
in  case  of  discharge  of 
masters. 


450 ,  For  advance  in  wages . 


200 


For  increase  of  wages  tnm 
10  and  810,  to  812  per 
week. 


(See  Chapu  IIL) 


No  change  m  wagei. '  Striken  returned  to  voA. 


Wagea  advanced  to  80.  810, 
and  81L 


Conference  of  team  ownera 
and  union  repreaentativea 
arranged  by  member  of 
State  Board  of  Arbitration. 
Agreement  for  one  year 
(See  Chapu  III.) 


ibeiB  not  reported.    XSoi  reported 


11.38 


New  York  State  Department  of  Labor. 


Table  i. — Concluded. 


ESTABUBHUSNTS  IHTOLVSD. 

EicPLOTna. 

DUBA 

\o. 

Clofied. 

Total 

No. 

Oooupftticm. 

NUMBBB  nrTOLTBD. 

Date. 

LOCAUTT  AND  INDU8TBY. 

Di-       Indi- 
rectly.    recUy. 

1 

Total. 

Dmn. 

Nkwbtjbgh. 
Street  railway 

Niw  York  Cnr. 
Baggage    traBsferring. 

IMght  handling. 

Freight  handling 

Livery  stables 

livery  stables 

Marine  transportation. . 
Trucking. 

IIOCHSSTBR. 

Coal  handling^ 


1 

1 

30 

3 

8 


44 


851 
8.000 

1.750 


Conductors  and  motor- 
men. 


tEzpresB    driven    and 
helpers. 


Freight  handlen.  clerks, 

and  tallymen. 
Freight  handlen  and 

wiraousemeB. 


Livery  employees. 


43  Livery  employees 


14 


Firemen,    oileza,    water 
tenden  ft  ooal  psasns 
Truck  drivers. 


Team  driven.. 


Xra.  TRANSPORTATION 


44 


1.760 


100 


iSQ 


1,750 


100 


July  17-20. 

4 

July  16-22. 

7 

F^b.3-& 

S 

Mayl8-8L 

u 

Nov.  25-27.. 
1908. 

8 

Nov.  2-30. 

1903. 
June  8- 

July23. 
BIay9-ia 

26 

40 

2 

April  1-13. 

11 

tNot  reported. 
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Detailed  statement  of  disputes  reported  in  the  year  ended  September  30, 1904. 


Aoanokva  days  loot. 


Di- 
iMtly 


Indi- 
reoUjr 


Total 


AuMom  Giun  ob 
Objbcs 


Modi  or  SnrLnaiiT-^ 

RXMAKU. 


ABD  COMMUNICATION— Continued. 


176 


1.750 

1,675 
12,000 

2.260 

1.076 
48.000 

28 

1.100 


176 


1.750 


For  reeogniUtm  of  union  and 
reinataionent    of    aeven 


For  advance  of  10  per  cent 
in  wagea. 


Two  jttn  asreement  between 
company  and  union  m 
idiioh  tonner  agreed  to 
tz«at  with  latter'a  offioen  or 
oommitteea  when  griev- 
ancea  ariae  and  to  gi^  fair 
hearing  to  aeren  diaofaazged 


No  change  in  wagea. 


1 .675  j  For  inereaae  of  wagea  and  10  No  diange  b  wagea  or  liouEB. . 

I    hour  day.  I 

12.000  F(Mr  discharge  of  non-union  1  Non-union  forenum  retained . 
foreman    who    had    re- 
mained at  work  during  a 
previoixi  itrike. 
2.250  For  increase  of  wagea  and  Wagea    and    hoozfl  aa  de- 
shorter  houn.  manded. 


Goneilialion  by  Newburgh 
member  of  State  Railroad 
CommisBion.  (No.  20. 
Chap.  lY.) 


1,075  For  mcrease  of  wages  for 
grooms. 
48.000  For  aboUtion  of  "crimpe" 
I    and  mcrease  in  wageSb 
28  For     increase     in    wages, 
shorter    hours,    employ- 
ment of  union  members 
only,  etc 


Strike  failed. 
Strike  foiled. 
Strike  failed. 


1,100  For  agreement  with  em- Strike  failed., 
ployets  giving  driven  the 
riffht  to  rrfuse  to  draw 
coal  to  any  firm  whose 
employees  may  be  on 
strike. 


Conference  of  ropreaentativea 
of  the  company  and  the 
union.  One  year  agreement 
signed.  (No.  23.  Chap.  IV.) 

Striken  returned  to  work, 
(See  Chap.  III.) 

Striken  retwned  to  woric 
(See  Chap.  III.) 


Direct  negotiaUon  of  the 
parties:  one  year  agree- 
ment signed      (See  CSiap. 

m.) 

Strikers'  plaoea  filled  with  new 

hands. 
Striken  returned  to  work. 

(See  Chap.  IIL) 
Striken  returned  to  work. 


Striken  returned  to  work. 


I  Aa  reported  in  pnas  dispatches. 


11.40 


New  Yoek  State  Department  op  Laboe. 


TABLE  II.— NUMBER  OF  DISPUTES,  EMPLOYEES  AFFECTED,  AND  TIME  LOST. 


INDUSTRIES 


Num- 
ber of 
dis- 
putes. 


I.  Stone  ikjio  Clat  Products. 
Cement  works 


II.  Metals,  Machinebt  and 
Apparatus. 
Metal  goods: 

Diamond  cutting 

Tin-foil 

Watch-cases 

Iron  and  steel  products: 

Boilers 

Elevators 

Engines 

Foundries 

Horseshoeing 

Iron  mine 

Rolling  miU ,. 

Pump  works 

Wagon  spring  factory 

Conveyances,     instruments     and 
apparatus: 

Vehicles  and  parts 

Electrical  apparatus 

Ship  and  boat  building 

Pianos 


Total. 


III.  Wood  Manufactures. 

Boxes 

Cooperage 

Planing  mills 


Total. 


Total. 


V.  CriEMicALS.  Oils  and  Explo- 
sives. 
Potash 

VI.  Paper  and  Pulp. 

I'apcr  mill 

Rag  sorting 


Total. 


VII.  Printing  and  Paper  Goods. 

Hat  tip  printing 

Jewelry  cases 

Lithographing 

Printing  and  binding 


Total. 


2 
1 
1 
8 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


24 


IV.  Leather  and  Rubber  Goods. 

Brushes 1 

Buttons 2 

Gloves...... !  1 

Shoe  trimmings '  1 

Tannery 1 


Number  of  Employees 


AoaREGATE  Number  of 
WoRKiNO  Days  Lost  by 
Employees — 


Before 

dis- 
pute.t 


%  Indi- 

rectly      j^'JJy 


Total        Directly 
number   ;      con- 
involved,      cemed. 


510 


30 
186 
380 

1,636 
830 
120 
583 

©7 
500 
263 
110 

40 


3.643 

10.100 

1,530 

200 


20,148 


43 
45 
56 


144 


30 

703 

2.600 

115 

133' 


Ji 


1,313 
39 


1.352 


58 

25 

2,118 

272 


5   2,473 


510 


30 

75 

120 

1,407 
830 

20 
238 

80 
250 
143 

20 

12 


8,101 
800 
347 
115 


7,688 


18 
45 
51 


114 


25 

70 

600 

78 
21 


6      3.581 

794 

1 

120 

■ 

75 

447, 
38 


485 


58 

15 

2.118 

37 


2.228 


102 


250 
120 


28 


420 


927 


5 


5 
2,666 


2,005 


510i    5.070 


30 

75 

120 

1,414 
830 

20 
340 

80 
500 
263 

20 

40 


3.101 
800 
767 
115 


18 
45' 
56 


119 


30 

70 

2,600 

78 
21 


75' 


447 
38 


485 


58 

15 

2,118 

37 


2.228 


930 
2,000 
9.600 

80.616 

7.470 

220 

6,204 

4,320 

625 

143 

80 

120 


106.406 

800 

10.323 

3.800 


8.515   233.657 


18 

23 

714 


Indi- 
rectly 
afiFected. 


616 
3,366 


250 
120 


280 


4,160 


8,792 


70 


755. 


70 


425 

1,200 

90.000 

10.000 

105 


86 

366.666 


2.799i     101,7301     300,085 


525 


2.0351 
1.0641 


ToiaL 


5.070 


930 
2.000 
9,600 

81,230 

7,472 

220 

9,570 

4.320 

875 

263 

80 

400 


106.406 

800 

14,483 

3.800 


242.440 


18 

28 

784 


825 


510 

1.200 

890,000 

10,000 

105 


401.815 


625 


2.035 
1,064 


3,099; 


3,009 


3,132 

795 

63.540 

062 


68.429 


8,182 

705 

63,540 

063 


68,420 


t  The  total^  number  of  employees  before  dispute  is  in  several  instances  larger  here  than  is  indicated  by  the 
figures  given  in  Table  I,  for  the  reason  that  here  it  is  reckoned  as  at  least  equal  to  the  total  number  involved. 


Bureau  op  Mediation  and  Arbitration,  1904. 
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Table  n. — Number  of  Disputes,  Eny>loyees  Affected,  and  Time  Lost — Concluded. 


INDUSTRIES. 


VIII.  Textilzs. 

Bleaching 

Graah 

Knitting 

Laoe 

Silk 


Total. 


IX.    Clothing,    Millikert   and 
Laundbt. 

Capa  and  hata 

Clothing  Omen's) 

Clothing  (women's) 

Shirta 

Suapenders 


Total. 


X.  Food,  Tobacco  AND  Liquors. 

Bakeriea 

Bntcherizig  and  meat  packing. . . . 

Canning 

Cigars 

Flour  and  cereals 


Total. 


XII.  Building  Industry. 

Bricklaying  and  masonry 

Building  (general) 

Carpentering 

Electrical  construction 

Excavating  and  dredging 

House  wrecking 

Lathing 

Painting 

Pavini^ 

Plumbug  and  tinamithlng 

Tile  laying 


Total. 


Xni.  Tranbportation  and 
Communication. 

Grain  handling 

lea  harvesting 

livery 

Marine  transportation 

Steam  railroad 

Street  raflway 

Teaming  and  trucking 


Total 

Orand  Total 


Num- 
ber of 
dis- 
putes. 


Number  of  Emplotxes — 


Before 
dis- 


9 


2 
3 
1 
1 
1 


8 


6 
3 
10 
1 
6 
1 
1 
6 
3 
4 
1 


40 


14 
124 


Di- 
rectly 
con- 


p"^-^  css:;i. 


221 

33 

1,094 

190 

415 


14 
33 
81 
23 
210 


1,953  361 


665 


338 


37,100    12.051| 
123  48 


100 
22 


38,010 


24! 
22 


12,483 


114 
1,580 

32 
368 

40 


2,134 


114 

1,037 

10 

49 

40 


1,250 


20,754 

13,685 

809 

100 

887 

500 

212 

479 

1,143 

309 

20 


38,398 


795 

150 

1,908 

15,200 

351 

44 

414 


10.660 
11,307 
802 
100 
379 
500 
212 
402 
643 
244 
20 


25.269 


18.862 


127,685 


195 

70 

1,893 

8,200 

835 

44 

414 


6,151 


67.308 


Indi- 
rectly 
affected. 


Total 
number 
involved. 


10 

ieo 


170' 


llOi 
25,0001 


30 


25.140 


13 


13 


9.939 

1,778 


8 


500 
60 


12,285 


600 
80 


10,000 


10,680 


61,225 


14 
33 
91 
23 
370 


531 


448 

37,051 

48 

54 

22 


37.623 


114 

1,037 

10 

62 

40 


1,263 


20,599 

13,085 

802 

100 

387 

500 

212 

402 

1,143 

304 

20 


37,554 


795 

150 

1,893 

13,200 

335 

44 

414 


16,831 


108,533 


Aooreqatb  Number  of 
Working  Datb  Lost  bt 
Emflotebs — 


Directly 
con- 
cerned. 


294 

66 

300 

138 

8.880 


9,678 


9.417 

417,440 

500 

192 

1.738 


429.287 


4,788 

35.550 

10 

1.694 

1.200 


43,242 


283.540 

400.430 

8,723 

6,400 

2,161 

6,500 

424 

8,335 

92,365 

13.440 

2,040 


824,358 


1,560 
210 

9,025 
105,000 

1,676 
176 

3,078 


120.724 


Indi- 
rectly 
affected. 


10 


7,840 


7.850 


990 
500.000 


240 


501,230 


624 


624 


240.016 
50.000 


80 


92.000 
3.120 


385,216 


4.800 
240 


450,000 


455,040 


1,840,5541,668,907 


TotaL 


294 

66 

310 

138 

16,720 


17,528 


10,407 

917,440 

500 

432 

1,738 

930,517 


4,788 

35,550 

10 

2,318 

1.200 


43,866 


523,556 

450,430 

8,723 

6.400 

2,241 

6,500 

424 

8.335 

184,365 

16.560 

2.040 


1.209.574 


6.360 
450 

9,025 
555.000 

1,675 
176 

3,078 


675,764 


3,499,461 


t  The  total  number  of  employees  before  dispute  is  in  several  instances  larger  here  than  is  indicated  hj  tb  e 
figurea  given  In  Table  I»  for  the  reason  that  here  it  is  reekoned  aa  the  least  equal  to  the  total  number  InToIved 
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Nbw  York  Stati  Dbpabtmbnt  of  Labor. 


TABLE  m.— CAUSES  OF  DISPUTES,  COMBINBD  WITH  RESULTS. 

(FlgnrM  parsnthflsiied  indio»te  number  of  disputes.) 


INDUSTRIES. 


NUMBBR  OF  DIBPUTB8,  WITH  NUM- 
BER OF  Emplotces  Dibkctlt 
Concerned,  Won  bt — 


Employ- 
era. 


Work- 
men. 


Neither 
tide. 


Total  Nxtkber  oi 


Dayi* 

work  lost 

by  those 

directly 

eoneemed. 


I.  INCRSASB  OF  WAGES. 


II.    Metals,  Machinery  and  Appa- 
ratus. 
Gold,  silver  and  precious  stones: 

Diamond  cutting 

Watch  oases 

Iron  and  steel: 

Elevators 

Engine  works 

Foundry 

Horseshoeing 

Iron  mines 

Conveyances: 

8hii>-building 

Vehicles 


Total. 


III.    Wood  Manufactubes. 
Cooperage 


lY.     Leather  and  Rubbsb  Goods. 

Pearl  buttons 

Shoe  trimmings 

Tannery 


(1) 


120 


20 

50 


(2) 


97 


(6)        287 


Total. 


VII.     Printing,  Binding,  Etc. 
Printing • 


Knitting. 
Lace 


VIII.    Textiles. 


(1) 


<1) 
(1) 


78 
21 


(1) 


Total. 


X.    Food,   Tobacco  and  Liquors. 

Canning 

Flour  and  cereals 


Total. 


(2) 

09 

1 

(2) 

73' 

(2) 

54 

•  •  •  • 

(2) 

64 

m       10 

(1)          40 

(2) 

50 

(1) 


3CII.    BuiLDiNO  Industrt. 

Bricklaying  and  masonry 

Cwpentry ' 

Ebccavating  and  dredging 

Lathing * ■ 

Painting ' 

Plumbing  and  tinsmithing 

Tile  laying - 


Total. 


(2) 

(i) 
(i) 
(i) 


220 
"73 

140 
'26 


(5)       458 


1 


30 


45 


40 


830 


(1) 
(1) 

(iV  2.800 


80 
250 


(5)    3,990 


40 


ai 


(2) 


865 

150 

212 

85 


(8)       782 


(2) 

'ii 


14 
23 


37 


10 


1; 

1! 


218 


146 
124 


<7)       488 


2 
5 
2 
1 
4 
8 
1 

"18 


30 
120 

830 
20 
50 
80 

250 

97 
2.800 


4,277 


45 


40 
78 
21 


130 


73 


68 
23 


91 


10 
40 


50' 


220 
583 
228 
212 
821 
124 
20 


1,708 


12 

250 

20 


282 


10 


10 


255 

"8 


60 


930 
9.600 

7,470 
220 
900 

4,820 
626 

7.823 
96.200 


128.088 


23 


120 

10,000 

105 


10,225 


3.632 


222 

138 


360 


10 
1,200 


1,210 


7,900 
4.861 
1,480 
424 
6,310 
6,000 
S.O40 


20.615 


Bureau  of  Mddiation  and  Abbitbation,  1904. 
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Table  ID. — Causes  of  Disputes,  Combined  with  results — Continued. 

(Figuree  parantheaiied  Indicate  number  of  disputes.) 


INDUSTRIES. 


Number  of  DxsptmES.  with  Num- 
ber OF  Employees  Dibectlt 
Concerned.  Won  bt — 


!   Employ-  i     Work- 


era. 


I 


men. 


Neither    ' 
side. 


I 

s 


Total  Number  oi 


bmplotee8 
concerned. 


Di- 
rectly. 


Indi- 
rectly. 


Days' 

work  lost 

by  those 

cUrectly 

concerned. 


I.  HfCRBASB  OF  WAGES— Continaed. 


XIII. 


(1)  195; 


Trjlnsportation  and  Com- I 

MUNICATXON.  ' 

Qrain  elevators 

Ice  harvesting I  (1)  70 

Lake  transportation (1)  1.000 

livery  stables (1)  43,   (1)    1.750 '     2 

Steam  railroads ;  (1)       335 '     1 


Tnieking (2) 


264; 


Total I   (6)    1.712    (1)    1.750 


GrandTotal (24)2.728:   (9)    2,697 


(1) 


60, 


196; 

70! 

1,000' 

1,793; 

336' 

314: 


(2) 


246      9 


(16)4,760    49 


3.707 


600 

80 

.10,000 

1.660 

210 

45.000 

3.326 

1,676 

1.978 

10,680 

63.748 

10,086, 


ll,296i       226,901 


m.  RBDUCnON  OF  HOURS. 


n.       IIVTALS,   MaCHINBRT    AMD   AP- 
PARATUS. 

Boi&ert 

Oaniaflsa  and  wacons 


Total. 


a^ 


7 
23 


(2) 


80 


(1)        265 


(1)        266 


7 
288 


206 


L    Stone  and  (2lat  Producis. 

flAivumi  wnrira         . .. 

I 
(2) 

L  RSI 

510 

>UCTIOir  o 

F  WAOES. 

2 

1 
1 
1 

1 

4 

1 

1 
1 

2 

1 
1 

2 

1 
12 

510 

6,070 

IL    1£etal8,  Macbznrrt.  Etc. 
Iron  and  steel: 

HAAters 

(1)        170 
(1)          20 

170 
20 

116 

80 

6.250 

PtunDfl 

80 

^fTfttfon  SDrififffi         ............ 

(1) 
(1) 

12 
115 

28 

120 

Instruments: 

PlAnofl        • 

3.800 

Total                   * 

(2) 

127 

(2)        190 

317 

108 

9  260 

YII.    PRiNTiNq,  BiNDiNa.  £>rc 

l^rtntinop  Rnri  ftinrlinor 

(1) 

22 

22 

.■••••#••• 

4()2 

VIII.    Textiles. 
ICnittlnff 

(1) 

13 

13 
180 

•   •••••••■• 

?J 

Bilk *...'. 

(1)        180 

160 

8,820 

Total       

(1) 

13 

(1)        180 

193 

160 

8.898 

IX.    Clothino,  Bra 
Hats             . . 

(1) 

213 

• 

213 
24 

110 
30 

1,917 

Bhirta 

(1)          24 

192 

Total 

(1) 

213 

(1)          24 

237 

140 

2.109 

XH.    Buizj>nfo  Industrt. 
BrioUayins 

1 

(1)    9,900 

9.900 

8.459 

267,180 

Grand  Total 

an 

886 

^^^1^^ 

(5)10,294 

11,179 

8.867 

292,969 

616 
10,115 


■      i. 


10,781 


11.44 


New  York  Statb  Department  op  Labor. 


Table  m. — Causes  of  Disputes,  Combined  with  Results — Continued. 

(figures  parenthesized  indicate  number  of  disputes.) 


INDUSTRIES. 


XUMBBR  OF  DrnPUTFH,   "WITH   NUM- 
BER   OF    £mptx)Yeeb    Directlt 

CONCEBNED,  WoN   BY — 


Eraploy- 
ers. 


Work- 
men. 


Neither 
side. 


9 

s 


Total.  Numbxb  oi 


EMPLOTBE8 
CONCERNED. 


Dior's 
work  lost 
by  those 


oonoemed. 


m 

III.    Wood  Working. 
Planing  mill 

.  REDTTCnOir  OF  HOI 

1 

[JRS==< 
(1) 

Contii 
51 

lued 
1 

1 

51 

5 

714 

y.    Chemicals,  Bra 
Potash 

(1) 

75 

1 
1 

75 

626 

VL    Papeb  and  Pulp. 
Paper 

(1) 

105 

105 

046 

IX.    Clothino,  E>rc. 
Clothing 

(1) 

400 

1 

1 
1 

2 

9 

400 

28.000 

Excavating 

Painting 

(1) 

76 

76 
81 

466 

(1) 

81 

;  , 

2,026 

Total 

(1) 

76 

(1) 

81 

157 

2.481 

rSllAND   TOTAIi .......... 

(4) 

656 

(2) 

30 

(3) 

397 

1.083 

12 

• 

43.396 

Clothing  (men's) 


General  buflding 


IV.  LONOBR  HOURS. 


or 

HiHO,  ]!>rc 

(1) 

19 

1 
1 

19 

190 

ra  Induvtbt. 

DD 

(1) 

55 

55 

• 

830 

(2) 

74 

74 

620 

IL  Metals,  Machinbbt  and  Appa- 

BATUB. 

Tin-foU 

Boilers 

Foundry 

Rolling  miU 

EUectneal  works 


Total. 


IV,  Lbatheb  and  Rubbbb  Goodb. 

Bnidies 

QloTes 


(1) 


Total. 


VL  Papbb  and  Pulp. 
Rag  sorting 


V.  TRADE  uinoinsM. 


[H  1." 


400 


800 


(8) 

2,275 

(1)           25 
(1)          600 

(2) 

625 

a^ 


(2) 


(1) 


18 
143 


161 


88 


1 
1 
I  1 

li 


75 

1.400 

18 

143 

800 


5 

2,436 

1 
1 

25 
600 

2 

625 

1 

88 

10 
120 


130 


5 
2,000 


2,005 


2,000 

80,000 

64 

143 

800 


82,907 


425 
00,000 


00,426 


1.064 
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Table  in. — Causes  of  ]>i8putes,  Combined  with  Results — Continued. 

(Figures  parenthesued  indicate  number  of  disputes.) 


INDUSTRIES. 


S  UMBER  OF  DiBPDTBB,  Wn'H  NUM- 
BER OF  Employees  Directly 
Concerned   Won  by — 


Employ- 
ers. 


Work- 
men. 


Neither 
side. 


S 

a 
.9 


Total  Number  oi 


employees 
concerned. 


Di- 
rectly. 


Indi- 
rectly. 


Dur's 
I  work  lost 
I   by  thots 
,    cnrectly 
.  concerned 


v.  TRADB  TTNIONISM— Continued. 


VII.   PRINTINO    and    l^APER    G0OD8. 

Jewelry  cases 


XI.  Clothxno«  E>rc 

Cape 

Qothinc  (men's) 

8u«penaen 


Total. 


X.  Food,  Tobacco  and  Liquors. 

Cigars 

Meat  paokinc 


Total. 


XIL  Buildino  Induvtbt. 

Bricklayers  and  masons 

Carpenters 

Electrical  construction 

Excavating 

General  contracting 

House  wrecking 

Paying 


Total. 


Xm.  Traitopostation  axid  Com- 
munication. 

Coal  handling 

Livery  men 

Marine  transportation 

Street  railway 


Total 

Qrand  Total. 


(1) 


15 


(1)    11,6321 
22 


(1) 


(2) 

11 

,664 

m        19 

(1)            35 

(2) 

54 

8i 


40 
109 


(4)        149 


(1)        100 


(1)    1,000 


(2)    1,100 


(16)16,872 


(2) 

(i) 


(8) 


1(1) 


125 


(1) 


125 


3 


110 


16 
20 


43 


(6)        188 


(1)        100 


(« 


600 
600 


(3)    1. 100 


387 


(1)        100 


(1) 


44 


(2) 


144 


(6)      1,369 


h 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 


12 


30 


151 


125 

11,6321 

22 


11.779 


19 
35 


64 


40 
219 
100 
15 
20 
660 
643 


1,437 


100 

100 

1.000 

44 


1.244 


17.628 


25,000 


26.000 


13 


13 


100 


600 


600 


27,748 


796 


7,500 

389,260 

1.788 


398,488 


228 
1,680 


1,908 


120 

8,862 

6.400 

80 

100 

6,600 

92.065 


109.077 


1.100 

6.700 

12.000 

176 


18,976 


708.730 


VL  BMPLOTMSKT  OF  PARTICULAR  PBRS0B8. 


in.  Wood  Manufactubmi. 
Cigar  ^1 


VI. 
Paper  mill 


Pafbx  and  Pulp. 


Silk  ^oves. 


vin. 


Qcaki. 


IX.  Clotbzno.  'Brc 


Gband  Total. 


(1) 


(1) 


(1) 


(8) 


18 


30 


48 


96 


(1)         800 


(1) 


800 


18 


800 


80 


48 


896 


18 


1,060 


60 


000 


1,628 
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Table  ID. — Causes  of  Disputes,  Combined  with  Results — Continued 

(Ficures  parentheoisod  indicate  number  of  disputes.) 


INDUSTRIES. 


Bakeries. 


X.  Food,  Etc. 


XIL  Buxu>iNo  Industbt. 
Bricklaying 


Total  Nuicbkr  oi 


N^nif  BSR  of  Disputes,  with  Num- 
ber or  EmpLtOTees  Dzrbctlt 
Concerned,  Won  by — 


emplotbes 
concerned. 


Employ-  I      Work- 
ers.       I       men. 


Neither    i  g- 
aide.        g 


Di- 
rectly. 


Indi- 
rectly. 


Vn.  WORKING  ARRAHGEMEITTS. 


VI.  Paper  and  Pulp. 
PftTMir  mill     • 

1 
1 

VIII.  Textiles. 
RlAAcherv 

a^ 

14 

CraAh     •  •  • 

33 

Total 

(2) 

47 

(1) 


121 


(1) 


114 


XIII.  Transportation. 
liarine  transportation 


1(1) 


150 


(1)      1,200 ' 1 


Grand  Total (4)      1,361  (1) 


1 2  (1)  150      6 


12. 


14 
33 


47 


114 


Days' 

work  lost 

by  those 

directly 

concerned. 


1,523 


30 


204 
66 


360 


4.788 


1.690 


48.000 


125|         54.868 


VI.  Paper  and  Pulp.             I  I 

Paper  miU (1) 


Vm.  PAYMEWr  OF  WAGES. 

I 

30 


XII.  Building  Industry. 
Water  works  contracting 


Grand  Total. 


(1) 


65 


(2) 


95 


1 

30 

1 

65 

2 

95 

10 


195 


205 


II.  Mbtals,  Machinery  and   Appa-I 

RATUB.  ! 

Ship-building (1) 


XII.  BuiLDiNO  Industry. 
Bricklaying 


(1) 


DC.  SYMPATHETIC. 


250 


X.  Food,  Tobacco  and  Liquobs.   I  > 

Butchering  and  meat  packing (1)      1 ,018 


350 


Grand  Total (3)      1,618 


1 

250 

400 

2  500 

, 

1 

1 

3 

1,018 

35,322 

1 

350 

1,000 

6,650 

1,618 

1,400 

44,472 

11.  MvTAiii,  Machinbby  and  Appa- 

mATUS. 

GoMlar  brakas 


IT.     LBATHm  AMD  RUBBSB  GoODS. 

SultflB  vuiks •...•.. 


X.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

(1)  13 


(1) 


80 


1 

13 

91 

1 

30 

1.080 

BuBBAu  or  Mbdiation  and  Abbitkation,  1901. 
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Table  IIL — CauBes  of  Disputes,  Comliiiied  with  Results — Concluded. 

(Figorefl  parontheriaed  Indicate  number  of  duputei.) 


Total  Numbbr  oi 


[NUMBBB  OF  DnPUTEB,  WITH    Nuif- 
BER     OF     EmPLOTBEB     DxBBCTLT 

Concerned,  Won  bt — 


INDUSTRIES. 


Employ- 
ers. 


Work- 
men. 


Neither 
side. 


X.  MISCELLANEOUS— Continued. 


VII.  Prxntino,  Etc. 
Lithography 


1(1)      2,118l     1 


X.  Food,  Tobacco   and   Lxquobb.1 
Gilpuv i 


i(l) 


14, 


XIL   BUIIJ>IN0   iNDtJSTRT. 

Building 

Paving. 
™  nnbing. 
Tot£. 


Plumbmg I (1)         120' 


Grand  Total. 


[1) 

1 
(2) 


(1)*11.232 


100 
120 
220,(1)    11,232 


(1) 


30(3) 


234,(3)    13.363;     7 


2.118 


14 


11,232 
100 
120 

11,452 


13.627 


Days' 

work  lost 

by  those 

directly 

oonoerned. 


1,778 


1.778 


1,778 


63.640 


14 


400,000 

300 

6,840 

407,140 

471,865 


^Pending  at  the  close  of  the  year. 


11.48 


Nbw  York  Statb  Department  of  Labor. 


TABLE  IV.— RESULTS 


Won 


INDUSTRIES. 

1 
1 

employers. 

Dis- 
putes. 

Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Employ- 
ees di- 
rectly 

affected. 

Days  lost 
by  those 
directly 
affected. 

Dis- 
putes. 

Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

I.  Stone  and  Ciat  Pboducis. 

1 

2 

3 

510 

6,070 

IL  Metals,  Machinery  and  Appas- 

ATU8. 

Metal  goods: 

Difkmond  outtinir t«tT-. 

Tin-foil 

1 
1 

1 

1 

4 

33 

76 
120 

1.400 

2.666 

9,600 
80,000 

Watch-ofldes 

Iron  and  steel  products: 

Boilers 

1 

1 

Elevator  construction 

Enirines , , 

1 
1 

1 

1 

20 
50 

220 
900 

Foundries 

1 

1 

Hnntfuihoeinir 

Tmn  tninA 

Rollins  mill 

1 

1 

Pumps • 

Wairon  snrinffff , 

1 

1 

12 

120 

Conveyances,  instruments  and  appar- 
atus: 
Vehicles  and  parts. 

1 

5 

ElfkntriniLl  AnnRrfttiia. 

1 
3 
1 

1 

4 
1 

800 
347 
116 

800 

10,323 

3.800 

ShiDbuildinir. 

PiftnoH.  .•  r  f  ...•.•.«,. t ...... . 

Total 

11 

47 

2.936 

107,763 

4 

8 

IIL  Wood  MANXTFAcnniES. 
Boxes 

1 

1 

18 

18 

CooDffraiTft 

1 

5 

Pl(Lninflr  "^illsr ,.-.-,....,.....  ^ .,  t 

Total 

1 

1 

18 

18 

1 

5 

IV.  Leather  and  Rubber  Goods. 
Brushes. 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

25 
30 
600 
78 
21 

425 

1,080 

90,000 

10,000 

105 

i 

Buttons 

1 

Gloves • 

Shoe  trimminflm -  .  - t  . . . 

Tannerv ...-.-.-.--.-....... 

Total 

5 

6 

754 

101,610 

1 

1 

V.  CHEUXCAiii,  Oils  and  EIxplostves. 
Potash 

1 

1 

75 

525 

VI.  Paper  and  Pulp. 
Paper  mill 

1 

1 

105 

945 

3 

1 

3^ 

Rag  sorting 

1 

Total 

1 

1 

105 

945 

4 

4 

VII.  Printino  and  Paper  Goods. 
Hat  tip  Diintinff •• 

1 
1 

14 

1 

58 
15 

3,132 
796 

Jewelry  oases 

Lithography. ...................  t . 

Printfnir  Rtd  bindinr.  .•■....•..... 

2 

2 

37 

962 

Total 

4 

1 

17 

110 

4,889 
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OF  DISPUTES. 


-^ 

t\f\%Mwu^  f\^rTm^t\ 

-^            = 

1 

Grand  Totau 

WO&KEBfl. 

v/\^^r<%w«»j0n*A'« 

Employ- 
ees di- 
rectly 

Affected. 

Days  lost 
by  those 
directly 
affected. 

Dis- 
putes. 

Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Employ- 
ees di- 
rectly 

affected. 

Dayn  lost 
bv  those 
directly 
affected. 

Dis- 
putes. 

Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Employ- 
ees di- 
rectly 
affected. 

Dajrslost 
by  those 
directly 
affected. 

2 

3 

510 

5,070 

1 

1 

30 

930 

1 
1 
1 

2 

1 
1 
3 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

4 
1 
3 

1 

1 
1 

4 

34 
13 
1 
6 
60 
1 
1 
1 
1 

263 
1 

4 
1 

30 

75 

120 

1.407 
830 

20 
238 

80 
250 
143 

20 

12 

3.101 
800 
347 
115 

930 

1 

2,000 
9  600 

1 

7               MR 

80,616 

7,470 

220 

1 

"is 

830 

7.470 

...      . 

18 

54 

1 
1 
1 

4 
60 

170 
80 

5,250 

4.320 

625 

6,204 

4,320 

625 

1 

250 

143 

143 

143 

1 

1 

20 

80 

80 

120 

23 

. .  ■  •  • .  • 
115 

3 

258 

3,078 

106.291 

106.406 
800 

10.323 
3.800 

191 

028 

9 

338 

4.458 

124,966 

24 

393 

7.588 

233.657 

1 
1 
1 

I 

4 

18 
45 
51 

18 

45 

23 

23 

m 

1 

4 

5i 

714 

714 

45 

23 

1 

4             61 

714 

3 

10 

114 

755 

. 

1 

2 

1 
1 

1 

1 
2 

1 
1 

1 

25 
70 
600 
78 
21 

42R 

40 

120 



1   200 

90,000 

10,000 

105 

, 



40 

120 

6 

6 

794 

101,730 

1               1 

1 

1 

75 

525 

842 

1,000 
1.064 

4 
1 

4 
1 

447 
38 

2,035 
1.064 

38 

380 

2,154 

5 

5 

485 

3,099 

1 
1 
1 
2 

14 
1 
1 
2 

58 

15 

2,118 

87 

3  132 

795 

1 

1 

2,118 

63.540 

63,540 
962 

1 

1 

2.118 

63.540 

6 

18 

2,228 

68,429 

11^ 


'New-  Tqbk  Stati  Dipabthint  of  Labca. 


Table  IV. — Concluded. 


r 

Wow 

1 

1 

INDUSTRIFS.                   1 

1 

BMPLOTERB. 

Via- 
putes. 

Fjjtab- 

lish- 
ments. 

1 

1 

Employ- 
ees di- 
rectly 

aflfected. 

Days  lost 
by  those 
<Urectly 
affected. 

1 

Dis- 
putes. 

Eetab- 

lish- 

ments. 

VIII.  Textiles. 
Bleachery ; 

1 
1 
3 

1 

1 
1 
3 

14 
33 
67 

1 

294 

66 

258 

1 

Craah 

Knitting 

Laoe 

Silk 

1 

1 

30 

'    '60 

Total 

«; 

6 

144 

678 



iX.  Clothinq,  Milltnbrt  and  Laum- 

OBT.                                        1 

Caps  and  hata 

1 
1 

3 
1 
1 

1^! 
1, 

213 

12,051 

48 

1.917 

417.440 

500 

* 

dothing  (men's) 

Clothing  (women's) 

Shirts 

Suspenders 

\ 

1 

22 

1,738 

Total 

« 

20 

12.334 

421 .595 

X.  Food,  Tobacco  and  Lxquorb. 
Bakeries 

1 
2 

1 
1 
1 

32 

10 

1 

114 

1,037 

10 

35 

40 

4.788 

35.650 

10 

1.680 

1.200 

Butchering  and  meat  packing 

Canning 

Cigars 

1 

1 

Flour  and  cereals ........  ^    ^ 

Total 

6 

45 

1.236 

43.228 

1 

1 

XII.    Building   Indubtbt. 
Bricklayers  and  masons 

4 
1 
8 

40 

1 

22 

610 

55 

109 

14,670 

330 

2.122 

Building  (general) 

1 
5 

1 

Carpentry 

21 

Electrical  construction 

£broaTating  and  dredsinff 

2 

2 

•••l49 

1,186 

8 

3 

House  wrecking 

' 

1 

1 
2 

1 

* 

Painting 

i 

21 

140 

4,000 

* 

Paving 

2 

1 

1 

3 

20 

2;646 

12 

89 

1,083 

24,348 

14 

28 

XIII.    Txlanbportatxon    and    Com- 
munication. 
Qrain  elevators 

Ice  harvesting 

1 
1 
8 

1 

1 
3 
9 
1 

70 

43 

3,200 

335 

210 

1,075 

105.000 

1.675 

T  J  VArvm  An 

1 

30 

Marine  transportation 

Steam  railroad 

Rtrwt  railroad ..........  r 

1 

Teaming  and  trucking 

3 

2 

364 

2.878 

Total 

9 

16 

4.012 

110.838 

1 

30 

Grand  Total 

64 

261 

23.320 

821,607 

26 

77 

*  Not  reported. 
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Results  of  Disputes. 


BT — 


WORKERS. 


COIIPROUXSED. 


Qrakd  Total. 


Employ-  Days  lost 
ees  di-  !  b^  those 
rcctly      directly 

affected.,  affected. 


Dis- 


Estab- 


putes.  I    lish- 
ments. 


Employ- 
ees di- 
rectly 

affected. 


1| 

1 

1< 


14 

23 

180 


Days  lost 
by  those       Dis- 
cfirectly    ,  putes. 
affected.  ' 


217 


14 


14 


14 

14 

20 

475 

ioo 

3,985 

230 

975 

125 


24 


149 


14 

17 
12 


500 


212 

424 

35 

378 

143 

305 

120 

6,840 

19 

6' 


227 

500, 

124 


1,235      13,067 


1,750        2.250 


14 


79 


1.7501       2,250 


17 


20 


8,665      18,656 


4 
34 


47 


22.951 


195 


100 


44 
50 


389 


474 


30,333 


42 

138 

8.820, 


9.0001 


7,600| 


192 


7,692 


10,050.  268,870 

11,232  400,000 

218  2.61C 

lOOl  6,400 


6,500 


3,957 

92,000 
6,600 


786,943 


1,560 


6,700 


176 
200 


7,636 


1.000.491 


Employ- 
Eatab-     ees  di- 
lish-        rectly 
ments.     affected. 


} 

4 
1 
2 


9 


2 
3 

1 
1 
1 


8 


6 

3 

10 

1 

5: 
1 
1 
5 
3 
4 
11 


40 


9 


I 

2 
17 

II 
1' 

1| 


22 


32 

10 

1 

3 


54 

2 

60 

12 

5 

3 

40' 
lOi 

7 
3 


190 


1 

17 

1 

1 

3 

53 

3 

9 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

11 

14 

1 

93 

124 

802 

14 
33 
81 
23 
210 


Days  lost 
by  those 
directly 
affected. 


361 


294 

66 

300 

138 

8.880 


9.678 


338 

12,051 

48 

24 

22 


12.483 


114 

1,037 

10 

49 

40 


9,417 

417,440 

500 

192 

1.738 


429,287 


4,788 

36,550 

10 

1,694 

1.200 


46        1,250,       43.242 


10,660 
11,307 
802 
100 1 
379' 
500 
212 
402 
643 
244 
20 


283.540 

400,430 

8.723 

6,400 

2,161 

6,500 

424 

8.335 

92,365 

13,440 

2,040 


25. 260 1     824,358 


195 

70 

1,893 

3,200 

335 

44 

414 


6,161 


57,308 


1,560 

210 

9,025 

105,000 

1,676 

176 

3,078 


120,724 


1,840,554 


*  Not  reported. 
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INDUSTRIES. 


Cement  works. 


I.  Stonr  and    C^y  Products. 


II.  Metals,  Machinery  and  Apparatus. 
Metal  goods: 

DiAinond  cutting 

Tin-foU  miU 

Watch-csHe  makers 

Iron  and  steel  prckiucts: 

Boilers 

Elevator  construction 

Engine  works 

Foundries 

Horseshoeing 

Iron  mine 

Rolling  mill 

Pump  works 

Wagon  spring  factory 

Conveyances,  instruments  and  apparatus: 

Vehicles  and  parts 

Electrical  works 

Shipbuilding 

Pianos 


Total. 


III.  Wood  MANuyAcruRXS. 


Boxes. 

Cooperage. . . . 
Planing  mills.. 


TABLE  v.— MODE  OF 

(Parenthesised  figures  indicate 


Number  of  Workers 


By  direct 
negotiations. 


(1) 


30 


a^ 


14 
830 


28 
80 


263 
20 


(4)  3,101 


(1) 


30 


(12)        4,396 


By  return 

to  work  on 

employer's 

terms. 


(2) 


ai 

(1) 

(i) 


(2) 


(7) 


510 


76 
120 

1.400 

'20 


800 
737 


3,152 


Total. 


rv.  Leather  and  Rubber  Qoods. 


Brushes 

Buttons 

Gloves 

Shoe  trimmings. 
Tannery 


Total. 


Potash. 


V.  CHEMICALS,  Oils  and  Explosives. 


VI.  Paper  and  Pulp. 


Paper  mill. . 
Rag  sorting. 


Total. 


YII.  Pbxmting  and  Paper  Goods. 

Hat  tip  printing. 

Jewelry  oases 

Ldthogrvhing. 

Prfait&g  and  landing. 


TotaL. 


a^ 


45 
56 


(2) 


101 


(1) 


40 


(1) 


40 


(1) 


^] 


42 

38 


(3) 


80 


(1) 


(1) 


80 

30 

2,600 


(3)  2.060 


75 


58 


58 
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SETTLEMENT  OF  DISPUTEa 

the  number  of  disputes.) 


DxsxcTLT  Ain>  Indibbctlt  Avtbctbd  bt  Dibputss  Which  Webb  Sbttlbd — 


By  replace- 
ment 
of  workers* 


(2) 


<1) 


(1) 


(4) 


(1) 


(1) 


[H 


(2) 


(1) 


(1) 


0) 
(2) 


(8) 


312 


40 


By  mediation 

or 
conciliation. 


(1) 


116 


467 


18 


18 


78 
21 


99 


105 


105 


16 
'87 


62 


(1) 


(1) 


(1) 


600 


600 


BT  ABBRBATION  Ol 


Trade  boards. 


Individuals. 


2.118 


2,118 


Mode  of 

settlement 

not  reported. 


(1) 


300 


(1) 


300 


Total. 


(2) 


[2) 

1; 
1 

3 

1 
1 


(24) 


(3) 


1] 

(2; 

i 


(6) 


610 


30 

76 

120 

1.414 
830 

20 
340 

80 
600 
263 

20 

40 

3.101 
800 
767 
116 


8.616 


18 
46 
66 


119 


30 

70 

2,600 

78 
21 


(6) 

2,799 

(1) 

76 

(4}               447 
(1)       38 

(5) 

486 

68 

16 

2.118 

37 


2.228 
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Table  V. — Concluded. 


CPaienthttdBed  ficoras  indioate 


INDUSTRIES. 


Bleachery. 
Crash .... 
Knittiug. . 

Lace 

Silk 


VIII.  Textiles. 


Total. 


IX.  Clothxno,  Mxlzjnkrt,  Laundbt. 

Caps  and  hats 

Clothing  ^men's) 

Clothing  (women's) 

Shirts. 


Suspenders...., 
Total. 


X.  Food,  Tobacco  and  Liquobb. 

Bakeries 

Butchering  and  meat  paoJdnc 

Canning 

Cigars 

Flour  and  cereals 


Total. 


XII.  BnxiiDiNa  Indubtbt. 

Bricklaying  and  masonry 

Building  industry 

Carpentry 

Electrical  construction 

Excavating  and  dredging 

House  wrecking 

Lathing 

Pointing 

Paving ._ 

Plumbing  and  tinsmithing 

Tile  laying 


Total. 


XIII.  Transportation  and  CoMiruNiCATiON. 

Grain  elevator t 

Ice  harvesting 

Liverymen. 

Marine  transportation 

Steam  railroad 

Street  railroad 

Teaming  and  trucking 


Total 

Grand  Total.. 


NUMBBB  OF  WOBXXBS 


I    By  return 

By  direct        to  work  on 

negotiations,     employer's 

terms. 


(2) 


33'... 

14(1) 

231... 

370  .. . 


(6) 


440(1) 


(1) 


125(1 


(1) 


64 


(2) 


ai 


(1) 


14 


(1) 


14 


(1) 


(1) 


(2) 


X 
X 

fi) 

X 

3 

1 

1 

(4 

[3 

4 

1 


276(3) 
20... 
643' .. . 
100  ... 
230  .. . 


500 
212 
262 
1,143 
304 
20 


(1) 
(2) 


795 


1.850 


(1) 


M 


(1) 


250(2) 


(4) 


42 


42 


823 
36,632 


179  (2)   36,965 


1.018 


40 


1.058 


1,825 


(26)   3,709(3)    1,825 


150 


13.200 
335 


114 


2,895!  (7)   13,799 


(56)   11,854(29)   60.134 
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Um  nmibflr  of  dbpntet.) 


Mode  of  Settlemeiit  of  Disputes. 


DxBsciLT  Ain>  IicDnuoTLT  AvFECTBD  BT  DnruTES  Wbich  Wbbx  Sbttlbd — 


By  replaoo- 

ment 
of  workezB. 


(1) 
(2)' 


(3) 


(i) 


(4) 


(4) 


ii 


(1) 
(1) 


(8) 


(1) 


(1) 


14 
35 


By  mediation 

or 
conciliation. 


40 


419 

48 


22 


4801 


1) 

114 

1 

10 

i5 

10 

i> 

48 

101 


140 

55 

150 


76 


140 


570 


43 


43 


(31)         2.083 


ai 


K2) 


(4) 


BT   ABBTTBATION  OT^ 


Trade  boards. 


Individuala. 


Mo<le  of 

settlement 

not  reported. 


TotaL 


(1) 


18,360 


44 
50 


04 


2,712 


(1) 


18.350 


(1) 


18.350 


(1) 
(1) 


1(2) 


(1) 


300(2) 


(9) 


.13,010 

""'si 


(8) 


(7) 


13,091 


10) 
1 

5) 
1) 

1 

5) 
3) 

4; 
1] 


^^1 


14 
33 
91 
23 
370 


531 


2) 

448 

.3 

37.051 

1? 

48 

1) 

54 

1) 

22 

37.623 


114 

1.037 

10 

62 

40 


1.263 


20.690 

13.086 

802 

100 

387 

500 

212 

402 

1,143 

304 

20 


(40)        37.554 


706 

150 

1.803 

13,200 

335 

44 

414 


(14)        16,831 


13,091(124)    108,638 
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TABLE  VL— INDUSTRIAL  DISPUTES,  BY  CITIES  AND 


Num- 
ber of 
dis- 
putes. 

EiVTABLXBH- 
BIENTB.* 

Workers 
Affxcteo. 

Aqqbboatb  Datb  Low. 

LOCALITY, 

In- 
volved. 

Qosed. 

Di- 
rectly. 

Indi- 
rectly. 

Di- 
rectly. 

Indi- 
rectly. 

TotaL 

Albftny .....,.,,,,»,. ...r.-t-- 

2 

1 

2 

1 

•3 

1 

12 

1 

1 
1 

8 

i 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
2 

1 
1 
1 

4 
42 

1 
8 

1 
2 
8 
3 

4 
2 
2 
1 

21 
1 
8 

1 
3 

2 

136 

1 

14 

1 

10 
1 
6 

20 
7 

i 

2 
70 

1 

12 

1 

10 

1 
1 

175 
40 
60 

105 
52 

600 

2.380 

2.118 

65 

70 

261 
60 
14 
60 

10 
13 
12 
30 
800 

600 
23 
13 
14 
16 

65 
63 
75 
81 

24 

78 

250 

21 

40 

304 
46.600 

40 
1.021 

30 
940 

90 
126 

231 
40 
60 

150 

•  «*•••• 

66 

12.228 

80 

120 

2.000 

30 
■'"256 

'36.086 
100 

28 

17 

97 

ii 

126 

6.226 
120 
310 
945 
132 

6.000 

86.323 

68.540 

620 

210 

1,169 

240 

1.680 

1.600 

70 
91 
SO 
60 
1.050 

90,000 

188 

78 

42 

928 

195 

954 

875 

2.025 

192 
89 
625 
105 
240 

3,902 
1.499.849 

120 
65.188 

10 

4.800 

666 

3,125 

6,046 
300 
768 

1.600 

6,226 

Ainfit4frdAm ■, 

120 

Auburn 

810 

Au  Sable  Forks 

045 

Binfl^hamton ..............  t  *  -  - 

275 
"4861840 

407 

Binnewater  and  EddyriUe 

Buffftlo ,,,.,,,,.-,.. 

6.000 
671.163 

Buffalo  Ne^r  York  A  Boehester. . 

63,640 

nMiAndaimia t  -t 

520 

Coevmans 

240 
120 

450 

Cohoes 

1.279 

Cominff .  .T.i'.-'.T..*....tt-«-- 

240 

Cortland 

1,680 

Dunkirk 

1,600 

Eddyville  (see  Binnewater). 
Eddyyille 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

6 

6 

12 

1 
6 

1 

1 

15 

19 
386 

1 
74 

1 

22 

7 

2 

7 

2 

5 

13 

•  ••*•■# 

i 

1 

6 

4 
1 

6 

1 

17 
345 

1 

6 

2 

4 

18 

70 

Elmlra 

91 

Port  Edward 

SO 

Fultonville 

60 

Glens  Falls 

1,060 

Gloversville  and  Johnstown 

Gouvemeur 

800.000 

390,000 
138 

Green  Island 

78 

42 

Herkimer 

028 

Hudson 

196 

Bion 

064 

lalip 

875 

Jamestown 

2.025 

Johnstown  (see  GloYersville). 

240 

432 

Loolcport 

89 

Lvon  Mountain ,  ■, 

260 

875 

luddletown 

105 

Mnimt  V*»mon 

240 

Newbursh ■ 

"seo'.ow 

300 

3.902 

New  York  City 

2.366.939 
420 

(See  also  Buffalo.) 

66,188 

Rochester  (see  also  Buffalo). 
Rook  City  Falls 

10 

Scheneetadv 

4.80O 

RvnumiiA 

280 
301 

3,746 

845 

8^420 

TJtiea     

9.702 

Walden 

300 

100 
1.126 

868 

8,816 

Total.  ........  r..r.-.T.-  . 

124 

802 

634 

57,308 

61.226 

1,840.664 

1,668,907 

3,480,461 

*0r  UMclitkAB 
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TOWNS,  OCTOBER  z,  2903,  TO  SEPTEMBBR  30,  1904. 


Cadus  ov  DmnmM. 


1.  INCRBASB  OF 
WAOSS. 

1 

2.   RCDUCTXON   OF 
WAOEB. 

3.  BKoncriON  of 

HOUBA. 

4.  longer 

BOUBA. 

5.   TRADK 
UNIONISM. 

pates. 

Workers         tv-_     i    Workers 
directly       J^       directly 
affected.   I    P"****    '    affected. 

1 

Dis- 
putes. 

Workers 
directly 
affected. 

Dis- 
putes. 

Workers 
directly 
affected. 

Dis- 
putes. 

Workers 
directly 
affected. 

. 

1 

75 

1 

100 

1 
2 

40 
60 

•"•"•--- 

i 

105 

i 

26 

1 

500 

9 

i^eso 

1 

100 

1 

1 

2 

••    >•■•■• 

65 

70 

118 

1 

1 

148 

•. . , 

60 

1 

i4 

i 

50 

1 

........ 

10 

1                      1 

;;r*":*::::i:'::::::i:!::!!!!!! 

•••••••••• 

1 

600 

i 

23 

1 

13 

1 ; . . 

1 

i 

14 

i 

ii 

' 

1 

1                 58 

1 

75 



i si 

! 

•  •••••••,•••••••••• 

1 

24 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

45 

250 

21 

' •■::::::.:::::::!::::::.... 

1 

•  •    • 

' |-.-- 

;;:: :i::::::::::::::::::: :::::::;:: 

i                  40 

2 

16 

246 

,       , 

1                  44 

6,952 

5 

10,430.               1                  76 

1 

14          16.424 

i 

1 

40 

1 

78 

2                665                1                  IS 

2                115 

;       .1 
' 1 

1 

140 

, ■ 1 

1 

800 

1 

12 

1                   23                 li                  55 

2 

2 

1 

100 

Ti 

1 

25 

1 

170 
20 

1 

7 

0%               A 
9n               t 

«u 

1 

6i 

.'..].'//. 

1 

18 

40 

10.085 

12 

11.179 

9 

1.083 

2 

74 

80 

17,628 

of  •mployers. 


11.58 
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Table  VI.— Concluded. 


Causes  of  Disputes. 


LOCALITY-. 

6.   PARTICULAR 
PERSONS. 

7.    WORKINO  AR- 
RANOEMENTS. 

8.   PAWENT   OF 
WAGES. 

9.   BTICPA- 
THBTZC. 

Dia- 
putes. 

Workers 
directly 
affected. 

Dis- 
putes. 

Workers 
directly 
affected. 

Dis- 
putes. 

Workers 
directly 
affected. 

Difl. 

putes. 

Worken 
directly 
affeotao. 

Albany 

■ 

Amnterdam 

'■•■■"■ 

Auburn 

Au  Sable  Forks 



Binghamton 

'  '  i 

'\k 

Binnewater  and  Eddyville 

,  . 

Buffalo 

...  :            i   .   .• 

2             600 

Buffalo,  New  York  and  Rochester. . 

_  ■  1. 1 

««_                      vwv 

CfUiAndRiff^lR ...      ,  .    ,    , 

1 1 1 

1                                      .    . 

. 

, 

Clcu^ym^ji^,  .  .  , ^                               1 

1 

Cohoes 1   

1 

Corning 

...  .1 

Cortland '.[ '...'.'.'.'.'. 

1 

Dunkirk i 1 i 

Eddyville  (see  Binnewater) . 

Eddyville 

Elmlra 

Fort  Edward i   

1'                 12 

i 

.... 

...-.- 

Fultonville 11               an 

Glens  Falls 

1              300 

1 

Gloversville  and  Johnstown 

! 

1 

Gouvemeur .......         i      ....i      

1    *  '  '    •  ■  ■  • 

Green  Island i . . 

Hag  aman 

1 

Herkimer i   '' 

1 

1 ' 1 

Hudson t 1 1 

1 

RH 

Ilion 1    

1 

1 

Islip 1 

1                                                                ' 

1 

1 

Johnstown  (see  Gloversville).             |                               ! 
Kingston ' 

1 

• 

1 

33 

1 

I 

Lyon  Mountain 

:i':::"  ■ 



1 

Mount  Vcmon 1 < 

Newburgh 

1 
1 

14 
1,200 

New  York  Citv 

1 

48 

1 

i  \bik 

(See  also  Buffalo.) 
Oswego 

A    f  ^^B** 

Rochester 

1 

114 

Rochester  (see  also  Buffalo). 

Rock  City  Falls i 

'  *  * 

1 

30 


•••••. 

Schenectady i 

..-_.-<-.-.-..___ 

.  ■  .  .     . 

Troy ','.'.'.['.[".'.'.'.'.  !!!'.!!!;!'.!!!!!  '..'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  ...... 

Utica 1 1 - ! i 

Walden ' 

.  ...... 1. .......<- 

Watervliet 

I 

1             150 

1 

1 

■  *  *  * 

4'            .^ofl 

6'           l-.'52.? 

2 

95 

8 

i.eis 

1 
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Industrial  Disputes  by  Cities  and  Towns. 


^ 

RXSUIAS. 

• 

10.  MISCXLLANEOUB. 

TOTAL. 

IN  FATOB  OF — 

COMPROMIBED. 

Dis- 
putes. 

Workers 
directly 
affected. 

Dis- 
putes. 

Workers 
directly 
affected. 

BMPLOTZBB. 

WORK£R8. 

Dis- 
putes. 

Workers 

Dis- 
putes. 

Workers 
directly 
affected. 

ru^         Workers 

directly 
affected. 

2 

1 

2 
1 
3 

1 
12 
1 
1 
1 

8 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
2 
1 

1 
1 

4 
42 

1 
8 

1 
2 
3 
8 

4 
2 
2 

1 

176 
40 
60 

105 
52 

500 

2.880 

2.118 

66 

70 

261 
60 
14 
50 

10 
13 
12 
30 
300 

600 
23 
13 
14 
16 

65 
63 
75 
81 

24 

78 

250 

21 

40 

304 
46,600 

40 
1.021 

80 
040 

00 
125 

281 
40 
60 

150 

1 

75 

1 

1 

100 

i 40 

* 

i 

1 

2 

1 
0 

io 

105 
38 

500 
2.005 

1 

50 

1 

14 

1 

14 

3 

1 

875 

1 

2.118 

2.118 

1 

65 

1 

70 

1 
1 

143 
60 

2 

118 

........ 

1 

14 

1 

1 

50 

1 

10 

1 

13 

i 

12 

1 

13 

1 

i 

30 

1 

1 

i; 800 

1 
1 

1 

600 

• 

.,,,,,.," 

i 

28 

1 

13 

1 

1 

14 

1 

i6 

1 

1                  65 

1 



1                  76 

1 
1 

81 

1 

1 

1 

24 

■ 

1 

33 

1                  46 

1 

250 

1 

1 

1 

22 

1 
6 

21 
40 

14 
17,760 

40 
741 



1 
1 

3 
10 

200 

8 

11.462 

10 

2,603 

26,157 

1 

30 

15 
3n 

i 

266 

2 
2 
2 

2 
1 

040 
67 
75 

54 
20 

i M 

1 
1 

i 

1 

60 

7 

170 

20 

18 

61 

150 

7 

13.627 

124 

57.808 

64 

28.820 

26 

8,655 

84 

80.888 

m 

PARTICULARS  OF  IMPORTAlfT  DISPUTES. 

As  the  essential  facts  concerning  each  dispute  recorded  in  1904 
have  been  given  in  Table  I  of  the  preceding  chapter,  the  follow- 
ing text  is  introduced  only  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  addi- 
tional information  respecting  the  more  important  disputes  of  the 
year.  Every  dispute  is  described  which  caused  the  loss  of  10,000 
working  days,  or  upwards  (see  table,  page  15)  as  well  as  the  eight 
disputes  that  the  Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  investigated 
or  attempted  to  bring  to  an  amicable  aettlement.  In  addition  to 
the  description  of  these  26  disputes  there  appears  an  account  of 
the  important  arbitration  of  the  question  of  the  Saturday  half- 
holiday  for  book  and  job  compositors  of  New  York  City. 

BUILDING  TRADES. 

BUFFALO  BLECTRICAL  WORKERS. 

On  January  4th  about  100  electrical  workers,  members  of  local 
union  No.  41  of  Buffalo  stopped  work.  The  employers  claimed  the 
men  struck,  while  the  union  claimed  men  were  locked  out.  On 
January  10th  Deputy  Commissioner  Lundrigan  began  an  investi- 
gation and  with  a  view  to  bring  about  settlement,  a  conference 
was  had  with  representatives  of  both  employers  and  employees, 
and  the  union  and  the  contractors'  association  collectively.  He 
found  that  a  working  arrangement  between  local  No.  41  and  each 
of  the  individual  electrical  contractors  had  been  in  existence  for 
nearly  two  years  and  would  not  expire  until  May,  1904. 

It  appeared  that  about  December  25th  employers,  or  all  who 
are  members  of  the  Electrical  Contractors'  Association,  had 
through  such  association  requested  the  appointment  of  a  local 
arbitration  board,  which  was  provided  for  in  the  several  arrange- 
ments existing,  giving  as  a  reason  for  convening  auch  arbitration 
board,  that  the  union  had  violated  certain  clauses  of  the  arrange- 
ment. The  union  declined  to  recognize  the  association  as  a  party 
to  the  contract  and  therefore  refused  to  appoint  a  member  of  the 
arbitration  board  as  requested,  stipulating,  however,  that  if  such 
request  be  made  by  any  individual  firm  or  contractor,  it  wpuld  be 
complied  with.    Correspondence  between  the  union  and  the  aaao- 
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ciatian  from  December  25,  1903,  to  January  2,  1904,  would  indi- 
cate that  the  contractors  or  employers  were  insisting  on  the  recog- 
nition of  the  association  as  representing  them  in  their  dealings 
with  the  union  and  the  union  was  maintaining  an  attitude  of  re- 
fusal to  recognize  such  association.  The  employers  claimed  that 
the  union  acquiesced  in  the  proposition  to  terminate  existing  con- 
tracts or  arrangements  at  this  time,  but  the  union  insisted  that 
such  was  not  the  case,  for  the  reason  that  no  contract  existed 
between  the  union  and  the  association. 

About  January  Ist  each  individual  member  of  the  union  work- 
ing for  individual  firms  or  employers  who  make  up  the  association, 
received  a  letter  from  his  employer,  stating  that  after  January  4th, 
said  employer  reserved  the  right  to  conduct  an  open  shop,  that  is, 
to  employ  whom  he  saw  fit,  without  reference  to  whether  he  was 
a  member  of  the  union  or  not.  The  union  regarded  this  as  a  viola- 
tion of  the  working  agreement  which  they  claimed*  lo  exist,  and 
ordered  its  members  to  refuse  to  work  for  members  of  the  associa- 
tion until  such  times  as  the  questions  in  dispute  were  adjusted. 
On  January  11th  certain  other  trades  in  the  building  industry, 
namely,  hoisting  engineers,  steam-fitters  and  plumbers  employed 
on  the  new  Hengerer  building  and  the  I^afayette  hotel  stopped 
work  in  sympathy  with  the  strikers. 

After  a  thorough  investigation  on  behalf  of  the  State  Board 
of  Mediation  and  Arbitration,  Deputy  Commissioner  Lundrigan 
found  the  disi>osition  of  both  parties  to  be  that  each  regarded  the 
position  of  the  other  as  untenable,  and  so  far  as  the  union  was  con- 
cerned an  unwillingness  to  consider  any  proposition  other  than  a 
return  to  the  relations  existing  before  the  stoppage  of  work.  Af- 
ter several  conferences,  the  strike  was  finally  settled  March  17th, 
and  the  following  arrangement  entered  into,  which  was  signed  by 
the  president  and  secretary  of  the  association  and  president  and 
secretary  of  the  Electrical  Workers'  Union;  this  arrangement  to 
remain  in  force  until  January  4, 1906 : 

The  wage  rate  to  be  the  same  as  the  old  arrangement,  $3.00  per  day;  eight 
hours  to  constitute  a  day's  work. 

On  January  1,  1006,  the  wage  rate  for  that  year  will  be  settled  by  arbitra- 
tion.   During  the  years  1905  and  1006,  no  strike  or  lockout  can  take  place. 

The  association  agrees  to  hire  in  the  future  only  union  men.  All  overtimt 
work  to  be  on  the  same  basis  as  day  worlc  The  association  to  have  the  privi- 
lege of  employing  in  the  shop  one  apprentice  who  will  serve  one  year  befora 
he  is  eUgible  to  become  a  helper. 

Each  employer  to  have  a  number  of  helpers  equal  to  half  the  journeymen 
employed. 
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All  differences  to  be  settled  by  arbitration;  the  arbitration  board  to  consist 
of  two  members  of  the  association  and  two  members  of  the  union,  they  to 
select  the  fifths  if  necessary.  The  decision  of  the  board  to  be  final  and 
binding  on  both  parties  to  the  agreement. 

BUFFALO  MASONS  AND  BRICKLAYERS. 

On  February  20,  1904,  at  a  joint  meeting  of  repreflentatives  of 
the  Mafion  Builders'  Association  of  Buffalo  and  of  Stone  Masons' 
Union  No.  36  of  the  Bricklayers  and  Masons'  International  Union, 
the  union's  representatives  presented  a  request  for  an  advance  in 
wages  on  May  1,  from  45  cents  per  hour,  as  in  existing  agreements 
which  would  expire  on  May  1,  to  50  cents  per  hour.  Upon  this 
request  the  unanimous  decision  of  the  masters  was  that  it  could 
not  be  granted,  and  a  number  of  conferences  which  were  held  be- 
tween representatives  of  the  two  organizations  served  only  to  make 
clear  the  persistency  of  ^ich  side  in  its  original  position.  Finally 
on  May  2  the  stone  masons  resorted  to  a  strike  to  enforce  their 
demands  to  which  the  response  of  the  employers  was  simply  a 
reiteration,  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  forenoon  of  the  day  of  the 
strike,  of  their  determination  not  to  grant  the  increase. 

Very  soon  after  the  inauguration  of  the  strike  an  effort  at  set- 
tlement was  made  by  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Labor  Lundrigan 
representing  the  State  Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration.  He 
succeeded  in  arranging  a  conference  on  May  6  between  the  arbi- 
tration committee  of  the  Mason  Builders'  Association  and  the 
strike  committee  of  the  stone  masons,  Mr.  Lundrigan  being  pres- 
ent. After  protracted  discussion,  however,  the  conference  ended 
in  failure  as  neither  party  would  make  concessions,  and  within  a 
few  days  the  strike  was  extended  t'o  all  members  of  the  stone 
masons'  union,  both  those  who  had  been  receiving  50  cents  as  well 
as  those  at  45  cents  an  hour,  this  move  being  practically  in  retali- 
ation for  the  action  of  the  Mason  Builders'  Association  which  at 
the  beginning  of  the  strike  laid  off  the  members  of  the  union  to 
whom  they  were  then  paying  the  50  cent  rate.  Altogether  about 
200  stone  masons,  including  practically  all  of  those  working  for 
large  contractors,  took  part  in  the  strike  while  200  others  were 
thrown  out  of  work  by  it. 

In  order  to  get  along  without  the  work  of  stone  masons  the 
masters  resorted  to  the  substitution  of  concrete  foundations  in 
place  of  stone.  In  this,  however,  they  met  with  opposition  from 
the  union  bricklayers,  who  are  affiliated  with  the  same  national 
organization  as  the  stone  masons,  those  in  Buffalo  being  members 
of  No.  45  of  the  Bricklayers  and  Masons'  International  Union. 
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Against  this  action  the  masters  vigorously  protested  and  the  de- 
velopment of  this  new  controversy  may  be  seen  in  the  following 
correspondence  during  the  latter  part  of  May : 

Bricklayers'  Union  No.  45,  B.  and  M.  I.  U. 

Buffalo,  May  13,  1904. 
Mr.  James  M.  Carter,  Secretary  M,  B,  A,: 

Dear  Sir:  It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  members  of  your  association  to 
know  that  the  members  of  this  union  will  not  lay  brick  on  concrete  sub- 
stituted for  stone  during  the  present  strike  of  the  stonemasons. 

Yours  respectfully, 

John  V.  Maoket,  Secretary  No.  45,  N.  7, 

Buffalo,  May  16,  1904. 

Mr.  John  Macksy,  Secretary  Bricklayers'  Union  No,  45,  Buffalo,  N.  7,: 

Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  your  letter  of  May  13th,  would  say  this  com* 
munication  was  referred  to  a  special  meeting  of  the  Mason  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation held  to-day. 

All  of  the  master  masons  being  represented  at  this  session,  the  secretaiy 
was  instructed  to  write  to  you  saying  that  we  do  not  believe  the  require- 
ments of  your  constitution  require  you  to  make  the  ruling  that  your  memben 
will  not  lay  brick  on  concrete  foundations.  We  consider  this  ruling  on  your 
part  decidedly  arbitrary.  The  master  masons  do  not  dictate  to  the  archi- 
tects or  owners  what  class  of  foundation  shall  be  used  in  their  buildings. 

The  members  of  the  Mason  Builders'  Association  therefore  lay  such  founda- 
tions as  decreed  by  architects  and  owners  and  shall  demand  that  the  membem 
of  your  union  shall  erect  brick  on  such  foundations  as  they  decree. 

Tours  respectfully, 

James  M.  Carter. 

Buffalo,  May  20,  1904. 
Mr.  J.  M.  Carter,  Secretary  M,  B,  A. : 

Dear  Sir:  Your  communication  of  the  10th  was  read  before  the  members 
of  No.  45  Wednesday  evening,  at  the  regular  meeting.  The  secretary  was 
instructed  to  write  your  body  saying  that  we  will  live  strictly  up  to  the  letter 
of  the  resolution  in  question.  In  fact,  there  is  no  other  course  left  open  for 
us,  as  we  could  not  deliberately  work  against  the  interests  of  our  brother 
members  of  the  International  Union.  • 

Yours  respectfully, 

John  V.  Macket,  Secretary  No.  45,  N,  7. 

Buffalo,  June  1,  1904. 
Mr.  John  V.  Mackey,  Secretary  Bricklayers'  Union  No.  45: 

Dear  Sir:  Your  body  has  notified  the  association  that  the  members  of 
your  union  will  refuse  to  lay  brick  on  concrete  foundations;  some  brick- 
layers have  already  refused  to  work  on  foundations  already  installed  by 
members  of  this  body.  The  carrying  out  of  this  policy  by  your  union  would 
eventually  drive  all  mason  contractors  out  of  business. 

The  Mason  Builders'  Association,  therefore,  demand  that  this  action  on 
your  part  be  rescinded  and  that  all  bricklayers  be  instructed  to  lay  brick 
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pfL  all  claasea  of  foundation  work  without  discrimination  and  that  the  Mason 
liuilders*  Association  be  notified  before  Thursday  morning*  June  2d,  at  9 
A.  M.»  that  you  have  taken  the  action  demanded  by  our  association.  If  your 
union  fails  to  conform  to  the  above  reasonable  requests,  the  individual  mem^ 
t)er8  of  our  body  shall  take  such  action  as  the  emergency  of  the  present 
conoitions  demand.  Yours  respectfully,    . 

Jaices  M.  Carter^  Secretary. 

Tlie  threat  of  the  last  letter  failing  to  alter  the  position  of  the 
bricklayers,  on  June  2  the  MaiM)n  Builders'  Association  locked  out 
all  the  bricklayers  in  their  employ,  some  350  in  number  and  this 
action  resulted  in  throwing  out  of  work  about  1,000  men  in  other 
building  tirades. 

The  stone  masons'  strike  continued  apparently  without  further 
negotiations  between  the  parties  until  June  12.  On  that  day, 
according  to  press  rejmrts,  a  conference  between  I'epi'esentatives 
of  the  union  and  the  Masters'  Association  took  place,  but  proved 
fruitless  because  the  union  committee  had  been  given  no  power 
to  consider  any  other  wage  rate  than  50  cents  per  hour,  which  was 
the  original  demand  and  which  the  employers  were  in  nowise  in- 
clined to  concede.  On  the  next  day  (June  13),  however,  the  union 
held  a  meeting  at  which  it  voted  to  permit  those  members  who 
wished,  to  ret*urn  to  work  at  the  old  rate  of  45  cents  per  hour, 
and  during  the  next  few  days  there  was  a  general  resumption  of 
work  by  the  stone  masons. 

Tn  the  case  of  the  bricklayers  the  dispute  lasted  about  a  week 
longer.  On  June  19,  in  response  to  a  letter  from  the  Employei^s' 
Association  the  Bricklayers'  union  at  a  special  meeting  authorized 
its  arbitration  committee  to  meet  I'epresentatives  of  the  employ- 
ers and  arrange  an  agreement  for  termination  of  the  dispute.  The 
conference  was  held  on  the  following  day  (June  20).  The  em- 
ployers demanded  that  the  men  should  agree  to  lay  brick  on  all 
work  when  requested  so  to  do  and  to  this,  it  appears,  the  men  were 
willing  to  agree.  But  another  question  was  brought  up — the  mat- 
ter of  transferring  apprentices — upon  which  no  agreement  could 
be  reached  and  the  conference  adjourned  without  having  effected 
a  settlement.  On  the  same  day,  however,  the  following  proposi- 
tion as  to  the  apprentice  question  was  sent  to  the  union  by  the 

employers: 

Buffalo,  N.  Y..  June  20. 

Mr.  John  V.  Mackey,  Hecretary  Bricklayers*  Union  No.  46,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.: 

Dear  Sirs:  After  the  conference  with  the  committee  representing  your 
body  to-day,  and  after  the  committee  had  adjourned,  our  aRsociation  gave  the 
subject  of  apprentices  considerable  consideration. 

5 
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The  secretary  was  instructed  to  write -you,  saying  this  association  does  not 
believe  that  a  contract  between  the  two  bodies  would  be  of  any  material 
advantage  to  either  association  this  year,  the  present  season  being  so  far 
advanced. 

The  matter  of  transferring  apprentices  we  are  willing  to  allow  to  be  an 
open  question  until  our  next  contract. 

Yours  truly, 

James  M.  Cabteb,  Secretary, 

This  letter  was  considered  by  the  union  at  a  meeting  held  on 
June  23,  and  the  proposal  therein  was  accepted,  the  result  being 
a  lifting  of  the  lockout  and  resumption  of  work  on  the  following 
day. 

NEWBURGH  CARPENTERS  AND  PAUVTBRS. 

On  January  Ist  of  this  yasiv  the  organizations  of  carpenters  and 
painters  in  Newburgh  notified  their  respective  employers  of  a  de- 
mand for  an  advance  in  wages  of  50  cents  per  day,  to  take  effect 
April  1st.  This  advance  was  claimed  as  necessary  to  meet  in- 
creased rents  and  higher  cost  of  living  generally. 

No  concessions  having  been  made  by  employers  in  either  trade, 
save  three  mjister  painters,  strikes  occurred  on  April  1st,  carpen- 
ters to  the  number  of  150  and  96  painters  going  out.  On  the 
4th  and  5th  State  Mediator  of  Industrial  Disputes  Richard 
Gilleland  visited  Newburgh  and  investigated  the  situation.  Sep- 
arate inteniews  with  employers  and  employees  revealed  a  dis- 
position on  both  sides  to  insist  on  their  original  positions  with- 
out modification,  the  employers  in  both  trades  contending  that 
existing  conditions  would  not  warrant  any  advance  in  wages. 
Finding,  however,  that  although  individual  employees  had  talked 
with  the  IxvKses  there  had  been  no  consultation  between  the  latter 
and  the  men  as  a  body,  Mediator  (lilleland  urged  that  committees 
be  appointed  for  conference  with  the  employers,  and  both  the 
carpenters  and  the  ])ainters  finally  agi'eed  to  send  such  committees 
to  the  employers. 

The  final  termination  of  these  disputes  occurred  on  April  14th 
in  case  of  the  cai'])enters,  and  on  the  20th  for  the  painters,  being 
brought  about  in  each  case  by  conferences  of  representatives  of 
the  union  and  the  employers,  resulting  in  a  compromise  advance 
of  25  cents  per  day  in  both  trades. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  ASPHALT  WORKERS. 

In  January,  1904,  the  Asphalt  AVorkers'  Union  L.  A.  1,796  K. 
of  L.  sent  to  the  eight  asphalt  paving  companies  of  New  York 
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City  the  following  union  schedule  for  adoption  for  the  year  be 
ginning  May  1 : — 

New  York,  January,  1904. 

The  asphalt  workers  respectfully  present  the  following  wage  scale: 
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Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work. 

Second.  On^y  members  of  tne  asphalt  wcrkers  union  to  be  employed  upon 
laying  and  repairing  sheet  asphalt;  should  the  union  be  unable  to  furnish 
men,  men  not  in  the  union  can  be  employed  who  shall  become  members  of  the 
union;  but  members  shall  be  classified  according  to  the  union  card  they 
carry. 

TiiiBD.  The  agent  of  the  union  shall  be  allowed  to  visit  the  men  on  the 
works,  deliver  and  examine  due  cards,  and  carry  out  any  oiders  of  the 
union. 

FouBTH.  Non-union  men  shall  not  be  a  question  for  arbitration,  but  all 
other  questions  of  importance,  disputes  or  trouble  that  may  arise  shall  be 
referred  to  the  arbitration  board,  who  shall  give  a  hearing  and  report  in 
one  week. 

Fifth.  Single  time  for  all  overtime,  except  for  Sundays  and  holidays 
double  time. 

This  agreement  shall  be  binding  from  1904  to 

1905.  Fraternally  submitted, 

'R.  W.  Allen,  M,  W.  J-  R-  Anderson,  R,  8. 

These  terms  not  being  agreeable  to  the  employers  the  Central 
Federation  Union,  with  which  the  asphalt  workers  were  affiliated, 
in  February  appointed  a  committee  of  five  to  confer  with  repre 
sentatives  of  the  asphalt  contractors  with  a  view  to  arranging  a 
schedule  for  the  asphalt  workers.  Conferences  were  held  up  to 
April  4th  without  avail,  the  employers  refusing  to  recognize  the 
asphalt  workers'  union.  On  the  5th,  500  of  the  workers,  together 
with  about  500  others  (including  portable  engineers,  blue  stone 
cutters  nnd  curb  setters,  pavers,  rammermen  and  teamsters)  in 
«Tmpathy,  went  on  strike  on  the  recognition  issue. 

At  the  request  of  the  contracting  firms  the  Central  Federated 
Union  appointed  another  committee  of  three  to  meet  representa- 
tives of  the  companies  in  an  endeavor  to  settle  the  strike.  Pome 
17  conferences  were  held,  which  resulted,  on   A]>ril  25th,  in  a 
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8igDed  agi-eement  for  ai'bitration  of  the  matters  in  dispute,  the 
Htrikers  to  retuiu  to  work  jieudiug  the  decisioD,  imder  the  con- 
ditions existing  prior  to  the  suspension,  as  follows: — 

Clause  1 :  ^P^'  25.  1904. 

All    mechanics    shall    return   to    work,    the    companies   agreeing    to    refer 
matters  in  dispute  affecting  the  engineers  to  arbitration,  by  a   board  con- 
sisting of  six  (6)   members,  three   (3)   to  be  chosen  by  the  Central  Federated 
Union,  and  three  (3)  by  the  companies  interested. 
Clause  2: 

The  original  cause  of  the  strike,  namely  the  asphalt  workers'  demands, 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  arbitration  board  for«  adjustment. 

There  shall  be  no  discrimination  against  the  asphalt  workers'  union.  Men 
now  on  strike  shall  return  to  work  on  conditions  existing  immediately  prior 
to  the  strike,  pending  arbitration. 

We  hereby  agree  to  a  settlement  of  the  pending  strike  on  the  terms  in  the 
foregoing  stipulations,  numbered  1  and  2. 

M.  M.  Dolphin, 

Continental  Asphalt  Paving  Company, 
Hi^GO  Reid,  Pres, 


.1.  .1.  Pallas,  per  M.  D., 


P.    F.   QUINN, 

for  the  C.  F.  U. 


Sicilian  Asphalt  Paving  Company, 
H.  Haggebty,  Sec'y. 


( 'KA N FORD    COMPAN Y, 

F.  L.  Cranfobd,  V,  Prest, 
Asphalt  Constri  ction  Company, 
P.  F.  Kelly. 

liROOKLYiN    ALCATRAZ   ASPHALT   COMPANY, 

Dan  J.  McCoy,  Treas. 

K ASTERN    BeRMUDEZ   ASPUALT   PaVINO   COMPANY, 

Thos.  W.  Thomas,  Prea. 
Uvalde  Asphalt  Company, 

W.  T.  S.  Crichfield. 
Hakhkr  Asphalt  Company, 

Wm.  G.  Root. 

Ill  accordance  with  this  agreeuieut  work  was  resumed  ou 
A]>ril  2(i,  and  so  ended  tlie  strike.  The  membera  of  the  arbitration 
lH)ard  were  all  diosen  from  the  conference  committees  which  had 
ue^t^otiated  the  arbitration  aj^rwment  and  whose  members'  names 
ai*e  apiK^nded  thereto  above,  the  emj)loyer8  designating  from  their 
eight  representatives  Messrs.  llaggerty,  Cranford  and  Root  as 
their  three  members  on  the  board.  On  May  3  the  board  met  and 
organized  and  were  to  proceed  with  the  consideration  of  the 
(jiiestions  in  dispute.     Tint  cm  the  morning  of  the  same  day  n 
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number  of  workers  employed  by  one  of  the  firms  at  113th  street 
and  Lenox  avenue  went  on  strike  again.  Thereupon  the  em- 
ployers' representatives  on  the  board  refused  to  consider  further 
any  matters  relating  to  the  asphalt  workers,  asserting  that  the 
latter,  by  this  second  strike,  had  violated  the  arbitration  agree- 
ment, although  the  members  of  the  board  for  the  Central 
Federated  Union  produced  documents  showing  that  the  asphalt 
workers'  union  repudiated  the  action  of  those  who  went  on  strike. 
Upon  reference  of  the  matter  to  the  Central  Federated  Union 
that  body  took  the  position  that  the  asphalt  workers'  union  was 
not  responsible  for  the  strike  of  May  3d,  but  upon  report  to  that 
effect  to  the  arbitration  board  the  companies'  representatives 
upon  the  latter  still  refused  to  consider  the  grievances  of  the 
asphalt  workers  on  the  ground  that  they  were  an  irresponsible 
body,  and  after  a  decision  in  regard  to  the  portable  engineers 
for  wages  at  |24  per  week  and  40  cents  an  hour  for  overtime  witli 
a  ten-hour  day,  withdrew  from  the  board. 

So  far  as  the  employers  were  concerned  the  dispute  now  settle<l 
down  into  a  lockout  of  members  of  the  asphalt  workers'  union 
dating  approximately  from  May  3.  The  representatives  of  the 
Central  Federated  Union  on  the  arbitration  board,  however,  pro- 
ceeded with  the  consideration  of  the  original  questions  in  dis- 
pute with  meetings  and  adjournments  from  time  to  time  until 
July  7,  and  reported  their  findings  as  to  the  matters  submitted 
under  the  agreement  of  April  25,  together  with  a  plan  for  a  per- 
manent arbitration  system  for  the  asphalt  paving  industry  which 
they  earnestly  recommended  that  the  various  pavins:  companies 
should  adopt  and  which  was  as  follows: — 

AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  UNIONS  REPRESENTED  IN  THE  CENTRAL  FEDERATED  UNION 
OF  NEW  YORK  CITY  AND  THE  ASPHAXT  PAVING  COMPANIES  DOING  BUSINESS 
IN  OBEATEB  NEW  YORK. 

This  Agreement,  nuide  this  . .  day  of  ....  A,  D.  Nineteen  Hundred  and 
Four  (1904 J,  &y  <*wd  between  the  Central  Federated  Union,  a  voluntary  asso- 
ciation of  the  City,  County,  and  State  of  New  York,  and  the  undersigned^ 
Asphalt  Pavings  Companies,  doing  business  in  Greater  New  York,  hereinafter 
called  the  Companies: 

WITNESSETH:  That  the  parties  hereto,  being  desirous  of  preventing 
confusion  and  misunderstanding  between  the  Companies  and  their  employees, 
the  trades  engaged  in  the  Paving  Industry  in  Greater  New  York,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  standard  scale  of  wages,  rates  of  pay,  and  conditions 
of  employment,  in  the  different  occupations  hereinafter  described,  and  for 
the  further  purpose  of  establishing  a  method  of  peacefully  settling  disputes 
or  differences  that  may  arise  between  the  Companies  and  their  employees, 
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as  aforesaid,  and  accruing  hereunder,  they  severally  and  in  consideration  of 
the  mutual  benefits  jointly  agree  as  follows: 

FiBST:  This  agreement  shall  govern  all  Unions  affiliated  with  the  Central 
Federated  Union,  whose  members  may  be  employed  by  the  undersigned  Com- 
panies doing  business  in  Greater  New  \ork. 

Second:  In  the  event  of  any  differences  existing  or  disputes  arising  here- 
after between  the  members  of  any  of  the  Unions  and  the  Companies,  the  mat- 
ters in  dispute  shall  be  referred  to  the  representatives  of  the  other  trades 
having  members  employed  by  the  Companies,  and  after  their  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  matters  in  dispute,  a  vote  shall  be  taken  thereon,  each 
Union  entitled  to  one  vote,  and  if  a  majority  of  the  representatives  vote  that 
the  matters  in  dispute  constitute  a  just  grievance,  the  same  shall  be  presented 
to  the  proper  officer  of  the  Company  affected  for  adjustment. 

Third:  In  the  event  of  the  failure  or  inability  of  the  proper  officers  or 
representatives  of  the  Unions  to  satisfactorily  adjust  a  dispute  after  proper 
reference,  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  article,  the  same  shall  be  referred 
to  a  Board  of  Arbitration,  consisting  of  six  members,  three  to  be  chosen  by 
and  representing  the  Companies,  and  three  members  chosen  by  the  Central 
Federated  Union,  representing  the  Unions  affected.  Such  Board  of  Arbitra- 
tion shall  have  power  to  adjust,  settle  and  regulate  all  differences  hereafter 
arising  between  the  parties  of  this  agreement.  Should  they  be  unable  to 
decide  any  question,  they  shall  call  in  an  impartial  arbitrator,  whose  decision 
shall  be  final.  All  matters  submitted  to  the  Board  must  be  in  writing,  and 
may  be  handed  to  any  member  of  the  Board,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  imme- 
diately convey  notice  to  each  of  the  other  members. 

Fourth:  In  the  event  of  the  Companies  proposing  a  grievance  against  a 
Union  or  representatives  tliereof,  notice  of  the  same  shall  be  given  to  the 
representatives  of  the  Unions,  in  like  manner,  as  stated  in  the  second  article, 
and  in  the  event  that  the  matters  constituting  such  grievance  are  not  adjusted 
satisfactory  to  the  Company  or  Companies  affected,  by  the  said  representa- 
tives, then  the  same  shall  be  referred  to  the  Board  of  Arbitration  as  herein- 
before constituted. 

Fibth:  All  persons  hereafter  employed  by  the  Companies  in  an  industry 
represented  by  a  Union  associated  with  the  Central  Federated  Union,  shall 
be  members  of  the  said  Union,  so  far  as  such  Union  can  supply  the  Com- 
panies with  capable  and  efficient  mechanics  or  workmen,  otherwise,  the  Com- 
panies may  employ  persons  who  are  not  members  of  the  said  Union,  if,  after 
sufficient  notice  to  the  proper  representatives  of  the  Union,  they  may  fail  or 
refuse  or  are  unable  to  furnish  the  necessary  number  of  skilled  and  capable 
mechanics  or  workmen.  Such  notice  to  be  given  by  the  Companies  to  the 
Unions*  representatives  at  l.^ast  twenty-four  hours  prior  to  the  time  when  the 
men  asked  for  are  to  beprin  work,  and  which  notice  should  state  the  number 
of  men  required,  the  time  when  they  are  to  begin  work,  and  the  place  where 
they  are  to  report  for  such  work. 

Sixth:  Tlie  Central  Federated  Union  and  its  affiliated  Unions  shall,  as 
far  as  may  be  possible,  use  all  honorable  means  to  promote  the  interests  of 
the  Companies,  parties  hereto,  and  to  aid  and  assist  them  in  securing  paving 
contracts  on  reasonably  profibible  term>»  and  in  rendering  specific  perform- 
ance of  the  requirements  of  Ruch  contract. 
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This  agreement  shall  be  in  force  when  signed  by  the  Arbitration  Board 
appointed  by  the  Central  Federated  Union,  under  the  Arbitration  Agreement 
of  April  26th,  1904,  and  the  oflicial  signatures  of  the  Companies  by  their 
properly  authorized  officers,  and  shall  remain  in  force  for  not  less  than  one 
year  from  the  date  hereof. 

A  comparison  of  the  findings  with  i^espect  to  the  asphalt 
workers'  demands  shows  that  the  same  wages  and  hours  were 
recommended  as  in  the  schedule  presented  in  January,  except 
that  the  rate  for  rakers  was  put  at  31^  instead  of  35  cents  per 
hour.  The  findings  did  not  cover  the  other  points  in  that, 
schedule  although  the  proposed  permanent  arbitration  plan  con- 
tained a  preference-to-unionists  clause  without  the  provision 
that  non-unionists  hired  when  the  union  could  not  furnish  men 
should  join  the  union. 

The  report  of  the  union  representatives  on  the  arbitration 
board  was  not  accepted  by  the  employers  and  the  lockout  con- 
tinued through  the  working  season  of  1904,  except  in  the  case  of 
two  firms — the  Uvalde  Asphalt  Co.,  and  the  Continental  Asphalt 
Co. — ^the  former  of  which  on  July  G,  and  the  latter  on  September 
1,  signed  an  agreement  with  the  union  in  which  the  wage  scale 
recommended  by  the  incomplete  arbitration  board  was  adopted 
but  hours  were  fixed  at  ten  per  day  instead  of  eight  as  recom- 
mended. The  signing  of  these  agreements  resulted  in  a  re 
sumption  of  work  by  about  150  men  for  the  first  mentioned  firm 
in  July,  and  35  men  for  the  other  company  in  September.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  season  of  1905,  the  Barber  Asphalt  Co. 
signed  the  same  agreement  (February  23),  placing  135  men  to 
work  at  once  and  ultimately  400  all  told.  According  to  the 
Bureau's  information  at  this  writing  (April,  1905),  none  of  the 
other  companies  have  signed  an  agreement  with  the  union,  but 
all  resumed  work  with  the  opening  of  the  1905  season  under  the 
same  terms  of  employment  as  those  in  the  agreements  signed  by 
the  three  firms  above  mentioned. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  BRICKLAYERS'  LABORERS. 

At  the  opening  of  March  there  occurred  in  the  constructive 
industry  in  Manhattan  and  The  Bronx  a  controversy  that  for  a 
time  threatened  to  assume  the  proportions  of  the  memorable 
building  trades  dispute  that  began  in  the  Spring  of  1903  in  the 
first-named  borough  and  continued  until  mid-July.  Article  16 
of  the  general  arbitration  plan  that  was  accepted  in  the  latter 
month  by  many  trade  unions,  including  the  organizations   of 
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bricklayers,  provided  **  that  the  wages  now  paid  in  the  unskilled 
trades  shall  not  be  reduced  nor  the  hours  increased  for  one  year 
from  the  date  of  the  general  acceptance  of  this  agreement.  In 
any  difficulty  arising  in  the  unskilled  trades  they  may,  through 
the  mechanics  of  that  particular  trade,  have  representation  in 
the  General  Arbitration  Board."  The  Mason  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation is  a  party  to  the  general  arbitration  plan,  and  it  was  the 
non-observance  of  the  provisions  of  Article  16  on  the  part  of  that 
association — a  proceeding  that  happily  was  soon  afterward  re- 
scinded— that  caused  a  cessation  of  employment  of  thousands  of 
mechanics  and  laborers  for  more  than  a  month.  At  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Mason  Builders'  Association  on  March  1st  it  was 
unanimously — 

"  Resolved,  That  the  maximum  wage  for  laborers  shall  be  36  cents  per 
hour,  from  7  A.  m.  to  6  P.  M.,  for  six  days  in  the  week.  All  other  time  shall 
be  considered  overtime  and  .flhall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  time-and-half, 
where  men  are  employed  specially  for  night  and  Sunday  work,  when  they 
shall  work  eight  hours  for  single  time,  and  for  all  time  over  eight  hours  they 
shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  time-and-half ;  this  resolption  to  take  effect  on 
Friday  morning,  March  4,  1904.** 

As  soon  as  this  order  was  posted  upon  the  work  of  the  members 
of  the  employers'  association,  6,275  bricklayers'  helpers  affiliated 
with  the  Laborers*  Union  Protective  Society  went  on  strike; 
*J,625  bricklayers  were  in  consequence  compelled  to  stop  work, 
and  eventually  8,451)  other  building  mechanics  and  laborers  were 
indirectly  involved — thus  throwing  into  idleness  a  total  of  18,359 
workers  at  the  very  beginning  of  what  promised  to  be  a  prosperous 
season  in  the  building  line.  When  tJie  general  arbitration  plan 
went  into  etfect  last  year  the  minimum  hourly  scale  enforced  by 
the  union  of  laborers  was  35  cents,  with  an  extra  allowance  for 
overtime.  Their  reticular  hours  of  labor  were  eight  daily  on  the 
first  five  working  days  of  the  week  and  four  on  Saturday.  The 
union  was  repi'esented  in  the  United  i3oard  of  Building  Trades 
Delegates  until  the  dissolution  of  that  body,  and  owing  to  this 
affiliation  it  was  enabled  to  maintain  its  schedule  of  wages  and 
working  time;  but,  as  stated  by  the  laborers'  official  representa- 
tive, when  the  United  Board  w^as  superseded  in  fall  of  1903  by 
an  organization  com|)Osed  exclusively  of  delegates  from  uniouR 
of  mechanics,  some  small  contractors  doing  an  inferior  class  of 
work  took  advantage  of  the  fact  that  the  bricklayers'  helpers  were 
no  longer  connected  with  a  central  association  that  could  assist 
them  in  the  enforcement  of  their  scale  and  therefore  paid  less 
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than  the  union  rate.  The  laboi'ers  claimed  tliat  the  Mason  Build- 
ers' Association,  whose  members  took  contracts  for  none  but  the 
lai'ge  and  better  grade  of  work,  not  only  attempted  to  reduce 
their  wages  by  abolishing  the  overtime  rate  for  labor  x)erformed 
beyond  the  eight-hour  limit,  thus  deliberately  violating  Article 
16  of  the  arbitration  plan,  but  its  i-eal  purpose  was  to  increase 
their  working  time  to  ten  hours  per  day.  Jn  justification  of  its 
resolve,  the  Mason  Builders'  Association  asserted  that  about 
four  3'ears  ago,  when  the  rate  was  33  cents  per  hour,  it  had  an 
agreement  with  the  Laborers'  Union  Protective  Society,  and  that 
compact  was  not  satisfactory  in  its  operation  to  the  members  of 
the  association  for  the  reason  that  the  union  of  laborers  failed 
to  uphold  the, stipulated  rate  on  the  jobs  of  contractors  not  asso- 
ciated with  the  employers'  organization.  These  non-aBSOciation 
builders  were  in  many  instances  lively  competitors.  In  making 
estimates  these  contractors,  who,  it  was  alleged,  were  paying 
laborers  hourly  rates  that  varied  from  22  cents  to  33  cents,  had 
a  decided  advantage  over  the  association  builders,  who  by  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  were  obliged  to  pay  the  workers  33  cents, 
and  so  for  four  years  business  was  carried  on  without  any  agree- 
ment with  the  laborers'  society,  which,  the  employers  said,  was 
very  insistent,  however,  throughout  that  entire  period,  that  a  new 
agreement  should  be  entered  into,  promising  in  such  an  event 
that  the  rate  would  be  maintained.  It  was  also  stated  by  the 
organized  builders  that  a  like  condition  prevailed  when  the 
laborers  mised  the  rate  to  35  cents  an  hour,  and  with  regard  to 
overtime  compensation  some,  they  averred,  paid  double  price, 
others  price  and  a  half,  and  many  only  single  price.  Hence  the 
reason  for  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

A  conference,  attended  by  the  I'epresentatives  of  the  mason 
builders  and  the  bricklayers,  together  with  a  c-ommittee  from  the 
laborers'  organization,  was  held  on  March  10th.  The  resolution 
passed  by  the  employers  on  March  1st  was  discussed  and  the 
laborers  stated  their  grievances,  presenting  at  the  same  time  a 
set  of  working  rules.  Immediately  following  the  adjournment  of 
the  conference  the  Joint  Arbitration  Board  of  the  Mason  Builders' 
Association  and  the  Bricklayers'  Unions  assembled,  and  was  noti- 
fied that  earlier  in  the  evening  the  Mason  Builders'  Association 
had  rescinded  the  resolution  of  March  1st.  Then  the  Joint  Arbi- 
tration Board  agreed  to  this  proposition : 

"The   Mason   Builders*    Association^   having   rescinded   its    resolution   of 
March  1,  1004,  and  referred  the  case  lo  its  arbitration  committee,  with  power 
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to  act  for  the  association,  the  Joint  Arbitration  Board  of  the  Mason  Buildera' 
Association  and  the  Bricklayers'  Unions  agrees  that  the  laborers  shall  return 
to  work  at  once;  the  conditions  of  employment  on  each  job  to  be  restored  as 
they  existed  on  March  1,  1904. 

"The  Joint  Arbitration  Board  will  convene  on  Friday,  March  18th,  at 
8  p.  M.,  to  arbitrate  the  questions  in  dispute." 

The  bricklayers'  delegates  on  the  board  informed  the  laborers* 
union  regarding  the  outcome  of  the  meeting,  while  the  members 
of  the  employers'  association  were  instructed  to  place  at  work 
the  laborers  who  had  engaged  In  the  dispute,  but  the  latter  refused 
to  resume,  declaring  that  the  bricklayers  on  the  arbitration  board 
did  not  have  credentials  to  represent  the  Laborers'  Union  Pro- 
tective Society  and  therefore  the  action  taken  was  not  binding 
upon  that  body,  which  thereupon  insisted  upon  the  signing  of  a 
yearly  agreement  providing  for  the  recognition  of  the  union,  the 
payment  of  35  cents  per  hour,  eight  hours'  work  on  each  of  the 
first  five  working  days,  the  Saturday  half-holiday,  and  double 
price  for  overtime  work.  Subsequently  the  several  bricklayers' 
unions  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  voted  to 
sustain  the  Laborers'  Union  Protective  Society  in  its  attitude, 
and  union  bricklayers  declined  to  take  material  from  members 
of  a  rival  union  of  laborers  who  had  been  employed  on  some  jobs. 

Tn  the  meantime  contractors  and  mechanics  in  other  branches 
of  the  building  industry  endeavored  to  bring  about  an  adjustment 
of  the  differences  so  that  business  could  be  resumed  before  the 
season  had  advanced  too  far.  The  Arbitration  Board  of  the 
Bricklayers'  Unions  and  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Laborers' 
Union  Protective  Society  also  took  steps  to  effect  a  settlement 
by  agreeing  to  this  proposal  to  the  employers'  association : 

"  Gentlemen — We  have  a  proposition  to  offer  through  the  Arbitration  Board 
of  the  Bricklayers*  Unions,  as  follows: 

"All  bricklayers  and  laborers  will  return  to  work  if  your  association  will 
hire  none  but  members  of  the  Laborers*  Union  Protective  Society.  If  there 
are  not  enough  members  of  said  union  to  man  the  jobs  of  the  Mason  Build- 
ers* Association,  they  may  hire  any  additional  men*;  the  other  questions  to  be 
submitted  to  arbitration  for  a  settlement,  and  all  parties  to  abide  by  the 
decision  of  the  arbitrators.  The  said  arbitration  board  is  to  consist  of  dele- 
gates of  each  of  the  bricklayers'  unions  and  an  equal  number  of  members  of 
the  Mason  Builders'  Association.  In  the  event  of  a  deadlock  occurring  on 
any  of  the  questions  at  issue  an  umpire  is  to  be  called  in,  all  parties  to  abide 
by  his  decision." 

The  signatures  of  the  bricklayers'  arbitration  committeemen 
were  affixed  to  the  foregoing  and  it  was  submitted  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Joint  Arbitration  Board  on  March  Blst.    It  was,  however. 
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rejected  by  the  mason  builders^  arbitration  committee  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  practically  a  recognition  of  the  Laborers' 
Union  Protective  Society.  The  struggle  continued  until  April 
6th,  on  which  date  the  General  Arbitration  Board  of  the  Building 
Trades  Employers'  Association  intervened  and  brought  it  to  a 
close  by  adopting  the  following  resolution,  in  which  the  three 
parties  to  the  dispute  acquiesced : 

"  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  General  Arbitration  Board  that  the 
bricklayers  and  laborers  return  to  work  under  the  conditions  that  obtained 
on  the  signing  of  the  general  arbitration  plan,  and  that  all  questions  in  dis- 
pute on  either  side  be  adjusted  by  arbitration  at  once,  as  provided  for  by  the 
general  plan  of  arbitration.  Pending  the  arbitration  no  overtime  shall  be 
worked  or  work  done  on  Saturday  afternoons.  This  resolution  goes  into 
effect  immediately  and  is  binuing  upon  all  organizations  employed." 

With  the  restoration  of  peace  operations  in  the  industry  com- 
menced again,  and  the  several  points  in  dispute  were  then  taken 
up  by  the  Joint  Arbitration  Board  of  the  Mason  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Bricklayers'  Unions,  the  representatives  of  the 
latter  having  been  duly  authorized  by  the  laborers  to  take  charge 
of  their  interests.  Within  a  few  weeks  the  board  perfected  an 
agreement,  which  virtually  recognizes  the  Laborers'  Union  Pro- 
tective Society,  provides  for  the  payment  of  35  cents  per  hour  on 
and  after  June  3d ;  that  helpers  necessary  to  start  bricklayers  at 
8  a.  m.  shall  begin  work  at  7.45  o'clock;  that  Saturday  after- 
noon and  all  other  time  before  8  a.  m.  and  after  5  p.  m.  shall  be 
paid  for  at  tlie  rate  of  time-and-half,  with  double  time  for  work 
on  Sunday,  and  that  the  bricklayers  and  their  helpers  shall  not 
affiliate  with  other  labor  organizations,  especially  those  of  the 
building  material  drivers  and  handlers,  and  shall  not  engage  in 
sympathetic  strikes. 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  life  of  the  agreement  (which 'is 
reprinted  as  No.  10  in  the  following  chapter)  was  made  con- 
tingent upon  the  term  of  the  prospective  contract  for  1904-5 
between  the  Mason  Builders'  Association  and  the  Bricklayers' 
Unions.  Since  1885  these  two  large  organizations  of  employers 
and  employed  have  drawn  up  and  ratified  an  annual  covenant, 
and  until  this  year  there  has  not  been  a  general  rupture  in  the 
trade,  all  grievances  having  been  settled  by  the  joint  board  created 
for  that  purpose.  The  agreement  for  1903-4  expired  by  limitation 
on  Mav  1st.    Prior  to  that  date  the  bricklavers  asked  for  an  in- 
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crease  of  five  cents  per  hour — from  65  cents  to  70  cents — ^and  the 
employment  of  none  but  union  members  as  foremen.  In  addition 
to  tills  request  the  unions  expressed  a  desire  to  renounce  their 
fealty  to  the  general  arbitration  plan,  holding  that  for  nine- 
teen years  they  and  the  Mason  Builders'  Association,  through 
their  joint  trade  committee,  had  come  to  a  mutual  understanding 
in  all  matters  of  dispute,  and  consequently  there  waB  no  neces- 
sity for  representation  on  the  General  Arbitration  Board  of  the 
Building  Trades  Employers'  Association.  The  Mason  Builders' 
Association  would  not  accede  to  these  terms  and  its  proposition  to 
have  future  agreements  expire  in  January  was  objected  to  by  the 
unions  because  such  expiration  would  occur  in  the  dullest  season 
of  the  year  and  the  making  of  a  new  contract  then  might  seriously 
aflfect  the  interests  of  the  workmen.  Negotiations  continued, 
without  suspension  of  work,  until  July  1,  when  the  two  parties 
signed  an  agreement  for  1904-5,  which  is  printed  in  the  following 
chapter.  The  workmen's  desired  increase  in  wages  is  to  be  paid 
after  March  2,  1905,  while  the  date  of  termination  is  January  1, 
as  desired  by  the  employers.  Several  new  clauses  appear,  in- 
cluding the  guarantee  of  the  Association  that  its  members  will 
not  in  future  lock  out  their  employees;  the  bricklayers  on  the 
other  hand  agreeing  to  abide  by  the  general  arbitration  plan, 
which  provides  against  strikes.  The  union  succeeded  in  having 
incorporated  in  the  agreement  a  clause  that  "  the  members  of  the 
Mason  Builders'  Association  must  include  in  their  contract  for  a 
building  all  *  *  *  interior  brickwork."  This  will  hereafter 
prevent  the  subletting  of  that  class  of  work.  The  following 
section  was  added  to  the  agreement,  which  will  hereafter  extend 
to  the  whole  of  Greater  New  York  (except  Richmond  Borough) 
and  the  towns  of  Long  Island : 

"  Notwithstanding  anything  apparently  to  the  contrary  in  this  agreement, 
it  shall  be  distinctly  understood  that  any  decisions  of  the  General  Arbitration 
Board  of  the  Building  Trades  Employers'  Association  and  the  unions,  parties 
to  the  arbitration  plan,  shall  govern  in  the  matter  of  jurisdiction  of  trade.** 

NEW  YORK  CITY  CARPENTERS,  TILE  LAYERS  AND  OTHER  BUILDING  TRADES. 

The  only  important  labor  dispute  since  July  was  a  conflict 
involving  several  of  the  building  trades  in  New  York  county. 
This  had  its  beginning  in  a  few  strikes  of  comparatively  small 
dimensions  in  July,  became  general  on  August  8  in  a  lockout  of 
carpenters,  electrical  workers,  plasterers,  plumbers  and  tile  layers, 
followed  by  retaliatory  strikes  in  a  large  number  of  other  trades 
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begiuuing  in  the  last  week  of  August^  and  still  remains  unsettlei. 
The  September  returns  ol  the  trade  unions  to  the  Bureau  of 
r^bor  Statistics  show  a  total  of  13,010  members  in  79  organi- 
zations who  were  involved  in  this  dispute.  All  but  1,778  of  these, 
in  nine  unions,  are  reported  as  directly  concerned.  This  is  doubt- 
less as  neai'ly  correct  a  statement  of  the  number  of  workpeople 
involved  in  this  controversy  as  it  is  possible  to  get,  since  undei- 
the  terms  of  the  arbitration  agreement  of  1903,  the  employees 
of  the  members  of  the  Building  Trades  Employers-  Association, 
who  were  the  employers  involved,  were  of  necessity  practically 
all  unionists.  In  the  general  lockout  of  August  S,  the  trades  and 
members  involved  were  the  carpenters  (2,632  in  41  unions), 
electrical  workers  (800  in  1  union),  plasterers  (508  in  3  unions), 
plumbers  (500  in  1  union),  and  tile  layers  and  helpei's  (950  in  4 
unions).  The  participants  in  other  trades  included  960  cabinet 
makers  in  2  unions;  300  derrickmen,  300  elevator  constructors, 
400  lathers,  345  steam  pi^>e  and  boiler  felters,  400  tar,  felt  and 
waterproof  workers,  and  208  wood  carvers,  1  organization  in  each 
case,  together  with  2,556  marble  and  stone  cutters,  polishers,  etc., 
in  five  organizations,  besides  less  than  a  hundred  each  of  framers, 
modelers,  painters,  parquet  tloor  layers,  stair  builders  and 
stationary  engineers  in  seven  other  unions.  Those  indirectly 
aflPected  were  1,150  laborers  in  six  unions,  500  bricklayers,  103 
building-material  handlers  and  25  stationary  engineers,  each  in 
a  single  organization.  The  lathers  alone  had  made  peace  by 
entering  into  a  new  agreement  prior  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
(see  Agreement  No.  12  in  the  next  chapter).  The  returns  would 
indicate  that  the  time  lost  up  to  September  30  amounted  in  round 
numbers  to  400,000  working  days  for  those  directly  concerned, 
with  probably  50,000  or  more  days  of  involuntary  idleness  for 
those  indirectly  involved. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  ELEVATOR  COHSTRUCTORS.* 

For  several  years  the  conditions  of  employment  for  elevator 
constructors  and  millwrights  in  New  York  City  have  been  regu- 
lated by  annual  agreements  between  the  elevator  manufacturers 
and  Elevator  Constructors  and  Millwrights'  Unions  Nos.  1  and  2 
of  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  boroughs  respectively.  The  1903 
agreement  expired  on  April  1st  of  this  year.  Prior  to  November 
1,  1903,  in  accordance  with  a  clause  of  the  agreement  requiring 

*  In  the  tabulation  this  dispute  was  classiiied  in  the  metal  trades 
(Group  TI). 
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8ix  months'  notice  of  any  proposed  change  in  the  termfl,  the 
unions  notified  the  manufacturers  that  they  should  ask  for  an 
increase  of  one  dollar  per  day  for  journeymen  and  fifty  cents  per 
day  for  helpers  and  some  other  minor  changes  in  the  1904  con- 
tract. No  reply  to  this  was  received  until  March  of  this  year, 
when  the  manufacturers  (except  four  who  had  acceded  to  the 
demands)  stated  their  refusal  to  grant  the  advance.  The  result 
was  a  susx>ension  of  work  on  April  1st  by  830  men  in  the  thirteen 
establishments^  characterized  a  strike  by  the  employers  and  a 
lockout  by  the  unions. 

On  April  2d  the  elevator  manufacturers  appealed  for  aid  to 
the  Building  Trades  Employers'  Association,  of  which  they  are 
members,  claiming  that  the  unions'  action  infringed  the  general 
arbitration  agreement  established  at  the  close  of  the  great  build- 
ing trades  dispute  of  last  year,  which  both  unions  had  signed.  In 
response  to  the  request  of  the  secretary  of  the. Board  of  Arbitra- 
tion of  the  Building  Trades  Employers'  Association  the  unions 
presented  their  side  of  the  dispute,  claiming  that  the  board  had 
no  jurisdiction  in  the  case  because  the  general  arbitration  agree- 
ment limited  its  jurisdiction  to  disputes  under  existing  agree- 
ments, and  when  the  manufacturers  made  their  complaint  (April 
2d)  there  was  no  agi'eement  with  the  elevator  constructors  in 
existence,  that  for  lli03  having  expired  the  day  before  (April  1st). 

On  April  8th  the  matter  was  finally'  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  general  arbitration  board  at  the  suggestion  of  the  manufac- 
turers, who  proposed  to  a  committee  of  the  unions  that  the  men 
return  to  work  pending  arbitration  by  a  board  of  four,  two  chosen 
from  each  side,  with  power  to  name  an  umpire  if  necessary.  This 
proposal  was  reported  to  a  special  meeting  of  the  unions  on  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  (Friday)  and  there  accepted,  work  being 
resumed  on  the  following  Monday  on  account  of  the  short  day  on 
Saturday. 

The  arbitration  board  came  to  an  agreement  on  April  22d,  the 
terms  of  which,  as  in  the  form  for  Union  No.  1,  are  given  in 
Agreement  No.  11  of  the  next  chapter.  On  the  main  question  of 
wages  the  result  was  a  compromise  at  an  advance  of  25  cents  a 
day.  After  considerable  objection  the  unions  finally  consented 
to  make  the  term  of  the  contract  extend  to  January  1,  1906,  in- 
stead of  one  year  from  date,  as  had  been  usual  in  previous  agree- 
ments. It  will  be  seen  that  the  arbitration  plan  of  the  Building 
Trades  Employers'  Association  is  made  a  part  of  the  new  agree- 
ment. 
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TRANSPORTATION. 

ALBANY  LIVERY  DRIVERS. 

Owing  to  failure  to  agree  on  terms  of  a  new  agreement  between 
employing  liverymen  and  the  Liverymen's  Union,  about  one  hun- 
dred drivers  went  on  strike  January-  1,  1904.  The  immediate 
cause  of  the  strike  was  tlie  insistence  of  employers,  who  were 
members  of  the  employ  era'  association,  that  negotiations  relating 
to  an  agreement  should  be  conducted  through  such  association, 
while  the  union  insisted  on  dealing  with  each  employer  or  firm 
separately.  Counter  propositions  of  wage  schedule  and  con- 
ditions of  employment  had  been  prepared  and  presented  by  both 
parties,  but  owing  to  failure  to  adjust  the  question  of  dealing  with 
employers'  association  no  formal  discussion  of  the  other  ques- 
tions in  dispute  was  had,  until  after  stoppage  of  work. 

About  January  28th,  investigation  by  a  i-epresentative  of  the 
State  Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  disclosed  the  above 
state  of  affaii-s  and  effort  was  made  to  arrange  for  a  conference 
of  the  parties  to  the  strike,  which  was  finally  arranged  for,  but 
owing  to  failure  of  employers  to  provide  conference  committee, 
was  not  had  at  that  time.  Later  further  efforts  to  arrange  con- 
ference failed  owing  to  unwillingness  of  one  or  both  parties  to 
agree  to  such  conference.  The  strike  was  finally  settled  and  the 
following  agreement  adopted  through  joint  conference  of  repre- 
sentatives of  Livery  Employers'  Association  and  Liverymen's 
Union,  March  7th : 

That  none  but  members  of  the  union  be  employed. 

Twelve  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work;  one  hour  for  meals;  seven 
days  shall  constitute  a  week.  Extra  drivers  to  be  paid  when  work  is  finished. 
One  Sunday  in  every  four  oiT. 

The  employer  may  discharge  for  cause,  but  he  must  replace  such  person  by 
a  member  of  the  union.  All  men  on  strike  to  be  taken  back  without  dis- 
crimination.    Employers  to  be  allowed  to  drive  their  own  wagons. 

Members  of  the  party  of  the  first  part  shall  have  the  privilege  of  purchas- 
ing vehicles  of  whomever  and  wherever  they  see  fit  and  the  members  of  the 
party  of  the  second  shall  drive  the  same. 

The  above  agreement  to  remain  in  force  until  January  1,  1907. 

Signed  by  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  Liverymen's  Association  and 
same  officers  of  the  Liverymen's  Union. 

BUFFALO  ELEVATOR  EMPLOYEES. 

On  April  18th,  local  union  No.  495,  Grain  Elevator  Employees 
(monthly  men),  presented  the  following  demands  to  the  Western 
Elevator  Association  to  apply  to  all  elevators  of  Buffalo  harbor , 
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We,  the  monthly  men  of  Grain  Klevator  Employees  Local  No.  495,  L  L.  M. 
&  T.  A.,  submit  the  following  for  your  consideration: 

I'hat  each  monthly  man  shall  receive  the  same  wages  as  paid  last  year. 

Ten  houri)  shall  constitute  a  day's  work,  with  one  hour  for  dinner. 

Twenty- six  working  days,  or  260  hours,  shall  constitute  a  month's  work. 

Time  and  one-half  for  overtime  shall  be  paid,  with  double  time  for  Sunday 
and  all  holidays.  ^ 

The  season  will  mean  from  April  1st  to  January  Ist. 

The  holidays  shall  be  Decoration  Day,  Fourth  of  July,  Labor  Day,  Thanks- 
giving Day  and  Christmas. 

The  ^Vestel•u  Klevator  Association  replied  by  stating  that  it  had 
no  jurisdiction  or  tontn)!  over  the  employment  of  laborers  at  the 
elevators,  its  function  being  that  of  a  clearing  house  for  th<; 
twenty  individual  elevators,  and  that  the  questions  at  issue 
should  be  taken  up  with  the  individual  managements  of  each 
elevator.  This  suggestion  was  carried  out  and  one  or  two  con- 
ferences were  held,  at  which  several  individual  elevator  manage- 
ments were  rei^resented.  They  in  turn  submitted  several  counter- 
propositions,  none  of  which  resulted  in  settlement. 

During  the  tirst  week  of  May,  those  of  the  elevator  employees 
who  had  not  been  laid  olt*  owing  to  slack  business  caused  by  the 
strike  of  the  ^Masters  and  Pilots'  Association,  went  on  strike, 
about  10.5  men  being  directly  involved  and  about  600  being  tern 
])orarily  deprived  of  emj>l()yment.  This  i*e«ulted  in  a  somewhat 
serious  congestion  of  grain-laden  vessels  in  Buffalo  harbor.  On 
May  24th,  Daniel  J.  Keefe,  International  President  of  I.  L.  M.  & 
T.  A.  together  with  representatives  of  the  union  involved,  had  a 
conference  with  the  elevator  managements,  which  resulted  in  a 
settlement  allowing  20  i>er  cent,  extra  for  overtime  work.  (See 
Agreement  No.  17  in  next  chapter). 

On  the  ir;th  of  April  an  agreement  was  entered  into  between  tlie 
Lake  Carriers'  Association  and  the  International  Longshoremen, 
Marine  and  Trans])ort  Workers'  Association  for  the  handling  of 
grain  at  the  ]iort  of  lUitt'alo  during  the  season  of  1004,  the  scale  of 
wages  being  the  same  as  last  year  (?2.12i4  per  1,000  bushels). 
The  text  will  be  found  in  the  following  chapter  (Agreement 
No.  18). 

BUFFALO  MASTERS  AWD  PU.OTS. 

One  of  the  conspicuous  causes  of  idleness  in  New  York  State 
during  the  months  of  April  and  May  was  the  strike  of  masters 
and  pilots  on  the  Great  Lakes,  which  seriously  affected  this  State 
through  the  $»reat  shipping  interests  in  Buffalo. 

District  No.  2  of  the  American  Association  of  Masters  and 
Pilots  of  Steam  Vessels,  with  jurisdiction  over  the  Great  Lakes, 
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was  organized  in  the  winter  of  1^02-3.  In  the  spring  of  11)03  thi« 
association  made  overtures  for  a  conference  with  the  Lake 
Carriers'  Association,  composed  of  vessel  owners,  for  the  purpose 
of  arriving  at  an  agi^eement  respecting  working  conditions  for 
masters  and  i)ilots  in  the  siime  manner  as  was  then  being  done  by 
the  owners'  association  with  other  organizations  of  employees 
engaged  in  lake  transportation.  To  a  conference  the  Carriers' 
Association  agreed,  but  at  the  same  time  suggested  that  owing  to 
the  peculiarly  responsible  position  of  masters  of  vessels  there 
were  gi*ave  difficulties  in  the  way  of  dealing  with  the  masters 
through  an  organization,  especially  one  in  which  the  masters  were 
associated  with  and  outnumbered  by  their  subordinates,  as  in  the 
Mastei*s  and  Pilots'  Association,  which  included  mates  who  are 
hired  b\  the  captains  and  of  whom  there  are  two  on  the  larger 
steamers  and  one  on  the  smaller. 

This  proi)osed  conference  of  1U03  was  never  caiTied  out. 
According  to  the  statement  of  the  Lake  (Carriers'  Association, 
made  to  the  Cleveland  (Mvic  Federation  in  the  course  of  this 
year's  dispute,  just  as  arrangements  for  the  conference  were  under 
way  in  March,  1903,  the  captain  of  the  Masters'  and  Pilots'  Asso- 
ciation suddenly  issued  a  strike  order  to  the  captains  and  mates 
then  on  their  boats,  and  because  of  this  strike  order  the  owners 
refused  to  proccH?d  with  the  conference.  On  the  day  following  this 
refusal,  according  to  the  carriers'  statement,  the  masters  and 
pilots  committee  ie-ai)peared  in  company  with  the  gi*and  captain 
of  their  national  organization,  John  C.  Silva  of  Boston,  who 
repudiated  and  rescinded  the  strike  order  and  proposed  that 
matters  stand  as  they  were  for  a  year  with  expectation  of  a  con- 
ference in  1904,  iind  so  negotiations  ended  for  1903. 

Before  the  opening  of  navigation  in  1904  the  Lake  Carriers' 
Association  made  agreements  with  the  organizations  of  marine 
engineers,  ttremen,  oilers  and  water  tenders,  seamen,  marine  cooks 
and  grain  shovelers,  and  through  its  executive  committee  took 
up  negotiations  with  a  committee  from  the  Masters'  and  Pilots' 
Association  in  accordance  with  the  latter's  request.  The  masters 
and  pilots'  couimittee  presented  a  schedule  of  working  conditions, 
and  the  first  serious  disagreement  arose  in  connection  with  a 
clause  which  proposed  that  no  tuaster  should  be  discharged  with- 
out an  arbitration  before  a  board  composed  of  representatives  of 
the  owners  and  of  the  masters'  association  to  determine  whether 
the  discharge  was  for  proper  cause,  and  that  if  the  decision  should 
be  in  the  negative  the  master  should  be  re-instated  w^ithout  loss 
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of  pay.  This  proposition  the  carriers  positively  refused  to  accept, 
on  the  ground  that  because  of  the  gi'eat  responsibility  placed  upon 
masters  both  by  law  and  as  the  confidential  representatives  of  the 
owners,  the  question  of  whether  a  captain  was  performing  his 
duties  satisfactorily  must  be  left  absolutely  between  the  captain 
and  the  owner  or  agent.  The  masters'  and  pilots'  representatives 
finally  consented  to  waive  this  right  of  appeal,  but  declared  that 
without  it  their  association  could  not  be  responsible  for  the  action 
of  their  individual  members  who  miglit  see  fit  to  refuse  to  work 
on  any  boat  or  line  from  which  a  captain  had  been  discharged, 
whereas  with  such  an  arbitration  arrangement  the  association 
would  undertake  to  furnish  another  captain  who  would  be  satis- 
factory in  case  it  was  decided  that  a  discharge  was  for  good 
cause. 

A  second  marked  difl:'erence  arose  over  the  wage  scale.  The 
schedule  offered  by  the  masters  and  pilots  proposed  increases  and 
a  more  uniform  classification.  To  both,  however,  objection  was 
made  by  the  owners  on  the  ground  that  there  was  nothing  in  The 
business  outlook  to  warrant  any  advances  and  that  the  variations 
between  vessels  in  capacity  and  kinds  of  service  made  any  fair 
classification  along  arbitrary  lines  impossible.  The  owners' 
executive  committee,  therefore,  proposed  that  the  scale  of  1903 
be  continued  for  1904.  Finally,  after  considering  the  matter  in 
separate  session,  the  representatives  of  the  masters  and  pilots 
stated  that  they  were  in  favor  of  accepting  the  1903  scale  and 
that  they  would  so  report  to  their  various  harbors  for  final 
decision  by  the  members  of  the  association.  The  last  conference 
occurred  on  May  9th.  On  the  12th  the  manager  of  one  of  the 
large  steamship  companies,  who  had  sent  out  appointments  to 
the  masters  of  his  112  vessels  on  the  basis  of  the  1903  schedule, 
was  notified  by  the  district  captain  of  the  Masters'  and  Pilots' 
Association  that  the  appointing  orders  had  been  countermanded 
by  him  (the  district  captain)  and  that  the  Masters'  and  Pilots' 
Association  had  rejected  the  1903  schedule  and  had  determined 
to  stand  for  their  original  proposition  with  the  amendment  that 
mates  should  be  paid  full  time  from  May  1st.  Thus  ended  the 
negotiations  between  the  two  organizations,  the  result  being  the 
final  determination  of  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association  not  to  deal 
further  with  the  Masters'  and  Pilots^  Association. 

The  Great  Lakes  were  open  for  navigation  this  year  en  the  23d 
of  April,  but  pending  the  negotiations  for  an  agreement  with 
the  owners  the  members  of  the  masters'  and  pilots'  organization, 
acting  in  accordance  with  instructions  issued  by  their  officers 
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before  the  close  of  navigation  in  1903,  had  declined  to  take  any 
appointments  on  boats  of  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association,  and 
as  the  latter  body  includes  most  of  the  large  owners  there  was  an 
extensive  tie-up  of  lake  traffic.  After  the  deadlock  following  the 
failure  of  conferences,  this  tie-up  continued  until  the  end  of  the 
strike,  which  came  on  June  15th,  when  the  Masters'  and  Pilots' 
Association  advised  its  members  to  go  to  work  on  the  owners' 
terms. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  3,000  masters  and  pilots  were  directly 
concerned  in  this  dispute  on  all  the  lakes,  and  about  1,000  were 
in  the  Buffalo  branch  of  the  organization.  Of  the  numbers  in- 
directly affected  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  estimates.  According 
to  the  Buffalo  press  10,000  workpeople  in  this  State  were  rendered 
idle  by  the  dispute.  A  Buffalo  union  of  seamen,  with  a  member- 
ship of  3,500,  reported  to  the  Department  that  2,330  were  idle 
at  the  end  of  May  because  of  the  masters'  and  pilots'  strike,  and 
a  marine  firemen's  union  reported  600  out  of  800  members  out 
of  work  for  the  same  reason  on  that  date.  The  Department's 
statistics  show  that  there  are  between  8,000  and  9,000  organized 
wage-earners  in  Buffalo  (including  seamen,  tugmen,  marine  cooks, 
engineers  and  firemen,  and  coal,  freight,  grain,  lumber  and  ore 
handlers)  whose  work  is  connected  with  lake  navigation,  so  that 
allowing  for  nonunion  workmen  also  and  for  those  in  canal  or 
railway  transportation  outside  of  Buffalo  who  were  affected,  it 
is  quite  likely  that  as  many  as  10,000  workers  in  this  State  were 
indirectly  involved  in  the  strike.  How  largely  traffic  on  all  the 
lakes  was  tied  up  by  the  dispute  is  shown  by  the  following  figures 
from  the  Monthly  Summary  of  Finance  and  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor : 

DoMEBTTc  Lake  Traffic, 
[Total  freight  reduced  to  net  tons.] 

May.  June.  July. 

D.w^^4.  J     1003       7.144,819       8.414,086       7,876,410 

"•***P" 1     1904       1,016.733       4,785.081       8,507,192 

m 

Q..  ^_.^  i      1903       7,178,105      8,795.742       8.098.927 

smpments ,      19Q4       1,224,488       5,558,443       8,705.214 

COHOES  TEAMSTERS. 

Early  in  June  Team  Drivers'  Union  No.  222  of  Cohoes  mailed 
to  the  employing  truckmen  and  team  owners  a  proposed  agree- 
ment for  one  year  beginning  June  15,  as  follows: 

Copy  of  Agreement 

Between  the  undersigned  Team  Owners  and  the  General  Teamsters  Local 
Union,  No.  222,  affiliated  with  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters  and 
Central  Federation  of  Labor  of  Cohoes,  N.  Y. 
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Sec.  I.  I  agree  to  employ  none  but  Union  Teamsters^  members  of  the 
above-named  Union. 

Sec.  II.  I  agree  to  pay  single  horse  drivers  eleven  ($11)  dollars  and  team 
drivers  twelve  ($12)  dollars  a  week. 

Sec.  III.  I  agree  to  pay  double  time  for  Sundays  and  Holidays  such  as 
Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  JSew  Years,  Fourth  of  July  and  Labor  Day. 

Sec.  IV.  When  teamsters  report  to  their  bam  three  times  on  holidays  to 
take  care  of  their  horses,  1  agree  to  pay  same  as  regular  pay. 

Sec.  V.  Whenever  the  service  of  new  employees  is  needed  1  agree  to  give 
preference  to  members  of  above-named  Union. 

Sec.  VI.  When  a  non-union  or  suspended  teamster  is  employed  in  my  barn, 
employees  shall  have  the  right,  after  investigation,  to  stop  work  until  same 
has  been  properly  adjusted,  without  violating  this  agreement. 

Sec.  VII.  The  above  agreement  to  go  into  effect  June  15th,  .1904,  and 
enduring  till  June   15th,   1905. 

Sec.  VIII.  I  also  agree  to  reinstate  all  men  who  are  out  on  strike  in  my 
bam. 

Employer's  Signature 

[L.  s.]  President's  Signature 

Failing  to  receive  satisfactory  replies  the  union  ordei*ed  a 
strike  on  the  15th  to  enforce  its  demands.  On  the  ITth  a  com 
mittee  of  the  union  called  at  the  ojQfice  of  the  Board  of  Mediation 
and  Arbitration  and  requested  its  intervention,  whereupon  Mr. 
Lundrigan  began  an  immediate  investigation  and  developed  the 
facts  that  employers  felt  that  the  proper  course  had  not  been 
followed  in  presenting  the  demands  of  the  union,  that  many  i)f 
the  demands  were  unreasonable,  and  that  sufficient  time  had  not 
been  allowed  from  presentation  of  demands  to  enforcement  of 
strike. 

After  several  conferences  with  individual  employers  during 
Friday  and  Saturday,  the  17th  and  18th,  Mr.  Lundrigan  finally 
succeeded  in  arranging  for  a  joint  conference  for  June  19th,  at 
which  all  employing  team  owners  except  two,  and  representatives 
of  the  local  union,  together  with  Grand  Officer  W.  W.  Evans  of 
the  International  [brotherhood  of  Teamsters  and  Mr.  Lundrigan 
of  the  State  Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  were  to  be 
present. 

This  conference  was  duly  held  and  in  addition  to  the  above,  Mr. 
N.  S.  Longhran,  business  agent  of  Team  Drivers  of  Troy  and  Mr. 
Howe  of  the  Freight  Handlers,  were  present.  At  the  opening  of 
the  conference,  the  following  agreement  was  presented  by  the 
union  as  a  modification  of  the  original  and  with  a  view  to  meet 
objections  that  had  arisen  to  the  original  in  the  several  individual 
conferences : 
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Copy  of  Aobeement 

Made  and  entered  into  by  and  between  The  Team  Owners  of  the  first  part, 
and  Team  Drivers  Local  Union  No.  222,  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters,  of  the  second  part,  of  Cohoes,  N.  Y. 

Dated 

AGREEMENT  submitted  to  xeam  Owners  by  Local  Union  No.  222: 

Section  1 — Employers  agree  to  employ  only  teamsters  who  are  members 
of  Local  Union  No.  222,  except  when  Union  is  unable  to  supply  men,  in  such 
cases  men  accepting  employment  will  be  expected  to  become  members  of 
Local  Union  No.  222,  within  ten  (10)  days  from  date  of  employment. 

Section  2 — Whenever  any  grievance  or  complaint  arises  there  shall  be  no 
stoppage  of  work  through  either  strike  or  lock-out  until  the  matter  under  dis- 
pute shall  have  been  settled,  either  by  the  parties  directly  affected  or  by 
submitting  the  question  in  dispute  to  a  board  of  Arbitration  to  be  composed 
of  one  person  selected  by  the  employer  and  one  by  Local  Union,  the  two  (2) 
so  selected,  to  select  a  third  member,  the  decision  of  such  board  to  be  final. 

Section  3 — ^The  minimum  rate  of  wages,  which  shall  include  care  of  horse 
or  team,  shall  be  $11.00  per  week,  for  single  horse,  and  $12.00  per  week  for 
team  drivers. 

Section  4 — Work  on  holidays  other  than  taking  care  of  team,  shall  be  paid 
for  at  the  rate  of  l^^  time,  for  time  actually  on  duty.  The  following  days 
will  be  considered  as  holidays:  Fourth  of  July,  Labor  Day,  Thanksgiving 
Day,  Christmas,  and  New  Year's  Day. 

Section  6 — ^Inis  agreement  shall  remain  in  full  force  and  effect  for  one 
year  from  date  of  same,  and  until  either  party  desiring  a  change,  shall  sub- 
mit such  desired  change  in  writing  to  the  other  party,  in  which  case  30  days 
notice  in  writing  shall  be  given  by  party  desiring  change. 

Section  6 — It  is  mutually  understood  and  agreed  that  all  men  now  on 
strike  will  be  reinstated  forthwith. 

Employers'  signature: 

Pres. 

After  a  prolonged  discuseion,  it  developed  that  the  only  ob- 
jection to  the  Bubetitute  agreement  was  the  wage-rate,  which  em- 
ployers contended  could  not  be  granted  in  full,  owing  to  existing 
contracts  for  hauling,  which  were  based  on  the  old  rate  of  wages 
and  many  of  which  did  not  expire  until  January  1st,  1905, 

It  was  then  suggested  that  the  employing  team  owners  present 
make  a  proposition  to  the  union  of  a  wage-rate.  After  a  short 
consultation  amongst  themselves,  the  employers  submitted  the 
following,  as  a  substitute  for  the  wage  scale  submitted  by  the 
union : 

Team  drivers  on  Troy  routes,  $11.00  per  week. 
Team  drivers  in  Cohoes  city,  .$10.00  per  week. 
Single  horse  drivers,  $9.00  per  week. 
Until  January  Ist,  1905. 
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After  8ome  discussion  by  union  committee,  which  had  full 
power  from  the  union  to  effect  a  settlement  of  the  strike,  they 
accepted  the  wage  scale  proposed  and  amended  the  modified 
agreement  accordingly.     (See  No.  20  in  following  chapter.) 

This  agreement  was  then  signed  by  the  13  employers  who  were 
party  to  the  conference  and  the  strike  declared  at  an  end,  the 
men  resuming  work  on  the  following  Monday.  The  number  in- 
volved was  about  50. 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  MAHHATTAN  BOROUGH,  CAB  DRIVERS. 

( )n  November  25,  1903,  the  cab  drivers  employed  in  the  stables 
of  AVm.  Search  &  Co..  Cruise  Kellen  &  Co.,  and  A.  D.  Moulton 
went  on  strike  to  better  their  conditions  generally  and  especially 
to  secure  a  shorter  day,  regular  meal  hours,  etc.  On  the  second 
day  of  the  strike  the  emploj'ers  locked  out  1,500  men  representing 
27  stables  in  Manhattan,  thereby  causing  the  closing  of  30  stables 
employing  1,750  men  and  great  inconvenience  to  the  general 
public  of  the  city  of  New  York.  The  same  day  a  conference  was 
arranged  between  the  Liverymen's  Employers'  Association  and 
the  Coach  and  Cab  Drivers  Union,  Local  607,  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters.  An  agreement  was  reached  as  fol- 
lows: J14  per  week,  10  hours  off  duty  and  general  union  con- 
ditions; any  difference  that  may  occur  to  be  submitted  to  an 
arbitration  committee  of  three  persons  from  each  side;  said 
agreement  to  hold  for  one  year,  namely,  until  December  1,  1904. 
The  strike  and  lockout  being  declared  off  all  returned  to  work 
November  28. 

IfEW  YORK  CITY  FREIGHT  HA5DLERS  AND  WAREHOUSE  MEN. 

On  February  2,  1904,  351  freight  handlers  and  associate  em- 
ployees of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad 
Company  working  on  its  seven  piers  on  the  East  River,  went  on 
strike  for  payment  of  time  consumed  in  .waiting  for  boats  to 
arrive.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  custom  to  require  the  at- 
tendance of  the  men  between  the  hours  of  7  a.  m.  and  6  p.  m., 
although  they  were  paid  by  the  hour  and  only  for  the  time 
actually  engaged  handling  cargoes.  Delays  in  arrival  or  de- 
parture of  tioats  necessarily  caused  lost  time  under  this  arrange- 
ment, which  resulted  in  decreasing  the  earnings  of  employees. 

On  February  2d,  a  committee  of  employees  presented  a  request 
or  demand  to  the  employers  representative,  that  thereafter  the 
men  be  paid  for  all  of  the  time  on  duty,  whether  engaged  in 
handling  freight  or  waiting  for  floats.    It  is  reported  that  this 
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demand  was  granted,  and  that  later  on  the  same  date  a  demand 
was  made  for  an  increase  in  wages  from  20  cents  to  25  cents  per 
hour.  This  demand  was  refused  and  the  men  went  on  strike.  On 
February  4th  and  5th,  attempts  were  made  to  fill  the  places  of 
the  strikers,  which  resulted  in  some  rioting  and  disorder  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  piers,  which  rendered  necessary  an  in- 
crease in  the  regular  police  force  at  those  points  to  preserve 
order.  On  Saturday,  February  6th,  the  strike  was  ended,  this 
result  being  brought  about  by  a  conference  between  the  officers  of 
the  employing  corporation  and  Mr.  L.  J.  Curran,  international 
president  of  Freight  Handlers  and  Warehousemen's  Union.  The 
men  returned  to  work  on  the  same  conditions  which  existed  prior 
to  the  strike,  with  the  understanding  that  existing  grievances 
would  be  taken  up  and  adjusted  when  properly  presented. 


A  second  dispute  took  place  on  the  East  River  piers  in  May, 
owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  company  to  dismiss  at  the  demand 
of  the  union  an  assistant  foreman,  who  had  remained  at  work 
during  the  previous  strike  and  declined  to  join  the  union.  Within 
forty-eight  hours  after  the  beginning  of  the  strike,  May  18th,  all 
of  the  union  freight  handlers  and  warehouse  men  employed  at 
the  piers  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  lines  on  the 
North  and  East  Rivers,  which  included  the  Fall  River,  Stonington 
and  Norwich  lines,  about  1,000  in  number,  went  on  strike  in 
sympathy  with  the  original  grievance. 

Deputy  Commissioner  Lundrigan  visited  the  scene  of  the  strike 
on  the  21st  of  May  and  made  investigation  by  conference  with  the 
representatives  of  both  employers  and  strikers,  at  the  same  time 
making  formal  tender  of  the  services  of  the  State  Board  of 
Mediation  and  Arbitration  to  General  Manager  Miller  of  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  marine  service  and  Mr.  Lawrence 
Curran,  International  President  of  Freight  Handlers  and  Interior 
Warehousemen's  Union.  The  employers'  representative  issued  a 
signed  statement*  wherein  it  appeared  that  a  conference  of  a 

•  Thb  New  York,  New  Haven  axd  Hartford  Rati.road  Company.  Marine  District. 

Office  of  the  General  Manager, 
Pier  19,  North  River. 

New  York.  May  20.  1904. 

During  the  past  month  it  has  been  necetisary  from  time  to  time  on  account  of  daok  business 
to  lay  off  a  great  many  freight  handlers;  14  of  whom  were  dischanced  last  Saturday.  It  was 
subsequently  proved  that  6  of  these  were  representatives  of  Local  63  of  the  Interior  Freight 
Handlers  and  Warehouse  Men's  Association.  We  were  not  aware  of  this  fact.  On  Monday  a 
delegnte  and  ooramittee  asked  that  the  6  union  men  should  be  reinstated;  if  not  everyone 
would  strike.  As  there  was  much  freight  on  the  dock  and  we  had  a  duty  to  the  public  to 
deliver  it,  and  as  this  corporation  has  no  feeling  against  unions  properly  managed,  we  willingly 
acceded  this  and  told  the  committee  that  called  that  we  would  put  all  the  14  men  gradually 
back  as  businees  warranted.     On  Tiiesday  one  of  them  was  reinstated,  and  on  Wednesday 
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union  committee  and  union  delegate  with  Oeneral  Manager  Miller 
was  held  on  the  da}  of  the  strike,  at  which  it  was  made  clear  that 
the  company  would  not  discharge  the  foreman  in  question.  Mr. 
Miller  also  stated  that  in  view  of  the  violation  of  a  former  agree- 
ment, no  further  negotiations  would  be  carried  on  or  recognition 
given  to  the  union  whose  members  were  on  strike.  Mr.  Curran 
stated  that  he  arranged  for  a  further  conference  with  the  officials 
of  the  company  affected  by  the  strike  and  expected  to  effect  a  satis- 
factory settlement.  This  exi)ectation  wais  not  realized,  owing  to 
the  existing  conditions  and  [leraistent  reports  that  a  general  sym- 
patlietic  strike  of  teamsters  employed  in  marine  cartage  was  about 
to  be  ordered.  A  representative  of  the  Board  remained  on  the 
scene  until  May  2(»th,  at  which  time  it  had  become  manifest  that 
the  strike  would  not  extend  further  in  New  York  and  a  sufficient 
number  of  new  employees  had  been  secured  to  handle  the  most 
urgent  traffic.    By  the  end  of  the  month  the  strike  was  over. 

There  was  a  somewhat  serious  but  not  general  stoppage  of  work 
by  lii*emen  and  oilers  in  connection  with  this  dispute,  which  while 
apparently  sympathetic  was  really  an  entirely  separate  strike, 
aimed  particularly  at  the  Mallory  line,  for  an  increase  in  wages 
from  $40  to  $45  per  month.  The  employers  refused  to  deal  with 
the  strikers  and  claimed  to  have  succeeded  in  filling  nearly  all 
of  their  ])laces.  The  Boaid  took  no  further  action  in  connection 
with  this  strike,  than  to  formally  tender  the  seiTices  of  the  State 
Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  to  representatives  of  both 
employers  and  employees. 

REW  YORK  ClXy,  MARIHE  FIREMEN,  OILERS.  ETC. 

On  June  8th  occurred  a  general  strike  by  members  of  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Marine  Firemen's  Union  to  compel  acceptance 

morn  in  i{  two  more.  At  quarter  past  nine  the  labor  union  representative  told  the  foreman 
on  piers  18  and  19  that  if  the  three  men  were  not  put  on  at  onoe  everybody  would  strike.  We 
acceded  to  the  request,  and  the  men  were  put  on.  The  committee  then  stated  to  the  freight 
affent  that  the  action  was  perfectly  satisfactory,  and  the  leader  of  the  committee  said  "I  will 
have  th^  men  back  at  one  o'clock." 

He  did  not  fulfill  his  nromise  and  the  men  did  not  come  back.  Later  in  the  afternoon  the 
committee  again  called  and  the  delegate  made  an  entirely  new  demand,  namely:  That  a  man 
who  had  been  acting  as  assistant  foreman,  and  who  had  served  us  for  many  years  faithfully, 
but  who  had  not  joined  the  union,  although  they  had  asked  for  him  as  a  member  a  few  days 
before,  thiis  showing  that  they  wished  him  in  the  union,  should  be  discharged  because  he 
.had  Htayed  at  work  the  day  before.  Before  deciding  this  the  Supt.  referred  the  demand  to  me. 
I  received  the  committee  and  after  a  long  discussion  with  it,  during  which  I  stated  that  this 
company  was  paying  much  higher  wages  than  others  on  the  water  front  and  that  the  tenure 
of  ofllce  was  more  permanent  here,  they  stiU  Insisted  that  the  men  would  not  come  back  to 
work  unless  I  discharged  this  one  faithful  employee,  whom  it  must  be  remembered  they  had 
asked  to  join  the  union  a  day  or  two  before.  This  I  firmly  refused  to  do,  and  the  pubUc  can 
decide  whether  or  not  a  corporation  should  do  such  an  unusually  inhuman  act,  even  thoui^ 
its  own  very  large  interests  may  be  greatly  ieopardiied  by  then  protecting  the  welfare  of  one 
true  man.  be  he  an  officer  of  high  rank  or  the  humblest  IndividiuU  in  the  country. 

Signed.    I.  W.  MILLER. 

GeMral  Managmr. 
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of  their  demands  by  the  coastwise  steamship  companies  of  Boston, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Norfolk.  In  New  York 
eight  companies  were  affected  and  about  1,200  men  went  out 

The  union's  demands  had  been  presented  in  the  form  of  a 
printed  schedule  of  working  conditions  for  the  year  beginning 
June  3d  and  included  clauses  providing  for  the  abolition  of 
"  crimps,"  or  boarding-house  masters  who  act  as  employment 
agents  for  the  companies;  for  wages  at  f40  per  month  for  fire* 
men,  (45  for  oilers  and  water-tenders  and  |35  for  coal  passers; 
and  for  employment  of  union  members  only.  The  abolition  of 
crimps  and  increase  of  wages  involved  in  the  above  rates  were 
the  main  contentions  of  the  union  and  according  to  the  general 
secretary  of  the  organization,  who  had  charge  of  the  strike,  the 
crimp  question  was  regarded  as  the  chief  issue.  It  was  asserted 
that  boarding-house  masters  had  arrangements  with  the  steam- 
ship companies  to  furnish  their  employees  and  by  means  of  this 
monopoly  of  employment  were  able  to  extort  exorbitant  prices 
for  board  or  fees  for  positions.  On  this  subject  the  reply  of  the 
companies  was  a  denial  that  they  had  any  dealings  with  crimps, 
and  the  other  union  demands  were  refused. 

So  far  as  New  York  Citr  was  concerned  the  strike  I'esulted  in 
failure.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  seriously  interrupted  traffic, 
owing  to  the  ability  of  the  steamship  companies  to  hire  non- 
union hands.  After  holding  out  for  six  weeks  in  the  face  of  the 
danger  of  having  its  members'  places  permanently  filled  by  new 
hands  the  union  finally  declared  the  strike  off  on  July  28d. 

MISCELLANE0X7S  TRADES. 
BOILER  MAKERS  AUD  IRON  SHIPBUILDERS  OF  NEW  YORK  CITy. 

As  I'ecorded  in  last  year's  Report,  the  outcome  of  the  general 
sympathetic  strike  of  boiler  makers  and  iron  shipbuilders  of 
New  York  City  in  March,  1903,  was  a  one  year  contract  between 
the  New  York  Metal  Trades  Association  and  District  Lodge  No. 
2  of  the  Seaboard  of  the  Boiler  Makers'  Brotherhood.  Prior  to 
the  expiration  of  that  agreement  on  April  31  of  this  year,  several 
conferences  of  committees  were  held  with  a  view  to  a  similar  con- 
tract for  the  present  year.  No  serious  difficulty  was  found  in 
the  way  of  agreement  on  all  points  except  two.  The  union  de- 
manded that  its  business  agent  should  have  access  to  all  shops  and 
jobs  at  all  times,  and  that  the  employers  should  hire  none  but 
members  of  the  union  to  do  boiler  makers'  work.  To  neither  of 
these  propositions  would  the  Metal  Trades  Association  agree  and 
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the  conferences  ended  in  failure.  Just  before  the  final  adjourn- 
ment the  Association  offered  to  I'enew  the  1903  agreement  in  toto 
except  for  one  slight  modification  touching  the  number  of  boiler 
makers  to  a  gang  on  buildings.  That  agreement,  so  far  as  the 
two  issues  in  the  conference  were  concerned,  forbade  any  person 
not  authorized  by  the  employer  to  interfere  with  any  workman 
during  working  hours  and  permitted  tlie  employer  to  hire  or 
discharge  men  as  he  saw  fit,  except  that  there  must  be  no  dis- 
crimination against  workmen  for  membership  in  the  union.  This 
proposition  for  last  year's  terms  the  representatives  of  the 
Brotherhood  declined  to  consider,  and  declared  that  further  dis- 
cussion was  useless  unless  the  Association  would  agree  to  the 
closed  shop  demand. 

The  employers'  association  remaining  firm  against  a  union  shop 
clause,  a  general  strike  of  boiler  makers  and  helpers  occurred  on 
May  4,  about  1,400  going  out  and  causing  a  general  tie-up  in  33 
shops  of  the  Association.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  furtner 
negotiations  between  the  parties  to  this  dispute  occurred  after 
the  stoppage  of  work.  Nor  was  there  any  definite  termination 
of  the  dispute.  The  employers  proceeded  to  hire  new  men  to  fill 
the  places  of  the  strikers,  whereupon  there  was  a  gradual  return 
to  work  by  the  latter  on  the  employers'  terms,  so  that  the  em- 
ployers reported  that  the  dispute  was  practically  closed  on  August 
6,  although  the  strike  was  still  nominally  maintained  by  the 
boiler  makers'  organization. 

In  September  the  shipbuilding  firms  in  the  Association  signed 
an  agreement  with  the  unions  of  blacksmiths,  who  withdrew  their 
demand  for  the  closed  shop. 

BUTCHERS  AND  MEAT  CUTTERS  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

During  July  and  August  of  1904  there  was  a  strike  of  union 
butchers  and  meat  cutters  in  New  York  City  in  sympathy  with 
their  fellow  unionists  of  the  same  trade  who  were  out  in  the 
general  Chicago  strike.  There  were  no  local  issues  involved  in 
New  York  and  the  strike  was  purely  sympathetic.  There  were 
really  two  strikes  in  New  York  as  there  were  in  the  course  of 
the  Chicago  dispute.  The  first  stoppage  of  work  occurred  on 
July  13,  with  a  resumption  of  work  a  week  later,  on  the  21st, 
and  then  on  Aug.  10  the  men  went  out  again  to  remain  until  Sep- 
tember 6th  or  practically  the  end  of  the  Chicago  strike,  which  was 
declared  off  on  the  9th.  Since  the  strike  in  Chicago  ended  in  total 
failure,  that  in  New  York  must  be  placed  in  the  same  class  as  to 
results. 
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It  appears  from  reports  made  to  the  Board  by  employers  that 
nine  firms  were  involved  in  the  New  York  strike^  employing  a 
total  of  1,480  men,  and  that  in  seven  firms  there  was  a  complete 
cessation  of  business  on  account  of  the  strike.  Several,  if  not  all, 
of  the  firms  were  directly  connected,  or  associated,  with  the  Chi- 
cago firms  involved.  The  reports  collected  from  the  local  unions 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  for  the  quarter  ended  Septem- 
ber 30,  1904,  show  very  closely  the  number  of  workmen  who  were 
involved,  the  total  being  988  meat  cutters  and  butcher  workmen  in 
ten  local  unions  and  30  stationary  firemen  in  another  union.  The 
returns  of  idleness  show  that  this  fruitless  sympathetic  strike  cost 
the  workmen  a  total  of  over  35,000  days  of  working  time,  in  addi- 
tion to  which  the  unions  report  a  total  of  110,000  expended  in 
strike  benefits. 

CARRUGB  AHD  WAOON  MAKERS  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

A  general  strike  of  carriage  and  wagon  workers  in  the  boroughs 
of  the  Bronx,  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  on  May  2d  caused  an 
almost  complete  cessation  of  operations  in  that  industry  for  more 
than  a  month.  The  three  Manhattan-Bronx  unions  involved  in 
the  dispute  confined  their  efforts  to  establishing  a  uniform  wage 
scale,  the  abolition  of  piece  and  Sunday  work,  an  apprenticeshixi 
regulation,  a  working  week  of  51  hours,  and  the  observance  of  the 
Saturday  half  holiday.  It  was  asserted  by  the  unions  that  the 
wage  rates  in  the  several  trades  were  quite  variant  and  they 
sought  to  make  those  rates  more  uniform,  asking  for  increases  in 
some  instances,  while  in  others  expressing  a  willingness  to  let  the 
compensation  remain  unchanged.  They  also  pointed  out  that  in 
some  factories  the  working  time  was  already  51  hours  a  week,  and 
in  a  few  cases  as  low  as  48  hours,  while  the  Saturday  half  holiday 
was  in  force  in  the  large  carriage  works,,  so  they  endeavored  to 
apply  these  rules  to  all  shops.  The  Brooklyn  union  went  some- 
what further  with  its  demands.  While  it  did  not  try  to  obtain 
decreased  labor  hours  and  the  half  day  on  Saturday,  it  attempted 
to  have  wages  increased  in  several  occupations,  besides  declaring 
for  the  closed  shop;  also  demanding  that  the  union  label  be  placed 
on  all  vehicles,  and  that  union  officers  or  business  agents  be 
accorded  the  privilege  of  entering  the  shopK.  All  the  unions 
formulated  their  demands  on  April  26th,  with  a  stipulation  that 
a  yearly  written  agreement  should  be  entered  into  by  each  em- 
ployer with  the  officials  of  the  executive  boards  of  the  men's 
organizations  in  the  different  boroughs. 
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The  Manhattan  and  Bronx  workmen  Bubmitted  the  following 
schedule  to  the  employers  : 

1.  That  a  week's  work  shall  not  be  more  than  51  hours  per  week. 

2.  That  Saturdays  shall  be  known  and  recognized  as  Saturday  Hall  Holiday 
the  entire  year. 

3.  That;  should  short  time  prevail  or  necessitate  that  the  men  shall  work 
less  hours  at  any  time  during  the  ensuing  year,  it  must  not  affect  the  Satur- 
day Half  Holiday. 

4.  That  the  men  be  allowed  to  work  Saturday  afternoons,  provided  that 
they  are  paid  the  same  as  overtime. 

6.  That,  if  at  any  time  it  may  be  necessary  to  work  overtime  or  to  work 
on  legal  holidays,  such  time  snail  be  paid  as  double  time. 

6.  That  there  shall  be  no  work  on  Sundays  under  any  circumstances. 

7.  That  piece-work  be  aDolished. 

8.  That  all  employers  employ  letterers  holding  membership  cards  in  the 
Carriage  and  Wagon  Workers'  International  Union. 

0.  That  there  shall  be  one  apprentice  boy  to  every  15  mechanics  or  a  fraction 
thereof,  and  no  boy  shall  start  under  16  years  or  over  17  years  of  age,  and 
he  is  to  receive  the  following  weekly  salary,  viz:  First  year,  $5;  second  year, 
$7;  third  year,  $0;  fourth  year,  $12;  fifth  year,  $15. 

10.  There  shall  be  no  strike  or  lockout  inaugurated  until  all  means  to  a 
satisfactory  settlement  of  the  questions  in  dispute  have  been  exhausted. 

11.  That  a  minimum  rate  of  wage  for  a  51  hour  work  week  shall  be  aa 
follows : 

Heavy,       Light, 

Blacksmiths^— Carriage    $21  00  $18  00  and  up  per  week. 

ITinishers 16  00  **  *' 

Helpers   , 12  00 

Body  Makers   21  00  18  00 

Gear  Makers 18  00 

Trimmers    18  00  "  *' 

Stripers  and  Finishers 18  00  " 

Surface  Painters 15  00  "  ** 

Stitchers   16  00 

Blacksmiths— Wagon   17  00  "  " 

Finishers 15  00  "  " 

Helpers    12  00  "  " 

Body  Makers -  18  00  "  " 

Gear  or  Wheelwrights 16  50  "  " 

Lamp  Makers 18  00,  $21.00,  $24.00 

12.  Those  receiving  an  excess  to  the  aforesaid  scale  of  wages,  shall  not, 
under  any  circumstances  suffer  a  reduction. 

At  the  start  twelve  establishments,  employing  182  men,  com- 
plied with  the  foregoing  terms,  but  95  concerns,  members  of  the 
Vehicle  Manufacturers'  Association,  and  nineteen  carriage  manu- 
facturers, who  while  not  combined  were  in  direct  sympathy  with 
11)0  purj)OHes  of  the  employei's'  association,  l)esides  39  independent 
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ArroBy  refused  to  sign  the  agreement,  and  the  strike  ensued,  involv- 
ing 2,300  men,  100  of  whom  were  non-unionists.  In  the  course  of 
a  few  weeks  32  employers,  with  487  workmen,  affixed  their  signa- 
tui-es  to  the  agreement,  while  seven  others,  having  113  workers  in 
their  employ,  agreed  orally  to  the  demands.  But  the  associated 
manufacturers,  together  with  the  nineteen  carriage  houses,  con- 
tinued a  vigorous  resistance.  Mediator  of  Industrial  Disputes 
Gilleland  made  an  effort  on  May  16th  to  bring  about  a  conference 
of  tSie  parties  in  contention  with  the  object  of  effecting  an  adjust- 
ment of  the  difficulty  thi'ough  conciliatory  methods,  and,  al- 
though the  official  representatives  of  the  striking  workers  were 
favorably  dis[)osed  toward  the  plan,  the  manufacturers'  organisa- 
tion declined  to  accept  it*.  The  controvei*sy  lasted  until  June  9th, 
when  it  was  abandoned  by  the  unions,  and  the  employees  of  the 
members  of  the  Vehicle  Manufacturers'  As*>ociation,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  large  carriage-making  concerns,  resumed  work  under 
the  conditions  that  existed  prior  to  May  2d. 
These  were  the  demands  of  I'he  Brooklyn  union  : 

1.  That    as  party  of  the  second  part  recognizes  this  union  to 

the  extent  that  he  will  employ  none  but  men  carrying  a  good-standing' card 
of  this  respective  union. 

2.  That  53  hours  shall  constitute  a  week's  work,  that  is  9  hours  for  the 
first  5  working  days  of  the  week  and  8  hours  on  Saturday,  on  which  day  the 
wages  shall  be  paid. 

3.  That  the  carriages,  trucks,  wagons,  or  other  vehicles  built  in  his  shop 
shall  bear  the  union  label. 

4.  That  if  at  any  time  it  is  necessary  to  work  overtime  or  to  work  on  Itgal 
holidays,  such  time  shall  be  paid  with  time  and  a  half. 

n.  That  work  on  Sundays  be  not  allowed  under  any  circumstances. 

6.  That  if  at  any  time  the  oflicers  or  business  agent  of  this  local  require  to 
enter  the  shop  for  investigation,  they  shall  have  the  privilege  to  do  so. 

7.  That  the  wages  paid  to 

Blacksmith  shall  be  from  $17  and  up  per  week. 
Blacksmith  finisher,  first  class,  $15  and  up  per  week. 
Blacksmith  finisher,  second  class,  $13.50  and  up  per  week. 
Blacksmith  helper,  $12  and  up  per  week. 
\\oodworkor,  first  class,  $17  and  up  per  week. 
Woodworker,  second  class,  $15  and  up  per  week. 
Millhand,  first  class,   $15  and  up  j)er  week. 
Millhand,  second  class,  $13.50  and  up  per  week. 
Painter,  first  class,  $17  and  up  per  week. 
Painter,  second  class,  $15  and  up  per  week. 
Painter,  third  class,  $12  and  up  per  week. 
Trimmer,  $19  and  up  per  week. 
Stitcher,  $16  and  up  per  week. 
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The  union  reports  that  two  manufacturers,  employing  twenty 
men,  granted  the  demands  at  once,  but  81  establishments — 55  of 
these  being  connected  with  the  Vehicle  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion— rejected  the  union's  proposition,  and  500  workmen  went  on 
strike  on  May  2d.  Twenty-six  firms,  having  225  employees,  event- 
ually signed  the  agreement,  but  the  concerns  that  were  attached 
to  the  manufacturers'  organization  would  not  yield;  so  on  June 
4th  the  workmen's  association  allowed  its  members  to  return  to 
work  in  thirteen  of  these  shops  under  unchanged  conditions  and 
on  June  11th  it  closed  the  strike  in  the  remaining  42  factories. 

carriage  AKD  wagon  workers  of  ROCHESTER. 

In  February,  1904,"  a  demand  for  recognition  of  the  union  and 
reduction  of  hours  to  nine  per  day  (10  having  been  the  prevailing 
hours  theretofore)  was  sent  by  the  Carriage  and  Wagon  Workers' 
International  Union  from  its  headquarters  in  New  York  City  to 
the  members  of  the  Monroe  County  Carriage  and  Wagon  Build- 
ers' Association  and  to  James  Cunningham,  Son  &  Co.,  who  are 
outside  the  association,  but  have  the  largest  carriage  and  wagon 
factory  in  Rochester.  The  communication  to  the  last  named  firm 
included  also  demands  for  "  reinstatement  of  recently  dismissed 
union  members  "  and  "  abolition  of  the  premium  system." 

The  employers  having  ignored  or  refused  to  consider  the  above 
demands  by  March  1  as  requested,  the  union  on  March  9  presented 
a  second  formal  demand  in  which  a  ten  per  cent  increase  in  wages 
was  added  to  the  former  demands  for  recognition  and  the  nine- 
hour  dav,  as  follows: 

Cabbiage  and  Wagon  Wobkebs'  Intebnational  Union. 

New  Yobk,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  9,  1904. 

SiB:  Having  ignored  the  slight  concessions  asked  of  you,  I  have  been 
instructed  by  the  members  of  the  Local  Union  to  present  to  you  the  foUowing 
demands  which  must  be  answered  by  Saturday,  March  J2th,  1904: 

Ist.  Recognition  of  the  union. 

2nd.  Nine  hours  shall  constitute  a  da3^8  work  with  an  increase  of  ten  per 
cent  in  wages. 

3rd.  Work  to  commence  at  7  A.  M.  ending  at  5  p.  M.,  with  the  hour  from  12 
noon  to  1  P.  M.  for  lunch. 

4th.  All  time  worked  over  said  9  hours  shall  be  considered  as  over-time  and 
shall  be  paid  for  at  rate  of  time  and  one-half. 

Hoping  this  will  meet  your  approval  and  reply  reach  me  by  time  specified. 

Mabk  J.  Malet,  Reo,  Secy. 

245  Bronson  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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The  employers  having  declined  to  consider  these  demands  also, 
on  Monday,  March  14,  a  strike  was  inaugurated  for  the  purpose  of 
forcing  their  acceptance.  As  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained  23 
establishments  were  affected  about  one-third  (265)  of  their  725 
employees  going  out. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  whatever  negotiation  between  the  parties 
occurred  during  this  dispute  was  between  the  union  and  individ- 
ual firms  and  without  any  intervention  by  the  employers'  associa- 
ation  as  such,  it  is  somewhat  diflftcult  to  follow  the  course  of  the 
strike  and  its  outcome.  The  main  facts,  however,  appear  to  be  as 
follows  as  indicated  by  reports  received  from  both  parties  to  the 
controversy.  During  the  period  from  April  1  to  May  10  some 
seventeen  firms  agreed  to  the  unions'  demand  with  the  condition 
that  the  union  must  secure  the  same  concession  from  the  large 
firm  of  Cunningham,  Son  &  Co.,  which  employed  508  hands,  79  of 
whom  had  gone  on  strike.  This  company,  however,  refused  abso- 
lutely to  grant  any  part  of  the  union's  demands  and  proceeded  to 
fill  the  places  of  their  striking  employees  with  non-union  hands 
and  by  May  20  their  plant  was  operating  with  a  full  working 
force.  The  effect  of  the  failure  of  the  strike  in  this  leading  firm, 
in  addition  to  which  there  were  five  other  factories  where  no  con- 
cessions were  made,  was  to  cause  a  return  to  the  old  conditions  in 
most  of  the  establishments  where  work  had  been  resumed  under 
the  conditional  agreement  with  the  union  so  that  in  the  final  out- 
come there  were  but  four  or  five  of  the  smaller  firms  in  which  per- 
manent concessions  to  the  union  were  made,  all  of  the  latter's 
demands  being  granted  by  these  except  the  increase  in  wages 
which  was  dropped.  The  ultimate  effect  of  this  strike,  it  may  be 
added,  was  the  disbandment  of  the  local  carriage  and  wagon 
workers'  union  in  Rochester,  which  surrendered  its  charter  in 
January,  1905. 

CLOTHIITG  CUTTERS  OF  ROCHESTER. 

The  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  show  that  the 
nine-hour  day  has  prevailed  for  clothing  cutters  in  the  city  of 
Rochester  since  1890.  In  the  fall  of  1904,  Clothing  Cutters  and 
Trimmers'  Local  Union  No.  136  of  the  United  Garment  Workers 
which  embraced  in  its  membership  a  large  majority  of  the  cutters 
in  the  city,  determined  to  inaugurate  the  eight-hour  day  for  their 
trade  and  early  in  October  gave  notice  of  its  purpose  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  the  various  manufacturers : 
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Clothing  Cuttebs  and  Trimmers  of  Rochebtsb,  N.  Y. 
L.  U.  No.  136«  United  Garment  Workers  of  America. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  6t/i,  1903. 

Gentlemen:  At  a  meeting  of  the  above-named  organization  held  on  Mon- 
day,  October  5th,  1003,  the  following  was  unanimously  adopted: 

That  the  clothing  cutters  and  trimmers  in  your  employ  agree  that  for  the 
week  commencing  October  12th,  1903,  and  for  every  week  thereafter,  48  hours 
shall  constitute  a  week's  work. 

A  reply  from  you  agreeing  with  same  is  respectfully  requested. 

In  the  event  of  your  failing  to  comply  with  the  above,  we  will  understand 
that  you  do  not  agree  with  us  in  this  matter;  therefore  I  am  instructed  to 
inform  you,  that  the  employees  of  the  cutting  and  trimming  departments  of 
your  firm  will  resume  work  only  under  those  conditions. 

A  reply  will  be  expected  not  later  than  12  o'clock  m.,  Saturday,  Oct.  10th, 
1903. 

Very  truly  yours, 

VVm.  H.  Schaefeb,  Hecretary. 

The  Clothiers'  Exchange  of  Rochester,  comprising  the  principal 
clotfiing  manufacturers,  at  a  meeting  on  October  7th  considered 
the  union's  demand  and  it  was  unanimously  decided  to  refuse  the 
reduction  in  hours.  On  Saturday  afternoon  (the  10th),  therefoi'e, 
in  accord  with  the  intention  expressed  in  their  notice  of  the  6th, 
the  clothing  cutters  inaugurated  a  general  strike  to  enforce  their 
demand,  the  entire  membershij)  of  the  union,  400  strong,  going 
out. 

Except  in  the  case  of  the  firm  of  Rothschild  &  Co.,  noted  below, 
it  ap})ears  that  from  the  very  first  of  the  strike  there  were  no 
negotiations  between  the  parties  and  throughout  it  w^as  a  clear 
struggle  between  the  employers  to  secure,  and  the  union  to 
f>revent  their  securing,  new  men  to  take  the  places  of  the  striking 
cutters.  As  throwing  light  on  the  attitude  and  views  of  the  two 
parties  to  the  contest  it  is  worth  while,  perhaps,  to  reproduce  in 
full  the  general  statement  which  each  side  issued  to  the  public  in 
the  last  week  of  October.  That  of  the  manufacturers  was  as 
follows: 


((  rii^ 


To  remove  from  the  minds  of  the  trade  and  of  the  public  any  misappre- 
hension that  may  exist  regarding  the  causes  of  the  strike  of  a  large  number 
of  clothing  cutters,  the  cloiliing  manufacturers  affected  deem  it  proper  to 
state  that  the  questions  involved  are  really  not  of  hours  nor  of  wages. 

"  The  clothing  manufacturing  business  of  Rochester  is  now  established  more 
than  fifty  years.  Up  to  the  year  1890  the  utmost  harmony  and  the  beat  of 
relations  existed  between  employer  and  employee  and  contributed  in  no  small 
degree  to  its  growth  and  the  prosperity  of  the  city  of  Rochester. 

"  In  that  year  a  union  of  garment  workers,  afliliated  with  the  Knights  of 
Labor,  whose  national  body  was  known  as  N.  T.  A.,  231,  at  the  head  of  which 
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was  James  Hughes,  as  grand  master  workman,  had  made  many  demands  and 
received  so  many  concessions  that  it  thought  it  could  control  not  only  our 
factories,  but  our  business. 

"The  grana  master  workman  (Hughes)  traded  upon  this  imagined  power, 
placed  strikes  and  boycotts  (a  la  Parks,  for  what  there  was  in  it)  to  such  an 
extent  that  in  the  year  1891  concerted  action  was  deemed  advisable,  no  one 
concern  daring  singly  to  take  up  a  fight  for  independence.-  The  unreasonable 
demands  of  Hughes  brought  about  a  lockout  of  the  cutters  in  March,  1891, 
and  his  own  indictment  for  extortion,  under  which  he  was  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  the  Monroe  County  penitentiary  for  one  year. 

''  From  that  time  on  past  the  panic  of  1892-1893,  the  industry  progressed. 
The  demands  for  Rochester  clothing  made  rapid  increase  and  necessitated  a 
large  increase  in  the  cutting  force.  Additions  could  only  be  p/Y>cured  from 
other  markets,  notably  from  the  East. 

"This  foreign  element,  not  identified  with  Rochester's  growth  and  having 
no  interest  in  permanent  abiding  places,  began  the  agitation  for  another 
union ;  and  the  Cutters  and  Trimmers  Union,  136,  .of  Garment  Workers,  was 
organized,  and  by  degrees  made  itself  manifest.  Its  first  manifestation  was 
by  a  decrease  in  the  output,  notwithstanding  the  large  increase  in  the  cutting 
force  from  time  to  time.  The  organization  kept  growing,  and  the  cordon  of 
its  restrictive  policy  was  more  and  more  tightly  drawn.  Then  it  became 
more  difficult  to  obtain  new  cutters.  A  bureau  of  labor  was  established  by  it 
from  which  alone  permits  could  issue  for  cutting  positions;  at  the  same  time 
the  number  of  apprentices  was  limited,  and  from  time  to  time  during  the  year 
1902  and  the  present  year,  the  union  sought  to  manifest  its  strength  and  to 
test  the  temperament  of  the  employers  in  various  ways.  For  instance,  in  one 
of  our  largest  clothing  firms  a  trimmer  was  promoted  to  apprentice  cutter, 
with  the  result  that  the  entire  cutting  force  laid  down  its  tools,  walked  out 
and  staid  out  until  the  boy  was  compelled  to  leave. 

"A  restriction  was  placed  upon  each  cutter's  daily  work.  Schedules  of  the 
amount  of  work  which  each  cutter  '  might '  do  per  day,  under  penalty  of  fine 
for  exceeding  the  schedule,  were  instituted  in  each  shop,  and  became  more 
and  more  apparent  as  the  union  developed  strength. 

"As  we  have  stated,  notwithstanding  the  increase  in  the  number  of  cutters, 
on  account  of  this  restriction  upon  each  man's  work,  the  output  did  not  grow 
apace,  and  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  from  17  to  24  weeks  each  year 
night  work  was  instituted,  with  one  and  one-half  times  pay,  a  considerable  loss 
in  the  aggregate  output  would  have  occurred  in  this  market.  As  it  wasj  for 
the  last  two  years  this  market  has  not  been  able  to  cut  sufficient  to  fill  its 
orders  by  from  10  to  26  per  cent. 

"  However,  the  officers  of  the  union,  instigated  by  outside  infiuence,  became 
more  and  more  daring,  and  dictated  as  to  who  should  be  employed.  It  became 
the  rule  that  only  members  of  their  organization  could  be  employed,  a  non- 
member  having  no  rights  under  their  code  to  work  or  to  live.  Our  pretended 
free  institutions  became  relics  of  the  dark  ages,  and  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence an  antiquated  tissue  of  nonsense,  not  in  keeping  with  the  *  march  of 
progress,'  a  phrase  used  by  our  local  labor  leaders  in  explaining  the  causes  of 
the  strike. 

"  In  one  of  our  largest  establishments  a  member  of  one  of  our  most  influ' 
ential  fraternal  organizations,  who  had  secured  a  position  as  cutter,  was  com- 
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pelled  to  be  discharged  forthwith  because  he  was  not  a  member  of  the 
Garment  Cutters'  Union.  There  were  members  of  his  own  fraternal  organiza- 
tion at  work  in  the  shop  and  on  the  committee  demanding  his  discharge,  yet 
not  one  of  the  larger  brotherhood  dared  to  speak  for  hinL 

**  October  7th  the  manufacturers  in  this  market  received  a  circular  printed 
upon  a  letterhead  of  Local  Union  136,  Garment  Workers  of  America,  contain- 
ing the  threat  that  the  cuttei's  would  not  return  to  work  on  October  13th 
unless  by  October  10th  at  noon  the  48-hour  week  was  conceded. 

"  Previous  to  this  time  all  demands  had  been  made  by  our  employees  at  the 
covert  instigation  of  this  organization.  Up  to  this  time  we  had,  without 
audible  complaint,  suffered  restriction  to  be  placed  upon  the  number  of  cut> 
ters — restriction  upon  the  output  of  each  individual  cutter — restriction  upon 
the  number  of  apprentices — ^and  had  submitted  to  many  other  interferences 
with  the  conduct  of  our  manufacturing  departments.  Now  this  union,  with 
which  we  stood  in  no  contractual  relations,  but  which  had  hovered  harpy-like 
over  us  for  more  than  two  years,  thought  it  a  proper  time  to  come  out  into 
the  open  and  fasten  itself  once  and  for  all  en  to  our  business.*  It  sought 
openly  to  exercise  the  despotic  powers  which  before  it  had  exercised  under  the 
cover  of  the  employees  of  each  shop.  It  behooved  us  to  look  to  our  liberties 
and  our  rights  in  the  conduct  of  our  business. 

"  Our  employees  have  always  •  received  consideration  at  our  hands.  That 
this  is  not  alone  our  view«  but  that  of  the  strikers,  permit  us  to  quote  from 
an  interview  with  one  of  our  former  employees,  who  represented  himself  as  at 
one  tim^  an  officer  of  the  union,  and  published  in  our  daily  newspapers  during 
this  strike: 

" '  The  manufacturers  have  used  us  well.  They  have  granted  all  our  re- 
quests, and  our  wages  and  conditions  are  now  good.  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  another  class  of  employers  in  the  city  that  uses  its  employees  as 
well  as  the  clothing  manufacturers.  I  believe  that  our  condition  is  superior 
to  that  of  men  in  the  clothing  trade  in  any  other  city  in  the  country.' 

"  Despite  the  yoke  which  seemed  slowly  but  surely  settling  upon  us  and 
our  business  by  their  assistance,  we  showed  a  friendly  spirit  to  our  employees 
and  maintained  harmonious  relations,  and,  as  is  stated  in  the  interview 
above,  their  conditions,  pay  and  hours  were  satisfactory. 

"  For  peace  sake  we  have  submitted  to  infringements  upon  our  rights  of 
hiring — suffered  the  control  of  our  employees  to  pass  from  our  hands — 
overlooked  the  withholding  of  work  for  which  we  were  paying,  and  accepted 
an  artificial  restriction  on  the  output — but  when  an  attempt  is  made  to 
control  our  business  by  the  demands  of  an  aggregation  with  which  we  have 
nothing  in  common,  we  will  resist  to  the  last. 

"  Had  this  market  been  treated  honestly  in  the  labor  for  which  it  was 
paying,  had  not  the  skilled  workman,  at  the  dictation  of  an  organization, 
been  brought  down  to  the  level  of  the  unskilled,  had  not  this  organization 
adopted  the  motto  *  minimum  work  for  maximum  pay,'  we  certainly  should 
have  felt  differently  toward  the  proposition  upon  which  the  relation  of 
employer  and  employee  was  dissolved  by  our  cutters. 

"  To  quote  from  a  paper  read  by  Henry  White  before  the  National  Civic 
Federation  of  Chicago  last  week  and  published  in  the  Bulletin,  which  is  the 
official  organ  of  the  United  Garment  Workers:  'Combinations  are  injurious 
when  they  overstep  their  purpose  by  creating  a  monopoly  instead  of  merely 
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protecting  their  members  against  detrimental  competition  among  themselves 
and  against  aggression  of  outsiders  •  •  •  Combinations  *  *  * 
unduly  restricting  apprentices  to  keep  out  of  a  trade  the  number  of  artisans 
required;  when  they  oppose  inventions,  discourage  efficient  work  and  prevent 
members  from  exercising  their  faculties;  when  they  do  these  things  they 
exceed  their  limits,  pervert  their  power  and  perform  acts  they  condemn  others 
for  doing.' 

**  Statements  which  would  receive  applause  at  all  hands,  but  so  opposed  to 
the  practice  of  the  union  of  which  he  is  the  head  as  to  sound  like  hollow 
mockery.  Previous  to  this  in  the  same  paper  he  said  that  '  unless  ethical 
principles  govern,  organizations,  like  individuals,  must  go  wrong.' 

"  We  have  at  all  times  recognized  the  right  of  employees  to  organize,  and 
have  never  interfered  in  their  affiliations  in  any  societies  except  in  1801,  when 
James  Hughes,  with  the  assistance  of  the  local  officials,  traded  upon  our  fears 
and  upon  their  supposed  power.  At  the  present  time  this  organization  is 
again  trading  on  oiir  fears.  Because  we  have  made  concessions  from  time 
to  time  to  our  -employees  rather  than  to  permit  the  orderly  conduct  of  our 
business  to  be  interfered  with,  it  arrogantly  and  arbitrarily  endeavors  to 
wrest  the  control  of  our  business  from  us  and  insisting  upon  a  reduction  of 
the  hours  of  labor  it  still  retains  the  artificial  restriction  which  it  has  placed 
upon  our  output. 

**  Such  practice  as  is  sought  to  be  introduced  by  trades  unions,  and  which 
is  condemned  by  Henry  White,  who  is  supposed  to  be  at  the  head  of  this 
organization,  paralyzed  the  industries  of  England  and  is  responsible  for  no 
end  of  trouble  in  this  country.  The  '  freedom  of  the  individual  in  the  unre- 
stricted exercise  of  his  faculties  and  his  privileges'  is  the  one  great  element 
which  has  built  up  the  industrial  pre-eminence  of  this  government.  The 
aggregation  of  such  individuals  is  what  has  brought  this  country  to  the  fore. 

"A  union  of  shirks  can  not  prosper,  and,  if  the  organization  from  which  we 
are  seeking  to  free  our  employees  is  built  upon  'ethical  principles,'  it  will 
recognize  its  error  and  not  stand  for  a  practice  which  to-day  is  being  insisted 
upon  by  irresponsible  labor  agitators  to  the  destruction  of  prosperous  indus- 
trial conditions." 

In  reply  to  the  above  the  president  of  the  cutters'  union  issued 
the  following: 

"The  statements  which  appeared  in  some  of  the  local  papers  this  week 
purporting  to  be  a  correct  account  of  the  conditions  of  the  clothing  firms  of 
the  city  whose  cutters  are  at  this  time  on  strike,  because  their .  employers 
positively  refused  to  confer  with  them  on  the  48-hour  week,  are  altogether 
contrary  to  the  facts. 

"  The  statement  is  made  that  it  is  deemed  advisable  by  the  clothing  manu- 
facturers to  state  that  the  question  involved  is  not  one  of  hours  or  wages. 
We  agree  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  wages,  but  one  of  hours  only.  And  here 
I  may  state  that  the  article  referred  to  is  not  from  the  pen  of  any  clothing 
manufacturer,  but  from  a  member  of  the  legal  profession,  who  acts  in  the 
capacity  of  attorney  for  the  Clothiers'  Exchange  of  the  city  of  Rochester, 
lliis  legal  gentleman,  who  knows  as  much  about  the  clothing  business  as  he 
does  about  building  a  watch  or  the  anatomy  of  an  ichthyosaurus,  quoted  the 
methods  used  by  one  Hughes,  an  individual  who  operated  in  this  city  some 
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twelve  years  ago,  and  who  was  never  approved  by  the  present  organization, 
for  the  reason  that  it  was  not  in  existence  at  that  time.  Moreover,  it  is  a 
creation  of  the  manufacturers  of  this  city,  brought  into  being  some  time 
after  Hughes  had  been  disposed  of. 

"  It  is  stated  that  the  first  manifestation  of  Local  Union  136  was  a  restric- 
tion of  production.  The  fact  is  that  at  no  time,  past  or  present,  has  the 
organization  of  Rochester  in  any  way  interfered  with  or  restricted  individual 
production.  Nor  has  outside  interference  at  any  time  prompted  the  local  to 
anything  it  has  undertaken  for  the  betterment  of  its  members.  From  the 
first  the  officers  of  the  organization  have  been  citizens  of  Rochester  and  voters 
in   said  city. 

"  It  is  also  a  fact  that  five  years  ago  the  firm  of  Garson,  Meyer  &,  Co. 
forced  its  cutters  to  join  the  organization,  in  order  that  the  firm  might  be 
given  certain  letters  which  would  give  it  advantage  over  other  manufacturers 
of  the  city  in  the  clothing  business.  The  only  return  for  which  the  cutters 
asked  was  that  when  work  was  slack,  the  amount  of  work  on  hand  should  be 
equally  divided,  so  that  all  the  men  should  have  an  equal  share,  a  condition 
which  was  accepted  by  the  firm,  but  which  was  from  time  to  time  violated, 
until  the  organization  insisted  upon  its  observance. 

"  The  gentleman  of  law  has  stated  that  schedules  of  work  had  been  formu- 
lated by  the  organization  and  fines  imposed  upon  its  members  for  the  non- 
observance  of  same.  I  challenge  said  gentleman,  or  any  manufacturer,  or 
any  member  of  the  organization,  to  prove  that  Local  136  has  at  any  time 
made  such  schedule  or  collected  a  fine  for  any  such  reason. 

"  With  reference  to  the  incident  of  the  man  who  was  a  member  of  one  of 
our  most  prominent  fraternal  organizations,  and  was  engaged  to  work  for  a 
clothing  firm  of  this  city,  I  will  state  that  the  firm  which  engaged  this  man 
had  declared  through  its  agents,  while  on  the  road,  that  it  employed  none  but 
union  men  in  its  cutting  room.  Tliis  man  was  not  of  the  union,  nor  had  he 
ever  worked  in  our  line  of  business — that  is,  as  a  wholesale  clothing  cutter. 
He  was  employed  because  of  certain  relationship  or  other  infiuence,  nor  did 
any  committee  wait  upon  the  firm  and  demand  his  discharge.  They  only 
asked  of  the  firm  to  lay  the  man  off  until  he  joined  the  union,  and  said  that 
if  the  firm  needed  a  competent  man,  the  union  would  supply  one,  thereby 
enabling  the  firm  to  be  in  a  position  to  prove  at  all  times  the  assertion  that 
none  but  union  men  were  employed  in  its  cutting  department,  which  the 
agent  was  willing  to  wager  while  on  the  road. 

"As  for  trades  unions,  they  can  not  afford  to  consider  fraternal  orders  any 
more  than  political  parties.  Now,  as  to  night  work.  We  wish  at  all  times 
that  night  work  might  be  entirely  eliminated.  Standing  for  thirteen  hours 
on  one's  feet  is  really  more  than  any  of  us  cares  to  do,  even  if  our  employers 
do  pay  time  and  a  half  for  it.  W^e  would  be  satisfied  if  they  should  increase 
the  number  of  cutters,  if  such  a  move  would  do  away  with  this  night  work. 
The  firm  of  Stein,  Bloc'h  <t  Co.  has  repeatedly  refused  to  employ  Rochester 
cutters,  preferring  to  send  to  other  cities  for  men.  And  now  that  firm  com- 
plains of  outsiders  coming  here  and  disturbing  conditions,  after  bringing 
them  here  itself,  and  even  paying  them  more  money  than  it  would  have  paid 
to  local  men.  The  firm  of  Michael,  Sterns  A  Co.  refused  to  enlarge  its  cutting 
room  to  accommodate  its  business,  and  now  complains  of  night  work,  as  if 
the  cutters  were  responsible  for  it.  We  would  be  satisfied,  I  say,  if  we  had 
no  such  thing  as  night  work. 
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"Now,  as  to  the  cause  of  our  present  trouble.  We  realize  that  in  other 
citiea;  where  the  manufacturers  of  clothing  are  subject  to  conditions  existing 
in  larger  cities,  such  as  60  per  cent  more  rent,  higher  rates  of  taxation, 
which  is  especially  true  of  Chicago,  the  cutters  are  paid  from  $22  to  $24  for 
a  48-hour  week.  Yet  the  manufacturers  have  to  compete  in  the  same  markets 
with  the  manufacturers  of  Kochester.  We  believe  that,  in  justice  to  those 
who  have  already  conceded  the  48-hour  week,  we  also  are  in  duty  bound  to 
demand  it.  And  as  the  seasons  of  work  have  |)een  considerably  shortened 
by  the  introduction  of  cutting  machines,  which  are  the  emanation  of  labor,  we 
believe  that  laborers  should  derive  some  benefit  from  them«  as  well  as  the 
employer.  We  are  not  introducing  anything  new,  as  this  condition  already 
exists  in  almost  every  other  clothing  center  in  the  country.  We  deplore  the 
necessity  of  forcing  the  tailors  who  are  not  in  any  way  concerned  in  this 
strike  into  idleness.  But  we  are  hopeful  that  in  the  near  future  .the  existing 
differences  may  be  satisfactorily  adjusted  and  we  may  all  resume  work  under 
normal  conditions." 

Immediately  after  the  strike  began,  the  firm  of  B.  Rothschild 
&  Co.  opened  negotiations  with  its  cutters,  seventeen  in  number, 
with  a  view  to  a  settlement  on  tlie  basis  of  an  eight-hour  day. 
During  the  first  we^k  of  the  stx'ike  conferences  between  the  firm 
and  a  committee  of  three  of  the  cutters,  resulted  in  an  agreement 
for  a  return  to  work  on  the  following  Monday  (Oct.  19th)  under 
the  48-hour  week,  the  men  to  do  an  amount  of  work  per  week  as 
agreed  ui>on  at  the  conference  (but  not  made  public),  wages  to 
remain  as  before  the  strike,  and  if  within  six  months  the  eight-hour 
day  should  not  be  granted  also  by  a  majority  of  the  other  firms, 
then  t'he  nine-hour  day  should  be  i^estored.  Before  the  19th,  how- 
ever, the  president  of  the  cutters'  union  demanded  that  certain 
other  conditions  should  be  added  to  the  agreement  to  which  the 
firm  would  not  agree  and  negotiations  were  suspended.  About  No- 
vember 1st,  however,  the  firm  sent  a  personal  letter  to  each  of  its 
cutters  calling  upon  them  to  return  to  work  on  November  2d  under 
the  terms  which  had  been  agi^eed  upon  as  noted  above  and  this  in- 
vitation the  men  accepted,  resuming  work  on  ihe  3d.  So  far  as  ap- 
Ijears,  the  Rothschild  agreement  was  the  only  settlement  made  in 
the  course  of  the  dispute.  That  firm,  however,  was  not  connected 
with  the  Clothiers'  Exchange  and  its  action  had  no  effect  on  the 
general  dispute. 

Press  dispatches  would  indicate  that  the  employers  had  antici- 
pated the  strike  some  time  before  it  occurred  and  had  made  prep- 
arations to  meet  it.  At  any  rate  they  proceeded  at  once  after  the 
stoppage  of  work  to  energetic  measures  to  secure  new  cutters. 
This  wJts  done  partly  by  hiring  men  from  outside  the  city  and 
partly  by  instructing  apprentices  and  young  men  to  do  the  work. 
In  these  eft'orts  they  were  successful  enough  so  that  according  to 
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reports  made  to  the  State  Board  of  Arbitration  none  of  the  firms 
was  obliged  to  susijend  operations  and  both  employers  and  work- 
ers' reports  indicate  that  few,  if  any,  employees  outside  of  the 
cutters  were  rendered  idle  by  the  dispute. 

The  cutters,  in  order  to  prevent  the  filling  of  their  places,  di- 
rected their  efforts  on  the  one  hand  to  preventing  cutters  from 
coming  to  Rochester  from  other  places,  in  which,  since  they  had 
the  support  of  their  national  organis&ation,  they  were  aided  by  the 
cooperation  of  the  local  unions  elsewhere,  and  on  the  other  hand 
to  preventing  those  in  the  city  from  going  to  work  by  picketing 
the  factories  and  endeavoring  to  induce  would-be  workers  to  join 
the  striker^.  The  latter  procedure  led  to  not  a  few  clashes  between 
strikers  and  workers  as  the  dispute  progressed.  These  were  al- 
most entirely  conflicts  between  individuals  only,  but  they  resulted 
in  numerous  arrests  and  several  indictments  for  assault  or  incit- 
ing to  riot,  some  of  which  led  to  conviction  or  pleas  of  guilty,  in 
one  instance  fines  of  $250  each  being  imposed  upon  three  of  the 
strikers  with  an  additional  penalty  for  one  of  three  months  in  the 
penitentiary  on  account  of  second  offense.  But  in  s-pite  of  all  the 
union's  efforts  the  employers  steadily  increased  the  number  of 
working  cutters.  On  November  17  they  announced  that  their 
force  of  cutters  was  three-fourths  full  and  according  to  their  final 
reports  to  the  State  Board  of  Arbitration  they  were  operating 
their  cutting  departments  full-handed  in  the  first  week  of  Janu- 
ary, 1901.  This  marked  the  virtual  end  of  the  dispute  although 
the  cutters'  union  never  declared  the  strike  off  nor  lifted  the  boy- 
cott which  was  declared  in  the  course  of  the  dispute. 

The  total  working  time  lost  in  the  strike  to  January  Iwt  is  reck- 
oned at  28,000  days.  But  this  does  not  represent  the  total  loss 
ultimately  sufl'ei'ed  by  the  striking  cutters.  Some  of  them  in  the 
(onrse  of  time  went  back  to  work  for  their  old  employers,  but  the 
great  majority  of  their  places  were  filled  by  entirely  new  hands 
and  many  were  unable  to  secure  work  elsewhere  for  many  months. 
Thus  the  union  reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  that 
297  members  were  idle  on  account  of  the  strike  during  the  first 
three  months  of  1004,  and  294  during  the  months  of  July,  August 
and  September.  Finally,  the  strike  not  only  failed  completely  in 
all  the  other  firms,  but  in  the  case  of  the  firm  of  Rothschild  &  Co. 
which  had  granted  the  eight-hour  day  as  recounted  above  there 
was  a  return  to  the  nine-hour  schedule  in  1904,  in  accordance  with 
the  condition  of  the  agreement  providing  for  such  a  return* in  case 
the  general  strike  failed. 
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CLOTHING  trades  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  first  protest  of  any  magnitude  in  New  York  City  against  the 
open-shop  edict  issued  by  employers  took  place  in  the  clothing 
industry  on  June  21st.  The  dispute  was  the  outcome  of  the  fol- 
]owing  declaration  of  principles  by  the  National  Association  of 
Clothiers  at  its  convention  in  ^Philadelphia  on  April  12th  of  this 
year: 

'*  The  clothing  manufacturers  of  the  United  States^  desiring  to  organize 
a  labor  bureau  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  conditions  of  manufacture, 
do  declare  the  following  principles  as  the  basis  and  aim  of  their  organization: 

"1.  The  elosea  shop  is  an  un-American  institution;  the  right  of  every 
man  to  sell  his  labor  as  he  sees  fit  and  the  freedom  of  every  member  to  hire 
such  labor  are  given  by  the  laws  of  the  landj  and  may  not  be  affected  by 
affiliation  or  n(Hi-affiliation  with  any  organization  whatever. 

"  2.  The  limiting  of  apprentices  in  skilled  trades  is  not  only  harmful  to 
industrial  development,  but  deprives  the  intelligent  American  youth  of  a  fair 
opportunity  for  advancement  and  tends  to  reduce  him  to  the  level  of  an 
unskilled  laborer. 

"  3.  The  arbitrary  restriction  of  output  is  economically  wrong,  and  in 
morals  dishonest.  A  contract  of  employment  in  a  sale  of  the  employee's  labor 
for  the  employer's  money,  and  intends  an  honest  day's  work  on  the  one  hand 
and  a  full  day's  pay  on  the  other. 

"  4.  According  to  the  spirit  of  our  institutions  the  laws  of  the  land  are  of 
the  general  and  equal  application,  and  should  be  enforced,  without  regard  to 
class  or  condition." 

In  May  the  National  Labor  Hureau  of  Clothing  Manufacturers 
was  established  in  New  York  City,  with  Isaiah  Josephi  as  presi- 
dent. 

While  the  dispute  was  impending  there  was  considerable  dis- 
cussion relative  to  the  open-shop  question  among  the  unions 
affiliated  with  the  United  Garment  Workers  of  America,  which 
organization  was  directly  affected  by  the  position  assumed  by  the 
manufacturers,  the  former  contending  that  the  latter's  action  in 
favor  of  the  open  shop  was  merely  a  ruse  to  I'estore  the  sweating 
system.  "  These  employers  represent  an  industry  upon  which 
rests  the  odium  of  the  sweating  system,"  it  was  declared  by  the 
garment  workers. 

"Another  feature  that  distinguishes  this  trade  is  that  nearly  all  the  workers 
that  it  employs  speak  the  tongue  of  Eastern  and  Southern  Europe.  It  can 
only  be  inferred  from  this  singular  condition  that  the  distress  of  European 
refugees  was  utilized  so  to  depress  the  standards  of  labor  as  to  drive  out  of 
the  trade  the  native  workmen.  This  took  place  before  the  appearance  of 
unionism  in  the  trade,  when  the  shops  were  *  free '  and  '  open '  and  the  employ- 
ers were  unhampered.  By  systematically  crowding  the  trade  with  immigrants 
and  using  the  petty  boss  or  contractor,  himself  often  an  immigrant,  as  his 
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agent,  the  manufacturers  created  a  competition  so  desperate  that  the  opera- 
tives, in  order  barely  to  live,  had  to  work  at  the  highest  speed  from  early 
morning  until  midnight  in  squalid  tenements.  So  appalling  did  the  condi- 
tions become  that  society  was  stirred  to  action  and  laws  were  enacted  to 
regulate  manufacturing  in  tenements  and  to  improve  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  shops.  While  these  measures  mitigated  the  conditions  somewhat  in 
respect  to  the  physical  surroundings,  the  tendency  on  the  whole  continued 
downward.  £2ventually,  however,  the  spirit  of  revolt  against  economio 
dependence  that  had  already  moved  the  American  wage*workers  inspired  the 
sweated  tailors  also,  and  about  fifteen  years  ago  there  began  a  series  of 
uprisings  which  finally  crystallized  in  a  sustained  national  movement,  in 
which  the  tailors  were  reinforced  by  the  cooperation  of  the  better  situated 
cutters.  From  that  time  on  the  tide  turned,  and  gradually  the  hours  of 
labor  were  shortened  from  fifteen  to  nine  per  day  and  wages  raised  to  a  living 
standard.  Now  the  very  employers  who  so  thoroughly  Europeanized  the 
clothing  industry  by  swamping  the  trade  with  aliens  and  by  introducing  the 
foreign  system  of  manufacture  denounce  as  *  un-American '  the  only  means 
by  which  the  orutalizing  tendencies  had  been  checked  and  the  sweated  workers 
had  gained  a  measure  of  independence.  The  manufacturers,  of  course,  did 
not  declare  against  unions  as  such — ^that  would  be  unpopular — but  rather 
against  the  means  by  which  unionism  is  made  possible.  By  insisting  upon 
the  open  shop  the>  knew  that  concerted  action  by  the  workmen  in  the 
numerous  small  contract  shops  would  be  made  impossible;  that  if  non-union 
men  could  be  introduced  at  will  and  unionists  supplanted,  and  if  the  majority 
of  the  men  would  have  to  await'  the  pleasure  of  some  obstinate  or  faithless 
workman  before  action  could  be  taken,  unionism  would  have  received  its 
death  blow.  The  employers  who  sanctioned  those  resolutions  were  also  aware 
that  should  the  resistance  of  the  workers  be  weakened  nothing  on  earth  could 
prevent  them  from  going  back  to  sweating  methods,  no  matter  how  much 
their  conscience  might  revolt  against  it,  as  they  would  unconsciously  lean 
"  to  the  side  of  their  own  interests,  and,  not  knowing  what  their  competitor 
was  paying  for  labor,  would  make  sure  that  tlicy  w<»re  not  at  a  distidvantapo 
in  that  respect  by  grinding  in  turn.  The  union  is  the  means  that  alone 
enables  the  employers  to  pay  decent  wages  and  to  carry  on  business  with  a 
conscience.  The  National  Association  of  Clothiers,  by  proclaiming  the  open 
shop  policy  and  taking  steps  to  enforce  it  by  establishing  a  national  labor 
bureau-  and  investing  its  executive  committee  with  power  to  act  in  labor 
matters,  has  arrayed  itself  against  the  national  union,  and  it  will  become 
the  duty  of  the  latter  to  resist  with  all  its  might  this  attempt  at  its 
destruction." 

The  associated  mannfaeturers  asserted  that  they  also  were  op- 
posed to  the  sweatshop  and  that  they  did  not  have  any  intention 
of  restoring  the  system.  Tliey  had  resolved  npon  one  <H>nrse  of  ac- 
tion, and  that  was  to  maintain  tlie  open  sliop.  For  the  employers 
it  was  stated : 

"  It  is  to  avoid  unwarranted  encroachments  that  we  have  taken  our  action. 
We  have  no  enmity  toward  organized  labor;  on  the  contrary,  we  fully  recog- 
nize not  only  its  propriety,  but  its  power  for  good.     It  is  utter  folly  for  the 
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garment  workers  to  as8e];t  that  we  are  endeavoring  to  cheapen  labor  or  to 
bring  about  sweatshop  conditions;  on  the  contrary,  we  distinctly  recognize  as 
legitimate  activities  of  trade  unions  the  improvement  of  physical  conditions 
and  the  protection  of  the  workingman  as  to  his  proper  share  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  his  product.  Fair-minded  men  in  the  trade  will  undoubtedly  give 
the  union  some  credit  for  its  work  toward  establishing  shops  and  factories, 
and  also  for  its  aid  in  abolishing  sweatshops*  Likewise  the  clothing  manu- 
facturers are  entitled  to  credit  for  their  work  and  motives  in  establishing 
their  own  shops  and  factories  and  in  abolishing  sweatshops.  To-day  prob- 
ably, even  in  New  York,  it  would  be  most  difficult  to  find  a  sweatshop  such 
as  was  pictured  ten  years  ago.  No  one  in  the  trade  needs  to  be  reminded  of 
the  magnificent  advances  the  clothing  industry  has  made  during  the  last  ten 
years.  Human  nature  is  the  same  everywhere.  Through  selfishness  the 
sweatshop  was  abolished.  The  union  has  striven  to  have  it  abolished  so  that 
it  could  control. the  workers,  for  even  the  union  realized  that  under  the  sweat- 
shop system  it  was  impossible  to  do  so.  The  clothing  manufacturers,  in  order 
to  make  better  goods  and  to  secure  uniformity  of  style  and  quality  in  their 
respective  products,  worked  to  establish  factories  and  to  do  away  with  the 
sweating  system  of  clothing  manufacture.  These  two  selfish  and  therefore 
strongest  interests  worked  individually  and  hand  in  hand  accomplished  the 
same  result.  The  State  Legislature  during  the  past  ten  years  has  passed 
many  bills  against  sweatshops,  and  to-day  the  laws  in  every  State  of  the 
Union  make  it  almost  impossible  for  the  sweating  system  to  exist  as  it  was 
known  in  New  York  t.en  years  ago.  Never  again  can  the  sweatshop  system 
of  manufacture  be  established  in  this  line  of  industry.  In  view  of  these 
facts  the  adoption  by  the  Clothing  Manufacturers'  Association  of  open  shop 
principles  can  not  in  any  way  be  construed  to  portend  the  re- establishment 
of  sweatshops." 

In  the  meanwhile  the  (leneral  Executive  Board  of  the  United 
(larment  Workers  of  America  presented  the  case  to  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  requested  that  organization  to  endeavor 
to  arrange  a  conference  with  the  employers.  With  that  end  in 
view  President  Gompers,  of  the  Federation,  entered  into  communi- 
cation with  President  Josei)hi,  of  the  Manufacturers'  National 
Labor  Bureau.  Mr.  Gomjiers  in  his  first  letter  to  Mr.  Josephi 
stated  that  "  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  relations  between  the 
members  of  your  association  and  the  members  of  the  United  Gar- 
ment Workers  of  America  are  strained  to  a  very  serious  extent," 
and  suggested  that  a  conference  might  be  "  productive  of  some 
good  end  to  maintain  the  industrial  tranquility  in  your  trade  and 
to  bring  about  a  better  understanding  than  now  obtains."  Presi- 
dent Josephi  replied  that  he  had  **  no  information  of  any  such  con- 
dition prevailing,  but  from  personal  knowledge  I  am  led  to  believe 
that  only  the  friendliest  feeling  exists  between  our  employees  and 
ourselves."  There  was  some  further  correspondence  between  th(»se 
representative  men,  but  the  effort  to  arrange  a  conference  between 
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the  officials  of  the  two  national  associations  involved  in  the  con- 
troversy was  futile.    Then  it  was  that  the  Amalgamated  Asso- 
ciation of  Clothing  Cutters,  in  accordance  with  an  existing  agree- 
ment with  the  local  organization  of  manufacturers,  demanded  a 
conference  in  order  to  "  present  evidence  to  show  that  certain 
firms,  members  of  your  association,  have  discriminated  against 
members  of  our  union  by  replacing  them  with  boys  and  non-union 
men,-  and  that  wages  have  been  reduced  in  some  instances ;  "  also 
avowing  that  "  we  are  of  the  opinion,  also,  that  your  association 
is  indirectly  encouraging  or  assisting  manufacturers  in  other 
cities  with  whom  we  are  in  conflict,  and  for  above  reasons  we 
desire  a  conference  in  order  that  an  understanding  may  be  arrived 
at  I'elative  to  our  future  relations."    At  the  conference  the  union 
representatives,  besides  charging  various  members  of  the  local 
association   of  clothiers  with  employing  non-union   men,   com- 
plained against  the  association  itself  because  it  had  sanctioned  the 
posting  up  in  cutting  rooms  of  the  preamble  adopted  at  Phila- 
delphia.   Tlie  workmen  wanted  the  notice  "  removed  in  the  interest 
of  iiarmony  and  a  return  to  the  amicable  relations  existing  before 
the  posting  of  the  same."    This  the  manufacturers  declined  to  con- 
ce<le,  averring  that  there  was  no  intention  of  injuring  the  union. 
Kegarding  the  other  complaints  the  employers  suggested  that 
si)ecitic  charges  be  made  against  the  individual  firms  alleged  to 
have  violated  the  agi'eement  and  that  the  same  would  be  investi- 
gated.   The  attitude  of  the  employers  was  unsatisfactory  to  the 
clothing  cutters,  who  soon  afterward  voted  to  go  on  strike.    On 
June  20th  the  general  executive  board  of  the  garment  workers  ap- 
proved this  acticm,  and  on  the  following  day  about  1,400  cutteina 
struck  in  the  38  establishments  controlled  by  the  members  of  the 
manufacturers'  organization.    ^Vit]^in  two  days  all  the  tailoring 
trades  became  involved  in  the  dispute,  and  many  thousands  of 
tliese  workers  in  the  employ  of  contractors  quit  work  in  sympathy 
with  the  cutters. 

Tn  addition  to  the  three  unions  of  cutters  there  were  18  other 
unions  of  garment  workers  involved  with  a  total  of  8,182  meni- 
l)ers,  besides  2,050  non-unionists,  thus  making  a  total  of  11,632 
employees  actively  engaged. 

As  the  dispute  was  over  the  o|)en  shop  question  it  may  be 
assumed  that  tlie  union  reports  cover  all  those  who  were  directly 
concerned  in  the  strike.  TTence  11,632  is  probably  as  accurate 
a  statement  of  the  number  of  direct  participants  in  the  strike  as 
can  be  obtained.     The  number  of  workers  who  were  indirectiv 
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affected  by  the  dispute  «till  remains^  however,  a  matter. of  mere 
estimate  since  there  is  no  means  of  securing  any  accurate  data  as 
to  the  number  of  home  workers  involved  and  it  is  certain  that 
large  numbers  of  these  unorganized  workpeople  were  affected. 
The  employers  failed  to  supply  tlie  Bureau  with  any  information 
concerning  members  involved. 

During  the  pendency  of  the  dispute  the  garment  workers  en- 
deavored to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  manufacturers'  asso- 
ciation, with  the  object  of  adjusting  the  differences,  but  the  latter 
organization  refused  to  grant  the  request  and  resolved  "  that  the 
members  of  this  association  proceed  at  once  to  fill  the  vacant 
places  and  immediately  adopt  measures  to  teach  others  to  become 
cutters  and  trimmers."  The  union  then  determined  to  pursue 
other  tactics  looking  to  a  settlement  and  reported  that  its  effort 
would  be  confined  to  treating  with  individual  concerns.  It  stated 
that  in  this  manner  it  had  met  with  success  in  several  instances, 
it  being  agreed  by  these  employers  that  all  strikers  would  be  rein- 
stated under  the  same  conditions  that  prevailed  prior  to  the  post- 
ing of  the  open  shop  notices.  The  dispute  continued  until  the  first 
week  in  August,  when  it  was  closed,  the  garment  workers  report- 
ing that  individual  concerns  had  agreed  to  displace  non-union  men 
as  fast  as  possible,  but  the  employers'  association  maintained  that 
such  was  not  the  fact  and  that  the  union  men  had  returned  to 
work  under  the  open  shop  rule.  Anent  the  ending  of  the  strike 
the  union  declared : 


it 


*As  to  the  outcome,  we  are  pleased  to  report,  in  spite  of  the  dire  predic- 
tions of  the  few  and  the  promised  annihilation  of  our  locals  in  this  vicinity 
by  the  Clothiers'  Association  in  particular,  that  the  object  of  the  latter  failed 
and  our  locals  have  emerged  from  the  strike  stronger  than  ever.  All  are 
back  at  work  and  peace  reigns  once  more  in  the  great  clothing  market  of  the 
East." 

The  individual  union  reports  show  not  only  how  many  of  their 
members,  which  in  very  few  cases  included  the  entire  membership, 
to<^  part  in  the  dispute,  but  state  also  the  total  days'  work  lost  by 
them.  It  is  found  that  the  time  lost  by  the  members  of  different 
unions  varies  considerably,  but  amounts  altogether  to  390,000 
days,  as  indicated  in  the  following  table : 

Average 
duration 
per 
Number      member         Total 
Tbadr.  Unioni*.    involved.      (days).  dayv. 

Clothing  cutters: 

Bronx 1               101               26  2,619 

Brooklsm 1               350              39  14.500 

Manhmttan 1               950              25^  24.305 

TMal 4if4£4 
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Avenfia 
durataoo 
per 
Number       member        Total 
Trade.  UniooB.     inTolved.        (days).         daya. 

Button  hole  makers 1  220  39  8 ,580 

Coat  makers.  (Brooklyn) 1  491  39  19,148 

Coat  makers  (Manhattan^ 3  1  ^650  30  59,550 

Jacket  makers  (Brooklyn) 2  600  26i  15,900 

Jacket  makers  (Manhattan) ^ 2  1,400  30  42,120 

Knee  pants  makers 1  400  30  12 ,000 

Pants  makers  (Brooklyn) 1  200  39  7.800 

Pants  makers  (Manhattan) 1  300  12  3,600 

Pressers  (Brooklyn) 1  145  39  5,665 

Pressers  (Manhattan) 2  1 ,015  37  37.650 

TaUors 2  610  18  11.022 

Vest  makers 1  1 ,200  39  46,800 

Union  tailors 21  9,582         309,975 

Non-unionists 3,550*  38i       137,775 

It  is  estimated  that  the  amount  of  time  lost  by  other  garment 
workers  during  suspension  of  operations  waa  approximately  500,- 
000  days.  The  unions  report  that  f  58,000  was  paid  in  strike  bene- 
fits, of  which  $24,000  was  paid  by  the  cutters'  unions. 


SATURDAY  HALF-HOLIDAY  QUESTION   SETTLED  BY  ARBITRATION   IN   FAVOR   OF 

NEW  YORK  CITY  BOOK  AND  JOB  COMPOSITORS. 

A  decision  of  considerable  import  to  employers  and  workers  in 
the  printing  industry  was  rendered  by  Hon.  Samuel  Seabury, 
justice  of  the  New  York  City  Court,  who  had  been  cliosen  arbitra- 
tor by  the  Typotliette  of  New  York  City  and  Typographical  Union 
No.  6  to  hear  and  determine  a  point  of  difference  that  for  some 
time  had  existed  between  the  two  associations  named — one  repre- 
senting the  employing  printers,  the  other  the  employees  in  the  book 
and  job  printing  trade.  The  contention  arose  over  the  interpreta- 
tion of  that  part  of  the  shorter  work-day  agreement  made  at  Syrar 
cuse  in  1898  by  the  United  Typothetae  of  America  and  the  Inter- 
national Typographical  Union  and  kindred  organizations  which 
refers  to  the  making  up  of  the  time  lost  in  observing  the  Saturday 
half-holiday  in  the  months  of  June,  July  and  August,  and  para- 
graphs relating  to  the  same  in  the  local'  trade  regulations  that 
form  a  part  of  tlie  three  years'  agreement  that  was  entered  into  in 
1902  by  the  Joint  Conference  Committee  of  the  Typothetae  of  New 
York  City  and  Typographical  Union  No.  6. 

The  "nine-hour  day,  or  fifty-four  hour  week,"  in  accordance 
with  the  tenns  of  the  Syracuse  agreement,  went  into  effect  on 
November  21,  1899;  the  same  document  also  stipulating  "that 
nothing  in  this  agreement  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  local 

*  Including  1,500  indirectly  affected. 
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unions  or  establishinents  fmm  mutually  arranging  the  *  *  fifty- 
four  hours  *  *  so  that  Saturdays  may  be  observed  as  Satur- 
day half-holidays."  Among  the  rules  agreed  to  by  the  local 
TypothetiB  and  the  Typographical  Union  in  New  York  City  is  the 
following:  "Fifty-four  hours  constitute  a  week's  work.  *  * 
During  the  months  of  June,  July  and  August  the  regular  time  on 
Saturday  must  end  by  1  p.  m.,  time  thus  lost  to  be  made  up  accord- 
ing to  the  Syracuse  agreement." 

The  matter  was  argued  before  Judge  Seabury,  as  umpire,  on 
May  27.  It  was  shown  by  the  union  that  its  members  in  one  of 
the  largest  composing  rooms  in  the  city  had  declined  to  work  over- 
time during  the  week  for  the  purpose  of  making  up  time  lost  on 
Saturday  afternoons  in  June,  July  and  August,  contending  that 
under  the  Syracuse  and  local  agreements  the  workmen  had  the 
right  to  refuse  to  work  more  than  nine  hours  in  any  one  day,  ex- 
cept at  overtime  rates. 

To  this  construction  the  TypothetaB  took  exception,  claiming 
"  that  we  are  entitled  to  fifty-four  hours'  service  in  the  week  under 
both  agreements."  The  employers  also  declared  that  the  words 
''  or  establishments  "  were  put  in  the  Syracuse  agreement 

"  to  leave  each  establish ment  to  make  such  arrangement  with  employees 
as  they  desired.  *  *  •  There  is  nothing  in  that  agreement,  unless  that 
they  must  work  54  hours  in  the  week  for  a  specific  Bum«  but  that  it 
may  be  mutually  arranged  that  they  may  work  more  hours  some  days  so  that 
they  may  work  fewer  hours  on  Saturday.  That  is  where  the  mutuality 
came  in.  *  *  *  There  was  nothing  in  the  Syracuse  agreement  which  says 
it  shall  be  mutually  agreed  whether  men  shall  work  48  or  49  hours;  the  only 
thing  left  to  be  mutually  arranged  at  the  present  time  is  the  54  hours^  so 
that  Saturdays  may  be  observed  as  half-holidays.  In  other  words,  Saturday 
under  that  agreement  may  not  be  observed  as  a  holiday  unless  54  hours  are 
arranged  for  the  other  days  of  the  week.  *  *  *  This  agreement  calls  for 
54  hours.  The  typographical  union  is  practically  claiming  that  during  three 
months  50  hours,  or  49%  hours,  shall  constitute  a  week's  work.  ♦  ♦  ♦  We 
are  not  trying  to  make  these  men  work  over  nine  hours.  We  are  trying  to 
meet  their  wishes.  We  are  trying  to  make  them  work  until  5  o'clock.  We 
want  the  output.  We  do  not  want  to  enforce  rules  upon  our  men  and  we  do 
not  want  them  to  force  advantages  upon  us.  *  ♦  *  We  are  perfectly  will- 
ing that  employees  should  arrange  those  hours  providing  they  are  between 
7  A.  H.  and  6  P.  M.,  and  if  they  want  to  work  nine  hours  Saturday  instead  of 
working  over,  they  have  the  right  to  do  that,  but  what  we  say  is  that  they 
have  no  right  to  close  the  place  up  on  a  48  or  49  hour  basis.  *  •  *  We 
believe  that  the  union  has  misinterpreted  a  certain  clause  in  that  agreement 
regarding  the  hours  of  labor.  ♦  •  *  Our  interpretation  is  that  the  64 
hours  must  be  made  up  by  them  if  they  have  the  half-holiday.  If  they  do 
not  have  the  half -holiday  they  may  work  until  5:30  o'clock.  All  work  per- 
formed after  6:30  P.  M.  on  Saturday  is  overtime.    ♦     ♦     ♦    The  54  hours  is 
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a  week's  work,  and  during  those  three  months  that  54  hours  must  be  made 
up  by  1  p.  M.  Saturday.     •     ♦    •     When  they  work  to  make  up  for  the  short 

Saturday  they  are  not  to  be  paid  overtime." 

For  the  union  it  was  insisted 

**  that  in  the  question  of  making  up  the  lost  time  the  employees  have  a 
right  to  make  it  up  if  they  so  desire  and  the  firm  is  agreeable,  or  to  refuse  to 
make  it  up  if  they  feel  so  disposed.  *  *  •  The  Syracuse  agreement  does 
not  establish  the  Saturday  half-holiday  in  June,  July  and  August  and  can 
not  be  construed  as  compelling  its  observance  either  by  the  employer  or 
employee.  *  *  *  In  no  sense  is  it  mandatory;  it  is  simply  permissive — 
that  is,  it  allows  a  violation  of  the  nine- hour  clause  under  certain  conditions. 
•  *  *  The  paragraph  referred  to  distinctly  and  explicitly  vested  all 
authority  for  the  establishment  of  the  Saturday  half-holiday  in  the  local 
unions  and  the  local  employ ers^  to  be,  as  the  paragraph  says,  '  mutually 
arranged.'  »  •  •  An  arbitrary  attempt  by  an  employer  to  force  his 
employees  to  work  more  than  nine  hours  a  day  except  at  overtime  rates  is 
not  a  '  mutual  arrangement.'  There  necessarily  must  be  at  least  two  parties 
to  any  mutual  contract.  *  •  •  There  is  no  evidence  that  employees  have 
mutually  agreed  to  it;  on  the  contrary,  so  far  as  this  is  concerned,  the 
employees  of  the  composing  room  absolutely  refuse  to  agree  to  it.  *  *  * 
With  the  establishment  of  the  nine- hour  day  in  November,  1899,  the  Saturday 
half-holiday  was  introduced  in  this  city,  to  be  observed  during  the  months  of 
June,  July  and  August.  At  that  time  no  agreement  whatever  existed  between 
Typographical  Union  No.  6  and  the  Typothetse.  At  first  the  union  refused  to 
permit  its  members  to  make  up  time  for  the  Saturday  half-holiday.  •  •  • 
Later,  however,  the  employees  of  each  composing  room  were  permitted  to 
decide  by  majority  vote  whether  the  time  should  be  made  up.  This  method 
has  been  in  force  for  many  years  and  is  recognized  by  the  great  majority  of 
employers." 

The  union  then  submitted  a  list  of  108  establishments  that  ob- 
served the  Saturday  half-holiday,  but  did  not  make  up  the  time 
lost  thei*eby,  while  only  twenly-two  offices  providexl  for  the  making 
up  of  the  time  thus  lost. 

**  The  present  scale  of  prices,"  continued  the  union's  representative,  "  was 
put  into  effect  in  January,  1902.  At  the  beginning  of  the  half -holiday  season 
in  that  year  an  arbitrary  notice  was  posted  in  the  composing  room  of  a  large 
concern,  specifying  that  certain  overtime  would  be  worked  during  the  sum- 
mer months  to  make  up  the  Saturday  half-holiday.  The  employees  of  th« 
composing  room  protested  that  they  had  been  ignored.  The  establishment 
appealed  to  the  Joint  Conference  Committee  of  the  union  and  the  Typothetse. 
In  that  conference  the  union*s  representatives  protested  that  the  dispute  was 
not  a  proper  one  to  bring  before  the  Joint  Conference  Committee;  that  the 
company  Had  no  right  to  ignore  the  employeesj  and  we  insisted  that  the  dis- 
pute sliould  be  referred  back  to  the  concern  and  the  employees  for  'mutual 
arrangement.'  This  course  was  pursued  and  the  dispute  was  adjusted.  The 
following  year  a  similar  dispute  arose  in  another  office,  but  no  definite 
decision  was  arrived  at  by  the  Joint  Conference  Committee,  the  interpretor 
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Uon  of  the  union  being  accepted  under  protest.  This  year  we  have  a  similar 
case  now  presented  for  your  consideration.  *  *  •  The  union  does  not 
refuse  to  permit  its  members  to  make  up  this  lost  time,  neither  does  it  insist 
that  it  shall  be  made  up.  We  do  insist,  however,  that  our  members  shall 
not  be  compelled  to  work  more  than  nine  hours  per  day  unless  by  mutual 
arrangement  with  their  employers  to  make  up  the  Saturday  half-holiday. 
*  *  *  No  employer  will  suffer  financial  loss  by  the  enforcement  of  our 
interpretation  of  the  Syracuse  and  local  agreements.  Even  if  you  figure  a 
loss  of  four  and  one-half  hours  per  man  it  could  easily  be  made  up  by  putting 
on  extra  men.  This  is  about  the  dullest  season  in  the  printing  trade.  If  the 
contention  of  the  Typothetse  is  sustained  and  the  employees  are  compelled  to 
make  up  lost  time  for  the  Saturday  half-holiday  their  hours  of  labor  will  be 
unnecessarily  increased  during  the  hottest  and  most  uncomfortable  months  in 
the  year,  with  the  result  that  their  health  may  be  impaired." 

In  his  decision,  rendered  on  June  6th,  Judge  Seabury  finds  in 
favor  of  Typographical  Union  No.  6,  concluding  "  that  the  time 
lost  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  regular  time  on  Saturday  during 
June,  July  and  August  must  end  by  1  p.  m.  is  to  be  made  up  as 
overtime  at  such  times  as  shall  be  mutually  agreed  upon,  and 
is  not  required  to  be  made  up  as  regular  time  during  the  other 
days  of  the  week."    His  judgment  is  that  **  to  the  extent  that  the 
local  agreement  creates  a  Saturday  half-holiday,  it  provides  for 
something  outside  of  the  Syracuse  agreement,  just  as  it  does  by 
those  provisions  which  call  for  the  observance  of  legal  holidays, 
although  neither  of  these  provisions  are  in  any  way  inconsistent 
with  the  Syracuse  agreement."    And  further :    "  Nothing  in  the 
local  agreement  impairs  the  fifty-four  hours  week  as  the  minimum 
time  to  which  the  employer  is  entitled,  but  it  does  detennine 
what  part  of  it  shall  be  worked  and  paid  for  as  regular  time 
and  what  portion  of  work  done  in  the  week  shall  be  paid  for  as 
overtime.     Thus  it  is  clear  that  the  general  pr(»vision  requires 
that  fifty-four  hours  shall  constitute  a  week's  work,  but  that  dur- 
ing the  months  of  June,  July  and  August  the  regular  time  on 
Saturday,  must  end  at  1  p.  m.,  and  that  the  time  thus  lost  may 
in  the  manner  mutually  arranged  as  provided  by  the  Syracuse 
agreement  be  made  up  as  overtime.     This  construction  contra- 
venes no  provision  of  the  Syracuse  agreement,  while  it  gives  effect 
to  the  provisions  of  the  local  agreement."    The  full  text  of  the 
decision  and  award  follows: 

It  is  admitted  by  the  Typothetae  of  the  city  of  New  York  and  the  New 
York  T^ypographical  Union  No.  6  that  the  Syracuse  agreement  does  not 
establish  a  Saturday  half-holiday.  That  agreement  provided  for  the  inau- 
guration of  a  shorter  workday  on  the  basis  of  the  nine-hour  day  or  64-hour 
week  on  and  after  November  21,  1890.    It  contains  the  following  provision: 
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"  That  nothing  in  this  agreement  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  local  unions 
or  establishments  from  mutually  arranging  the  •  *  *  64  hours,  ♦  •  ♦ 
so  that  Saturdays  may  be  observed  as  Saturday  half-holidays." 

On  February  2Q,  1902,  the  Joint  Conference  Committee  of  the  Typothete 
of  the  city  of  New  York  and  the  New  York  Typographical  Union  No.  6 
•  entered  into  an  agreement  in  relation  to  prices,  shop  rules  and  practices. 
This  agreement  has  been  designated  and  will  in  this  decision  hereafter  be 
referred  to  as  the  "  local  agreement."  It  prescribes  with  great  detail  the 
rules  to  be  observed  by  the  local  Typothetie  and  local  Typographical  Union. 
Section  86  of  the  local  agreement  provides  as  follows: 

"  Fifty-four  hours  constitute  a  week's  work.  ♦  •  ♦  During  the  months 
of  June,  July  and  August  the  regular  time  on  Saturday  must  end  by  1  P.  H., 
time  thus  lost  to  be  made  up  according  to  the  Syracuse  agreement  hereto 
annexed."  ' 

The  controversy  which  is  the  subject  of  this  arbitration  relates  to  the 
interpretation  to  be  accorded  this  clause  when  it  is  construed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  provisions  of  the  Syracuse  agreement  and  certain  other  pro- 
visions of  the  local  agreement  to  which  reference  will  be  made.  The  matter 
in  dispute  relates  merely  to  the  months  of  June,  July  and  August  and  has  no 
application  to  any  other  months  in  the  year. 

The  contention  of  the  Typothetse  is  that  under  these  agreements  all 
employees  must  work  54  hours  a  week  and  that  the  time  lost  on  Saturdays 
shall  be  made  up  as  regular  time  upon  the  other  work  days  of  the  week. 
In  other  words,  it  contends  that  employees  shall  work  longer  than  nine 
hours  on  other  days  of  the  week  without  extra  pay  because  the  work  day  on 
Saturday  closes  at  1  P.  m.  lypographical  Union  No.  6  contends  tnat  employ- 
ees need  not  work  more  than  nine  hours  a  day  to  make  up  the  time  lost  on 
Saturday,  except  as  overtime,  which  shall  be  worked  in  the  manner  mutually 
agreed  upon.  In  interpreting  these  agreements  an  endeavor  must  be  made  to 
ascertain  the  intention  of  the  parties  to  them.  This  intent  can  not  be  ascer- 
tained by  detaching  any  one  sentence  from  its  context  and  making  it  the 
subject  of  construction.  Both  agreements  must  be  read  together  and  all  of 
the  provisions  of  each  must  be  considered  to  determine  how  far  they  point 
to  the  real  intention  oif  the  parties.  While  the  language  used  is  to  be  inter- 
preted in  its  ordinary  sense,  the  spirit  of  the  agreements  must  be  discovered 
and  followed  rather  than  to  attempt  to  apply  a  literal  or  narrow  construction 
to  the  language  employed.  The  Syracuse  agreement  makes  no  provision  as  to 
the  rate  of  wages  to  be  paid  employees,  while  this  subject  is  fully  dealt  with 
in  the  local  agreement.  The  local  agreement  speaks  of  "  regular  time "  and 
also  of  "overtime,"  and  provides  that  extra  compensation  shall  be  paid  for 
"  overtime."  The  construction  of  the  Typothetie  is  based  upon  the  fact  that 
both  the  Syracuse  agreement  and  the  local  agreement  provides  for  64  hours 
work  in  a  week.  The  local  agreement,  however,  prescribes  the  manner  in 
which  this  54  hours  shall  be  worked,  by  prescribing  positively  that  during  the 
summer  months  "  regular  time  on  Saturday  must  end  at  1  P.  M.,"  and  that 
the  time  thus  lost  is  to  be  made  up  according  to  the  Syracuse  agreement. 
The  provision  of  the  Syracuse  agreement  referred  to  is  permissive  merely  and 
enables  the  local  Typothetie  and  local  union  mutually  to  arrange  the  64 
Iiours,  so  that  Saturdays  may  be  observed  as  half-holidays.  To  the  extent 
that  the  local  agreement  creates  a  Saturday  half-holiday,  it  provides  for 
something  outside  of  the  Syracuse  agreement,  just  as  it  does  by  those  pro- 
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visions  whicA  call  for  the  observance  of  legal  holidaysj  althougk  neither  of 
these  provisions  are  in  any  way  inconsistent  with  the  Syracuse  agreement. 
'I^at  the  local  agreement  intended  to  create  the  Saturday  half-holiday  is 
attested  by  several  of  its  provisions  other  than  the  one  now  especially  under 
consideration.  Nothing  in  the  local  agreement  impairs  the  54-hour  week  as 
the  minimum  time  to  which  the  employer  is  entitled,  but  it  does  determine 
what  part  of  it  shall  be  worked  and  paid  for  as  regular  time  and  what  por- 
tion of  work  done  in  the  week  shall  be  paid  for  as  overtime.  Thus  it  is  clear 
that  the  general  provision  requires  that  54  hours  shall  constitute  a  week's 
work,  but  that  during  he  months  of  June,  July  and  August  the  regular  time 
on  Saturday  must  end  at  1  P.  M.,  and  that  the  time  thus  lost  may  in  the 
manner  mutually  arranged  as  provided  by  the  Syracuse  agreement,  be  made 
up  as  overtime.  This  construction  contravenes  no  provision  of  the  Syracuse 
agreement,  while  it  gives  effect  to  the  provisions  of  the  local  agreement.  It 
is  difficult  to  see  how  more  positive  or  explicit  language  could  have  been 
used  than  the  words  '*  the  regular  time  on  Saturday  must  end  at  I  p.  m."  It 
is  evident  also  that  the  words  "  regular  time "  were  designedly  used  in  this 
place  so  as  not  to  conflict  with  the  provision  that  64  hours  constitute  a  week's 
work,  while  at  the  same  time  clearly  indicating  that  work  done  to  make  up 
the  time  lost  by  reason  of  the  short  day  on  Saturday  should  not  be  made  up 
as  "  regular  time."  Thus  construed,  section  86  of  the  local  agreement  is  in 
entire  harmony  with  the  Syracuse  agreement,  which  attempts  to  prescribe  the 
number  of  hours  to  be  worked  and  not  to  determine  the  compensation  to  be 
paid.  The  matter  of  compensation  is  entirely  imaffected  by  the  provisions  of 
the  Syracuse  agreement,  but  it  is  the  subject  of  regulation  in  the  local  agree- 
ment, which  clearly  distinguishes  between  compensation  for  "  regular  time " 
and  for  "overtime."  During  the  months  of  June,  July  and  August  work 
done  on  Saturdays  after  1  P.  m.  is  overtime,  as  is  all  work  done  on  other  days 
after  nine  hours'  work  has  been  performed.  This  construction  is  not  only  in 
harmony  with  the  Syracuse  agreement,  but  it  is  consistent  with  the  other 
provisions  of  the  local  agreement.  Section  102  of  the  local  agreement  pro- 
vides that  "  all  piece  compositors  working  on  Saturday  half-holidays  shall  be 
paid  eighteen  cents  per  hour  extra." 

This  section,  like  section  86,  does  not  diminish  the  number  of  hours 
required,  but  provides  for  an  increased  rate  of  payment  for  work  done  on 
Saturday  half-holidays.     Section  103  of  the  local  agreement  provides  that: 

"During  the  half-holiday  season  of  June,  July  and  August  the  regular 
time  on  Saturday  in  offices  making  up  the  Saturday  half-holiday  must  end 
by  1  P.  M. 

I  think  that  this  section  is  a  further  expression  of  the  intention  to  declare 
Saturday  a  half-holiday  during  the  summer  months  and  was  designed  further 
to  accentuate  the  fact  that  offices  making  up  the  Saturday  half-holiday,  even 
as  overtime,  could  not,  except  by  mutual  consent,  extend  the  hours  on  Satur- 
day during  this  season  of  the  year  beyond  1  P.  M.  Section  127  of  the  local 
agreement  contains  the  following  provision: 

"  Saturday  half-holiday  to  be  tiine  and  one-half." 

This  provision  not  only  indicates  the  intention  to  establish  a  Saturday 
half-holiday,  but  clearly  prescribes  that  work  done  after  the  closing  hour  on 
Saturday  should  be  paid  for  as  overtime.  The  right  to  the  Saturday  half- 
holiday  is  as  clearly  recognized  by  the  local  agreement  as  is  the  regular  l^ral 
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holidays.  Section  08  of  the  local  agreement  not  only  makes  this  perfectly 
clear,  but  it  says  as  plainly  as  language  can  declare  that  work  done  on  Satur- 
day half-holidays  during  the  summer  months  shall  be  paid  extra..  That  sec- 
tion provides  as  follows: 

''All  legal  holidays  shall  be  paid  double  price,  except  the  Saturday  half- 
holiday,  which  shall  be  paid  price  and  a  half  during  the  months  of  June,  July 
and  August." 

In  coming  to  the  conclusion  already  stated,  I  have  not  overlooked  the 
contention  urged  by  the  Typothetae,  that  all  of  the  clauses  quoted  mean 
that  the  Saturday  half-holiday  shall  exist  only  after  the  54  hours  shall  have 
been  previously  worked.  I  can  find  nothing  in  either  of  the  agreements  to 
sanction  this  construction,  and  it  is  based  solely  upon  the  general  provisions 
providing  that  54  hours  shall  constitute  a  week's  work.  To  adopt  it  would, 
in  my  judgment,  not  only  be  violative  of  the  spirit  of  these  agreements,  but 
would  interpolate  into  these  several  clauses  of  the  local  agreement  a  pro^ 
vision  which  was  neither  intended  or  expressed.  If  the  construction  of  the 
Typothetse  be  correct  when  applied  to  work  on  Saturday  during  the  summer 
months,  it  is  equally  applicable  to  legal  holidays,  and  employees  should  make 
up  as  regular  time  during  the  week  the  time  thus  lost  by  reason  of  the  inter- 
vention of  a  holiday,  the  observance  of  which  is  provided  tor  by  the  local 
agreement.  Such  a  construction  has  never  been  even  suggested  much  less 
adopted,  and  yet  there  is  no  reason  why  if  it  is  applicable  to  the  Saturday 
half-holiday  it  should  not  apply  with  equal  force  to  every  legal  holiday. 

All  this  seems  to  me  to  be  perfectly  clear,  but  if  a  doubt  exists  as  to  the 
correctness  of  this  interpretation  and  the  language  of  the  agreements  under 
consideration  be  regarded  as  at  least  ambiguous  or  doubtful,  there  is  still 
another  fact,  a  consideration  of  which  leads  to  the  same  conclusion.  The 
local  agreement  took  effect  April  1,  1902,  and  will  expire  January  1,  1905. 
Since  it  went  into  effect  a  large  number,  if  not  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Typothetee  employing  members  of  the  local  Typographical  Union  have  not 
required  the  employees  to  make  up  the  time  lost  by  the  Saturday  half-holiday 
as  regular  time.  Thus  it  appears  that  a  large  number  of  the  members  of  the 
local  Typothetae  have  accepted  the  construction  for  which  the  local  Typo- 
graphical Union  now  contends,  and  the  question  of  the  correctness  of  this 
construction  is  raised  as  to  the  three  months  of  the  last  summer  to  which 
the  local  agreement  has  any  application.  It  is  a  well-settled  rule  for  the 
legal  interpretation  of  contracts,  that  the  practical  construction,  put  upon  a 
contract  by  the  parties  to  it  is  sometimes  almost  conclusive  as  to  its  mean- 
ing. In  commenting  upon  this  rule  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  this  State, 
through  Judge  Peckham,  in  Woolsey  v.  Funke,  121  N.  Y.  87,  said: 

"  Under  such  circumstances  the  practical  interpretation  of  this  agreement 
by  both  parties  is  a  consideration  of  very  great  importance." 

The  same  rule  and  the  rea.Hon  upon  which  it  is  based  was  forcibly  expressed 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Unitexl  States  by  Mr.  Justice  Swayne  in  the  case 
of  the  Insurance  Company  v.  Dutcher,  95  U.  S.  269,  276,  in  the  following 
language: 

"  The  construction  of  a  contract  is  as  much  a  part  of  it  as  anything  else. 
There  is  no  surer  way  to  find  out  what  parties  meant  than  to  see  what  they 
have  done.  Self-interest  stimulates  the  mind  to  activity  and  sharpens  its 
perspicacity.  Parties  in  such  cases  often  claim  more,  but  rarely  less  than 
they  are  entitled  to.  The  probabilities  are  largely  in  the  direction  of  the 
former." 
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For  the  reasons  assigned^  I  hereby  decide  and  award: 

l^kat  the  time  lost  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  regular  time  on  Saturday, 
during  June,  July  and  August  must  end  by  1  p.  ic.,  is  to  be  made  up  as  over- 
time  at  such  times  as  shall  be  mutually  agreed  upon,  and  is  not  required  to  be 
made  up  as  regular  time  during  the  other  days  of  the  toeek, 
June  6,  1904.  (Signed)  Saiotel  Seabuby,^ 

Arbitrator, 
GLOVE  CUTTERS  OF  FULTON  COUNTY. 

A  schedule  of  prices  was  agreed  upon  between  the  Fultpn 
County  Manufacturers'  Association  and  the  Fulton  County  local 
of  the  International  Glove  Table  Cutters*  Union  in  1902  for  the 
year  from  December  1,  1902,  to  November  30,  1903.  Therein  was 
a  clause  providing  that  "Any  change  in  prices  for  the  year  ensu- 
ing expiration  of  this  contract  to  be  brought  up  at  a  meeting  be- 
tween the  Manufacturers'  Association  and  Table  Cutters'  Commit- 
tees, to  be  held  at  their  mutual  convenience  about  September  1, 
1903."  It  does  not  appear  that  any  conferences  were  held  prior 
to  the  first  of  December,  when  the  above  agreement  expired,  but 
during  the  first  days  of  that  month  several  confei'ences  between 
representatives  of  the  two  organizations  were  held  to  consider  a 
new  schedule.  On  price  questions  no  serious  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  a  mutual  agreement  were  experienced,  but  the  insistence 
of  the  manufacturers  that  there  should  be  no  discrimination  be- 
tween union  and  non-union  men  met  with  determined  opposition 
from  the  cutters  and  for  the  settlement  of  this  issue  the  confer- 
ences were  without  avail.  Finally  on  December  9th,  at  a  meeting 
of  their  association  which  lasted  several  hours,  the  manufacturers 
resolved  to  adopt  their  own  schedule  and  post  it  in  the  shops  on 
the  21st  as  the  conditions  for  1904.  The  schedule  so  adopted 
contained  precisely  the  same  prices,  with  one  additional  item,  as 
those  in  the  1903  agreement,  to  which  was  appended  the  following 
clause : 

''  It  is  mutually  agreed  between  the  members  of  the  Glove  Manufacturers' 
Association,  and  the  individual  cutters  accepting  work  under  this  schedule, 
that  there  shall  be  no  discrimination  as  bet\^een  union  and  non-union  labor', 
and  that  the  principle  of  the  *  Open  Shop '  shall  be  recognized  during  the  term 
of  this  agreement." 

In  harmony  with  the  intent  of  this  clause  there  was  also  a 
change  in  the  1903  provision  under  which  prices  for  any  special 
work  not  specified  in  the  schedule  were  to  be  adjusted  "  betp^'een 
the  manufacturer  and  joint  committees  of  the  Manufacturers  and 
Table  Cutters'  Associations,"  so  as  to  make  it  read  that  such 
adjustment  should  Be  made  simply  "between  the  manufacturer 
and  the  cutter/' 
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The  manufacturers'  schedule  was  posted  in  the  shops  on  Decem- 
ber 21st  with  the  result  that  the  cutters,  having  read  the  schedule, 
left  the  shops  in  the  afternoon  and  after  a  long  session  in  mass 
meeting  determined  to  strike  at  once  against  the  open-shop  clause. 
Some  of  the  cutters  returned  to  work  long  enough  to  finish  cutting 
the  skins  upon  which  thej  had  already  begun  work,  but  except  for 
this  all  the  "  International "  table  cutters  were  out  from  Decem- 
ber 21.  In  the  latter  part  of  January  the  American  Table  Cutters' 
Union  decided  to  support  the  other  organization  by  going  out  in 
sympathy  in  the  shops  belonging  to  the  manufacturers'  associa- 
tion. The  striking  cutters  numbered  in  all  about  600  men  and 
their  suspension  threw  out  of  work  some  2,000  makers  and  finish- 
ers-, the  great  majority  of  these  being  women. 

Throughout  the  controversy  the  one  question  of  the  open  shop 
remained  the  sole  point  at  issue,  and  the  dispute  soon  settled 
down  to  a  simple  trial  of  strength  between  the  two  parties.  The 
stniggle  was  throughout  notably  free  from  violence.  The  usual 
incitement  to  lawlessness  in  the  introduction  of  non-union  work- 
ers was  in  fact  entirely  absent  in  this  dispute  owing  to  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  industry.  Table  glovecutters  are 
the  cutters  for  the  finer  grades  of  gloves,  whose  manufacture  in 
the  United  States  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  Fulton  county; 
so  that  the  two  organizations  of  Gloversville  and  Johnstown  em- 
braced practically  the  entire  available  supply  of  skilled  cutters. 
According  to  a  Gloversville  press  report  the  low  steamship  rates 
of  this  vear  induced  three  Bohemian  table  cutters  to  come  over 
from  Europe  and  seek  employment  in  that  city  during  the  dispute ; 
but  only  one  went  to  work,  the  other  two  being  persuaded  by  the 
union  to  take  no  work  during  the  controversy. 

There  was  little  change  in  the  situation  until  the  middle  of 
May.  On  the  19th  of  that  month  the  union  proposed  a  substitute 
clause  for  the  open-shop  provision  of  the  manufacturers'  schedule 
and  suggested  a  conference  to  consider  the  same  as  indicated  in 
tlie  following  letter: 

Glovebsvillb,  N.  Y.,  May  19,  1904. 
Hon.  L.  N.  Ltttaueb, 

Pres.  Manufiicturera*  Asa^n,  Oloveraville,  N,  Y. 

Dear  Sib:  In  behalf  of  the  officers  and  members  of  the  International  Glove 
Table  Cutters'  Union  I  respectfully  submit  the  following  clause  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  clause  in  schedule  as  presented  by  your  association: 

"  It  is  agreed  by  the  Glove  Manufacturers'  Association  that  there  shall  be 
no  interference  with  the  shop  committees  of  the  International  Glove  Table 
Gutters'  Union  in  regard  to  collecting  dues,  or  persuading  men  to  join  their 
union,  and  further  recognizes  the  right  of  their  employees  to  quit  work. 
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'*  It  is  also  recognized  l^  the  International  Glove  Table  Gutters'  Union  that 
the  Glove  Manufacturers'  Association  have  the  right  to  employ  whom  they 
please,  and  it  is  further  agreed  that  the  International  Glove  Table  Gutters' 
Union  shall  not  demand  the  discharge  of  any  non-union  man  in  their  employ. 

"It  is  further  agreed  that  when  differences  arise  between  employer  and 
employees  which  cannot  be  settled  between  themselves,  that  the  difference 
shall  be  referred  to  the  respective  associations  for  their  decision  by  arbitra- 
tion, and  that  pending  such  settlement  the  employees  continue  to  work. 

"  This  agreement  to  apply  to  questions  of  price  and  methods  of  working." 

If  it  is  agreeable  to  you  we  would  be  pleased  to  confer  on  the  basis  of  this 
communication  at  your  convenience.  Geo.  H.  Tatlob, 

President  International  Ttible  Cutters'  Union, 

The  Manufacturers^  Association  considered  this  proposition  at 
a  meeting  held  for  the  purpose  and  sent  the  following  reply, 
finally  terminating  negotiations  with  the  union,  at  the  same  time 
issuing  a  statement  tliat  the  shops  were  open  for  the  men  to 
return  to  work  at  any  time. 

Glovebsviixb,  N.  Y.,  May  21,  1904. 
Mr.  Geobge  H.  TatijOB, 

President  International  Table  Cutters^  Union,  Oloversville,  y.  T. 

Deab  8iB:  Your  letter  of  May  19th  came  duly  to  hand,  and  was  this  day 
considered  at  a  meeting  of  the  Glove  Manufacturers'  Association,  who  directed 
me  to  inform  you  that  they  had  unanimously  passed  the  f oUowing  resolution : 

"Kesolved,  That  no  further  conferences  be  held  with  the  representatives  of 
the  International  Table  Gutters'  Union  on  matters  connected  with  the  present 
strike,  no  matter  how  long  it  may  last." 

Yours  truly,  L.  N.  LrrTAUKB,  President, 

All  hope  of  negotiating  a  settlement  being  thus  removed,  the 
end  of  the  dispute  became  simply  a  matter  of  endurance.  A  few 
of  the  cutters  straggled  back  to  work  during  the  early  summer, 
but  according  to  the  union  officials  80  per  cent  remained  out  till 
the  end,  and  on  the  6th  of  June  a  vote  of  the  union  at  a  special 
meeting  resulted  in  favor  of  continuing  the  strike.  Finally  on 
June  27th,  however,  a  serious  break  in  the  strikers'  ranks  oc- 
curred, when  a  number  of  the  Italian  members  of  the  cutters' 
union  decided  to  return  to  work.  This  action  was  taken  just 
prior  to  a  general  meeting  of  the  union  called  for  the  28th,  and  the 
outcome  of  this  meeting  was  a  vote  to  return  to  work,  which 
ended  the  strike. 

This  dispute  was  on  the  whole  the  most  serious  that  has  dis- 
turbed the  Fulton  county  glove  industry.  The  numbers  involved 
w^ere  not  so  great  as  in  the  Knights  of  Labor  strike  of  1886*  or 
the  block  cutters'  strike  of  1903,t  but  in  duration  it  far  exceeded 


*8ee  annual  report  of  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  1886,  pp.  436  and  561. 
fSee  Report  of  Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration,  1003,  pp.  112-4. 
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either  of  those,  the  K.  of  L.  dispute  having  continued  ten  weeks 
and  that  of  the  block  cutters  last  year  eleven  weeks,  while  this 
latest  controversy  continued  for  six  months  and  occasioned  a 
loss  of  nearly  400,000  days'  work.  Besides  the  direct  losses  in- 
curred by  both  employee  and  employees  during  the  cessation  of 
work  there  were  disastrous  after  effects  suffered  by  both  sides. 
Thus  for  the  workers,  the  defeat  which  they  sustained  in  the  con- 
flict has  very  nearly  resulted  in  the  extinction  of  their  organi- 
zation as  shown  by  the  following  figures  from  the  trade  union  re- 
turns to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics: 

Untons  and  M£mbersrip  in  Pulton  County  Glovk  Industry. 

Sept.  1903.  Sept.  1904. 

Unions.    Members.    Unions.    Members. 

Glove  cutters 5  1,081  4  660 

Glove  makers 11  769  7  348 

Total 16  1  840  11  903 

On  the  other  hand,  a  ureas  disimtch  of  October  18,  1904,  re- 
ports the  failure  of  one  of  the  doxen  largest  glove  manufacturers 
in  Fulton  County  in  190:5 — a  firm  which  in  the  latter  year  em- 
ployed over  100  hands  and  whose  liabilities  amounted  to  f 500,000 
with  nominal  assets  of  f300,000 — whose  representative  at  a 
meeting  of  ci'editors  in  New  York  City  assigned  tlie  strike  as  the 
princi})al  cause  of  the  failure. 

LITHOGRAPHIC  TRADES  III  NEW  YORK  CITY,  BUFFALO  AKD  ROCHESTER. 

A  serious  industrial  dispute,  which  had  its  inception  in  New 
York  State  and  extended  throughout  the  country-,  was  among  the 
important  events  chronicled  in  the  labor  world  in  the  early  epring 
of  this  year.  This  conflict  was  in  the  lithographic  industry  and 
involved  the  thi^ee  groups  of  the  Employing  Lithographers'  Asso- 
ciation (East,  West  and  Pacific)  and  six  international  trade 
unions — the  Lithographers'  International  Protective  and  Bene- 
ficial Association  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  the  Litho- 
graphic Artist-s,  P^ngravers  and  Designers'  League  of  America, 
the  Poster  Artists'  Association  of  America,  the  International 
Proteitive  Association  of  Lithograi)hic  Apprentices  and  Press 
Feeders  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  the  Lithographic  Stone 
and  Plate  Prejiarers'  Association  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  the  Paper  Cuttei*s'  Union  No.  119  of  the  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Bookbindera.  The  dominant  contention 
in  this  controversy  of  national  note  hinged  upon  the  refusal  of 
the  unions  to  become  parties  to  an  agreement  providing  for  an 
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arbitration  plan  that  was  espoused  by  the  associated  employing 
lithographers.  Three  localities  were  affected  in  this  State — New 
York  City,  Buffalo  and  Rochester — in  which  cities  the  workers 
are  cohesively  organized,  and  from  March  17th  to  April  20th 
1,898  men  in  the  metropolis  and  138  and  82,  respectively,  in 
Buffalo  and  Rochester  (a  total  of  2,118)  were  idle  owing  to  the 
shut-down  in  the  establishments  affiliated  with  the  employers' 
association. 

It  appears  that  the  action  of  New  York  Subordinate  Associa- 
tion No.  1,  Lithographers'  International  Protective  and  Beneficial 
Association,  precipitated  the  dispute.  This  union  states  that  in 
1902  the  large  emplo^'ers  in  the  industry  formed  an  association 
and  almost  immediately  thereafter  insisted  upon  the  adoption 
of  an  arbitration  agreement.  The  workers'  association  viewed 
the  proposition  with  disfavor,  clainiing  that  for  upward  of  twenty 
years  there  had  not  been  any  serious  controversy  between  em- 
ployer and  employed,  the  union  had  not  made  any  unreasonable 
demands  and  did  not  have  any  intention  of  doing  so;  that  all 
grievances  had  been  adjusted  satisfactorily  and  that  there  was 
not  any  need  for  a  written  compact  to  introduce  unnecessary 
methods  in  the  settlement  of  possible  trade  disputes.  But  the 
direct  cause  of  the  trouble  occurred  in  August,  1903,  when  the 
union  notified  the  employei*s  that  it  had  adopted  an  advanced 
minimum  scale  of  f25  per  week  for  transferrers — skilled  work- 
men whose  lowest  rate  was  then  J22 — the  new  schedule  to  be- 
come effective  on  the  2d  of  November  following.  Later  on,  it 
announced  the  adoption  of  a  time  and  one-half  rate  for  supper, 
when  its  members  were  recjuired  to  work  overtime.  To  these 
demands  the  New  York  Group  of  the  Lithographers'  Association, 
on  October  9th,  informed  Subordinate  Association  No.  1 — 

•'That  it  is  prepared  to  consider  the  question  of  the  minimum  scalo  of 
wages,  the  aUowance  of  time  for  supper,  or  any  other  question,  proposition 
or  issue  affecting  the  Interests  of  the  employer  and  the  employee  that  Siil'ordi- 
nate  Association  No.  1  may  bring  forward,  and  to  settle  and  determine  all 
such  questions  or  issues  under  the  principle  of  '  mutual  government '  by  abiding 
the  decisions  of  a  mixed  tribunal  established  for  that  purpose,  and  coiisistinf]^ 
of  equal  delegations  from  both  organisations." 

The  union,  after  due  consideration  of  thi«  communication,  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  five  members  to  confer  with  a  like  com- 
mittee of  employers.  After  a  week's  discussion  an  agreement,  to 
be  in  force  for  six  months,  was  signed  by  both  sides  on  October 
aoth.    It  stipulated— 
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"That  all  complaints,  grievances  and  disputes  arising  between  the  two 
associations  shall  be  at  all  times  placed  before  a  joint  conmiission  for  settle- 
ment; this  joint  commission  to  consist  of  an  equal  number  of  delegates  to  be 
elected  by  the  two  respective  bodies  as  each  grievance  arises.  The  decision  of 
the  said  joint  commission  shall  not  be  final  or  binding  upon  either  party 
unless  ratified  by  both  associations.  In  the  event  of  a  failure  to  agree  on  the 
part  of  the  two  associations,  the  question  at  issue  then  shall  be  submitted  to 
arbitration,  in  which  event  the  decision  of  the  arbitrators  shall  be  final  and 
binding  upon  both  associations." 

Subsequently,  under  this  agreement,  a  special  joint  commission 
adjudicated  the  matter  in  relation  to  the  allowance  of  time  for 
supper,  deciding  that  when  men  are  required  to  work  thus  for  a 
period  exceeding  one  and  one-half  hours  they  shall  be  allowed  one- 
half  hour  for  meals,  this  time  to  be  paid  for  at  the  overtime  wage- 
rate.  The  same  commission  determined  that  the  question  of  an 
inci-eased  minimum  scale  of  wages  for  transferrers  should  be  con- 
sidered at  a  future  sessibn. 

At  this  juncture  the  General  Executive  Board  of  the  Litho- 
graphers' International  Protective  and  Beneficial  Association  in- 
formed Subordinate  -V^sociation  No.  1  that  it  was  forbidden  by 
the  constitution  of  the  international  union  to  demand  an  increase 
of  pay  or  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  employers  without  the 
consent  of  the  intpjirational  association,  and  that  consequently 
the  contract  tliat  ii  had  signed  was  null  and  void.     The  local 
branch  thereupon  notified  the  New  York  group  of  employers  that 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  parent  body  it  did  not  possess  tJie 
power  to  enter  into  the  agreement,  which  therefore  was  without 
effect,  and  at  the  same  time  it  withdrew  the  demand  for  an  in- 
creased wage  for  transferrers.    The  employers,  however,  insiste<l 
upon  the  adoption  of  an  arbitration  plan,  and  on  January  28tU 
letters  were  sent  to  the  oflQcers  of  the  international  unions,  as 
well  as  to  the  subordinate  associations  in  New  York  City,  re- 
questing conferences  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  and  solving 
the  matter.    In  February  committees  from  both  sides  met  to  con- 
sider the  situation  in  the  trade,  and  the  unions'  i^epresentatives 
having  announced  the  opposition  of  their  bodies  to  the  arbitration 
plan,   the  employers'  association   issued   an   ultimatum   to   the 
different  organizations  of  the  workmen  to  the  effect  that,  unless 
agreements  to  establish  arbitration  were  drawn  and  executed 
between  the  various  unions  and  the  employers'  association  by 
March  15th,  the  latter  would  refuse  to  treat  with  the  former,  but 
would  deal  with  employees  individually.    This  resulted  in  another 
conference  on  March  7th,  when  a  second  one  was  arranged  for 
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March  12th,  on  which  date  the  unions'  committeemen  submitted 
the  form  of  an  a^eement,  which  in  substance  provided : 

1.  That  the  employers'  association  shaU  employ  in  their  respective  estab- 
lishments none  but  union'  members  in  good  standing;  provided,  however, 
that  in  all  cases  where  employers  have  been  employing  non-members  of  the 
organizations  between  the  Ist  and  1 0th  of  March,  1904,  such  employees  may 
be  continued  and  retained  in  their  said  employment. 

2.  IHiring  the  term  of  the  agreement  the  rate  of  wages  to  be  paid  to 
union  employees  and  their  labor  hours  shall  be  the  same  as  have  been  in 
force  in  the  various  establishments  between  the  1st  and  10th  of  Marcii,  1904; 
c<Hnpensation  for  overtime  and  holidays  likewise  shall  be  made  in  tUo  uame 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  made  between  the  dates  mentioned. 

3.  The  ratio  which  the  number  of  apprentices  has  been  bearing  to  the 
total  number  of  journeymen  between  the  1st  and  10th  of  March,  1904, 
shall  not  be  changed,  nor  shall  the  quantity  of  piece  work,  contract  wuik  or 
task  systems,  nor  the  number  of  piece,  contract  or  task  workers  be  increiised. 

4.  All  disputes  or  differences  to  be  submitted  for  settlement  to  a  joint 
committee  consisting  of  an  equal  number  of  delegates  to  be  elected  by  the 
two  parties  to  the  agreement.  In  the  event  of  the  committee's  failure  to 
arrive  at  a  decision,  the  case  shall  be  submitted  to  three  arbitrators,  one 
selected  from  the  unions,  one  chosen  by  the  employers*  association  and  the 
third  by  the  two  so  elected,  the  decision  of  a  majority  of  such  arbitrators 
to  be  final  and  binding.  If  any  member  of  either  association  refuses  or 
neglects  to  carry  out  any  decision,  both  parties  to  the  agreement  shall 
cooperate  and  use  their  joint  influence  and  power  to  secure  compliance  with 
such  decision. 

6.  Strikes  or  lockouts  shall  not  be  declared  by  either  party  during  the  life 
of  the  agreement. 

6.  The  agreement  shall  be  executed  and  enter  into  force  when  ratified  by 
all  the  organizations  affected  thereby  and  shall  remain  binding  and  operative 
for  one  year. 

The  employers  declared  that  the  workmen's  agreement  was 
unsatisfactory  and  would  not  be  entered  into  by  the  former's  asso- 
ciation, which  renewed  its  ^'demand  upon  the  unions  that  a  plain, 
simple  arbitration  agreement  establishing  arbitration  methods* 
and  joint  action  and  eliminating  strikes  and  lockouts  for  one  year 
would  be  acceptable  and  must  be  made  before  the  15th  of  March." 
A  counter  proposition  was  then  presented  by  the  organized  em- 
ployers.   This  stipulated : 

1.  That  all  national  questions  of  mutual  concern,  complaints,  grievances 
and  disputes  arising  between  the  two  associations  or  their  members  shall  be 
referred  for  settlement  to  a  national  joint  commission,  comprising  equal 
representation  from  each  association;  both  parties  to  abide  by  its  findings. 
Should  the  joint  commission  fail  to  arrive  at  a  decision,  the  matter  shall  be 
referred  to  a  board  of  three  arbitrators — one  to  be  selected  by  the  Litho- 
graphers' Association  (East,  West  and  Pacific),  one  by  the  unions,  and  these 
two  to  choose  a  third — whose  decision  shall  be  final  and  binding. 
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2.  Strikes  or  lockouts  shall  not  be  permitted,  but  all  differences  shall  be 
submitted  to  the.  joint  commission  and  work  shall  proceed  without  stoppage 
or  embarrassment. 

3.  In  the  event  of  a  refusal  or  neglect  on  the  part  of  any  member  of  either 
association  to  carry  out -or  fulfil  any  decision  of  the  joint  commisBion  or 
arbitration  board,  both  parties  to  the  agreement  shall  codperate  and  use  their 
joint  influence  and  power  to  enforce  compliance. 

4.  Questions  of  dispute  must  be  submitted  to  a  joint  commission  within 
fifteen  days,  if  possible,  but  within  thirty  days  at  the  most;  to  continue  in 
session  until  settled. 

5.  Local  questions  of  mutual  concern,  complaints,  grievances  and  disputes 
arising  between  the  two  associations  or  the  members  thereof  shall  be  referred 
within  twenty-foui^  hours  for  settlement  to  a  local  joint  commission  or  arbitra- 
tion board  formed  in  the  manner  prescribed  for  the  selection  of  a  national 
joint  commission,  or  board  of  arbitrators. 

6.  During  the  year  beginning  March  15,  1904,  the  established  rates  of 
wages  obtaining  in  the  various  localities  on  that  date  shall  not  be  increased, 
and  the  conditions  at  that  time  existing  in  the  country  with  reference  to  the 
closed  and  open  shop  shall  be  preserved  unchanged;  that  is  to  say,  that  such 
shops  as  are  on  the  date  named,  non-union,  may  employ  non-union  men,  and 
union  shops  shall  employ  only  union  men,  unless  the  unions  can  not  supply 
the  necessary  help;  that  all  shops  which  on  the  date  named  employ  both 
union  and  non-union  men  may  continue  to  employ  both. 

7.  Both  parties  agree  that  they  will  incorporate  in  their  respective  con- 
stitutions and  by-laws  such  clauses  as  will  make  recognition  of  this  joint 
agreement  a  part  of  the  organic  law  of  their  respective  associations. 

8.  The  agreement  shall  remain  in  force  for  one  year  from  March  16,  1904, 
and  unless  written  notice  of  intention  to  discontinue  shall  be  served  by  either 
party  at  least  ninety  days  before  the  expiration  of  said  year  it  shall  be 
operative  for  the  further  period  of  one  year,  and  so  on  from  year  to  year. 

The  unions'  repi-esentatives  requested  and  were  given  until 
March  \lMh  to  send  in  an  answer.  Owing  to  the  short  time  inter- 
vening before  March  15th  it  was  suggested  by  the  chairman  to 
telej»;i"ai)li  and  have  special  meetings  of  all  the  organizations  called 
as  soon  as  })OHsible  pnor  to  that  date.  According  to  promise,  the 
coniniittee  repre^senting  the  several  lithographic  unions,  on  March 
18th  addressed  this  note  to  the  Joint  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Litho«»ra])liers'  Asso<'iation   (East,  West  and  Pacific)  : 

"  Having  submitted  to  your  association  an  agreement  which  fully  met 
with  our  approval,  and  that  agreement  having  been  set  aside  and  a  new  one 
submitted  by  you,  we  hereby  notify  you  that  the  new  agreement  does  not 
meet  with  our  approval.  But,  feeling  that  it  is  the  best  we  can  expect  from 
you  under  the  circumstances,  we  agree  to  submit  it  to  our  respective  locals 
for  their  votei  on  the  line  suggested  by  your  chairman,  with  the  imderstanding 
that  every  eiTort  will  be  made  to  secure  returns  before  March  15th." 

The  committee  of  emi)]oyers  replied  that — 

"A  careful  reading  of  this  letter  does  not  make  clear  whether  or  not  you 
intend  to  endeavor  to  secure  favorable  action  upon  this  agreement  by  your 
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various  locals.    Please  inform  us  by  bearer  just  what  your  intentions  are  in 
this  respect." 

In  response  the  unions'  committee  informed  the  employers 
that— 

"We  have  called  special  meetings  of  our  various  respective  locals  for 
Tuesday  evening,  explaining  by  telegram  to  distant  places  briefly  the  sub- 
stance of  the  agreement  offered  by  you  and  sending  the  agreement  in  full  to 
the  cities  which  could  be  reached  by  mail  before  Tuesday  evening,  and  have 
required  returns  of  the  locals'  votes  by  wire." 

It  was  reported  by  the  employers'  association  that  immediately 
upon  the  receipt  of  the  foregoing  it  telegraphed  its  members  to 
wire  the  results  of  the  meetings  of  the  different  unions,  and  that 
up  to  March  15th,  with  few  exceptions,  it  had  received  from  the 
local  bodies  the  answer  that  they  could  not  act  until  they  had  re- 
ceived instructions  from  the  national  board.  The  employers 
claimed  that  this  was  a  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  unions' 
committee,  which  asserted  that  it  had  fully  complied  with  the 
pledge  it  had  made.  In  the  evening  of  March  16th  the  employers 
put  their  ultimatum  into  effect  by  submitting  an  individual 
agreement  to  each  employee,  the  latter  being  called  upon  to 
agree — 

"  Not  to  take  part  in  any  strike  against  the  establishment  of  any  member 
of  the  Lithographers'  Association,  and  the  lithographers'  Association  agrees 
.  not  to  enforce  any  lockout  against  said  employee,  and  should  the  said 
employee  be  dropped  from  membership  in  any  union  because  of  his  having 
signed  this  agreement  and  if  said  employee  shall  actually  remain  at  work  at 
the  time  in  the  establishment  of  a  member  of  said  association,  then  the  said 
association  binds  itself  to  protect  the  said  employee  in  his  job,  either  by 
insisting,  as  a  part  of  any  settlement  with  any  union,  that  the  said  employee 
may  join  any  union  applicable  to  his  calling,  and  shall  be  received  by  it 
without  the  imposition  of  any  fine  or  penalty,  or  by  insisting  that  the  said 
employee  may  hold  aloof  therefrom  and  secure  the  right  to  work  peaceably 
side  by  side  with  members  of  the  union.  This  agreement  shall  be  in  force  and 
binding  for  one  year  from  its  date  unless  replaced  by  a  similar  agreement 
between  said  association  ands  the  union  of  which  said  employee  may  be  a  mem- 
ber at  the  time.  The  said  employee's  right  to  protection,  above  guaranteed, 
shall,  however,  be  secured  to  him,  in  case  of  any  such  agreement  with  such 
union;  and  the  part  of  this  agreement  guaranteeing  protection  to  said 
employee  shall  in  all  oases  remain  in  full  force  and  effect  until  March  16, 
1909." 

The  unions  objected  to  their  members  signing  the  individual 
agreement  and  on  March  17  they  ceased  work  in  all  establishments 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  eniY)loyers'  association,  regarding 
the  affair  as  a  lockout.  This  view  of  the  matter,  as  expressed  by 
one  of  the  leading  unions  that  participated  in  the  dispute,  voiced 
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the  sentiments  of  all  other  organizations  that  were  affected  bj 
the  controversy : 

"On  March  17th  our  members  were  locked  out  for  refusing  to  sign  an 
individual  agreement  not  to  strike  for  one  year  and  for  us  to  cast  aside  our 
organization;  the  employers'  association  refusing  to  recognize  us  for  not 
signing  their  agreement,  which  in  time  would  dissolve  our  organization." 

The  dispute  was  in  full  progress  at  the  beginning  of  April  with 
slight  prospects  of  adjustment,  when  through  the  intermedial 
efforts  of  the  National  Civic  Federation  the  belligerents  were  in- 
duced to  hold  a  conference  in  New  York  City  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  steps  to  restore  peace  in  the  industry.  This  joint  com- 
mittee finally,  on  April  11,  drafted  an  agreement,  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  a  referendum  vote  by  the  union  officials  and  adopted, 
only  one  organization  in  New  York  casting  a  majority  against  the 
proposition ;  but  this  union  gracefully  yielded  to  the  will  of  the 
majority  of  members  in  the  organizations  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  agreement  was  signed  on  April  20,  as  of  April  11,  opera- 
tions being  resumed  in  the  shops  on  the  21st  of  that  month.  The 
text  of  the  contract,  which  embodies  the  ideas  of  both  sides  to  the 
controversy,  and  is  therefore  a  compromise  measure,  is  reprinted 
(Agreement  No.  26)  in  the  next  chapter. 

SHOE  WORKERS  OF  ROCHESTER. 

On  October  12,  1903,  a  strike  occurred  at  the  shoe  heel  factory  ' 
of  A,  J.  Bolton  in  Rochester  to  enforce  a  demand  for  a  fifteen  per 
cent  advance  in  wagefe.    At  the  time  101  men  and  seven  women 
were  employed  in  the  factory,  of  whom  78  men  went  on  strike. 

As  soon  as  the  strike  was  inaugurated  the  employer  gave  those 
who  had  gone  out  their  discharge  and  from  then  on  proceeded 
gradually  to  fill  the  strikers^  places  with  non-union  hands.  The 
men,  however,  having  the  support  of  their  local  union  and 
national  organization — the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union — con- 
tinued the  strike,  bending  their  efforts  toward  preventing  new 
men  entering  the  firm's  employ  and  remaining  idle  themselves 
with  very  few  exceptions  throughout  the  winter,  being  aided  by 
strike  benefits  from  their  union.  Press  dispatches  reported  one 
case  of  arrest  for  alleged  annoyance  of  a  worker  in  the  factory 
by  members  of  the  union,  but  otherwise  the  contest  appears  to 
have  been  conducted  in  an  orderly  manner  throughout.  The  em- 
ployer's efforts  to  fill  up  his  working  force  proved  gradually  sue- 
cessful,  however,  and  in  the  spring  many  of  the  strikers  sought 
and  found  work  in  other  shops,  and  on  May  28  the  strike  was 
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finally  declared  off  leaving  those  of  the  strikers  who  desii-ed  to 
do  so,  free  to  seek  their  former  places,  so  far  as  any  were  vacant, 
at  the  old  rates  of  pay.  Although  the  number  of  participants  in 
this  dispute  was  not  large,  its  long  continuance  caused  a  con- 
siderable loss  of  working  time  which  is  roughly  estimated  in 
round  numbers  at  10,000  days. 

SILK  RIBBON  WEAVERS  OF  NEW  YORK.  ; 

During  the  forepart  of  the  year  1904  the  firm  of  Kajtenbach 
&  Stephens,  who  have  in  Brooklyn  Borough,  New  York  City,  one 
of  the  largest  silk  ribbon  manufactories  in  this  country,  made 
certain  propositions  to  their  weavers  looking  to  a  reduction  of 
prices  for  weaving.  The  firm  alleged  that  while  they  were  paying 
80  cents  per  cut,  other  mills  which  competed  with  them  were 
paying  but  60  cents  per  cut,  and  that  unless  the  other  establish- 
ments were  induced  to  pay  the  80-cent  rate  also  a  reduction  would 
be  necessary  in  order  to  enable  the  firm  to  meet  their  competition. 
The  weavers,  however,  who  were  members  of  United  Silk  Ribbon 
Weavers'  Union  of  America  No.  2,  refused  to  acquiesce  in  a  re- 
duction. Finally  in  the  latter  part  of  May  the  firm  announced 
that  a  reduction  of  15  cents  per  cut  would  go  into  effect  on  June  4. 
This  the  weavers,  180  in  number,  resisted  by  refusing  to  go  to 
work  on  the  date  mentioned,  whereupon  the  firm  closed  the  entire 
plant,  throwing  IGO  winders,  warpers,  spoolers,  finishers,  twisters 
and  others,  all  women,  out  of  work  also. 

After  a  two  months'  test  of  endurance,  which  entailed  a  loss, 
of  about  8,800  days  time  for  the  striking  weavers  and  7,800  days 
for  the  others,  the  strike  was  terminated  by  an  agreement  reached 
bv  conference  of  a  committee  from  the  union  and  the  firm  und^r 
which  the  price  for  weaving  was  reduced  12  per  cent,  and 
strikers  returned  to  work  on  August  1. 


\ 


IV. 

JOINT  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  AGREEMENTS. 

The  following  pages  reproduce  45  joint  trade  agreements  signed 
in  this  State  in  the  period  covered  by  this  report.  Fourteen  of 
these  agreements  terminated  strikes  or  lookouts  described  in 
Chapters  II  and  111,  while  the  remaining  31  were  adopted  with- 
ont  interruption  of  work.  The  agreements  are  arranged  in  five 
groups:  Building  Industry  (13),  Transportation  (15),  Printing 
(4),  Food  and  Liquors  (9),  Miscellaneous  (4). 

.  S  BUILDING  TRADES. 

(x)  ALBANY  BUILDING  INDUSTRY. 

[There  are  two  associations  of  employing  builders  in  Albany,  namely,  the  Builders'  Exchange 
and  the  Albany  Builders'  Association.  The  members  of  the  former  renewed  their  trade  agree- 
ments with  the  workmen's  imions  and  also  signed  the  following  industrial  agreement  providing 
for  arbitration  of  disputes;  the  members  of  the  second-named  association  did  not  sign  agree- 
ments but  issued  a  declaration  of  policy  which  is  reprinted  in  the  footnote*] 

Plan  of  Agreement  Entered  into  this  234  Day  of  Fehruaryj  1904,  hy  the 
Building  Trade  Section  of  the  Central  Federation  of  Labor  of  the  City  of 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  Composed  of  the  Delegates  from  Each  Local  Union  Affiliated, 
Whose  Members  are  Directly  or  Indirectly  Employed  in  the  Erection,  Con- 
struciion  and  Repairing  of  Buildings,  Party  of  the  First  Part,  and  tKe\ 
Building  Contractors  and  Employers  of  the  City  of  Albany,  Party  of  the 
Second  Part : 

1.  Where  an  agreement  exists  between  employers  and  employees,  all  dis- 
putes in  relation  thereto  shall  be  settled  by  a  board  of  arbitration  with  an 
umpire  if  necessary.     The  decision  of  said  board  or  umpire  shall  be  final. 

•  The  Albany  Buildeks'  Abboctation  announce8  to  all  who  contemplate  building  during  the 
coming  year,  that  through  its  membership  (comprising  as  it  does,  all  branches  of  the  building 
trade),  they  are  ready  and  willing  to  accept  any  contract  large  or  small  and  with  this 

Guarantee 

That  only  good  first-class  mechanics  will  be  employed.  That  only  good  first-class  material 
will  be  used.  That  the  work  will  always  be  under  the  direction  and  immediate  superviaion  of 
competent,  reliable  men.  That  all  contracts  will  be  promptly  and  satisfactorily  completed  with- 
out annoyance. 

We  run  open  shops  only,  and  are  consequently  not  hampered  by  union  rules,  or  our  work 
impeded  by  walking  delegates,  both  of  which  have  been  the  cause  of  so  much  annoyance  and 
delay  during  the  past  year  or  more. 

We  hire  our  employees  as  individuals,  each  on  his  own  merit  and  capabilities,  regardless  of 
whether  they  belong  to  a  union  or  not. 

Any  further  information  will  be  funiished  on  arrangement  made  by  addressing 

Albant  Builders'  Abbociation, 

March  8,  1904.  448  Broadway. 

Or  any  of  the  following  Board  of  Directors: 

M.  L.  Ryder  Building  Co.,  215  Lark  street;  Thomas  Stephens  &  Son,  275  Lark  street;  James 
Ackroyd  &  Sons,  12  James  street;  Peter  Keeler  Building  Co.,  464  Orange  street;  John  Dyer,  Jr., 
Albany  Trust  Co.  Building;  James  Blokridge,  2  High  street;  Albany  Material  and  Construction 
Co.,  Tweddle  building;  James  Hunter  Heating  and  Contracting  Co.,  1-7  Church  street;  Ridgway 
&  TVler,  95  State  street;  Rufus  K.  Palmer,  25  Washington  avenue;  Maiuioe  Mead.  211  Sheridan 
avenue. 
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2.  The  question  of  sympathetic  strike  or  lockout  and  all  questions  as  to 
jurisdiction  of  trades  must  be  referred  to  the  general  board  of  arbitration,  it 
being  agreed  and  understood  that  such  kinds  of  work  as  have  been  in  the 
possession  of  a  trade  are  not  subjects  for  arbitration. 

3.  £ach  employer  or  contractor  association  represented  in  the  joint  asso- 
ciation of  building  contractors  of  the  city  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  shall  elect  two  (2) 
arbitrators,  who  shall  serve  for  not  less  than,  six  months. 

4.  Each  union  represented  in  the  Building  Trades  Section  of  the  Central 
Federation  of  Labor  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  shall  elect  two  (2)  arbitrators,  who 
shall  serve  for  not  less  than  six  months.  Such  arbitrators  shall  at  their 
election  be  actually  engaged  in  their  trade  for  an  employer  of  the  city  of 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

6.  Business  agent  shall  become  disqualified  for  serving  as  a  member  of  the 
arbitration  board  from  the  date  of  his  election  or  appointment  to  said  office. 

6.  Each  arbitrator  elected  by  the  employing  contractor  or  association  of 
same  shall  at  the  time  of  his  election  be  actively  engaged  in  the  branch  of 
business  he  represents  and  an  employer  of  journeymen. 

7.  From  this  body  of  general  arbitrators  not  less  than  four  (4),  two  (2) 
from  the  employers  and  two  (2)  from  the  employees'  unions,  shall  con- 
stitute a  special  arbitration  board.  They  shall  meet  within  24  hours  when 
notified  so  to  do  by  the  general  secretary  or  other  officer,  whose  duty  shall  be 
to  call  said  arbitration  board  together. 

8.  Those  arbitrators  from  the  unions,  after  having  served  on  any  special 
case,  are  guaranteed  re-employment  as  soon  as  the  said  case  is  disposed  of 
and  the  special  board  discharged. 

9.  The  Building  Trades  Section  of  the  city  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  or  any  union 
affiliated  therewith  shall  not  order  any  strike  against  any  contractor  or 
employer,  collectively  or  individually,  nor  shall  any  number  of  union  men 
leave  their  work  by  reason  of  any  grievance,  nor  shall  any  employer  lock  out 
his  employees  before  the  matter  in  dispute  has  been  settled  by  the  general 
arbitration  board. 

10.  All  complaints  must  be  made  in  writing  and  filed  with  the  secretary 
of  the  joint  board  of  arbitration  within  24  hours  after  cause,  and  steps  shall 
be  taken  immediately  to  convene  the  arbitrators  and  the  case  disposed  of 
without  unnecessary  delay. 

11.  The  general  arbitrators  shall  be  given  power  by  the  interests  they  are 
acting  for. 

12.  No  general  arbitrator  can  act  when  the  case  in  dispute  is  occurring  in 
the  trade  he  represents. 

13.  Arbitration  papers  are  to  be  drawn  up  stating  specifically  the  charges 
or  matter  in  dispute  and  that  both  sides  agree  to  abide  by  the  vote  of  the 
majority  of  the  board  or  the  decision  of  the  umpire.  The  umpire  shall  be 
selected  before  the  ca.<*e  is  openeJ.  That  all  expenses  incurred  by  the  arbitra- 
tion board  to  be  equally  borne  by  both  parties  to  this  agreement. 

14.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  for  umpire  who  is  directly  or  indirectly 
interested  in  the  employment  of  members  of  the  union  or  engaged  in  the 
building  industry,  as  heretofore  understood  by  this  agreement,  to  be  employ- 
ers of  laborers  or  mechanics  working  at  the  building  trade  in  the  city  of 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

15.  Out. 
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16.  The  employing  builders  and  contractors  of  the  city  of  Albany  agree 
to  employ  members  of  the  trades  unions  affiliated  with  the  Building 
Trades  Section,  directly  or  indirectly,  when  parties  to  this  agreement; 
it  is  understood,  however,  that  in  any  case  where  a  trade  union  is  unable 
to  provide  sufficient  workmen,  the  employer  or  employers  in  that  trade 
may  hire  workmen  not  members,  who  shall  become  members  of  the  union 
if  competent. 

17.  That  aftef  the  date  of  the  signing  of  this  agreement  no  union  or 
employer  shall  become  a  party  to  this  agreement  without  the  consent  of  the 
signers  of  this  agreement,  of  the  Association  of  Employers  and  the  Building 
Trades  Section  of  the  city  of  Albany,  N.  T. 

18.  That  the  wages  and  hours,  as  per  agreement  with  the  several  anions, 
shall  remain  the  same  until  May  1,  1905. 

19.  Any  difficulty  arising  in  the  unskilled  trades  may  be  settled  through 
the  unions  and  representative  of  mechanics  of  tnat  particular  trade  having 
representation  in  the  general  arbitration  board. 

20.  (Explanation  of  article  16.)  That  the  matter  of  supplying  sufficient 
workmen  shall  be  left  to  the  arbitration  board  of  the  individual  trade,  to  be 
governed  by  its  trade  colidition,  but  that  in  case  of  continued  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  unions  to  supply  sufficient  workmen  any  member  of  the  Employ- 
ers' Association  or  building  contractor  may  refer  the  matter  to  the  general 
arbitration  board  for  settlement. 

21.  It  is  also  agreed  and  understood  that  the  conditions  of  article  16 
applies  to  unskilled  as  well  as  skilled  workmen  in  the  several  trades  employed 
on  buildings  directly  or  indirectly. 

22.  It  is  also  understood  and  agreed  that  all  existing  agreements  remain 
in  full  force  as  per  article  18,  except  in  so  far  as  they  may  conflict  with  the 
arbitration  plan. 

23.  That  the  agreement  be  in  force  immediately  after  the  signing  of  same 
and  remain  in  effect  until  May  1,  1906. 

(A  true  copy,  as  adopted  February  23,  1904,  by  the  Building  Trades  Sec- 
tion and  the  Builders'  Exchange.) 

(a)     AUBXTRll  PAINTERS 

[Tenninating  dispute  of  May  2 — 7,  described  in  Table  I,  p.  30.] 

Articles  of  Agreement  Entered  into  By  and  Beticeen  the  Master  Painters  of 
Auburn,  N.  7.»  and  the  P,dD,d  P.  H.  Union  113  of  the  Borne  Place. 

Article  1.  That  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work. 

Article  2.  That  30  cents  per  hour  shall  be  paid  brush  hands,  32Vi  cents 
per  hour  for  allround  workmen  and  32^  per  hour  for  paperhangers. 

Article  3.  That  time  and  one-half  shall  be  paid  for  all  overtime  work. 

Article  4.  That  board  and  traveling  expenses  shall  be  paid  men  on  all  out- 
of-town  work. 

Article  5.  That  no  boss  painter  shall  furnish  men  for  less  than  boss  paint- 
ers' schedule. 

Article  6.  That  no  member  of  Local  113  shall  work  for  any  one  except 
boss  painters  for  less  than  the  boss  painters'  schedule. 

Article  7.  That  the  jurisdiction  of  this  agreement  shall  extend  three  miles 
in  all  directions  from  the  city  hall  of  the  city. 
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Article  8.  That  this  agreement  be  good  for  one  year,  from  May  1,  1904,  to 
May  1,  1905,  and  if  any  changes  in  time  or  wages  are  to  be  made  at  least 
three  months'  notice  be  given  to  boss  painters  or  by  them  to  Local  113. 

Article  9.  That  this  agreement  be  signed  by  the  secretary  and  president  of 
both  organizations,  with  the  seal  of  both  organizations  appended. 

JoHir  J.  Gabdneb,  Premdent  Master  Painters. 
H.  A.  HoiCFB,  Secretary  Master  Painters. 
Mabvin  Lyon,  President  Pasters'  Union  No.  113. 
T.  H.  Pavey,  Secretary  Painters'  Union  No.  113. 

(3)     BUFFALO  DRILLERS,  BLASTERS,  ETC. 

rriM  members  of  this  union  struck  November  10,  1903,  and  did  not  resume  work  until  the 
spring  of  1904  when  the  following  agreement  was  signed.  The  season  of  1903  closed  Novem- 
ber 19,  which  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  date  of  termination  of  the  dispute.  8ee 
Table  I,  page  32.1 

This  Agreement  Made  and  Entered  into  this  \st  Day  of  April,  1904,  between 
the  Buffalo  Dredging  Oompany,  Party  of  the  First  Part,  and  the  Drillers, 

• 

Blasters,  Deckhands  and  Firemen's  Association,  Party  of  the  Second  Part: 

WiTinESSETH:  Under  the  following  terms  and  conditions,  party  of  the  sec- 
ond part  agrees  to  furnish  party  of  the  first  part  competent  and  experienced 
men  for  the  various  positions  of  drillers,  blasters,  deckhands  and  firemen. 

First.  It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  all  men  employed  under  this  agree- 
ment will,  while  on  duty,  be  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  foreman  in 
charge  of  the  drillboat. 

Second.  Men  employed  under  this  agreement  must  give  their  foreman  24 
hours'  notice  before  quitting  the  boat  on  which  they  are  employed,  and  if  they 
should  quit  without  giving  such  notice,  one  day's  pay  shall  be  deducted  from 
their  wages. 

Third.  It  is  distinctly  understood  and  agreed  that  there  will  be  no  beer  or 
other  intoxicating  liquors  brought  aboard  the  property  of  the  party  of  the 
first  part. 

EouRTH.  Eleven  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  for  all  except  firemen, 
who  shall  work  shift  about. 

Fifth.  No  man  is  to  be  considered  a  driller  unless  he  can  show  he  has  had 
one  season's  experience  operating  a  drill. 

Wages  will  be:  Day  foremen,  $110  a  month;  night  foremen,  $100  a  month; 
drillers,  $3  a  day;  blasters,  $3  a  day;  drill  helpers  or  deckhands,  $2.20  a  day; 
firemen  on  three-drill  drillboats,  $2.25  a  day;  firemen  on  four-drill  drillboats, 
$2.50  a  day. 

Anything  not  herein  specifically  mentioned  will  be  the  same  as  heretofore. 

If  men  start  work  and  are  delayed  they  are  to  get  a  day's  pay.  Foreman 
and  blaster  on  each  shift  with  three  machinists  or  over. 

P.  B.  McNaughtok, 

Buffalo  Dredging  Company. 

A.  Hammond, 
James  Coyne, 
Frank  Habt, 
H.  Beoket, 

For  DriUers. 

J.  J.  Joyce, 

/•  Ij.f  M.  OB  T.  A. 
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(4).  BUFFALO  TILB  layers.* 

[Propofled  agreement,  which  precipitated  the  strike  of  April  4-July  30,  against  three  firms 
who  refused  to  sign.    See  Table  I,  page  32.] 

This.  Agreement,  Made  and  Entered  into  this  4Lth  Day  of  April,  1904,  hetioeen 
the  Undersigned  Contractors,  Parties  of  the  First  Part,  and  Local  Union 
No.  6  of  the  Ceramic^  Mosaic  and  Encaustic  Tile  Layers  and  Helpers!'  Inter- 
national  Union  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Party  of  the  Second  Part,  for  and  in  Con- 
sideration of  the  Mutual  Covenants  and  Agreements,  Hereinafter  Ewpressed^ 
and  the  Bum  of  One  Dollar  ($1)  by  Each  of  the  Parties  Paid  to  the  Other^ 
the  Receipt  Whereof  is  Hereby  Acknowledged,  Witnesseth  as  FoUows: 

FiBST.  On  all  work  done  by  the  party  of  the  second  part,  all  wall  tile  less 
than  sixteen  (16)   pieces  to  the  square  foot  shall  be  butted  up. 

Second.  No  one  but  skiUed  tile  layers  shall  be  allowed  to  lay  tile,  or  per- 
form skilled  labor  incident  thereto,  by  the  parties  of  the  first  part. 

Third.  The  party  of  the  second  part  agrees  that  its  members  shall  not  he 
allowed  to  set  or  lay  tile  for  any  tile  contractor  doing  business  within  the 
territory  covered  by  this  contract,  except  such  tile  contractors  and  dealers  as 
shall  have  signed  and  become  parties  to  this  agreement. 

FouBTH.  The  parties  of  the  first  part  hereby  severally  agree  that  all  tile 
layers  shall,  on  and  after  April  4,  1904,  receive  three  and  sixty  one-hundredths 
dollars  ($3.60)  per  day. 

FnTTU.  Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  labor,  unless  a  different  num- 
ber of  hours  shall  be  fixed  by  the  United  Trades  and  Labor  Council 
of  Buffalo. 

Sixth.  The  parties  of  the  first  part  severally  agree  that  all  overtime  shall 
be  paid  for  to  the  party  of  the  second  part  at  one  and  one-half  times  the 
regular  rate,  and  that  all  work  performed  t>n  Sundays  and  holidays  shall  be 
paid  for  at  double  the  regular  rate.  The  holidays  embraced  within  this  con- 
tract shall  be  July  4th,  Christmas  and  New  Year's  Day.  The  regular  hours 
for  work  shall  \}e  from  8  a.  m.  until  4.30  P.  m.,  with  an  intermission  of  one- 
half  hour  from  12  m.  to  12.30  p.  m. 

Seventh.  The  party  of  the  second  part  further  agrees  that  in  case  of  differ- 
ences arising  between  its  members  and  any  or  all  the  parties  of  the  first  part, 
any  and  all  such  differences  shall  be  submitted  to  three  persons,  who  shall  act 
as  arbitrators,  one  of  such  persons  to  be  selected  by  the  party  of  the  second 
part,  one  by  the  party  of  the  first  part  who  shall  be  involved  in  such  differ- 
ences, or  in  case  there  be  more  than  one  of  the  first  parties  so  involved,  then 
such  arbitrator  to  be  selected  by  such  of  the  parties  of  the  first  part  as  may 
be  involved,  and  the  third  arbitrator  to  be  chosen  by  such  town.  Upon  any 
matter  of  difference  8ut>mitted  to  such  arbitrators  the  decision  of  a  majority 
shall  be  final,  and  each  of  the  parties  hereto  hereby  severally  agree  to  he 
bound  by  and  to  abide  such  decision.  No  questions  concerning  the  construc- 
tion to  be  placed  upon  any  provision  of  this  agreement  shall  be  subject  to 
arbitration  under  the  terms  of  this  agreement. 

Eighth.  It  is  mutually  understood  and  agreed  that  sympathetic  strikes 
ordered  by  other  trades  unions  or  by  the  central  body  of  the  United  Trades 
and  Labor  Council  participated  in  by  the  party  of  the  second  part,  for  the 
protection  of  union  principles,  shall  in  no  way  be  considered  a  violation  of 
the  provisions  of  this  agreement. 

■*  The  substance  of  the  agreement  terminating  the  electrical  workers'  dispute  has  been  given 
in  the  account  of  the  dispute  in  chapter  III. 
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Ninth.  The  parties  of  the  first  part  severally  agree  that  they  will  not 
require  or  permit  piecework  of  any  kind,  it  being  the  understanding  that  the 
party  of  the  second  part  shall  not  permit  its  members  to  perform 
piecework. 

TtaTH.  The  parties  of  the  first  part  seyerally  agree  that  they  will  pay 
members  of  the  party  of  the  second  part  their  wages  weekly  in  cash  enclosed 
in  a  sealed  envelope,  with  the  amount  supposed  to  be  contained  therein 
marked  in  plain  figures  on  the  outside  thereof. 

Elevknth.  The  parties  of  the  first  part  severally  agree  that  they  will  not 
require  the  members  of  the  party  of  the  second  part  to  lay  any  tile  not  bear- 
ing the  name  of  the  maker,  either  stamped  on  the  tile  or  the  original  shipping 
package. 

Twelfth.  Any  member  working  during  any  portion  between  8  a.  ic.  and 
12  M.  or  between  the  hours  of  12.30  p.  M.  and  4.30  P.  ^.  shall  be  entitled  to 
one-half  day's  pay  at  regular  wages. 

Thibteenth.  This  agreement  shall  take  effect  on  the  4th  day  of  April, 
1904,  at  8  A.  M.,  and  continue  in  force  until  the  4th  day  of  April,  1905,  at 
8  A.  M.,  and  shall  include  within  its  operation  the  territory  covered  by  the 
city  of  Buffalo  and  vicinity,  as  the  same  is  known  and  recognized  by  the 
United  Trades  and  Labor  Council. 

Fourteenth.  The  parties  of  the  first  part  severally  covenant  and  agree 
that  they  will  not  employ  any  tile  layer  on  any  work  done  by  them  during 
the  period  covered  by  this  contract  who  is  not  a  member  in  good  standing  of 
the  party  of  the  second  part,  and  the  party  of  the  second  part  will  not  work 
with  a  non-union  tile  layer,  helper  or  mechanic  failing  to  produce  a  building 
trade  card. 

Sixteenth.  Parties  of  the  second  part  shall  receive  one-half  time  for  travel- 
ing outside  of  the  city  line  before  8  A.  M.  or  after  4.30  P.  M. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  parties  of  the  first  part  hereunto  set  their  hands 
and  seals,  and  the  party  of  the  second  part  has  caysed  this  agree- 
ment to  be  signed  by  its  president  and  secretary,  and  its  seal  to  be 
hereimto  affixed,  the  day  and  year  above  written. 

(Signatures.) 

All  contracts  taken  before  the  4th  day  of  April,  1904,  to  be  finished  at  the 
old  scale  of  wages. 

(5)     CANANDAIGUA  CARPEirrERS. 
[Terminatiog  dispute  of  May  10-18,  described  in  Table  I,  page  32.] 

Articles  of  Agreement  Made  and  Entered  into  this  Ist  Day  of  May,  1904,  By 
and  BeUrcen  [H.  Hogan],  Contractor,  of  the  Village  of  Canandaigua,  County 
of  Ontario  and  State  of  New  York,  Party  of  the  First  Part,  and  Local  602, 
U.  B.  of  C,  and  J.  of  A.,hy  (7.  W.  Tremain,  President,  and  WilUam  AUiaon, 
Secretary,  Authoiizcd  by  said  Local  502,  D.  B,  of  C.  and  J.  of  A.,  to  Enter 
into  this  Agreement,  of  the  Same  Place,  Party  of  the  Second  Part: 

Whereas,  At  a  regular  meeting  of  Local  602,  U.  B.  of  C.  and  J.  of  A., 
held  March  22,  1904,  a  resolution  was  adopted  containing  articles  of  agree- 
ment substantially  hereinafter  set  forth  as  far  as  they  are  applicable  hereto, 
by  which  resolution  it  was  provided  that  said  articles  of  agreement  be  pre- 
sented to  the  contractors  of  Canandaigua,  N.  T. 
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Now,  Thebefobe,  In  oonsideration  of  $1  paid  by  the  party  of  the  first  part 
to  the  party  of  the  second  part,  the  receipt  of  which  is  hereby  duly  admowl- 
edged,  and  of  the  covenantsi  and  agreements  hereinafter  set  forth,  it  is  hereby 
mutually  covenanted  and  agreed  by  and  between  the  jsaid  parties  as  fol- 
lows, viz: 

Article  1.  That  the  party  of  the  first  part  shall  employ  none  but  union  men/ 
providing  said  union  can  furnish  the  same.  This  includes  masons  and  help- 
ers, teamsters,  cartmen,  plumbers,  tinners,  laborers  and  carpenters. 

Article  2.  That  on  and  after  May  I,  1904,  nine  (9)  hours  shall  constitute 
a  day's  labor,  and  that  the  hours  for  work  shall  be  from  7  o'clock  A.  ic  to  12 
o'clock  M,,  and  from  1  o'clock  to  5  o'clock  p.  m.  That  laborers  who  are  five 
minutes  late  shall  be  docked  one-half  hour;  and  over  ten  minutes  one 
hour. 

Article  3.  That  the  minimum  scale  of  wages  shall  be  twenty-seven  and  one- 
half  cents  (27%)  per  hour. 

Article  4.  That  time  and  one-half  shall  be  paid  for  all  overtime  and  double 
shall  be  paid  for  Sundays,  Decoration  Day,  Fourth  of  July  and  Christmas 
Day,  and  that  no  labor  shall  be  performed  on  Labor  Day. 

Article  6.  That  wages  shall  be  paid  in  full  once  each  week. 

Article  6.  That  one  apprentice  shall  be  allowed  to  each  contractor,  and  one 
additional  apprentice  shall  be  allowed  for  each  eight  men  regularly  employed. 
All  apprentices  shall  have  a  fair  chance  to  learn  the  trade  and  become  com- 
petent workmen.  All  apprentices  now  members  of  Local  502,  U.  B.  of  G.  and 
J.  of  A.,  shall  serve  three  years  from  the  date  of  their  initiation. 

Article  7.  That  no  member  of  Local  502^  U.  B.  of  C.  and  J.  of  A,  shall  work 
for  any  one  who  is  not  a  contractor  for  less  than  the  minimum  rate  charged 
by  the  contractor  to  the  customer,  and  the  contractors,  the  party  of  the  first 
part,  shall  furnish  any  evidence  of  any  violation  of  this  article. 

Article  8.  That  all  contracts  taken  on  or  before  January  1,  1904«  shall  be 
finished  at  the  old  scale,  providing  said  contractor  shall  employ  all  available 
men  up  to  May  1,  1904. 

Article  9.  That  this  agreement  shall  bind  the  parties  hereto  and  be  in  full 
force  from  May  1,  1904,  to  May  1,  1905,  and  that  no  change  shall  be  made 
in  the  same  during  that  time  unless  three  months'  notice  shall  be  given.  A 
permanent  committee  of  three  shall  be  appointed  from  Local  502,  U.  B.  of  G. 
and  J.  of  A.,  to  whom  all  violations  of  this  agreement  shall  be  referred,  whieh 
said  committee  shall  have  full  power  to  settle  the  same  and  whose  decision 
shall  be  binding  on  both  parties  hereto. 

Article  10.  Hiat  the  business  agent  shall  have  power  to  examine  all  cards 
once  a  week  if  necessary,  without  loss  of  time  to  contractor,  party  of  the  first 
part. 

Article  11.  The  men  are  to  notify  the  party  of  the  first  part,  the  contractor, 
at  least  five  hours  before  laying  off,  for  any  reason  save  sickness  or  other 
unavoidable  cause,  and  that  a  failure  to  do  so  shall  subject  such  member  to 
a  fine  of  50  cents,  payable  to  Local  502,  U.  B.  of  G.  and  J.  of  A,  upon  request 
of  party  of  the  first  part. 

Article  12.  And  said  party  of  the  first  part  hereby  stipulates  and  agrees 
that  he,  the  said  first  party,  shall  not  include  in  any  contract  with  his  patrons 
or  customers  any  agreement  or  stipulation  to  paint,  varnish  or  oil  any  wood, 
iron  or  other  structure  which  may  be  or  become  under  their  or  his  supervision, 
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or  upon  which  he  or  they  are  to  employ  or  have  employed  or  are  employ- 
ing men. 

In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  and  seals  the  day 
and  year  ^rst  above  written. 

R.  HOGAN,  [L.  8.] 

Contractor. 

W.  C.  I^EICAIN,  [L.  B.] 

Pres,  Local  SOZ,  O,  and  7. 
Wic  Au:j80n,  [l,  s.] 

(6)  COHOES  PAINTERS. 

Copy  of  Agreement  of  the  Boss  Painters  of  Cohoes,  N.  Y,,  with  Local  Vnioil( 
No.  71,  PainterSf  Decorators  a/nd  Paperhangers,  of  Cohoes,  N.  Y. 

1,  the  undersigned,  boss  painter  of  Cohoes,  N.  Y.,  do  hereby  agree  to  the 
following  with  the  Painters'  Local  No.  71,  affiliated  with  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor«  National  Building  Trades'  Council  and  Central  Federation  of 
Labor  of  Cohoes: 

Section  1.  I  agree  to  employ  none  but  union  painters,  decorators  and  paper- 
hangers,  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  National  Building 
Trades'  Council  and  Central  Federation  of  Labor,  and  to  pay  thirty-one  and 
one-quarter  (^ll^)  cents  per  hour;  that  eight  (8)  hours  shall  constitute  a 
day's  work;  to  pay  time  and  one-half  for  all  overtime;  double  time  to  be  paid 
for  Sundays  and  holidays,  such  as  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  New  Year's, 
Fourth  of  July,  Decoration  Day  and  Labor  Day,  except  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 2. 

§  2.  When  men  are  employed  in  Albany  or  Troy  they  shall  receive  the  same 
union  scale  that  is  paid  in  those  cities. 

§  3.  When  work  is  located  so  far  away  that  workmen  have  to  take  cars  or 
ferry,  the  fare  shall  be  paid  both  ways  by  the  employer,  and  if  a  workman 
can  not  get  back  home  after  his  day's  work  is  done,  the  employer  shall  pay 
his  board  and  lodging,  which  shall  not  be  charged  against  the  workman. 

§  4.  When  non-union  men  are  employed  in  any  shop  or  on  any  job,  employ- 
ees shall  have  the  right,  after  investigating  the  matter,  to  quit  work  until 
the  same  has  been  adjusted,  before  returning  to  work,  without  violating  this 
agreement. 

§  5.  There  shall  be  but  one  apprentice  in  each  shop. 

§  6.  That  the  employees  begin  work  at  8  A.  M.  and  quit  at  12  M.  Begin  at 
1  p.  M.  and  quit  at  6  P.  M. 

§  7.  The  above  agreement  to  go  into  effect  April  1,  1904,  and  enduring  till 

April  1,  1905. 

(7)  ISLIP  CARPENTERS. 

[Terminating  dispute  of  April  1-6,  described  in  Table  I,  p.  32.] 

Agreement  hettceen  the  Carpenter  Builders  of  the  Town  of  Islip  and  Local 
Unions  357  and  412  United  Brotherhood  of  jOarpenters  and  Joiners  of 
America,  of  the  Town  of  Islip,  severally  and  jointly  agree  to  the  foUow- 
ing  working  rules  to  gM'ern  Employees  and  Workmen  in  that  Trade  for 
the  Term  ending  May  1,  1906. 

1.  Hours  op  Labor. — From  May  1,  1904,  to  May  1,  1906,  not  more  than 
nine  hours  labor  shall  be  required  in  the  limits  of  the  day. 
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2.  WoBKiNo  HouBS. — ^The  working  hours  to  be  nine  hours  per  day,  beginning 
at  7  A.  M.  with  the  understanding  that  each  employer  and  his  employees  shall 
be  free  to  decide  as  to  the  hours  of  banning  and  quitting  work,  always  with 
the  understanding  that  not  more  than  nine  hours  shall  be  required. 

3.  Wages. — From  this  date  of  agreement  the  minimum  rate  of  wages  to  be 
$3.00  per  day. 

4.  Pat  Day. — ^Wages  are  to  be  paid  bi-weekly,  at  or  before  5  p.  m.  of  the 
established  pay  day  of  each  employer. 

6.  Realizing  that  some  men,  by  reason  of  age  or  infirmity,  can  not  compete 
with  their  younger  fellows,  they,  by  Yote  of  the  union,  shall  be  allowed  to 
accept  a  less  wage. 

6.  That  no  member  of  the  Journeymen's  Union  shall,  unless  employed  by 
a  regular  contractor,  dp  any  jobbing  or  day  work  at  a  less  wage  than  60  cents 
more  than  is  paid  to  him  by  contractors,  under  penalty  of  a  $10  fine. 
Signed  on  behalf  of  Signed  on  behalf  of  Local  Unions  357 

and  412  of  the  United  Brotherhood 
of     Carpenters     and     Joinertf     of 
America. 
ISUF,  L.  I.,  April  6,  1904. 

(8)    ITHACA  BUILDinO  TRADES. 

On  the  6th  of  August,  1003,  the  Master  Builders'  Association  and  the 
Building  Trades  Council  of  Ithaca  entered  into  an  agreement  for  the  regular 
tion  of  conditions  of  employment  in  the  building  industry  and  the  settle- 
ment of  controversies  by  arbitration  (Report  of  Board  of  Mediation  and 
Arbitration,  1903,  pages  205-7).  In  a  supplementary  agreement  the  work- 
men's unions  agreed  to  suspend  until  July  1,  1904,  the  rule  forbidding 
members  to  work  with  non-imionists,  in  consideration  of  the  promise  of  the 
employers  to  employ  none  but  union  men.  The  unionization  of  the  building 
trades  in  Ithaca  having  been  effected,  a  committee  of  the  Building  Trades 
Council  on  June  9  notified  the  Masters'  Association  that  the  unions  had 
repealed  their  rule.  The  supplementary  agreement  is  thereby  made  a  part  of 
the  agreement  which  will  govern  the  building  trades  until  May  1,  1909. 

Under  this  agreement  the  demand  of  the  carpenter  mill-men  for  the  eight- 
hour  day  enjoyed  by  the  outside  carpenters  was  submitted  to  arbitration. 
The  decision  of  the  arbitration  committee,  rendered  April  26th,  was  adverse 
to  the  petition. 

(9)     MIDDLETOWN  BUILDING  LABORERS. 

Form  of  Agreement  Adopted  hy  the  Hod  Carriers'   Union,  of  Middletown, 
N.  y..  No,  42,  Hod  Carriers  and  Building  Laborer^  International  Union. 

Section  1.  'ihat  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work,  and  that  all  time 
exceeding  one  hour  beyond  the  regular  time  for  working  hours  time  and  half 
time  be  allowed,  and  that  double  time  be  allowed  for  holidays  and  Sundays; 
that  the  rate  for  regular  time  be  twenty-five  (25)  cents  per  hour. 

§  2.  That  the  preparation  and  delivery  of  all  material  to  the  bricklayers 
be  included  in  the  trade  rights  of  Union  No.  42,  and  all. laborers  employed 
on  all  buildings  shall  be  members  thereof. 

§  3.  That  Hod  Carriers'  Union  No.  42,  be  allowed  the  right  of  their  business 
agent  to  visit  jobs  during  working  hours  and  attend  to  business  of  the  union 
without  expense  or  inconvenience  to  the  employer. 
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§  4.  That  no  member  of  No.  42,  working  for  any  employer  included  in  this 
agreement,  shall  leave  any  job  before  giving  due  notice  to  the  employer  or  his 
representative  and  all  material  to  be  ready  at  the  proper  hour  for  to  start 
work. 

§  5.  That  holidays  claimed  by  Bricklayers  and  Masons'  Union,  No.  68, 
govern  hod  carriers  likewise. 

§  6.  That  all  labor  troubles  arising  in  the  future  between  employer  and 
Union  No.  42  shall  be  settled  by  arbitration  and  all  work  to  proceed  without 
stopping,  pending  adjustment. 

§  7.  If  however  hod  carriers  can  not  be  found  the  employer  shall  be  given 
the  right  to  employ  men  to  carry  on  his  work,  providing  the  employer  or 
his  representative  do  not  in  any  way  discriminate  against  them  joining  the 
Union. 

§8.  That  the  above  working  rules  go  into  effect  on  the  first  Monday  in 
May,  1904,  and  continue  in  force  until  changed;  provided,  that  it  shall  require 
a  notice  of  three  months  by  either  party  to  make  such  proposed  change. 
(Signed) 


Employers, 


Hod  Carriers'  Union  No.  42,  MidcUetoum,  N.  T. 


(10)     NEW  YORK  CITY  BRICKLAYERS  AND  HELPERS. 

[The  regular  annual  agreement  between  the  maaon  builders  and  the  bricklayen  of  New  York 
City  wae  concluded  without  stoppage  of  work,  but  the  special  agreement  relating  to  helpers  was 
Bgned  at  the  termination«of£a|month'8  dispute,  described  in  the  preceding^chapter,  pages  71-75.] 

The  Mason  Builders'  Association,  of  lohioh  Masoti  Builder^  Local  No,  I  ««| 
herein  declared  and  understood  to  be  a  constituent  part,  hereby  enters 
into  the  following  agreement  with  the  Bricklayer^  Unions  Ifos.  4,  7,  11, 
33,  34,  36,  37,  47  and  72  of  New  York  City,  Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and 
Bronao,  members  of  the  Bricklayers  and  Masons'  International  Union: 

First,  That  the  bricklayers  and  their  helpers  will  not  affiliate  in  any  way 
with  any  other  labor  organization  and  especially  will  not  affiliate  with  build- 
ing material  drivers  and  handlers,  and  will  not  go  out  on  any  i^ympathetie 
strike  whatsoever.  The  bricklayers  agree  that  their  helpers,  collectively  or 
individually,  will  not  leave  the  works  of  a  member  of  the  Mason  Builders' 
Association.  All  disputes  arising  must  be  brought  before  the  Joint  Arbitra- 
tion Board  of  the  Mason  Builders'  Association  and  the  said  Bricklayers' 
Unions  for  settlement.  The  bricklayers  agree  for  their  helpers  that  the  con- 
ditions which  existed  in  each  shop  of  the  members  of  the  Mason  Builderjs' 
Association  on  August  1,  1903,  will  be  continued  until  June  3,  1904. 

Second,  On  these  stipulations,  the  Mason  Builders'  Association  agrees  that 
on  and  after  said  June  3,  1904,  its  members  shall  employ  such  helpers  only 
as  are  recognized  by  the  said  Bricklayers'  Unions,  it  being  understood  and 
agreed  that  helpers  necessary  to  start  bricklayers  at  8  a.  M.  will  b^n  work 
at  7.45  or  later  at  the  option  of  the  foreman;  Saturday  afternoon  and  all 
other  time  before  8  ▲.  h.  and  after  5  P.  H.  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of 
time  and  a  half;  double  time  for  work  on  Sundays.    And  the  Mason  Buildan^ 
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Aasodatioii  agrees  that  its  members  shall  pay  35  cents  per  hour  as  a  helper's 
wage,  on  and  after  said  June  3,  1904. 

And  the  bricklayers  herewith  guarantee  that  35  cents  per  hour  and  time 
and  a  half  for  overtime,  including  Saturday  afternoon,  and  double  time  for 
work  on  Sundays,  shall  be.  the  minimum  rate  of  wage  for  their  helpers 
throughout  Manhattan  and  Bronx  on  and  after  said  June  3,  1904. 

The  term  of  this  agteement  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  annual  agree- 
ment between  the  Mason  Builders*  Association  and  the  Bricklayers'  Unions  of 
the  City  of  New  York  for  1904-5. 


The  Mason  Buildera^  Aaaooiatumy  of  which  Mason  Builder^  Local  Ifo,  1  is 
herein  declared  and  understood  to  he  a  oonsiiiMeni  pari,  hereby  enters 
into  the  foUotoing  Agreement  with  the  Bricklayers'  Unions  Nos.  I,  3,  4,  7, 
9,  11,  29,  32,  33,  34,  35,  37,  40,  41,  47,  53  and  72,  of  New  York  City  and 
Long  Iskmd,  members  of  the  Bricklayers  and  Masons'  International 
Union: 

I.  That  the  wages  of  the  bricklayers  from  May  1,  1904,  to  March  2,  1905, 
be  sixty-five  cents  per  hour,  and  from  March  2,  1905,  to  January  1,  1906,  be 
seventy  cents  per  hour;  the  hours  of  labor  to  be  from  8  A.  M.  to  5  p.  M., 
exclusive  of  the  noon  hour,  except  on  Saturdays,  when  the  hours  of  labor 
shall  be  from  8  A.  m.  to  12  m.    This  agreement  shall  expire  on  January  1,  1906. 

II.  That  the  unions,  as  a  whole  or  single  union,  shall  not  order  any  strike 
against  the  members  of  the  Mason  Builders'  Association,  collectively  or  indi- 
vidually; nor  shall  any  number  of  union  men  leave  the  works  of  a  member 
of  the  Mason  Builders'  Association;  nor  shall  any  member  of  the  said  asso- 
ciation lock  out  his  employees  until  the  matter  in  dispute  is  brought  before 
the  joint  arbitration  committee  and  settled. 

III.  That  no  members  of  the  unions  shall  be  discharged  for  inquiring  after 
the  cards  of  the  men  working  upon  any  job  of  a  member  of  the  Mason 
Builders'  Association,  nor  will  the  business  agent  be  interfered  with  when 
visiting  any  operation  where  bricklayers  are  employed. 

IV.  Except  when  to  leave  the  work  would  endanger  life  or  property,  no 
work  shall  be  done  between  the  hours  of  7  and  8  a.  m.  and  5  and  6  p.  M.,  nor 
on  Saturday  from  12  ic.  to  6  p.  M. 

All  overtime  shall  be  paid  at  double  rate.  Overtime  means  all  time  between 
1  p.  M.  on  Saturday  and  8  A.  m.  on  Monday;  also  all  time  between  5  P.  M. 
and  8  A.  H.  on  other  days,  and  the  secular  days  on  which  the  following  legal 
holidays  are  generally  obserrod:  New  Year's  Day,  Washington's  Birthday, 
Decoration  Day,  Independence  Day,  Labor  Day,  Thanksgiving  Day  and 
Christmas  Day. 

V.  Members  of  the  Mason  Builders'  Association  must  include  in  their  con- 
tract for  a  building  all  cutting  of  masonry,  interior  brickwork,  the  paving 
of  brick  floors,  the  brickwork  of  the  damp-proofing  system  and  all  fire-proof- 
ing— floor  arches,  slabs,  partitions,-  furring  and  roof  blocks — and  they  shall 
not  lump  or  sublet  the  installation,  if  the  labor  in  connection  therewith  is 
bricklayer's  work  as  recognized  by  the  trade,  the  men  employed  upon  the  con- 
struction of  the  walls  to  be  given  the  preference. 

Each  bricklayer  shall  provide  himself  with  a  kit  of  tools,  consisting  of  a 
trowel,  brick-hammer,  hand-hammer,  level,  plumb  rule,  bob  and  line  and 
chisel,  for  which  a  suitable  tool-house  shall  be  provided  for  the  exclusive  use 
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of  bricklayers;  and  in  addition  a  suitable  tool-box  shall  be  provided  above 
the  sixth  floor  in  buildings  of  ten  stories  or  more. 

VI.  That  all  cutting  of  masonry  be  done  by  those  best  fitted  for  the  work, 
and  that  the  members  of  the  Mason  Builders'  Association  make  the  selection; 
but  cutting  of  all  brickwork,  fire-proofing,  terra  cotta,  concrete  arches  and 
partitions,  as  well  as  the  washing  down  and  pointing  up  of  front  brickwork 
and  terra  cotta,  shall  be  done  by  bricklayers. 

Bricklayers  must  be  covered  when  work  is  in  progress  directly  above  them. 

VII.  That  the  bricklayers  be  paid  every  week  before  12  m.  Saturday;  pay 
time  to  close  the  Thursday  before  payday.  In  the  event  that  the  men  are 
paid  on  Friday,  they  shall  be  paid  before  6  p.  M. 

VIII.  When  bricklayers  are  laid  off  for  any  cause,  they  shall,  upon  their 
request  for  payment  of  wages,  be  paid  in  cash  or  office  order.  An  office  order 
entitles  a  bricklayer  to  one-half  hour's  pay  in  addition  to  the  amount  due  for 
work  performed,  and  must  be  honored  within  one  hour  of  the  time  of  lay- 
off. When  bricklayers  are  to  be  discharged,  they  must  be  notified  during 
working  hours,  and  must  oe  paid  at  the  job  immediately.  A  violation  of 
this  rule  entitles  a  bricklayer  to  compensation  at  working  rates  for  the  work- 
ing time  that  elapses  between  the  time  of  discharge  and  the  time  of  receiving 
his  money,  provided  the  claimant  remains  at  the  job  or  office  during  all  work- 
ing hours  until  he  is  paid.  When  Saturday  afternoon  occurs  in  the  elapsed 
time  above  mentioned,  it  shall  be  paid  for  at  double  rates  up  to  5  P.  M.  If  a 
bricklayer  is  discharged  at  8  A.  M.,  he  shall  receive  one  hour  in  addition  to 
the  working  time  due.    This  does  not  apply  to  a  lay-off. 

IX.  That  any  member  of  the  Unions  of  the  City  of  New  York,  upon  showing 
his  card  for  membership,  be  permitted  to  go  upon  any  job  when  seeking  em- 
ployment, unless  notified  by  a  sign,  "  No  Bricklayers  Wanted ;  "  and  that 
employment  be  given  to  members  of  the  Unions  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
The  shop  steward  or  business  agent  shall  determine  who  union  bricklayers 
are.  It  shall  not  be  the  duty  of  the  foreman  to  ask  any  man  to  what  union 
he  belongs.  If  the  shop  steward  be  discharged  for  inspecting  the  cards  of 
the  bricklayers  on  a  job,  or  for  calling  the  attention  of  the  foreman  to  any 
violation  of  the  agreement,  he  shall  be  at  once  reinstated  until  the  matter 
is  brought  before  the  joint  arbitration  committee  for  settlement.  The  fore- 
man must  be  a  practical  bricklayer. 

X.  (No  members  of  the  Bricklayers*  Unions  shall  work  for  anyone  not  com- 
plying with  all  rules  and  regulations  herein  agreed  to.)  No  laborer  shall  be 
allowed  upon  any  wall  or  pier  to  temper  or  spread  mortar,  which  shall  be 
delivered  in  bulk;  said  mortar  to  be  spread  with  a  trowel  by  the  bricklayers, 
who  shall  work  by  the  hour  only. 

XI.  If  a  building  shall  be  abandoned  for  any  cause  on  which  the  wages  of 
union  bricklayers  are  unpaid,  no  member  of  the  Mason  Builders*  Associa- 
ation  shall  contract  to  complete  the  same  until  this  debt  is  paid  by  the  original 
or  subsequent  owner,  or  provided  for  in  the  contract.  If  a  member  of  the 
Mason  Builders*  Association  is  prevented  from  carrying  out  his  contract  on 
a  building,  through  insolvency  of  the  owner,  or  any  other  cause,  no  union 
bricklayer  shall  work  on  said  building  until  the  Mason  Builders'  contract 
has  been  equitably  adjusted.  Notice  in  writing,  stating  amounts  in  dispute, 
must  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Mason  Builders'  Association  within 
four  weeks  of  the  stoppage  of  work,  giving  full  particulars,  the  Secretary 
to  give  proper  notice  to  the  unions  and  their  representatives  at  the  beginning 
and  ending  of  the  question  in  dispute. 
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XII.  That  the  Joint  Arbitration  Committee  meet  on  the  fourth  Thursday  in 
every  month,  or  at  the  call  of  the  Chair  on  either  side;  and  that  the  fourth 
Thursday  in  September,  1906,  be  a  special  meeting  for  the  consideration  of 
the  yearly  agreement,  which  must  be  signed  on  or  before  January  1,  1906, 
on  which  date  it  shall  take  effect. 

Any  matter  of  mutual  interest  may  be  considered  by  this  committee. 

XIII.  Notwithstanding  anything  apparently  to  the  contrary  in  this  agree- 
ment, it  shall  be  distinctly  understood  that  any  decisions  of  the  General 
Arbitration  Board  of  the  Building  Trades  Employers'  Association  and  the 
unions,  parties  to  the  arbitration  plan,  shall  govern  in  the  matter  of  juris- 
diction of  trade. 

It  is  mutually  agreed  by  the  parties  hereto  that  the  arbitration  plan 
adopted  at  a  conference  held  July  3,  1903,  between  the  Board  of  Grovernors 
of  the  Building  Trades  Employers'  Association  and  the  representatives  of 
the  labor  unions,  with  explanatory  clauses  as  adopted  by  the  joint  confer- 
ences on  July  9,  1903,  is  hereby  made  a  part  of  this  agreement  and  binding 
on  all  parties  thereto. 

Fob  MAS0I7  Bttildebs'  Association: 

•F.  M.  Weeks,  Chairman. 

P.  J.  Cablin. 

William  Cbawvobd. 

Jacob  Zihiocbmakn. 

Thomas  B.  Leahy. 

E.  Remington. 
Geoboe  J.  Wills. 
Ely  Gbeenblatt. 
Chas.  a.  Cowen. 

P.  J.  KSLLY,  Jb. 

f.  c.  poucheb. 
William  Kennedy. 
Patbick  Gallaoheb. 
c.  cubtis  woodbuff. 

F.  J.  Ashfield. 
Abthdb  G.  Stone. 

Fob  Bbicklayebs'  Unions: 

No.  34,  James  McHale^  Gnairman. 
"      1,  James  B.  McNamee. 

"        3,  HiCHABD    B.    MOOBE. 

•*      4,  Thomas  A.  Platt. 

"         7.  JoSEPfi    DOODY. 

9,  d.  gundackeb. 

11,  William  Klein. 

"    29,  Alexandeb  McCabe. 

"      32,  WiLLLAM   R.   VEBOE. 

"  33,  Luke  A.  Bubke. 

"  36,  William  Geis. 

"  37,  Habby  O'Gbady. 

"  40,  J.  P.  Mendell. 

"  41.  J.  W.  Bailey. 

**  47,  Fbank  Lawleb. 

"  72,  Daniel  E.  Sullivaw. 


it 
<« 
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(ii)  new  york  atx  elevator  ccktstructors. 

[AcnaemoDt  terminating  dupute  of  April  1-9,  desoribed  in  Table  I,  p.[22,  and  chap.  Ill,  p.  77.] 

This  Agreement,  made  the day  of  April,  1904,  between 

of  the  City  of  New  York,  State  of  New  York,  party 

of  the  first  part,  and  The  Elevator  Constructor^  and  Milhoright^ 
Union  No.  1,  of  New  York  and  Vicinity,  a  voluntary  assooiation  of  more 
than  seven  persons,  acting  through  its  president,  Edward  Oliver,  and  his 
successors  in  office,  party  of  the  second  part: 

WITNESSETH,  That  in  consideration  of  the  mutual  promiseB  hereinafter 
contained,  the  parties  hereto  hereby  covenant  and  agree  as  follows: 

The  party  of  the  first  part  agrees  that  on  and  after  the  25th  day  of 
April,  1904,  all  workmen  in  the  employ  of  the  said  party  of  the  first  part^ 
outside,  either  on  repairs,  wrecking  or  new  work,  in  the  Borough  of  Man- 
hattan, City  of  New  York«  and  within  a  radius  of  26  miles  thereof,  shall  be 
members  of  the  Elevator  Ck)nstructors  and  Millwrights'  Union  No.  i;  of  New 
York,  and  shall  work  according  to  the  following  working  rules,  which  rules 
are  included  in  and  form  a  part  of  this  agreement. 

FiBST.  That  on  and  after  the  said  25th  day  of  April,  1904,  the  working 
day  shall  consist  of  eight  hours,  except  on  Saturday,  when  it  shall  consist 
of  four  hours.  Each  days'  work  of  eight  hours  is  to  be  performed  between 
the  hours  of  8  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  and  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  on 
Saturday  between  the  hours  of  8  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  and  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  said  working  days  shall  be  known  as  regular  time  of  44  hours  per 
week.  All  work  performed  between  the  hours  of  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
and  8  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  on  any  Sunday,  on  any  legal  holiday,  or  after 
12  o'clock  on  any  Saturday  shall  be  known  as  overtime,  and  shall  be  paid  for 
at  double  rate  of  regular  time.  All  overtime  to  commence  not  later  than 
9  o'clock  p.  M. 

*  Second.  The  regular  time  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  fifty-six  and 
one-quarter  (56i4)  cents  per  hour,  or  four  and  one-half  ($4.50)  dollars  per 
day  for  mechanics,  and  thirty-seven  and  one-half  (37%)  cents  per  hour,  or 
three  ($3)  dollars  per  day  for  helpers. 

TuiBD.  That  eight  hours  shall  be  carried  on  tally,  and  time  sheets,  and 
the  men  are  to  be  paid  for  any  fraction  of  a  day  at  the  rate  of  eight  hours 
per  day. 

FouBTH.  That  the  workmen  shall  be  paid  on  the  job,  or  at  the  office,  on 
the  time  of  the  party  of  the  first  part. 

Fifth.  That  the  number  of  helpers  on  any  job  shall  not  exceed  the  number 
of  mechanics. 

Sixth.  That  the  party  of  the  first  part  shall  supply  all  necessary  tools 
to  be  used  on  iron  work. 

Seventh.  That  all  workmen  working  outside  the  Boroughs  of  Manhattan, 
Brooklyn  and  the  Bronx,  or  the  cities  of  Hoboken  and  Jersey  City  shall  leave 
on  the  train  or  boat  nearest  to  8  o'clock  A.  ic.  Time  and  e^cpenses  to  be 
paid  by  the  party  of  the  first  part. 

Eighth.  That  the  party  oi  the  first  part  shall  have  the  privilege  of  em- 
ploying apprentices,  provided,  however,  that  the  number  of  such  apprentices 
shall  not  exceed  one  to  every  ten  mechanics  in  the  employ  of  the  party  of  the 
first  part.  No  apprentice  so  employed  shall  be  over  the  age  of  eighteen 
years  at  the  commencement  of  his  employment.    Each   apprentice  so  em- 
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ployed  shall  be  given  a  guarantee  of  one  year's  employment.  The  wages  of 
each  apprentice  shall  be  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  ($1.50)  per  day.  The 
initiation  fee  for  an  apprentice  shall  be  twenty  dollars  ($20).  This  amount 
shall  be  paid  to  the  union  when  he  takes  out  his  apprentice  card.  After  one 
year's  employment  each  apprentice  shall  take  out  a  helper's  card.  Each 
apprentice  shall,  at  the  time  of  taking  out  a  helper's  card,  pay  into  the 
union  a  sum  eqidralent  to  the  difference  between  the  initiation  fee  of  an 
apprentice  and  initiation  fee  of  a  helper,  the  amount  thereof  to  be  determined 
by  the  initiation  fees  in  force  at  the  time  of  his  taking  out  his  apprentice 
card. 

NnrrH.  That  the  party  of  the  first  part  further  agrees  that  the  party  of 
the  second  part  may  appoint  a  steward  upon  all  jobs  where  more  than  ten 
men  are  employed  by  the  party  of  the  first  part.  Such  steward  shall  have 
authority  to  ascertain  by  examination  or  otherwise,  that  all  men  employed 
1^  the  party  of  the  first  part  on  any  of  the  work  hereinafter  in  this  agree- 
ment set  forth  to  be  performed  by  the  party  of  the  second  part,  are  members 
of  the  party  of  the  second  part,  and  shall  have  authority  to  examine  the 
cards  of  the  members  when  necessary.  Such  steward  shall  perform  his 
duties  in  his  own  time,  and  must  in  no  way  permit  his  duties  as  steward 
to  interfere  with  his  duties  to  the  party  of  the  first  part  as  an  employee. 

The  parly  of  the  first  part  further  agrees  that  the  following  work  shall 
be  performed  only  by  the  Elevator  Constructors  and  Millwrights'  Union  No.  1. 
All  millwright  work  complete.  All  elevator  work  used  in  any  manner  for 
the  complete  and  safe  operation  of  the  elevator ;  the  assembling  of  all  elevator 
machinery,  to  wit:  all  hydraulic  parts,  steam,  electric,  belts,  compressed  air 
or  hand  power;  also  assembling  and  building  escalators,  the  assembling  of 
all  cars  complete,  putting  up  of  all  guides,  either  of  wood  or  iron,  the  setting 
of  all  tanks,  whether  pressure,  open  or  pit  tanks,  the  setting  of  all  pumps; 
where  pumps  arrive  on  any  job  in  parts  are  to  be  assembled  by  members  of 
the  said  union;  all  electric  work  connected  with  cars,  machinery  and  hoist- 
ways,  and  wire  from  switch  in  motor  room  to  contn^  in  accordance  with 
agreement  between  Electrical  Workers'  No.  3  and  Elevator  Constructors  and 
Millwrights'  Union  No.  1,  dated  July  28,  1902;  all  overhead  work  either  of 
wood  or  iron  and  necessary  blocking  under  same;  the  setting  of  all  templets, 
all  automatic  gates,  all  indicators  except  electrical,  all  foundations,  either  of 
wood  or  iron  or  concrete  that  would  take  the  place  of  masonry;  the  digging 
and  sinking  of  all  holes  and  setting  of  all  cylinders  and  pistons  for  plunger 
elevators;  the  lowering  and  handling  of  all  material  used  in  the  construction 
of  elevators  and  escalators;  the  care  of  all  pumps  and  running  of  all  tem- 
porary cars  in  buildings  in  course  of  erection. 

It  is  agreed  that  in  case  the  setting  of  pit  tanks,  automatic  gates  or  con- 
crete foundations  are  not  included  in  the  elevator  contract,  the  work  shall 
not  be  claimed  by  the  elevator  constructors  and  in  the  event  of  controversy 
with  any  other  trade  as  to  the  proper  jurisdiction  of  these  three  items,  the 
same  sluill  be  referred  to  Qeneral  Arbitration  Board  of  the  Building  Trades 
Employers'  Association  for  final  settlement  by  arbitration. 

The  party  of  the  second  part  agrees  to  work  for  the  party  of  the  first 
part  under  and  pursuant  to  the  working  rules  hereinbefore  set  forth  and 
forming  part  of  this  agreement. 

It  is  mutually  agreed  liy  the  parties  hereto  that  the  arbitration  plan 
adopted  at  a  conference  held  July  3,  1903,  between  the  Board  of  Governors 
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of  the  Building  Trades  Employers'  Association  and  the  representatiyee  of 
the  labor  unions^  with  explanatory  clauses  as  adopted  by  the  abore  joint  con- 
ferences on  July  9,  1903  (a  copy  of  which  is  hereto  attached),  is  hereby  made 
a  part  of  this  agreement  and  binding  on  all  parties  hereto. 

And  it  is  hereliy  mutually  agreed,  that  no  change  in  wages,  nor  in  the 
number  of  hours  constituting  a  day's  labor,  shall  be  asked  for  by  either 
party  unless  such  change  is  to  take  place  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1906; 
but  the  party  asking  for  such  change  shall  first  give  notice  to  the  other  party, 
in  writing,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  July  preceding  the  said  first  day  of 
January. 

No  discrimination  shall  be  made  against  any  member  of  the  said  union. 
All  oommuziications  intended  to  be  forwarded  to  the  said  union  by  the  party 
of  the  first  part  shall  be  sent  by  the  manager,  superintendent  or  other  execu- 
tive of  the  said  party -of  the  first  part. 

This  agreement  shall  continue  in  full  force  and  effect  from  the  25th  day 
of  April,  1904,  until  the  1st  day  of  Januaiy,  1906,  both  dates  inclusive. 

(13)    NEW  YORK  CITY  METALUC  LATHERS. 

[Agnement  entered  into  August  22,  between  the  Employing  Metal  Furring  and  Lathing 
AMOoiation  and  the  Metallic  Lathers'  Union  of  New  York  City  and  Vicinity,  terminating  in 
that  trade  the  dispute  begun  August  8  (see  Table  I,  p.  34  and  C^ap.  Ill,  p.  77).  The  contract 
provides  for  an  increase  of  50  cents  in  the  daily  wage-rate  on  May  1,  1905.] 

ABTICUB   1. 

Section  1.  That  the  party  of  the  first  part  agrees  that  on  and  after  August 
22,  1904,  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work.  That  double  time  shall  be 
paid  for  overtime,  also  Sundays  and  the  following  holidays:  January  Ist, 
February  12th  and  22d,  Decoration  Day,  July  4th,  Labor  Day,  Election  Day, 
Thanksgiving  Day,  Christmas  Day  and  Saturday  afternoons.  That  work  shall 
commence  at  8  o'clock  a.  m.  and  end  at  5  o'clock  p.  M.,  with  one  hour  for 
noon.  Noon  hour  may  be  curtailed  by  agreement  with  the  firm  and  the 
majority  of  the  men  on  the  job. 

§  2.  The  party  of  the  first  part  agrees  to  pay  a  minimum  scale  of  50  cents 
per  hour  for  all  work  done  by  members  of  the  party  of  the  second  part  in  this 
city  and  within  a  radius  of  25  miles  of  the  New  York  city  hall,  from  August 
22,  1904,  to  May  1,  1905,  and  thereafter  56^4  cents  per  hour  until  the 
expiration  of  this  agreement;  and  further  agrees  to  pay  all  foremen  50  cents 
per  day  more  than  the  minimum  rate.  The  said  foremen  must  be  members  of 
the  party  of  the  second  part. 

§  3.  The  party  of  the  first  part  agrees  to  allow  the  business  agent  of  the 
party  of  the  second  part  to  visit  all  jobs  at  all  times,  and  also  to  allow  a 
steward  on  each  job  who  shall  attend  to  the  business  of  the  party  of  tne  second 
part  without  expense  or  inconvenience  to  the  party  of  the  first  part. . 

§  4.  The  party  of  the  first  part  further  agrees  to  pay  members  of  the  party 
of  the  second  part  before  12  o'clock  noon  on  Saturday  of  each  wedc,  and  fur- 
ther agrees  to  pay  members  of  the  party  of  the  second  part  at  the  time  of  lay 
off  or  discharge.  If  men  are  not  paid  as  specified  above,  single  time  is  to  ooa- 
tinue  until  paid. 

§  5.  The  party  of  the  first  part  further  agrees  to  pay  traveling  expenses  of 
the  members  of  the  party  of  the  second  part  when  fare  is  more  than  10  cents 
per  day  from  the  borough  in  which  the  shop  of  the  party  of  the  first  part  is 
situated. 
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•§  6.  The  party  of  the  first  part  agrees  to  employ  none  but  members  of  the 
party  of  the  second  part  in  New  York  city  and  within  a  radius  of  26  miles 
from  New  York  city  hall,  or  men  acceptable  to  the  party  of  the  second  part, 
on  all  light  iron  construction,  furring,  bracket  work,  wire  and  metal  lath, 
comer  beads,  wire  and  metal  arches  or  plaster  board  partition  nailed  on  or 
set  in  studs  where  mortar  is  not  used  for  the  purpose  of  holding  or  reinforc- 
ing plaster,  cement,  concrete  or  other  plastic  material,  and  all  work  pertain- 
ing thereto.  All  metal  foundation  for  the  purpose  of  holding  or  reinforcing 
plaster,  cement,  concrete  or  other  plastic  material. 

ABncLB  2. 

Section  1.  The  party  of  the  second  part  agrees  to  perform  in  a  faithful  and 
workmanlike  manner  all  duties  required  of  them  by  the  party  of  the  first 
part. 

§  2.  It  is  mutually  agreed  that  there  shall  be  one  apprentice  for  each  shop, 
and  each  shop  shall  be  entitled  to  one  additional  apprentice  for  each  10  jour- 
neymen employed;  the  wages  per  day  to  be  $1.50  for  the  first  year,  $2  for 
the  second  year  and  $2.60  for  the  third  year.  The  said  apprentices  to  be 
bound  by  the  same  contract  as  now  exists  in  the  Metallic  Lathers'  Union  for  a 
term  of  three  years. 

§  3.  The  party  of  the  second  part  agrees  that  any  proposed  change  in  the 
wage  scale  of  this  district  shall  be  submitted  to  the  party  of  the  first  part  at 
least  six  months  prior  to  its  going  into  effect. 

§  4.  In  case  of  misunderstanding  between  the  parties  to  this  agreement, 
there  shall  be  two  persons  chosen  by  the  party  of  the  first  part  and  two  per- 
sons chosen  by  the  party  of  the  second  part  to  arbitrate  the  matter  in  dispute. 
In  case  no  decision  is  reached  a  fifth  person  shall  be  chosen  by  the  four  to  act 
as  umpire,  and  his  decision  shall  be  final  and  binding  on  both  parties.  Said 
decision  to  be  rendered  within  six  working  days.  Work  to  proceed  during 
arbitration;  but  no  article  in  this  agreement  shall  be  subject  to  arbitra- 
tion. 

§  5.  The  Joint  Arbitration  Flan  and  its  amendments  adopted  by  the  con- 
ference of  July  3  to  9,  1903,  by  the  unions  of  New  York  City  and  the  Building 
Trades  Employers'  Association  shall  be  a  part  of  this  agreement,  and  both 
parties  shall  be  governed  by  its  provisions.  This  agreement  shall  be  binding 
on  both  parties  from  August  22,  1904,  to  January  1,  1906,  and  shall  apply  to 
all  work  and  labor  furnished  within  a  radius  of  26  miles  from  New  York 
city  hall. 

(Z3)     TROT  CARPENTERS  {AmaloamaUS). 

An  Agreement,  entered  into  hy  the  Contracting  Carpenters^  Asaooiation  of^ 
Troy,  N.  T.,  of  the  first  part,  and  The  Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenieri 
and  Joiners  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  of  the  eeoond  part. 

Article  1.  Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work,  from  8  a.  m.  until 
.12  M.  and  from  1  p.  m.  until  5  p.  m.,  excepting  Saturday,  when  all  work  shall 
terminate  at  4  p.  M. 

Article  2.  The  minimum  rate  of  wages  shall  be  34  cents  per  hour,  47  hours 
per  week,  to  be  paid  on  or  before  4  pm.  Saturdays. 

Article  3.  All  carpenters  to  be  union  men. 

Article  4.  The  party  of  the  second  part  hereby  agrees  to  not  work  for  any 
parties  other  than  the  party  of  the  flrst  part  for  a  leas  sum  than  46  Cfait^ 
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for  regular  working  hours,  and  time  and  one-half  for  OTertinie>  md  double 
time  for  holidays  and  Sundays. 

Article  5.  Time  and  one-half  shall  be  paid  from  5  P.  M.  until  12  7.  M.,  and 
double  time  from  12  P.  M.  until  6  a.  m.,  except  Saturdays,  when  it  shall  be 
double  time  from  4  p.  M.  Saturday  until  8  A.  M.  Monday;  also  double  time 
for  the  following  holidays :  New  Years,  Decoration  Day,  Fourth  of  July,  Labor 
Day,  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas. 

Article  6.  All  differences  to  be  settled  by  arbitration  by  a  committee  of  three 
from  each  party  to  this  agreement,  in  case  the  above  committee  is  unable  to 
agree  th^  shall  select  a  citizen  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  as  arbitrator,  whose  decision 
shall  be  final  and  in  no  case  shall  work  cease  pending  the  decision. 

Ihese  agreements  shall  go  into  effect  May  1,  1904,  and  remain  in  force 
until  April  30,  1907. 

Ghables  Duncan, 
WnuAH  Gahfbeix, 

Contracting  Carpenters*  Committee —  J    Wiujam  Hatnbs 


^ 


.John  H.  Lee, 
Jakeb  MoOabb. 


John  F.  FIinn, 

^  TtPi^*^-  LasheBb 

Branch  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  oi' Carpenters  J    f^  jx  x^ 

and  Joiners  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Committee-  ^    Fred  ^^^, 

{  Altbxd  Datis. 

TRAVSPORTATION. 

(14)    DELAWARE  AND  HUDSON  RAILWAY  EMPLOYEES. 

[On  the  first  of  August ,  1904,  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Railroad  Company  put  into  force 
new  rules  and  schedules  of  wages,  which  the  compansr's  officials  had  adopted  by  agreement 
with  representatives  of  the  workmen's  unions.] 

(z4a)    Conductors  and  Trainmen. 
The  following  Are  the  Established  Rates  of  Wages  of  Conductors  and  Train- 
men and  the  Time  and  Mileage  upon  which  the  Wages  Are  Computed^  to 
Take  Effect  August  1,  1004: 

1.  One  hundred  (100)  miles  or  less  or  eleven  (11)  hours  or  leea  will  oon- 
stitute  a  day's  work.  Overtime  after  one  hundred  (100)  miles  run  or  eleven 
(11)  hours'  service  will  be  allowed  at  the  rate  of  one-tenth  (1-10)  ol  a  day 
or  ten  (10),  miles  per  hour.  When  the  mileage  allowance  exceeds  the  hourly 
allowance,  mileage  will  be  paid,  and  vice  versa.  Time  of  service  of  road 
crews  will  begin  one  ( 1 )  hour  before  time  marked  to  leave. 

Note. — This  rule  does  not  apply  to  passenger  service. 

PA68BN0EB  TBAIN  SERVICE. 

Per  month. 
Conductors — ^Montreal  runs  (as  at  present) $105 

(Conductors — ^Through  trains,  main  line  divisions  (as  at  present).  1(X> 

Conductors — ^Branch  lines  and  local  trains  (as  at  present) 05 

Conductors — Excursion  crews  and  extra  service,  all  divisions  (as 

at  present) 05 

Baggagemen 00 

Trainmen 55 
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Conductors  and  trainmen  running  to  Montreal  will  be  subject  to  special 
arrangements. 

Conductors  and  trainmen  on  passenger  runs  who  are  required  to  make  extra 
trips  will  be  allowed  one-half  day  for  seyenty-fiye  (76)  miles  or  less;  oyer 
seyenty-fiye  (75)  miles  and  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty  (160)  miles, 
one  day  will  be  allowed.  • 

Freiqut  Train  Sebvice. 

Per  mile. 

Conductors,  local  freight 3 .25  cents 

Conductors,  all  other  freight 3 .00     " 

Trainmen,  local  freight 2 .  25     " 

Trainmen,  all  other  freight 2 .  10 


(( 


Yabd  Service. 

Day  s»ervice,    Night  service 
per  month.        per  month. 

Conductors $70  00  $72  60 

Trainmen 60  00  62  60 

The  term  'Hrainmen,"  as  used  herein,  applies  to  flagmen,  baggagemen  and 
brakemen. 

2.  Where  men  are  employed  by  the  month  the  working  days  shall  constitute 
a  month,  and  extra  pay  at  the  same  rate  shall  be  allowed  for  Sunday  work 
when  required;  overtime  shall  be  computed  on  this  basis. 

3.  Men  who  are  called  and  report  for  duty  for  trains  subsequently  annulled 
will  be  allowed  one-fourth  (^4)  day;  if  held  five  and  one-half  (6^)  hours, 
one-half  (l^)  day's  pay  will  be  allowed,  and  stand  first  out;  if  held  longer 
than  five  and  one-half  (6%)  hours,  one  day's  pay  will  be  allowed,  and  the 
crew  will  stand  behind  other  crews  at  that  point. 

4.  Fifteen  (16)  minutes'  overtime  will  be  considered  as  half  an  hour;  forty- 
five  (45)  minutes  will  be  considered  as  one  hour. 

5.  Men  attending  court  or  coroner's  inquest  as  witnesses,  or  engaged  in 
any  other  work  assigned  to  them  by  the  company,  will  receive  pay  for  one 
hundred  (100)  miles  per  day  while  so  engaged,  except  in  case  of  those 
employed  on  regularly  scheduled  trains,  who  will  receive  the  mileage  and 
pay  which  they  would  have  received  in  ordinary  service,  together  with  neces- 
sary expenses. 

6.  Men  deadheading  on  passenger  trains,  under  orders,  will  be  allowed  one- 
half  iYt)  pay,  and  on  freight  trains  full  pay  for  the  service,  on  account  of 
which  they  deadhead,  ejccept  when  deadheading  for  service  of  five  days  or  over. 

7.  Men  on  switch  engines  will  be  allowed  one  hour  for  meal  between  the 
fifth  and  seventh  hours  from  time  of  starting  work.  If  required  to  work 
fifteen  (15)  minutes  of  the  meal  hour,  one  (1)  hour's  overtime  will  be 
allowed,  and  thirty  (30)  minutes  will  be  allowed  for  meal,  as  soon  as  possible. 

8.  Road  crews  doubling  hills  will  be  allowed  actual  mileage  at  the  rate  per 
mile  paid  on  the  train  doubling. 

9.  Conductors  and  trainmen  shall  receive  the  regular  compensation  for  run 
or  position  to  which  they  are  permanently  or  temporarily  assigned. 

10.  When  the  service,  as  reported  on  a  time  slip,  is  not  allowed,  the  slip 
wf  11  be  returned  with  the  reason  for  not  allowing  it. 

10 
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11.  A  roster  of  conductors  and  trainmen  on  each  division  will  be  bulletined 
and  will  be  renewed  as  often  as  necessary;  no  name  shall  appear  on  more 
than  one  roster. 

12.  Conductors  and  trainmen  will  be  promoted  in  accordance  with  seniority, 
providing  they  possess  the  requisite  qualifications;  if  they  fail  to  pass  the 
first  examination  they  will  be  given  a  second,  and  if  they  fail  on  the  second 
examination  they  will  be  given  a  third,  provided  the  three  examinations  are 
taken  within  nine  months.  Trainmen  so  qualifying  will  retain  all  roster 
rights.  The  line  of  promotion  will  be  from  trainman  to  freight  conductor  and 
frqm  freight  conductor  to  passenger  conductor. 

13.  Vacant  positions  will  be  advertised  within  ten  (10)  days  after  becoming 
vacant,  if  possible,  and  be  advertised  for  a  period  of  ten  (10)  days  on  the 
division  on  which  they  occur,  and  appointments  will  be  made  within  ten  (10) 
days,  if  possible,  in  the  order  of  seniority,  provided  the  oldest  applicant  in  the 
line  of  service  possesses  the  requisite  qualifications. 

14.  Men  declining  a  position  or  failing  to  make  application  therefor,  pro- 
viding such  a  position  is  not  a  promotion^  shall  retain  their  rights  on  the 
roster.  Men  who  are  employed  as  regular  passenger  conductors  on  the  Susque- 
hanna and  Pennsylvania  divisions  shall  have  preference  for  passenger  runs 
over  men  who  are  older  on  the  roster,  but  not  in  passenger  service. 

15.  When  more  than  one  vacancy  occurs,  conductors  or  trainmen  shall  have 
the  right  to  bid  on  all  such  vacancies,  stating  preference. 

16.  A  suitable  number  of  the  oldest  freight  conductors  and  trainmen  will  be 
designated  to  do  the  extra  passenger  work.  Men  who  refuse  this  extra  work 
forfeit  their  rights  to  passenger  service  to  men  younger  in  the  service  who 
do  accept. 

17.  When  a  regular  train  is  abandoned  or  crews  withdrawn,  conductors  and 
trainmen  affected  shall  have  their  choice  of  trains  according  to  their  rank  in 
service.  Men  so  displaced  will  have  the  same  privilege.  Conductors  of  trains 
withdrawn  may  be  assigned  to  extra  duty  as  conductors  in  rotation,  if  they 
so  desire. 

18.  Regular  positions  temporarily  vacant  for  thirty  (30)  days  or  more 
shall  be  given  to  the  oldest  men,  in  the  proper  line  of  service,  applying  for 
same.  If  vacant  less  than  thirty  (30)  days  the  positions  shall  be  given  to 
the  extra  men. 

19.  For  every  two  trainmen  promoted  to  the  position  of  conductor  one 
experienced  conductor  on  the  trainmen's  roster  will  be  re-empleyed  if  desirable. 

20.  Conductors  and  trainmen  living  within  one  mile  of  the  yard  will  be 
called  one  hour  before  required  for  duty,  except  that  men  on  trains  having  a 
fixed  leaving  hour  will  not  be  called  between  8  A.  M.  and  9  P.  M. 

21.  On  arrival  at  terminal  after  a  trip  of  fifteen  (15)  hours  or  more  con- 
tinuous service  men  will  be  allowed  ten  (10)  hours'  rest  if  desired,  except  in 
case  of  wrecks,  washouts  or  other  like  emergencies, 

22.  Men  on  scheduled  or  regularly  assigned  trains  will  not  be  called  for 
extra  service  on  their  layoff  when  spare  men  are  available. 

23.  All  unassigned  conductors  and  trainmen  will  be  run  first  in,  flrst  «ut, 
on  their  respective  divisions. 

24.  Conductors  or  trainmen  will  not  be  dismissed  or  suspended  from  the 
service  without  cause;  in  event  of  suspension  or  dismissal  they  will* have -the 
right,  within  ten    (10)    days,  to  refer  their  case,  by  written  etatemeiiti  to 
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the  division  superintendent.  As  soon  as  possible,  after  receipt  of  such  notice, 
their  case  will  be  given  a  thorough  investigation  by  the  proper  officers,  at 
which  they  will  have  the  right  to  be  present,  if  they  desire,  and  also  to  be 
accompanied  by  fellow-employees  of  their  choice.  In  case  th^  are  not  satis- 
fied with  the  result  of  such  investigation,  they  will  have  the  right  to  appeal 
their  case  to  the  general  superintendent.  In  case  the  suspension  or  dismissal 
is  found  to  be  unjust,  they  will  be  reinstated  and  paid  for  time  lost. 

25.  Conductors  or  trainmen  will  be  granted  leave  of  absence  as  soon  as 
possible  after  it  is  applied  for. 

26.  Conductors  and  trainmen  shall  be  exempt  from  coaling  engines  at 
terminal  stations. 

27.  When  business  is  light  the  work  will  be  equalized  between  men  on  regu- 
lar and  extra  crews,  as  far  as  practicable. 

28.  Effort  will  be  made  to  furnish  employment,  suitable  to  their  capacity, 
to  conductors  or  trainmen  who  are  injured  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty  or 
become  unable  to  perform  their  duty  on  account  of  failing  health. 

20.  Conductors  and  trainmen  shall,  if  they  so  desire,  upon  leaving  the  ser- 
vice, be  given  a  letter  signed  by  the  superintendent,  stating  the  nature  and 
time  of  their  service  and  the  reason  for  leaving. 

30.  This  agreement  of  rates  of  wages  and  rules  affecting  the  employment 
of  conductors  and  trainmen  supersedes  all  previous  rules  inconsistent  therewith. 

A.  J.  Stone,  General  Buperintendent. 

(x4b)    EnsinettB  aod  Fimnen. 

The  following  Are  the  Estdbliahed  Rates  of  Worgeg  of  Etiginemen  and  Fire- 
men  and  the  Time  and  Mileage  upon  which  the  Wages  Are  Computed,  to 
Take  Effect  August  1,  1904: 

1.  The  rates  per  day  are  fixed  for  an  actual  day's  run  of  one  hundred  (100) 
miles  or  less,  and  all  runs  over  one  hundred  (100)  miles  in  one  day  will  be 
paid  for  at  the  mileage  jates.  Eleven  (11)  hours  or  less  will  constitute  a 
day's  work,  the  time  and  mileage  to  be  computed  and  carried  out  separately 
for  each  day's  work.  Ten  (10)  miles  will  be  allowed  for  each  hour  after 
eleven  (11)  hours  consumed  in  making  one  hundred  (100)  miles  or  less. 

Enginemen. 

Cents  per  mile. 

Passenger  exigines 3.50 

Consolidation  freight  engines 4 .  00 

Other  freight  engines 8.60 

Switch   engines 3 .  60 

FiBEMEN. 

C«nt8  per  mile. 

Passenger    engines 2.10 

Consolidation  freight  engines 2 .  60 

Other  freight  engines 2 .  30 

Switch  engines -•«»'^«i»7t..* ••  •  • 2 . 20 

Mine  runs  to  be  classified  as  road  runs. 

Men  performing  the  regular  duties  of  a  hostler  will  receive  $2  per  day,  and 
will  be  allowed  overtime  pro  rata  after  twelve   (12)  hours  service.     Experi- 
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enced  enginemen  and  firemen  shall  be  given  preference,  as  far  aa  possible,  in 
the  employment  of  hostlers. 

2.  Time  of  service  will  commence  when  engineman  has  registered  one  hour 
before  leaving  time,  and  conclude  when  engineman  has  registered  on  time  sheet 
placed  in  engine  house  for  that  purpose. 

3.  Men  who  are  marked  and  report  for  duty  and  are  relieved  before  per- 
forming any  service  will  receive  one-fourth  (%)  day's  time  and  pay,  except 
when  they  receive  notice  before  leaving  their  home  that  their  train  is  annulled. 
If  one  (1)  hour's  work  or  more  is  done  in  getting  engine  ready  for  service, 
one-half  (V^)  day's  time  and  pay  will  be  allowed. 

4.  Men  attending  court  or  inquest  as  witnesses,  or  engaged  in  any  othor 
work  assigned  to  them  by  the  company,  will  receive  pay  for  one  hundred 
(100)  miles  per  day  while  so  engaged,  except  in  case  of  enginemen  and  fire- 
men employed  on  regularly  scheduled  trains,  who  will  receive  the  mileage  and 
pay  which  they  would  have  received  in  ordinary  service,  together  with  neces- 
sary expenses. 

5.  Men  employed  on  work  trains  or  engines  making  trial  trips  will  be  paid 
in  accordance  with  the  class  of  engines  they  may  be  running. 

6.  Men  required,  on  written  order  of  the  proper  officer,  to  deadhead  over 
any  portion  of  the  road,  on  company's  business,  will  be  allowed  one-half  (%) 
mileage  made  in  their  class  when  deadheading  on  passenger  trains,  and  full 
mileage  when  deadheading  on  freight  trains,  except  when  being  transferred 
for  service  of  not  less  than  five  (5)  days. 

7.  When  a  fireman  has  passed  all  examinations  satisfactorily  he  shall 
receive  a  certificate  of  promotion,  and  full  pay  for  service  as  an  engineman, 
in  accordance  with  the  above  schedule  of  rates. 

8.  Enginemen  and  firemen  running  on  mixed  trains,  consisting  of  freight, 
passenger  or  milk,  will  be  paid  at  freight  train  rates,  in  accordance  with  the 
type  of  locomotive  used. 

9.  When  firemen  are  required  to  act  as  hostlers  or  work  in  shops  they  will 
be  paid  at  road  rates. 

10.  Men  on  switch  engines  will  be  allowed  one  hour  for  meal  between  the 
fifth  and  seventh  hours  from  time  of  starting  work.  If  required  to  work 
fifteen  (16)  minutes  of  the  meal  hour,  one  (1)  hour's  overtime  will  be  allowed, 
and  thirty  (30)  minutes  will  be  allowed  for  meal  as  soon  as  possible. 

11.  When  the  service,  as  reported  on  a  time  .slip,  is  not  allowed,  the  time 
slip  will  be  returned  to  the  man  making  it  with  the  reason  given  for  not 
allowing  it. 

12.  Vacant  positions  will  be  advertised  within  ten  (10)  days  after  becom- 
ing vacant,  and  be  advertised  for  a  period  of  ten  (10)  days  on  the  divisi<m  on 
which  they  occur,  and  appointments  will  be  made  in  the  order  of  seniority 
within  (5)  days,  providing  the  oldest  applicant  possesses  the  requisite  qualifi- 
cations. 

13.  In  the  choice  of  runs  on  any  division  the  men  who  have  been  longest 
in  the  service  as  engineman  or  fireman  on  that  division  shall  have  the  prefer- 
ence, and  if  a  run  is  discontinued  the  engineman  and  fireman  fall  to  the  next 
run  held  by  a  junior  man. 

14.  All  regular  runs  or  engines  temporarily  vacant  for  thirty  (30)  days 
or  more  shall  be  given  to  the  oldest  engineman  or  fireman  applying  for  same. 
If  vacant  less  than  thirty  (30)  days  they  shall  be  given  to  the  extra  engine- 
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men  or  firemen.    This  rule  does  not  apply  to  the  Penn^lvaiiia  DiviBion,  wh«re 
the  present  practice  will  prevail. 

16.  All  unassigned  men  will  be  run  first  in^  first  out,  on  their  respective 
divisions. 

16.  Firemen  will  be  promoted  in  accordance  with  their  seniority,  and  if  thegr 
fail  to  pass  the  first  examination  they  will  be  given  a  second  examination,  and 
if  they  fail  on  the  second  examination  they  will  be  given  a  third  examination, 
providing  the  three  examinations  are  taken  during  a  period  of  nine  months. 
Firemen  so  qualifying  will  retain  all  roster  rights. 

17.  When  an  engine  becomes  disabled  from  any  cause  and  is  s^it  to  the 
shops  for  repairs,  the  engineman  and  fireman  will  be  assigned  to  another 
engine  to  run  in  its  stead,  if  there  is  an  extra  engine  available. 

18.  Enginemen  and  firemen  will  not  be  dismissed  or  suspended  from  the 
service  without  cause;  in  event  of  suspension  or  dismissal  they  will  have  the 
right,  within  ten  (10)  days,  to  refer  their  case,  by  written  statement,  to  the 
division  superintendent.  As  soon  as  possible  after  receipt  of  such  notice  their 
case  will  be  given  a  thorough  investigation  by  the  proper  <^cers,  at  which 
they  will  have  the  right  to  be  present,  if  they  desire,  and  also  to  be  accom- 
panied by  fellow  employees  of  their  choice.  In  case  they  are  not  satisfied  with 
the  result  of  such  investigation  they  will  have  the  right  to  appeal  their  case 
to  the  general  superintendent.  In  case  the  suspension  or  dismissal  is  foimd  to 
be  unjust,  they  will  be  reinstated  and  paid  for  time  lost. 

10.  Enginemen  and  firemen  will  be  called,  as  near  as  practicable,  two  hours 
before  scheduled  leaving  time,  except  that  men  on  trains  having  a  fixed  leav- 
ing hour,  will  not  be  called  between  8  A.  m.  and  9  p.  m. 

20.  After  completing  a  trip  of  fifteen  (16)  hours  or  more  continuous  service,, 
enginemen  and  firemen  will  be  alloweil  ten  (10)  hours'  rest  if  desired,  except 
in  case  of  wrecks,  washouts  or  o^her  like  emergencies. 

21.  Firemen  will  be  exempt  from  cleaning  all  brass,  inside  and  outside  of 
cabs,  painting  stacks,  front  ends  and  arches,  cleaning  out  flues  and  wiping  off 
tanks,  and  engines  below  foot-boards.  They  will,  however,  wipe  engines  above 
foot-boards. 

22.  Firemen  will  be  exempt  from  cleaning  fires  on  engines  at  terminals  and 
turning  points  where  men  are  now  provided  for  that  purpose. 

23.  Enginemen  will  not  be  required  to  adjust  wedges  where  men  are  now 
employed  for  that  purpose. 

24.  Enginemen  and  firemen  shall  be  exempt  from  coaling  engines  at  ter- 
minal points. 

26.  This  agreement  of  rates  of  wages  and  rules  affecting  the  emplc^yment 
of  enginemen  and  firemen  supersedes  all  previous  rules  inconsistent  therewith. 

A.  J.  Stonb,  General  Buperiwtendent, 

(Z4c)     Tekgrapbers. 

The  Belawabb  Ain>  Hudson  Coi£pany, 

Ofpicb  of  the  General  Bupbbiis  tendent, 

AT.BAWY,  N.  Y.,  August  1,  1904. 

The  following  rules  will  hereafter  be  observed  in  the  employment  of 
telegraphers : 

1.  Any  employee  required  to  telegraph  in  the  performance  of  hia  assigned 
duties  shall  be  considered  a  telegrapher. 
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2.  A  roster  of  telegraphers  will  be  prepared  for  each  operating  divisioiiy 
and  a  copy  of  same  furnished  to  each  telegraph  office.  This  roster  will  be 
revised  as  often  as  necessary. 

3.  All  employees  in  the  telegraph  service  will  be  regarded  as  in  line  of 
promotion,  advancement  depending  upon  faithful  discharge  of  duties  and 
capacity  for  increased  responsibility.  Where  ability  and  conduct  permit 
seniority  rules  will  govern. 

4.  Vacancies  or  newly  created  positions  will  be  advertised  as  promptly  as 
possible  by  circular  letter,  one  copy  to  be  mailed  to  each  telegraph  office  upon 
the  superintendent's  division.  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  elapse  of  ten 
(10)  days  the  vacancy  will  be  filled  under  the  terms  of  Rule  3. 

5.  A  telegrapher  declining  to  accept  promotion  will  not  forfeit  his  rights 
to  the  same  or  any  other  position  he  may  be  entitled  to  under  Rule  3  when  a 
vacancy  occurs  or  a  new  position  is  created. 

6.  A  telegrapher  accepting  a  position  under  Rule  4,  and  finding  it  to  be 
unsuitable,  will  have  the  same  right  as  other  telegraphers  in  bidding  for  the 
position  which  he  vacated  when  same  is  advertised. 

7.  Telegraphers  will  be  granted  leave  of  absence,  so  far  as  consistent  with 
good  service,  and  will  be  relieved  as  soon  as  possible  after  application  for  same 
is  made. 

8.  Telegraphers  transferred  to  new  locations  will  be  granted  free  transpor- 
tation thereto  for  themselves,  dependent  members  of  -their  families,  and  house- 
hold goods. 

0.  Twelve  (12)  consecutive  hours  or  less,  including  meal  hour,  will  consti- 
tute a  day's  work;  the  hours  of  service  to  be  arranged  to  suit  the  requirements. 

10.  After  one  year's  service,  telegraphers  working  (12)  hours  per  day 
seven  (7)  days  per  week  will  be  granted  one  (1)  day  off  per  full  month's 
service  without  loss  of  pay. 

11.  Overtime  will  be  allowed  for  all  hours  worked  in  excess  of  the  reg^ular 
established  hours  and  will  be  paid  for  pro  rata.  In  computing  overtime  less 
than  thirty  (30)  minutes  will  not  be  counted;  over  thirty  (30)  minutes  and 
less  than  sixty  (60)  minutes  will  count  as  an  hour.  Overtime  will  not  be 
allowed  unless  overtime  slips  are  mailed  to  the  proper  officer  immediately 
after  the  service  is  performed.  When  overtime  is  not  allowed,  as  per  slip, 
the  telegrapher  will  be  notified  as  soon  as  possible. 

Note. — Overtime  ■will  apply  only  to  time  made  in  the  performance  of  telegraph  work. 

12.  Telegraphers  summoned  to  telegraph  service  outside  of  regular  hours, 
after  being  excused  by  the  train  dispatcher  or  leaving  the  office  for  the  day, 
will  be  allowed  twenty-five  (25)  cents  per  hour  for  such  service;  the  minimum 
allowance  to  be  one  hour. 

13.  Telegraphers  attending  court,  or  other  business  for  the  company,  will 
be  paid  their  regular  rates  of  pay  per  day;  and  when  called  to  leave  home, 
necessary  expenses  will  be  paia. 

14.  Telegraphers  will  not  be  dismissed  or  suspended  from  the  service  with- 
out cause;  in  event  of  suspension  or  dismissal  they  will  have  the  right,  within 
ten  (10)  days,  to  refer  their  case,  by  written  statement,  to  the  division 
superintendent.  As  soon  as  possible  after  receipt  of  such  notice  their  case 
will  be  given  a  thorough  investigation  by  the  proper  officers,  at  which  they 
will  have  the  right  to  be  present,  if  they  desire,  and  also  to  be  accompanied 
by  fellow-employees  of  their  choice.    In  case  they  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
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result  of  such  inyestigatioh  th^  will  have  the  right  to  appeal  their  case  to 
the  general  superintendent.  In  case  the  suspension  or  dismissal  is  found 
to  be  unjust,  they  will  be  reinstated  and  paid  for  time  lost. 

15.  Extra  telegraphers  will  receive  the  same  compensation  as  the  persons 
they  relieve,  except  where  extra  men  are  paid  a  stated  monthly  salary.  Tele- 
graphers holding  regular  positions,  when  sent  to  work  in  other  o£Eioes  tempo- 
rarily, will  receive  no  less  compensation  than  their  regular  positions  entitle 
them  to. 

16.  Telegraphers  leaving  service  in  the  tel^^raph  department  to  accept  ser- 
vice in  other  departments  will  forfeit  their  seniority  after  an  absence  of 
ninety  (00)  days. 

17.  When  it  becomes  necessary  to  reduce  the  force  it  shall  be  the  practice^ 
as  far  as  possible,  with  due  regard  to  the  qualifications  of  the  men,  to  dis- 
miss the  youngest  men  in  the  service. 

A.  J.  Stone,  Qeneral  SuperifUendant. 

(Z5)     NEW  TORK  CENTRAL  AND  HUDSON  RIVER  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

(xsa)    Locomotive  Engineen. 

Agreement,  Rates  Paid  and  Usages  of  Locomotive  Engineers  on  New  York 

Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad. 

New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad. 

Grand  Cbntral  Station, 

New  York,  Nof?emher  16,  1903. 

Beginning  December  1,  1903,  the  following  will  be  the  rates  paid  locomotive 
engineers  for  running  locomotives  in  the  several  classes  of  service: 

Engineers'  Rates  of  Pay. 

All  classes  of  engines,  $3.60  per  day,  or  3  6-10  cents  per  mile. 

Eight- wheel  engines,  $3.65  per  day,  or  3  65-100  cents  per  mile. 

Classes  G2,  G3,  G4,  G5,  $4.20  per  day,  or  4  2-10  cents  per  mile. 

All  other  classes,  $4.10  per  day,  or  4  1-10  cents  per  mile. 

Switch  engines,  $3.60  per  day. 

Freight  rates  according  to  class  of  engine. 

Trains,  $3.65  per  day,  or  3  65-100  cents  per  mile. 

If  not  regularly  in  work-train  service,  $4.10  per  day,  or  4  1-10  cents  per 
mile. 

Main  line,  $3.60  per  day,  or  3  6-10  cents  per  mile. 

Pa.  Division — Road  rates  as  per  class  of  engine  in  freight  service. 

Road  rates  as  per  class  of  engine  in  freight  service  only. 

Shop  train,  $3.75  per  day,  or  3%  cents  per  mile. 

Switch,  $3.60  per  day. 

Twelve  hour8  to  be  a  day's  work,  one  hour  of  which  to  be  allowed  for 
meals. 

Overtime  on  shop  trains,  31^4  cents  per  hour. 

Overtime  on  switch  engines,  30  cents  per  hour. 

Running  "  ponies  "  will  be  classed  as  special  service  and  does  not  affect  an 
engineman's  rights  in  other  classes  of  service;  enginemen  leaving  that  service 
will  take  their  places  in  the  service  that  their  ages  as  enginemen  entitle 
them  to. 
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ASTICLBS. 

Article  1.  A  day's  run  to  be  100  miles  or  under,  time  and  mileage  to  be 
computed  and  carried  out  separately  for  each  calendar  day's  work,  unless 
otherwise  agreed  with  the  men. 

Article  2.  When  an  engine  is  used  in  passenger  service  the  engineman  will  be 
paid  passenger  pay.  When  it  is  used  in  freight  service  he  will  be  paid  freight 
pay.  When  an  engine  starts  in  freight  service  and  finishes  in  passen^r  ser- 
vice over  a  division,  the  engineman  will  be  paid  freight  pay  for  the  entire 
trip. 

Article  8.  On  all  runs  overtime  will  be  paid  on  a  basis  of  10  miles  per  hour, 
time  to  commence  30  minutes  after  registering  at  engine  house  and  end  when 
engine  is  delivered  at  point  designated  by  the  company;  this  not  to  apply  to 
pusher  and  switch  engines.  All  under  30  minutes  to  be  given  to  the  company; 
30  minutes  or  more  to  count  full  hour. 

Overtime  will  be  allowed  enginemen  on  switch  engines,  work  trains  and 
pushers  after  12  hours  and  30  minutes  at  standard  rates;  switch  enginemen 
to  register  where  practicable. 

Article  4.  Enginemen  in  passenger  service  will  be  paid  mileage  for  taking 
engines  to  and  from  engine  house,  to  turn  them,  unless  hostlers  are  provided 
for  that  purpose. 

Article  6.  Enginemen  running  helpers  between  West  Beneca,  East  Buffalo 
and  Batavia  will  be  considered  in  road  service. 

Article  6.  Enginemen  should  be  required  to  live  within  a  reasonable  calling 
limit,  and  when  they  reside  within  one  mile  of  engine  house  they  will  be 
called  not  to  exceed  two  hours  before  engine  is  scheduled  or  marked  to  leave. 

Article  7.  Enginemen  discharged  from  the  service  of  the  company  and  there- 
after re-employed  or  reinstated  shall  receive  the  same  rate  of  pay  they  were 
receiving  at  the  time  they  were  discharged. 

Article  8.  All  enginemen  hired  shall  receive  first-class  pay. 

Article  9.  Enginemen  will  be  paid  for  actual  time  lost  when  serving  as  wit- 
nesses for  the  company.  If  not  required  to  lose  time,  enginemen  will  receive 
100  miles  per  day  at  proper  rates. 

Article  10.  Enginemen  when  deadheading  over  a  division  by  orders  from 
proper  ofiicial  shall  receive  half  pay  for  such  deadheading,  and  when  they  do 
not  get  out  of  a  terminal  within  six  hours  after  arrival  on  such  deadhead 
trip,  and  have  done  no  other  work  on  that  calendar  day,  they  ahaU  receive 
one  day's  pay  at  proper  rates. 

Article  11.  Enginemen  will  be  furnished  monthly  or  quarterly  passes  over 
the  respective  divisions  on  which  they  are  employed. 

Article  12.  Enginemen  displaced  in  passenger  service  and  compelled  to  go 
into  freight  service  will  take  their  place  in  freight  service  that  their  aeoiority 
rights  would  entitle  them  to  on  list  as  enginemen,  they  to  be  first  men  called 
to  enter  passenger  service.  Failing  to  respond  they  will  lose  their  former 
rights  in  passenger  service.  Should  they  again  enter  passenger  service,  they 
to  be  the  youngest  men  in  that  service. 

Article  13.  Enginemen  in  road  service  asking  to  go  into  yard  service,  and 
allowed  to  do  so,  and  later  going  back  into  road  service,  the  time  they  were  in 
yard  service  will  be  taken  from  their  road  rights. 

Article  14.  If  an  engineman  is  incapacitated  for  road  service  he  shall  hold 
rights  in  yard  service  according  to  his  age  as  an  engineman.  This  will  not 
apply  to  men  taken  out  of  road  service  lor  disciplinary  reasons. 
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Article  15.  If  an  engineman  is  placed  in  yard  senrioe  by  the  company,  he 
shall  make  application  for  road  seryice  to  the  proper  official  in  writing  within 
one  year  or  forfeit  his  rights  to  road  service.  If  application  is  not  acknowl- 
edged by  the  proper  official  in  ten  days,  he  shall  make  another  application. 
Signing  or  bidding  for  a  run  shall  not  be  considered  as  making  application 
in  writing. 

Article  16.  Enginemen  displaced  from  regular  runs  through  no  fault  of  their 
own  shall  be  entitled  to  any  run  that  is  held  by  younger  men  in  their  line  of 
service.  Summer  runs  are  not  to  be  considered  as  regular  or  permanent  runs. 
Enginemen  bidding  in  summer  runs  can  not  go  back  upon  the  runs  they 
formerly  held  if  they  have  been  bid  in  by  older  men  in  the  service. 

Article  17.  When  a  question  arises  as  to  the  probable  length  of  time  an 
engineman  will  be  out  of  service  or  off  his  run: 

After  60  days  the  run  will  be  advertised  conditionally : 

First.  If  engineman  originally  holding  run  returns  to  work,  he  displaces  the 
man  who  bid  the  run  off  and  he  in  turn  takes  the  run  he  formerly  held,  and 
so  to  the  end  of  the  list,  each  man  going  to  the  run  he  formerly  held. 

Second.  When  it  is  known  that  the  original  holder  of  the  nm  is  permanently 
out  of  the  service,  the  run  will  again  be  advertised. 

Article  18.  If  an  engineer  gives  up  a  conditional  run  for  another  conditional 
run,  he  can  not  go  back  upon  the  nm  first  held  if  he  is  displaced  from  the 
second. 

If  an  engineman  goes  off  a  conditional  run  on  to  a  summer  run  and  summer 
run  is  taken  off,  he  can  not  go  back  upon  the  run  he  bid  off  conditionally. 

Article  19.  The  oldest  engineman  in  line  of  service  will  be  given  preference 
in  work  or  runs,  other  things  being  equal.  This  means  that  seniority  shall 
prevail  in  all  classes  of  service — as  passenger  service,  freight  service  and  yard 
service.  This  not  to  apply  in  passenger  service  where  there  are  no  regularly 
assigned  extra  passenger  enginemen  doing  passenger  work  only. 

Article  20.  Enginemen  held  in  readiness  for  service  on  Sunday  or  any  other 
day  and  not  used  will  be  allowed  a  day's  pay  for  each  twelve  hours  or  frac- 
tional part  thereof. 

Article  21.  Enginemen  called  for  service  and  not  used  and  sent  home  will  be 
allowed  a  day's  pay. 

Article  22.  Enginemen  will  be  given  a  chance  to  defend  themselves  against 
charges,  and  in  holding  investigations  superintendents  will  be  careful  to  get 
all  the  information  possible,  and  hold  investigations  as  soon  as  practicable; 
enginemen  not  to  be  taken  out  of  the  service  until  after  the  investigation.  If 
enginemen  are  suspended  and  afterward  found  innocent,  they  will  be  paid  for 
lost  time. 

Article  ^3.  Enginemen  suspended  will  be  notified  of  cause  and  length  of 
suspension. 

Article  24.  Where  enginemen  are  interested  they  will  be  allowed  to  choose 
some  engineman  in  good  standing  to  represent  them  on  boards  of  investigation 
if  they  so  desire. 

Article  25.  Enginemen  after  completing  trip  taking  over  12  hours  and  less 
than  18  hours  will  be  allowed  9  hours*  rest.  If  over  18  hours  on  trip,  12 
hours  will  be  allowed  for  rest. 

Article  26.  The  number  of  enginemen  in  service  will  be  kept  at  the  lowest 
possible  limit  necessary  to  perform  the  work,  and  when  reductions  are  made 
in  the  force  the  youngest  men  in  the  service  will  be  taken  off  first. 
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Article  27.  The  company  will  furnish  hostlers  and  inspectors  at  all  ter- 
minals. 

Article  28.  Pooled  and  extra  enginemen  will  be  mn  first  in  first  out;  except 

where  there  are  no  extra  passenger  enginemen  the  oldest  pooled  or  extra 
enginemen  shall  be  entitled  to  the  extra  passenger  work. 

Article  20.  Where  enginemen  are  pooled  in  slow  freight  service  there  will  be 
a  regular  pool  and  extra  list. 

Article  30.  Superintendents  will  give  to  all  enginemen  opportunity  to  ascer- 
tain their  age  and  rank  in  service;  a  list  shall  be  placed  in  the  principal 
engine  houses  giving  age  in  service,  and  shall  be  renewed  once  each  year. 

Article  31.  Enginemen  will  be  given  the  refusal  of  such  positions  as  road 
foreman  of  engines  and  engine  dispatchers. 

Article  32.  When  enginemen  are  assigned  to  regular  runs  or  engines,  in  case 
engine  is  held  in  for  repairs  another  engine  will  be  furnished  in  place  thereof 
when  practicable,  so  that  regular  man  will  not  lose  the  time. 

Article  33.  When  the  service  as  reported  on  the  time  slip  is  not  allowed,  the 
engineman  making  it  will  be  notified  of  change,  with  reason  given  for  not 
allowing  it,  as  soon  as  practicable. 

Article  34.  Enginemen's  rights  will  commence  from  the  first  day's  running  a 
locomotive  nfter  their  promotion. 

Article  35.  On  the  Mohawk  and  Western  divisions  enginemen  who  were 
formerly  employed  on  the  West  Shore  will  be  given  their  place  according  to 
age  and  rank  in  the  service,  except  that  regular  trains  that  are  now  assigned 
to  them  will  not  be  taken  from  them. 

Article  36.  The  engines  in  New  York,  known  as  ''dummy"  engines,  are 
classed  as  switch  engines  and  enginemen  receive  standard  pay. 

Article  37.  Enginemen  in  switch  service  who  desire  to  do  so  may  arrange 
to  work  week  about  day  and  night. 

Article  38.  All  engines  shall  be  furnished  back  curtains  at  all  times,  and 
side  curtains  from  November  1st  to  May  1st. 

Article  39.  After  January  1,  1004,  no  question  as  ho  rights  will  be  enter- 
tained if  of  more  than  two  years'  standing. 

Article  40.  Switch  engines  in  Salina  yard  shall  be  manned  by  Rome,  Water- 
town  and  Ogdensburg  men. 

Article  41.  !Lngin^men  will  be  paid  actual  extra  mileage  for  helping  or 
doubling  hills  or  going  for  water  outside  of  water  limits  or  going  for  coal, 
but   should   be  mndcrstood   to   ispply   only   where   total   mileage   exceeds    100 

miles. 
Article  42.  Enginemen  on  pushers  at  Byron,  Fairport,  Lyons,  Clyde,  Whiskey 

Hill,  Canaseraga,  Oneida,  Schenectady,  Albany  and  Rensselaer  will  be  classed 

as  switch  enginemen  as  to  rights. 

Article  43.  Switch  enginemen  will  be  given  one  hour  for  meals,  commencing 
between  11.30  and  1.30  in  day  or  night  service,  and  if  required  to  work  15 
minutes  or  over  of  the  hour,  they  will  be  allowed  pay  for  the  hour;  but  if 
not  allowed  to  go  until  after  1.30  in  day  or  night  service  they  will  be  paid 
for  the  hour  and  allowed  30  minutes  for  meals. 

Article  44.  All  vacant  or  new  runs  shall  be  posted  on  bulletin  boards  on  the 
division  or  district  in  which  they  occur,  bids  to  close  in  not  more  than  ten 
days;  then  the  oldest  engineman  bidding  shall  be  assigned  to  it  within  five 
days  from  time  bidding  closes. 
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Article  46.  Enginemen  set  back  firing  owing  to  falling  off  of  bucdnees  will  be 
placed  as  soon  as  possible  on  runs  their  age  would  entitle  them  to;  their 
record  in  the  latter  case  will  be  included  as  enginemen. 

J.  P.  BsADnsLD,  Qeneral  Buperintendeni, 

(X5b)     Trainmen  and  Yardmen. 

Ifeu)  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  BaUroad  Oompa/nyt  Rates  of  Fo/y  and 
Rules  for  Trainmen  and  Yardmen.    Effective  January  I,  1903. 

New  Yobk«  December  20,  1902. 
To  Division  Superintendents: 

Oeittlemen:    Beginning  January  1,  1903,  the  following  changes  in  rates  of 

pay  for  road  brakemen  and  yard  conductors  and  brakemen,  and  arrangements 

for  handling  same,  will  be  in  effect.    Please  see  that  the  practice  conforms 

to  it. 

PASSENGER  SERVICE. 

Amount  Maximum    Rate  per 
Position.  per  month,    miles.         mile. 

Through  runs  between  New  York  and  Buffalo: 

Rear  trainman  $75  00  9,000  .008 1-3 

Forward  trainman 70  00  9,000  .007  7-9 

Through  trainman 77  00  9,000  .008  6-9 

Through  runs  between  Weehawken  and  Buf- 
falo, trains  19  and  4,  1  and  2,  3  and  4,  1  and 
2,  3  and  20: 

Trainmen T 70  00     8,600     .0081 

Baggagemen 75  00     8,600     .0087 

Trainmen 60  00     7,800     .0077 

(These  are  flat  rates  and  are  to  be  paid  each  month  for  filling  the  schedule.) 
Through  runs  between  Weehawken  and  Syracuse,  trains  5  and  6: 

Rear  trainman $62  50     6,000     .0104 

Forward  trainman 57  50     6,000     .0096 

i 

Mohawk  aitd  Malone. 

« 

Utica  and  Montreal,  trains  655  and  654 : 
Trainmen 70  00     7,600     .0091-3  | 

Saranac  Branch:  ' 

Trainmen 60  00     3,000     .02  i 

Baggagemen 60  00     3,000     .02 

Herkimer  milk  train : 
T*rainmen 60  00     4,500     .01 1-8 

Westebn  Division. 
Lyons  an^.  Rochester: 

Trainmen 55  00     5,500     .01 

Baggagemen 55  00      5,500     .01 

Auburn  road,  Canandaigua  and  Falls  road, 
Falls  road,  Syracuse  and  Buffalo: 

Trainmen 57  75     5,500     .0105 

Baggagemen 67  75      6,500     .0106 
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Amount  Mazimum   Bate  per 
Position.  per  month,     miles.        mile. 

West  Shore,  trains  9  and  18: 

Baggagemen $67  60     5,600     .0106 

Trainmen 56  00     6,500     .01 

RivEB  Division. 

Weehawken  and  Haverstraw: 
Trainmen 62  00      6,600     .0096 

Weehawken  and  Newburgh: 
Baggagemen 66  00     6,600     .0102 

Weehawken  and  Albany,  trains  9  and  18,  11 
and  12: 
Trainmen 60  00     6,000     .01 

Weehawken  and  Kingston,  trains  24  and  25: 
Baggagemen 60  00     6,000     .01 

Short  Runs. 

Weehawken    and    Haverstraw,    Kingston    and 
Albany,  Albany  branch.  New  Jersey  Junction : 

Trainmen 52  00     3,600     .016 

Baggagemen 66  00     3,600     .016 

Wallkill  Valley: 

Trainmen 66  00     5,000     .011 

Baggagemen T 56  00     6,000     .011 

Hablem  Division. 
New  York  and  Pawling: 
Trainmen 62  60      4,000     .0131 

Mohawk  Division. 


% 


Syracuse  and  Little  Falls : 
Forward  trainmen 56  00     6,000     .011 

Albany   and   Syracuse,   West   Shore,   trains   9  * 

and  18: 

Baggagemen 60  00     6,600     .0109 

Trainmen 66  00     5,500     .01 

Pennsylvania  Division. 

Lyons  and  Corning,  Cherry  Valley  branch $66  00 

Pine  Creek 60  00 

Beech  Creek,  main  line 67  60 

Rome,  Watebtown  and  Oqdensbubq  Division. 

Baggagemen. 

Constructive 
mileage 
Trains  Between  per  day. 

110  and  111,  Oswego  and  Falls 200 

1-12  and  4-3,  Massena  Springs  and  Syracuse 200 

47-7-8-48,  Massena  Springs  and  Utica 200 
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CkinstruotiTe 

TraJnB  Between  per  day. 

71  to  78,  Cape  Vincent  and  Watertown 200 

537  to  622,  Utica  and  Ogdenaburg 200 

602-607,  Utica  and  Watertown 200 

64-61,  Ogdensburg  and  DeKalb  Junction 200 

Trainmen. 

110-111,  Oswego  and  Falls 200 

201  to  212,  Richland  and  Rochester 236 

101  to  104,  Buffalo  and  Rochester 236 

116-117,  Buffalo  and  Waterport 200 

Phoenix,  Oswego  and  l^acuse 200 

7  to  8,  l^acuse,  Oswego  and  Richland 200 

47-7-8-48,  Massena  Springs  and  Utica 200 

637  to  622,  Utica  and  Ogdensburg 200 

Spcgial  Rates  tob  Pabsbngeb  Trains. 

In  excursion  passenger  service,  200  miles  at  1  cent  per  mile  will  be  allowed 
as  a  day's  pay  for  12  hours;  over  12  hours,  20  miles  per  hour  will  be  allowed. 
Trainmen  will  be  allowed  half  time  for  deadheading  on  extra  work. 

FREIGHT  SERVICE— THROUGH  FREIGHT  SERVICE. 

Hudson,  Mohawk  and  Wbstbbn  I>insioN8. 

Slow  -freight  brakemen 018    per  mile. 

Fast  freight  brakemen 0176  per  mile. 

(Trains  haying  high-class  business,  merchandise,  stock  and  beef,  or  that 
require  preferred  movement,  are  considered  fast  freights.) 

RivEB  Division. 

Freight  brakemen 0176  per  mile. 

(100  miles  or  less  to  be  considered  100  miles.  All  over  100  miles  to  be  paid 
pro  rata.  This  does  not  apply  to  the  .Rome,  Watertown  and  Ogdensburg 
division,  where  10  hours  or  less  constitute  a  day. 

Western  Division. 

Local  pickup  and  drop  brakemen  to  remain  as  at  present.  DeWitt  and 
Lyons  trains  to  receive  160  miles  per  round  trip,  including  the  time  crew  has 
at  Lyons,  slow  freight  pay.     Newark  and  Dewitt  trains  same  basis. 

Mohawk  Division. 

Local  pickup  and  drop  train  brakemen  that  run  over  the  entire  divisi<m 
are  to  receive  slow  freight  pay. 

All  other  local  and  pickup  and  drop  train  brakemen  to  remain  as  at 
present.  Brakemen  running  between  Frankfort  and  New  York  Mills  and 
extra  brakemen  running  between  Ravena  and  Hoffmans  to  be  classed  as  local 
pickup  and  drop  trains  and  receive  same  pay,  .0164  cent  per  mile. 

Mohawk  and  Mai/)ns. 

Local  brakemen  to  receive  $2.31  per  day  on  mileage  basis,  .0164  cent  per 
mile,  160  constructive  miles  per  day. 
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Hudson  Division. 

A  P  4  and  P  A  3  to  be  classed  as  continuous  trip  and  paid  slow  freight  pay. 
All  other  local  and  pickup  and  drop  trains  to  remain  as  at  present. 

Harlem  Division. 
All  local  pickup  and  drop  trains  to  remain  as  at  present. 

Pennsylvania  Division. 

Through  freight  flagmen 022    per  mile 

Through  freight  brakemen 02      per  mile 

\»  ay  freight  flagmen 0225  per  mile 

Way  freight  brakemen 0216  per  mile 

Trains  running  between  Oak  Grove  and  Newberry  Junction  are  to  be  con- 
sidered local  trains  and  paid  as  such. 

RoME^  Watertown  and  Ogdensbukg  Division. 

Through  freight  brakemen  $2.00  per  day. 

Way  freight  brakemen  $2.16  per  day. 

Trains  151  and  152  to  be  allowed  overtime  after  12  hours  and  30  minutes 
after  leaving  time  of  train  161. 

General  rates  and  overtime  arrangements: 

All  regular  work  train  brakemen  will  be  allowed  pay  when  held  on  duty 
Sundays  and  holidays.     Overtime  after  12  hours  and  30  minutes. 

Brakemen  called  for  extra  work  trains  to  be  paid  local  freight  rates.  . 

Brakemen  exclusively  in  gravel  train  service  will  be  paid  slow  freight 
rates. 

Overtime  will  be  allowed  on  basis  of  10  miles  per  hour^  time  to  com- 
mence from  the  time  called  for,  providing  the  brakemen  is  on  hand  at  that 
time,  and  continue  until  relieved,  all  under  30  minutes  to  be  given  to  the 
company,  oi  minutes  or  more  to  count  full  hour.  Overtime  on  local  pickup 
and  drop  trains  that  are  paid  by  the  mile  is  to  be  paid  pro  rata  on  basis 
of  10  miles  per  hour;  that  is,  overtime  for  each  hour  is  to  be  one-tenth  of 
the  rate  for  10  hours  pay;  where  overtime  begins  at  10  hours  and  30  minutes, 
and  the  rate  is  by  the  day,  the  overtime  allowance  per  hour  is  to  be  one- 
tenth  of  the  day's  rates. 

Abitolbs. 

When  trainmen  on  main  line  do  not  make  2,600  miles  in  extra  freight 
service  or  26  days  on  the  Mohawk  and  Malone,  Home,  Watertown  and  Ogdens- 
burg  and  Pennsylvania  divisions,  the  number  of  men  in  the  service  will  be 
reduced  beginning  with  the  youngest  men  regardless  of  runs.  Men  reduced 
under  this  rule  will  retain  their  rights  and  seniority.  This  does  not  apply 
to  men  discharged. 

Trainmen  will  be  in  line  for  promotion  to  conductors  depending  upon  their 
ability  and  fitness  to  assume  increased  responsibility,  and  shall  be  given 
preference  in  runs  according  to  seniority  and  ability. 

Trainmen  will  not  be  disciplined  or  discharged  from  the  service  of  the 
company  without  just  cause,  and  when  disciplined  will  be  given  a  prompt 
hearing  within  five  days  if  practicable  and  if  found  blameless,  their  record 
will  remain  as  previous  thereto  and  they  will  be  paid  for  lost  time. 
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Trainmen  running  over  the  road  light  with  engine  and  caboose  are  to  be 
allowed  full  mileage.  When  more  than  one  crew  is  sent  in  one  train,  the  first 
out  will  have  charge  of  the  train  and  receive  full  mileage.  Deadhead  train- 
men will  be  allowed  haiftime  and  stand  first  out  in  regular  order  on  arrival. 
Trainmen  deadheading  on  freight  trains  will  receive  full  mileage,  and  on 
passenger  trains  half  mileage. 

When  trainmen  are  used  as  pilots  they  shall  receive  conductor's  pay. 

Trainmen  summoned  as  witnesses  for  the  company  in  courts  or  similar 
service  shall  receive  their  stated  rates  of  wages  while  in  attendance. 

When  r^[ular  trainmen  are  required  to  tend  switches,  watch  crossings  or 
do  any  other  work  outside  of  their  r^[ular  assigned  work,  they  shall  receive 
their  regular  rates  of  pay. 

When  two  or  more  classes  of  service  are  performed  on  one  trip,  the  rate 
of  pay  allowed  will  be  that  for  which  the  greater  number  of  hours  service  is 
performed;  if  the  greater  number  of  hours  service  is  on  freight  work  they 
will  be  paid  freight  pay,  if  the  greater  number  of  hours  service  is  on  pas- 
senger work  they  will  be  paid  passenger  pay. 

Trainmen  required  to  remain  on  duty  on  arrival  at  terminal  shall  be 
allowed  continuous  time. 

Trainmen  called  and  not  used  shall  be  allowed  one  day's  pay  and  stand  last 
ont. 

Trainmen  shall  be  required  to  report  for  duty  30  minutes  before  leaving 
time  and  if  required  to  be  on  duty  before  that  time,  they  shall  be  paid  extra 
compensation. 

Trainmen  will  be  advised  in  writing  when  time  is  not  allowed  as  per  time 
slip,  and  reasons  stated. 

New  runs  and  vacancies  in  passenger  and  freight  will  be  bulletined  when 
created  and  advertised  ten  days  before  being  filled  permanently.  Declining  a 
run  will  not  affect  seniority.  Run  to  be  given  to  the  oldest  bidder  providing 
all  things  are  equal. 

Roadmen  have  no  seniority  rights  in  yards,  nor  yardmen  on  the  road. 

Trainmen  will  not  be  required  to  go  out  without  sufficient  rest,  but  in  no 
case  will  more  than  ten  hours  be  allowed. 

Trainmen  required  to  change  their  runs  and  by  the  change  required  to 
move,  family  will  be  moved  free  of  charge  and  household  goods  will  be  moved 
at  nominal  charge,  on  application  to  proper  official.  When  roadmen  are  em- 
ployed in  yard  service  they  will  be  paid  yard  pay.  Unless  otherwise  arranged, 
trainmen  in  through  freight  service  not  assigned  to  regular  runs  will  run  first 
in  first  out. 

Trainmen  shall  be  required  to  live  within  a  reasonable  calling  limit,  and 
when  they  reside  within  one  mile  of  the  yard,  will  be  called  not  to  exceed  two 
hours  before  the  time  "  called  for."  Men  on  regular  runs  leaving  between 
7  A.  M,  and  10  P.  m.  will  not  be  called.  Any  conductor  making  complaint 
against  a  trainman  to  superintendent  or  trainmaster,  which  will  result  in 
discipline,  will  make  same  in  writing  over  his  signature,  unless  it  is  taken 
down  by  a  stenographer. 

When  a  trainman  leaves  the  service  of  the  company  of  his  own  accord,  he 
is  out  of  the  service  of  the  company  and  the  question  of  his  re-employment  is 
a  matter  for  consideration  the  same  as  the  employment  of  any  other  man. 

Trainmen  promoted  to  official  positions  will  retain  their  seniority. 
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Trainmen  leaving  the  servioe  to  go  into  clerical  positions  will  lose  their 
righto  in  train  sendee. 

All  other  rates  of  pay  and  practices  not  changed  as  above  will  remain  as  at 
present. 

Tabd  Rates. 

New  York  (including  Thirty- third  street,  Sixty-fifth  street,  Weehawken  and 
Mott  Haven) : 

Night  conductors $0.26 

Day  "  24 

Night  brakemen .  226 

Day     " 216 

Albany  passenger  yard: 

Night  brakemen 10.21 

Day  "         20 

Albany  freight  yard  and  West  Albany: 

Night  conductors $0,246 

Day  "         236 

Night  brakemen .  226 

Day     "    216 

Dewitt,  Ravena,  Syracuse,  Rochester,  Newark,  Ck>ming,  Newberry  Junction, 
Jersey  Shore,  Clearfield,  Suspension  Bridge,  Niagara  Falls,  Utiea,  Lyons 
and  Tonawanda: 

Night  conductors $0.24 

Day  "  23 

Night  brakemen .  206 

Day  •*         19 

Newburgh,  Kingston,  Troy  and  Schenectady: 

Night  conductors $0 .21 

Day  "  20 

Night  brakemen .19 

Day  "         18 

Frankfort : 

(conductors $0.20 

Brakemen    .18 

Amsterdam,  Herkimer,  Rome,  Oneida  and  St.  Johnsville: 

Brakemen $0.17 

(Brakeman  on  the  Oneida  switcher  who  goes  to  Canastota  in  charge  of  the 
engine  is  to  be  paid  $0.18.) 

Fonda,  Auburn,  Geneva,  Canandaigua,  Batavia  and  Lockport: 

Conductors .^    $0.18 

Brakemen    .17 

Oswego,  Carthage  and  Ogdensburg: 

Conductors $0 .  19 

Brakemen    .18 

Watertown  and  Rensselaer: 

Night  conductors $0.20 

Day  "         19 

Night  brakemen 19 

•   Day  "  18 
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iNorwood: 

Conductors $0. 186 

Brakemon .  176 

Charlotte : 

Conductors $0.19 

Brakemen    ^ .17 

Poughkeepaie: 

Night  conductors $0.19 

Day  « 18 

Night  brakemen .18 

Day  "         17 

Yonkers : 

Conductors  $76 .00 

Brakemen    19 

Hudson : 

Conductors $75 .  00 

Brakemen    .17 

Yardmen  on  switch  engine  at  High  Bridge  are  to  be  paid  overtime  when 
it  is  worked. 

Viaduct,  Munson: 

Brakemen    $0. 18 


Hawk  Run,  Patton,  Antrim  and  Tupper  Lake: 

Conductors $0,205 

Brakemen    .18 

General  Yard  Articles. 

The  rules  for  trainmen  will  govern  yardmen  where  they  apply.  The  rights 
of  yardmen  shall  be  confined  to  their  respective  yards.  Promotion  and  right 
to  preferred  engines  shall  be  according  to  seniority  and  ability.  The  line 
of  promotion  shall  be  from  night  to  day  positions. 

Yardmen  working  on  12-hour  basis  shall  receive  a  minimum  allowance  of 
6  hours  and  for  6  hours  or  over,  one  day  or  12  hours  to  be  allowed,  including 
one  hour  for  meals.  When  regular  yardmen  are  required  to  attend  to 
switches,  watch  crossings  or  do  any  work  other  than  their  regular  assigned 
Oulies  they  shall  receive  regular  pay. 

Crews  working  one-half  day  shift  and  one-half  night  shift  shall  receive 
night  pay. 

When  yardmen  are  called  for  service  and  do  not  work  they  shall  receive 
their  respective  rates  per  hour  for  the  time  held,  with  a  minimum  allowance 
of  half  a  day.  One  hour  for  meals  will  be  allowed  between  the  hours  of 
11.30  A.  M.  and  1.30  P.  m.  and  11.30  p.  m.  and  1.30  a.  m.,  and«  ;f  necessary 
to  work  during  the  time  specified,  25  minutes  will  be  allowed  for  meals  and 
one  hour  additional  pay. 

This  will  also  apply  to  mine  runs  on  the  Pennsylvania  division.  General 
yardmasters  shall  notify  in  writing  or  in  person  all  parties  interested  when 
time  is  not  allowed  as  per  time  slip,  giving  reasons  for  same. 

It  is  not  desired  that  engines  be  used  any  unreasonable  time  in  switch 
•enrica  when  they  are  not  properly  equipped  with  foot  boards  and  grab  irons. 

11 
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All  other  rates  of  pay  and  practice  for  yards  not  changed  as  above  will 
remain  a»  at  present.  Yours  truly, 

A.  H.  Smith,  General  Superintendent. 

U6)     ALBANY-TROY  STREET  RAILWAY  EMPLOYEES. 

Memorandum  of  Agreement  between  the  United  Traction  Company,  whose 
principal  place  of  business  is  at  the  City  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  party  of  the 
first  part,  and  Divisions  132  and  148  of  the  Amalgamated  Association 
of  Street  and  Electric  Railtcay  Employees  of  America,  parties  of  the 
second  part,  witnesseth: 

That  the  party  of  the  first  part  declares  its  intention  to  treat  all  its 
employees  fairly;  to  pay  them  adequate  wages  for  services  rendered;  to 
so  regulate  the  hours  of  service  as  to  conserve  the  health  and  happiness 
of  its  employees  and  their  families;  to  require  extra  work  only  when  the 
necessities  of  its  patrons  demand  extra  cars  or  extra  service,  but  in  no 
event  to  require  service  beyond  what  is  fair  and  reasonable;  to  remedy 
any  mistakes  made  by  its  superintendents,  assistant  superintendents,  or 
others  in  charge  of  employees,  as  soon  as  attention  is  called  to  same,  and 
generally  to  so  conduct  its  business  of  operating  a  great  street  railway 
system  as  to  secure  pleasant  and  remunerative  employment  for  its  operating 
force  and  convenient  and  safe  transportation  for  its  patrons. 

The  parties  of  the  second  part  declare  it  to  be  their  intention  to  rendef 
faithful  service  in  the  respective  positions  to  which  they  may  be  assigned; 
to  obey  all  rules  of  the  party  of  the  first  part,  and  generally  to  cooperate 
with  the  party  of  the  first  part  in  making  their  relations  mutually  agree- 
.ible  and  profitable. 

Now,  therefore,  in  order  to  guide  them  in  carrying  out  the  foregoing 
intentions,  tlipy  have  mutually  agreed  as  follows: 

FiJiST.  The  party  of  the  first  part  will  recognize  and  treat  with  its  em- 
ployers, or  with  any  committee  of  its  employees,  when  they  desire  to  be 
heard  in  relation  to  any  grievance. 

StcoND.  The  wages  of  motormen,  conductors,  linemen  and  pitmen  shall 
be  at  the  rate  of  twenty  (20)  cents  per  hour,  and  the  wages  ot  pitmen's 
helpers  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  seventeen  and  one-half  (17Vi)  cents  per 
hour.  The  wages  of  operators  in  transformer  houses  will  be  at  the  rate 
of  twenty -two  and  one-half  (22%)  cents  per  hour  and  the  wages  of  assist- 
ants in  transformer  houses  at  the  rate  of  seventeen  and  one-half  (17*^) 
cents  per  hour.  Flagmen,  switchmen  and  sandmen  shall  be  paid  at  the  same 
rate  as  at  present. 

Third.  The  present  system  of  operating  runs  to  be  continued.  Questions 
of  diflferences  to  be  referred  to  the  president  or  executive  committee  of  the 
party  of  the  first  part. 

Fourth.  Regular  conductors  and  motormen  shall  not  be  required  to  work 
overtime,  unless  it  becomes  necessary  by  reason  of  failure  of  reliefs  to 
appear.  Trips  thus  run  shall  not  be  considered  overtime,  for  which  extra 
compensation  may  be  claimed.  All  regular  conductors  and  motormen  who 
consent  to  work,  and  are  assigned  to  work  on  extra  cars,  shall  be  entitled 
to  extra  compensation.  Extra  cars  are  cars  not  included  in  time  schedules. 
Every  regular  conductor  or  motorman  who  performs  extra  work  shall  be 
paid  time  and  a  half  from  the  time  he  is  required  to  report  for  extra  cars. 
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Work  performed  on  snow  plows  or  sand  cars  shall  not  be  regarded  as  work 
for  which  time  and  a  half  shall  be  paid. 

Men  called  to  do  extra  work  on  wrecking  crews,  after  having  performed 
ten  hours  or  more  of  work,  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  thirty  (30)  cents 
per  hour  for  the  time  engaged  in  clearing  wreck  and  bringing  same  to  car 
house. 

Fifth.  While  doing  committee  work  for  the  parties  of  the  second  part, 
either  local  or  international  representatives  of  the  parties  of  the  second  part 
shall  have  preference  over  other  employees  in  securing  leave  of  absence. 

Sixth.  When  employees  are  summoned  before  general  or  division  super- 
intendents to  answer  charges,  they  shall  lose  no  more  time  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  charges  than  is  actually  necessary,  and  if  iiot  found  guilty  of 
the  alleged  charges,  they  shall  be  reimbursed  by  the  party  of  the  first  part 
for  all  time  lost. 

When  a  member  of  the  parties  of  the  second  part  is  summoned  before  a 
superintendent  of  the  party  of  the  first  part  for  violation  of  rules,  he  shall, 
upon  request,  have  time,  after  hearing  the  charges  against  him,  to  enable 
him  to  present  any  defense  which  he  may  have  to  the  charge,  and  shall, 
if  he  so  desires,  be  entitled  to  counsel.  An  adjournment  of  the  hearing  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  present  his  defense  shall  be  granted. 

If  an  employee  be  dissatisfied  with  the  superintendent's  decision,  he,  or  a 
committee  representing  him,  shall  have  the  right  to  an  appeal  and  a  hear- 
ing before  the  executive  committee  of  the  party  of  the  first  part. 

Seventh.  In  the  record  kept  by  the  party  of  the  first  part  for  violation 
of  rules  by  employees,  the  defense  of  the  employee  as  well  as  the  violation 
charged  shall  be  made  a  matter  of  record. 

Eighth.  The  party  of  the  first  part  agrees  to  furnish  free  transportation 
to  conductors  and  motormen  when  riding  in  civilian  attire,  by  means  of 
passes  or  tickets,  substantially  of  the  design  exhibited. 

Ninth.  In  vacancies  occurring  on  hills  or  railroad  crossings,  employees 
shall  have  preference  for  such  positions. 

Tenth.  To  promote  the  interest  of  the  parties  hereto,  and  to  reduce  as 
much  as  possible  inconvenience  to  the  traveling  public,  it  is  agreed  that  no 
proposition  for  a  strike  shall  be  acted  upon  by  any  division  at  the  same 
meeting  at  which  it  is  introduced,  but  that  at  least  forty-eight  hours  shall 
elapse  before  such  proposition  shall  be  voted  upon,  and  if  a  strike  shall  be 
ordered,  it  shall  not  take  efl'ect  until  at  least  six  days  shall  have  elapsed 
after  notice  given  to  the  company,  in  writing,  during  which  time  the  em- 
ployees shall  continue  their  work. 

Eleventh.  This  agreement  shall  continue  in  force  and  shall  be  binding 
not  only  upon  the  parties  hereto  but  upon  their  successors,  or  any  organiza- 
tions formed  by  the  members  of  said  divi«;ions,  for  the  term  of  one  year  from 
the  date  hereof. 

(Signed  June  29,  1904.) 
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(17)   buffalo  grain  elevator  employees. 

rTerminatins  dispute  of  May  17-24,  described  in  Table  I  and  chap.  Ill,  pa^  80.1 

Memorandum  of  agreement  made  this  2^th  day  of  May,  1904,  hetv)een  the 
Western  Transit  Company  of  the  first  part,  and  the  Buffalo  Orain 
Elevator  Employees*  Local  Union  A^o.  495,  /.  L.,  M.  de  T.  A.,  party  of  the 
second  part,  covering  City  "A,"  City  "  B,"  Niagara  "A,"  and  Niagara 
"  B"  grain  elevators  of  the  city  of  Buffalo^  Witnesseth: 

First.  That  the  party  of  the  first  part  agrees  that  in  the  selection  of 
employees  preference  shall  be  given  to  present  employees  and  members 
of  Local  495  when  such  men  are  satisfactory  to  the  superintendent  in 
charge  of  the  above  elevators. 

Second.  That  party  of  the  first  part  will  pay  each  monthly  man  the 
same  rate  of  wages  as  paid  last  year,  under  the  same  conditions. 

Third.  Hours  of  labor  shall  be  from  7  A.  M.  to  6  p.  m,,  with  time  allow- 
ance out  for  dinner,  as  heretofore,  same  to  be  regulated  by  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  elevators. 

Fourth.    A  month's  work  shall  not  include  Sundays. 

Fifth.    Any  part  of  Sunday  work  will  be  paid  a  full  day,  up  to  6  p.  m. 

Sixth.  That  the  season's  work  shall  be  from  the  time  the  vessels  belong- 
ing to  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association  are  put  in  commission  until  January  1, 
1905,  with  the  understanding  that  the  minimum  regular  day  force  shall  be 
given  steady  employment  during  the  season  with  the  future  understanding 
that  the  superintendent  may,  at  his  option,  employ  additional  men  for  any 
period,  indefinite  or  otherwise,  during  the  season,  with  the  future  under- 
standing that  when  it  is  necessary  to  lay  off  these  men  he  can  do  so  without 
objection. 

Seventh.  That  the  holidays  shall  be  Decoration  Day,  Fourth  of  July, 
Labor  Day,  Thanksgiving  Day  and  Christmas.  In  case  it  is  necessary  to 
work  the  elevators  on  these  holidays  (with  the  exception  of  Labor  Day)  as 
many  men  will  work  as  the  superintendent  may  require. 

Eighth.  Overtime  shall  be  paid  all  men  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent  ad- 
vance per  hour  over  the  monthly  wage  rate  for  services  rendered  after  6  p.  M. 
week  days  and  for  Sundays  and  holidays. 

Ninth.  All  grain  now  in  Buffalo  harbor  or  that  may  arrive  between  date 
and  the  time  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association  vessels  are  put  in  oommission 
shall  be  worked  with  the  usual  complement  of  regular  men,  paying  them 
for  the  time  they  work. 

(x8)     BUFFALO  ORAIH  SH0VBLER3. 

This  Agreement,  made  and  entered  into  at, the  City  of  Clevelandt  0.,  on  the 
I5th  day  of  April,  1904,  by  and  beticeen  the  International  Longshoremen^ 
Marine  and  Transport  Workers'  Association,  party  of  the  first  part,  and 
the  Lake  Carriers*  Association,  a  corporation  of  the  State  of  West  Vir' 
ginia,  party  of  the  second  part,  toitncsseth  as  fallouts: 

First.  This  agreement  is  made  for  the  handling  of  grain  at  tbe  port  of 
liufTalo  for  the  season  of  1904. 

Second.  All  men  employed  by  the  superintendent  for  the  purpose  of 
handling  grain  at  the  port  of  Buffalo  shall  be  members  of  the  local  organiza- 
tion of  the  I.  L.  M.  &  T.  A.  whenever  such  men  can  be  had.  When  such  men 
can  not  be  had,  the  superintendent  has  the  right  to  secure  any  otber  men 
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who  can  perform  the  work  in  a  satisfactory  manner  until  such  time  as 
members  of  the  I.  L.  M.  &  T.  A.  can  be  secured.  No  man  shall  be  discharged 
without  just  cause  and  he  shall  be  notified  of  the  cause  of  such  discharge. 

Third.  In  the  event  of  any  controversy  arising  between  the  1.  L.  M.  & 
T.  A.  or  local  organization  and  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association  or  superin- 
tendent or  in  the  event  of  the  men  or  local  organization  having  any  grievance, 
the  men  shall  continue  to  work  and  any  and  all  such  controversies  and 
grievances  shall  be  settled  if  possible  by  the  president  of  the  local  organiza- 
tion and  the  superintendent  for  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association.  If  such  con- 
troversies and  grievances  can  not  be  settled,  then  they  shall  be  arbitrated  by 
choosing  a  third  disinterested  man  upon  whom  the  president  of  the  local 
organization  and  the  superintendent  for  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association  shall 
agree.  The  decision  of  any  two  shall  be  final.  If  the  president  of  the  local 
organization  and  the  superintendent  for  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association  can 
not  agree  upon  a  third  man,  each  side  shall  choose  a  disinterested  man  and 
the  two  thus  chosen  to  choose  a  third  disinterested  man,  and  the  said  three 
men  shall  constitute  a  board  of  arbitration. 

The  decision  of  a  majority  of  said  three  shall  be  final  and  both  parties 
shall  abide  thereby.  It  is  expressly  agreed  that  said  arbitration  board  shall 
meet  within  ten  days  after  the  matter  being  submitted  to  them. 

Fourth.  It  is  distinctly  understood  and  agreed  between  the  parties  to 
this  agreement  that  no  man  or  boss  in  an  intoxicated  condition  or  under 
the  influence  of  liquor  shall  be  permitted  to  work  while  in  that  condition.  A 
continued  repetition  of  such  condition  shall  be  cause  for  suspension  or 
discharge. 

Fifth.  When  a  gang  at  an  elevator  quits  or  refuses  to  work  on  a  vessel, 
it  shall  be  considered  a  violation  of  this  agreement  and  a  gang  may  be  sent 
from  any  other  elevator  governed  by  this  agreement,  who  shall  finish  or  dis- 
charge such  vessel  after  the  rules  of  this  agreement,  as  though  they  had 
originally  started  her.  The  men  so  finishing  the  cargo  shall  receive  the 
entire  pay  for  discharging  or  unloading  of  it  consigned  to  an  elevator  at 
which  the  men  quit  or  refused  to  work.  The  men  so  refusing  to  work  said 
vessel  shall  be  determined  by  the  president  of  the  local  organization  and  the 
superintendent  for  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association. 

Sixth.  Boss  scoopers  shall  be  appointed  by  the  superintendent.  It  is 
understood  and  agreed  that  they  be  members  of  the  scoopers'  local  union. 

Seventh.  The  wage  scale  for  unloading  grain  shall  be  $2.12^  per  1,000 
bushels,  except  where  cargo  is  started  on  or  after  6  p.  M.  on  Saturday  or  any 
time  up  to  7  a.  m.  on  Monday  or  coming  partially  unloaded  from  another 
elevator  after  6  p.  m.  on  Sunday.  Such  cargoes  shall  be  paid  for  at  the 
rate  of  $3.12^  per  1,000  bushels.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  all  cargoes 
starting  prior  to  6  p.  M.  on  Saturday  and  worked  continuously  at  the  same 
elevator  shall  be  unloaded  at  the  regular  rate. 

Eighth.  The  compensation  for  handling  wet  grain  or  lightering  cargoes 
when  vessels  are  aground  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  35  cents  per  hour. 

Ninth.  It  is  further  mutually  understood  and  agreed  by  and  between 
both  parties  to  this  agreement  that  no  saloon  or  political  influence  shall  be 
allowed  or  practiced  by  representatives  or  employees  of  either  parties. 

Tenth.  Legal  holidays  shall  mean  Decoration  Day,  Fourth  of  July,  Labor 
Day  and  Thanksgiving  Day.    No  other  holidays  shall  be  recognized. 
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Eleventh.  The  superrising  bosses  shall  have  power  to  hire  and  discharge 
men  for  cause,  employing  only  members  of  Local  109  in  good  standing. 

Twelfth.  The  president  of  Local  109  shall  appoint  the  timekeepers  for  the 
gangs  at  the  different  elevators. 

Thirteenth.  It  is  further  agreed  and  understood  that  any  matter  not 
herein  mentioned  will  remain  as  heretofore. 

In  witness  whereof  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association  has  caused  this  agree- 
ment to  be  subscribed  to  by  its  president  and  the  International  Longshoremen, 
Marine  &  Transport  Workers'  Association  has  caused  the  same  to  be  duly 
executed  by  its  representatives  as  well  as  by  the  representatives  of  Local  No. 
109  also  duly  authorized. 

Lak£  Carriebs'  Association. 
Daniel  J.  Keefe,  President, 
J.  J.  Joyce,  President  Local  109, 
*  Of  the  L  L.,  M.  d  T,  A, 

(19)     BUFFALO  HARIHB  FIREMEN.  OILERS  AND  WATERTENDERS. 

This  Agreement,  made  and  entered  into  in  the  City  of  Cleveland,  this  27th  day 
of  April,  1904j  hy  and  between  the  Lake  Caniersi*  Association,  a  corpora- 
tion of  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  hy  its  executive  committee,  duly 
authorized,  and  the  Marine  Firemen's  Local,  No,  124«  of  the  /.  L.  if.  d 
T.  A.«  duly  authorized  representatives,    Witnesseth: 

First.  This  agreement  is  made  for  the  navigation  season  of  1904,  on  the 
Great  Lakes  for  all  vessels  enrolled  or  may  hereafter  be  enrolled  in  the 
Lake  Carriers'  Association. 

Second.  It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  steamers  covered  by  this  con- 
tract shall  not  be  required  to  carry  any  more  or  less  men  than  was  the 
custom  previous  to  1902,  except  in  cases  where  men  are  unable  to  do  the 
work,  then  they  can  apply  to  the  engineer  or  owner  for  such  additional  help 
as  the  engineer  may  deem  necessary.  And  in  the  event  of  aitferences  arising, 
the  same  shall  be  adjusted  promptly  by  the  presidents  of  the  parties  hereto 
respectively,  and,  if  unable  to  agree,  shall  call  in  a  third  disinterested  party, 
and  the  decision  of  a  majority  of  these  three  shall  be  final  and  binding. 

Third.  In  the  event  that  Firemen's  Union  Local  No.  124,  I.  L.  M.  &  T.  A., 
is  unable  to  furnish  sufficient  men  when  called  for  by  the  engineer  or  his 
representative,  he  may  ship  non-union  men  to  fill  such  shortage  for  not 
longer  than  the  ensuing  round  trip;  and  such  non-union  men  shall  not  be 
disturbed  before  the  expiration  of  their  terms  of  shipment  for  the  trip  as 
above  provided. 

Fourth.  It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  all  men  employed  under  this 
contract  shall  be  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  engineer,  and  at  all 
times  subject  to  his  orders. 

Fifth.  It  is  further  understood  and  agreed  that  no  union  man  shipping 
on  any  boat  covered  by  this  contract  for  the  trip  shall  desert  the  ship  before 
the  trip  is  completed  (and  then  if  he  decides  to  quit,  must  give  the  engineer 
twelve  hours'  notice  before  doing  so),  or  under  any  circumstances  refuse  to 
perform  his  duty,  and  in  case  he  does  so  before  the  trip  is  completed,  such 
action   shall    be   reported   to   the   Marine   Firemen,   Oilers   k,   Watertenders' 
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Union,  who  agree  to  at  once  discipline  him  and  not  offer  him  for  shipment 
for  a  period  of  30  days. 

Sixth.  It  is  further  agreed,  that  all  requirements  for  men  to  be  furnished 
under  this  contract  shall  be  made  to  the  officers  or  agents  of  the  Marine 
Firemen,  Oilers  &  Watertenders'  Union,  when  not  shipped  aboard  the  boat, 
and,  if  any  transportation  is  required  to  get  the  men  to  the  vessel,  the  same 
shall  be  furnished  by  the  Marine  Firemen's  local,  who,  in  turn,  shall  be 
reimbursed  by  the  captain  or  owner  (as  the  case  may  be)  after  such  men 
have  made  the  round  trip  as  agreed.  Nothing  in  this  article  shall  prevent 
or  prohibit  the  engineer  of  the  vessel  from  shipping  union  men  who  may 
apply  to  him  as  heretofore. 

Seventh.  It  is  also  agreed  that  the  offices  of  the  Firemen's  Local  shall  be 
kept  open  until  10  o'clock  each  day,  during  the  navigation  season,  at  the 
ports  of  Buffalo,  Conneaut,  Ashtabula,  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Detroit,  Bay  City, 
Chicago,  South  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Superior  and  Ogdensburg. 

Eighth.  After  a  boat  has  completed  her  round  trip  if  the  firemen  quit, 
there  shall  be  no  obligation  to  hire  a  new  crew  of  firemen  until  the  engineer 
wants  them.  If,  however,  a  boat  is  unduly  delayed  in  unloading,  the  firemen 
who  have  made  the  previous  round  trip  shall  not  be  paid  off  until  she  has 
been  in  port  three  days. 

Subject  to  the  foregoing  terms  and  conditions,  the  Lake  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion, and  the  members  of  the  Marine  Firemen,  Oilers  and  Watertenders' 
Association  do  hereby 'agree  to  the  following  scale  of  wages  for  the  season 
of  1004: 

1.  The  wages  of  the  men  employed  in  fitting  out  shall  be  $1.75  per  day 
while  they  are  not  boarded  on  the  vessel.  As  soon  as  they  are  shipped  for 
the  trip  and  the  vessel  is  in  commission,  the  rate  shall  be  the  wage  fixed  by 
the  schedule  hereinafter  provided. 

2.  The  rate  of  wages  for  firemen,  oilers  and  watertenders  shall  be  at  the 
rate  of  $45  per  month  until  October  Ist^  and  from  October  1st  to  the  close 
of  navigation  the  wage  to  be  $65  per  month. 

3.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  parties  to  this  agreement  that  the  Marine 
Firemen,  Oilers  and  Watertenders'  Local  shall  furnish  and  supply  to  all 
vessels  of  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association  all  of  the  men  they  require  of  the 
classes  herein  mentioned  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability. 

4.  It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  the  Marine  Firemen,  Oilers  and  Water- 
tenders'  Local  agrees  that  it  will  at  all  times  use  its  best  efforts  and«  so  far 
as  possible,  guarantee  a  sufficient  niunber  of  men  to  carry  out  this  contract 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association;  and  further,  that  the 
said  Marine  Firemen,  Oilers  and  Watertenders'  Local  will  not  order  or  allow 
its  members  to  go  on  strike  for  any  cause;  but  shall  not  be  required  to 
work  under  policie  protection  on  the  boat. 

5.  In  the  event  of  any  differences  arising  between  the  two  parties  hereto 
as  to  the  meaning  or  intent  of  any  part  of  this  contract,  the  men  shall  con- 
tinue to  work  and  said  differences  to  be  arbitrated  in  the  usual  way. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  Lake  Carriers*  Association,  by  its  executive  com- 
mittee and  president,  as  aforesaid,  has  caused  this  contract  to  be  subscribed 
and  made  on  its  behalf,  and  the  said  Marine  Firemen,  Oilers  and  Water- 
tenders'  Local  No.  124,  of  the  I.  L.  M.  and  T.  A.,  has  caused  this  agreement 
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to  be  subscribed  and  entered  into  on  their  behalf,  by  their  representatives, 
whose  names  are  also  hereunto  subscribed^  at  the  city  of  Cleveland,  the  day 
and  year  first  above  written. 

The  Marine  Firemen   Oilers  and  Watertenders'  Association — 

Daniel  J.  Kebfe«  President, 

C.  Wild. 

Michael  Casey. 

Thomas  Kelly. 

James  Kennedy. 

Albert  Ammon. 

Thomas  Milson. 

The  Lake  Carriers'  Association — 

By  W.  Livingstonb,  President, 
George  A.  Maeb,  Secretary. 

(20)     COHOES  TEAMSTERS. 
[Agreement  terminating  dispute  of  June  15-18,  desoribed  in  Table  I  and  Chap.  III.  page*  83-86.] 

Section  1.  Employers  agree  to  employ  only  teamsters  who  are  members  of 
the  Local  Union  No.  222,  except  when  union  is  unable  to  supply  men.  In  such 
cases  men  accepting  employment  will  be  expected  to  become  members  of  Local 
Union  No.  222  within  ten  (10)  days  from  date  of  employment. 

§  2.  Whenever  any  grievance  or  complaint  arises  there  shall  be  no  stoppage 
of  work  through  either  strike  or  lock-out  until  the  matter  under  dispute  shall 
have  been  settled,  either  by  the  parties  directly  affected  or  by  submitting  the 
question  in  dispute  to  a  board  of  arbitration,  to  be  composed  of  one  person 
selected  by  the  employer  and  one  by  local  union,  the  two  so  selected  to  select 
a  third  member^  the  decision  of  such  board  to  be  final. 

§  3.  The  minimum  rate  of  wages,  which  shall  include  care  of  horse  or  team, 
shall  be  $11  per  week  for  Troy  team  drivers,  $10  per  week  for  city  team  driv- 
ers, and  $9  per  week  for  single  horse  drivers,  until  January  1,  1905. 

§  4.  Work  on  holidays  other  than  taking  care  of  team,  shall  be  paid  for  at 
the  rate  of  1%  time  for  time  actually  on  duty.  The  following  days  will  be 
considered  as  holidays:  Fourth  of  July,  Labor  Day,  Thanksgiving  Day, 
Christmas  and  New  Year's  Day. 

§  5.  This  agreement  shall  remain  in  full  force  and  effect  for  one  year  from 
date  of  same,  and  until  either  party  desiring  a  change  shall  submit  such 
desired  change  in  writing  to  the  other  party,  in  which  case  30  days  notice  in 
writing  shall  be  given  by  party  desiring  change. 

Inauguration  of  new  wage  scale  to  be  taken  up  January  1,  1905. 

§  6.  It  is  mutually  understood  and  agreed  that  all  men  now  on  strike  will  be 
reinstated  fortliwith. 

(Signed  by  representatives  of  union  and  employers,  June  19,  1904.) 
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(ai)    HEWBURGH  STREET  RAILWAT  EMPLOYEES. 

rrerxninating  dispute  of  July  17-20,  described  in  Table  I,  page|3S.l 

Memorandum,  of  Agreement  entered  into  between  the  Orange  County  Traction 
Company,  party  of  the  first  part,  and  its  employees  in  Division  No.  388 
of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street  and  Electric  Railway  EmU^ 
ployees  of  America,  located  at  Newhurgh,  N.  Y.,  party  of  the  second  part, 
and  to  read  <m  follows: 

Section  1.  The  party  of  the  first  part  agrees  to  treat  with  the  properly 
accredited  local  officers  or  committees  who  shall  be  employees  of  the  company 
on  any  grievances  that  may  arise. 

§  2.  That  the  oldest  man  in  the  service  of  the  company  as  motorman  or  con- 
ductor, except  in  exceptional  cases,  shall  have  preference  of  runs. 

§  3.  That  the  employees  shall  have  ample  time  for  their  meals,  which  shall 
be  no  less  than  thirty  (30)  minutes,  except  in  exceptional  cases. 

§  4.  That  any  member  of  the  association  suspended  or  discharged  for  any 
cause  whatever,  and  after  investigation  if  not  found  guilty  of  the  offense  for 
which  he  was  suspended  or  discharged,  shall  be  reinstated  to  his  former  posi- 
tion and  be  paid  for  the  time  so  lost,  at  the  same  rate  that  he  would  have 
received  had  he  been  operating  his  car.  The  company  reserves  the  right  to 
discharge  or  suspend  employees  for  cause  at.  all  times,  except  for  membership 
in  the  union. 

§  5.  The  party  of  the  first  part  agrees  to,  when  it  becomes  necessary  for  a 
regular  motorman  or  conductor  to  work  over  his  daily  schedule,  the  time  shall 
start  from  reporting  time. 

§  6.  No  man  shall  lose  more  time  than  is  necessary  when  slated  to  see  the 
superintendent,  unless  it  be  for  dishonesty,  intoxication  or  culpable  negligence. 

§  7.  For  the  interest  of  the  party  of  the  first  part,  the  parties  oi  the  second 
part  agree  to  obey  all  rules  of  the  company  and  to  act  in  a  courteous  manner 
to  the  patrons  of  the  road,  and  to  try  to  the  best  of  their  ability  to  carry  out 
the  business  of  the  party  of  the  first  part  in  a  successful  manner. 

§  8.  Party  of  the  first  part  agrees  to  re-employ  all  employees  in  good  stand- 
ing on  Saturday,  July  16,  1904. 

§  9.  Party  of  the  second  part  agrees  that  the  rate  of  wages  now  prevailing 
shall  continue  during  the  life  of  this  agreement. 

§  10.  That  party  of  the  first  part  agrees  to  take  up  the  cases  of  men  who 
were  discharged  at  the  beginning  of  the  formation  of  the  organization  and  be 
given  a  fair  hearing. 

§  11.  This  agreement  is  to  be  binding  on  both  parties  or  their  successors 
two  years  from  date  of  signing. 

Signed  by — 

The  Oraitge  County  Traction  Ck>MPANT, 

W.  H.  Pouch,  President, 
A.  B.  Pouch,  Secretary, 

Ck>HMrrrBE  of  the  A.  A.  of  8.  &  E.  R.  E.  or  A.,  Division  No.  388, 

W.  H.  Mabtin, 
Chas.  A.  Lyon, 
J.  Mr  Bride, 
T.  Hartnett, 
JIkrman   O.  Dodkreb, 

l^KSTKK    VV.    KAUNE. 
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(22)   new  york  city  rapid  transit  railway  employees. 

IFor  an  aco^unt  of  the  negotiations  resultiog  in  this  important  agreement,  see  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  Bulletin,  December,  1904.] 

Agreement  entered  into  this  eighth  {8th)  day  of  September,  1904,  by  and 
between  the  Intcrhorough  Rapid  Transit  Company,  relative  to  all  its 
present  and  future  subway  lines,  and  its  motormen  employed  thereon,  and 
the  Grand  International  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  the  Local 
Division  thereof  No,  105,  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  the 
Local  Lodges  thereof  Nos.  149  and  155,  and  the  Amalgamated  Association 
of  Street  and  Electric  Railway  Employees  of  America,  Local  Division  No. 
332,  witnesseth: 

Abtici^  I.  That  ten  hours  or  less  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  on  the  sub- 
way lines  of  said  company,  all  over  ten  hours  to  be  paid  for  pro  rata  for  each 
and  every  hour  or  fractional  part  thereof  as  follows:  For  ten  minutes  or 
more  after  each  hour,  one-half  hour's  time  shall  be  allowed,  and  for  thirty 
minutes  or  more  after  each  hour  one  hour's  time  shall  be  allowed.  That  all 
motormen  shall  have  a  relay  of  not  less  than  fifteen  minutes  between  each  trip 
at  northern  terminals  of  their  runs,  and  at  southern  terminals,  wnen  headway 
is  six  minutes  or  over,  will  take  out  same  train  and  when  less  than  six  min- 
utes will  take  out  the  following  train. 

Article  II.  That  men  promoted  by  this  company  to  motormen  shall  receive 
$3  per  day  for  the  first  six  months,  $3.25  for  the  ensuing  six  (6)  months, 
and  after  having  run  a  motor  one  year,  shall  receive  first-class  pay,  viz.,  $3.50 
per  day,  365  days  running  a  motor  to  constitute  one  year. 

Article  III.  The  time  of  motormen  to  commence  from  the  time  they  report 
on  the  structure,  viz.,  15  minutes  before  they  are  scheduled  to  leave. 

Article  IV.  The  oldest  motormen  in  the  service  of  the  company  to  have 
preference  in  runs  provided  there  be  a  vacancy,  and  shall  have  the  privilege  to 
trade  runs  with  each  other  when  it  is  satisfactory  to  both  parties  concerned 
for  a  temporary  accommodation  of  a  period  of  ten  days. 

Abticlb  V.  Any  motorman  completing  an  unfinished  day  for  another  ex- 
cused from  duty  shall  receive  pay  per  hour  for  the  same  as  per  claseifica- 
cation. 

Article  VI.  All  motormen  ordered  to  report  for  duty  shall  receive  one-half 
day's  pay  for  the  same  providing  they  are  not  held  for  duty  more  than  four 
hours,  and  shall  receive  full  day's  pay  for  the  same  if  sent  out  on  the  road 
according  to  classification. 

Article  VII.  That  there  shall  be  as  many  straight  runs  as  possible  on  all 
schedules.  All  swing  runs  shall  be  completed  within  twelve  hours  and  fifteen 
minutes,  no  swing  runs  to  be  made  between  9  p.  m.  and  7  A.  M.  That  any 
swing  of  one  hour  or  less  shall  be  considered  continuous  time,  and  no  motor- 
man  shall  be  required  to  report  more  than  twice  in  one  day. 

Article  VIII.  Any  motorman  having  completed  his  day's  work  as  per 
schedule,  if  required  to  make  another  trip  shall  be  paid  one-half  day's  pay, 
providing  it  does  not  consume  over  four  hours,  if  over  four  hours  one  day's 
pay  will  be  allowed. 

Article  IX.  No  motorman  shall  be  required  to  make  any  overtime,  except 
in  case  of  emergency;  in  such  case  he  shall  be  paid  as  in  Article  I.  Any 
motorman  making  a  special  trip  shall  receive  a  half  day's  pay  for  the  same; 
if  required  to  make  more  than  one  trip  he  shall  receive  a  full  day's  pay. 
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Akticle  X.  That  on  all  new  schedules  motormen  shall  be  marked  up  as 
near  as  possible  on  same  runs  as  they  had  on  previous  schedules.  The 
schedules  to  run  one  week  and  then  to  be  thrown  open  and  all  motormen 
allowed  a  choice  as  per  seniority,  and  should  any  vacancy  occur  after  such 
choice,  the  run  shall  be  advertised  within  five  days  on  the  bulletin  board  for 
twenty-four  hours,  and  the  oldest  motorman  bidding  for  the  same  shall  receive 
it,  but  no  more  than  one  change  shall  be  allowed  on  each  vacancy.  When 
changes  affect  five  or  more  runs,  the  schedule  shall  be  thrown  open,  and  all 
motormen  be  allowed  a  choice.  That  in  the  programs  adopted  for  Sundays 
and  holidays  there  shall  be  an  equal  distribution  of  the  work  among  all  motor- 
men  assigned  to  regular  runs.  That  all  motormen  putting  in  their  bids  for 
work  on  their  Sundays  off,  shall  have  preference  of  runs  according-  to  seniority. 
£!xtra  men  shall  have  preference  of  work  but  not  of  runs. 

Abticle  XI.  Any  message  sent  by  letter  or  telegraph  notifying  proper 
officials  of  sickness,  reporting  for  duty,  or  asking  to  be  excused  from  duty, 
that  such  telegram  or  letter  shall  receive  proper  attention.  That  any  motor- 
man  over-sleeping  shall  report  in  person  not  later  than  9  o'clock  a.  m.  the 
same  day. 

Abticle  XII.  Tliat  no  motorman  be  required  to  jump  another,  except  to 
keep  thenf  in  their  places.  That  all  motormen  relieving  another  shall  be 
allowed  ten  (10)  minutes  between  reporting  and  relieving  time. 

Article  XIII.  That  a  working  schedule  shall  be  posted  with  all  new 
schedules;  it  is  understood  that  special  holiday  schedules  do  not  include 
Saturdays  or  Sundays,  unless  Saturday  should  be  a  special  holiday. 

Abticle  XIV.  No  motorman  shall  be  discharged  for  serving  on  any  com- 
mittee, or  shall  be  discharged  or  suspended  for  any  cause  whatever,  without 
first  having  a  fair  and  impartial  hearing.  If  suspended  he  shall  receive  full 
time  and  pay  for  such  suspension  if  exonerated  from  blame.  That  a  com- 
mittee representing  the  motormen  shall  be  recognized  in  adjusting  all  griev- 
ances between  the  company  and  its  motormen,  and  said  committee  will  have 
the  privilege  of  examining  the  minutes  of  investigation  if  so  desired. 

That  is  to  say,  if  a  motorman  is  aggrieved,  he  will  have  the  right  to  have 
his  grievance  presented  through  the  committee  representing  the  organization 
of  which  he  is  a  member.  If  the  said  committee  fails  to  adjust  the  grievance, 
then  the  full  committee,  representing  the  motor  power  department,  will  be 
convened  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the  said  grievance. 

Article  XV.  All  motormen  shall  be  kept  on  their  regular  runs  as  near  as 
possible.  ' 

Abticle  XVI.  The  company  shall  furnish  sufficient  extra  motormen  at  all 
reporting  and  relieving  points  to  insure  motormen  being  relieved  on  schedule 
time,  and  to  excuse  regular  motormen  when  they  desire  to  lay  off. 

Abticle  XVII.  That  all  engineers  hired  from  other  roads  as  motormen 
shall  receive  $3.25  per  day  for  the  first  year,  and  $3.50  per  day  thereafter. 

Abticle  XVIII.  Motormen  shall  report  to  and  receive  their  instructions 
from  motor  instructors.  Motor  instructors  shall  have  full  authority  to  place 
and  exctise  motormen. 

Abticle  XIX.  Motormen  shall  have  charge  of  and  be  responsible  for  desig- 
nation signals. 

Abticle  XX.  Motormen  shall  lay  up  trains. 

AimoLE  XXI.  The  rates  of  pay  and  hours  of  duty  are  as  follows: 
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Motormen,  promoted,  $3  per  day  of  10  hours  or  less,  first  six  months;  $3.26 
per  day  of  10  hours  or  less,  second  six  months;  $3.50  per  day  of  10  hours  or 
less  after  first  year;  365  days  running  a  motor  to  be  considered  one 
year. 

Locomotive  engineers  employed  from  other' railroads  as  motormen  to  receive 
$3.25  per  day  of  10  hours  or  less  ior  the  first  year,  and  $3.50  per  day  of  10 
hours  or  less  thereafter. 

The  parties  hereto  will  perform  the  several  stipulations  as  provided  herein. 
Nothing  in  this  agreement  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  conflict  with  the  agree- 
ment entered  into  between  the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company  and  its 
conductors  or  trainmen,  switchmen,  towermen  or  any  other  employees  who 
have  an  agreement  with  the  said  company. 

This  agreement  will  be  in  effect  from  and  after  September  8,  1904,  to  and 
including  September  8,  1907;  except  that  the  Grand  Chief  Engineer  of  the 
Grand  International  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  only  binds  the 
international  body  or  division  thereof  for  the  period  of  two  years  from  the 
date  thereof,  unless  the  third  year  be  ratified  by  said  International  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Engineers. 

It  is  also  understood  and  agreed  that  as  far  as  the  signature  of  George  E: 
Pepper,  attached  to  this  agreement  as  the  representative  of  the  Amalgamated 
Association  of  Street  and  Electric  Eailway  Employees  of  America,  Division 
No.  332,  is  concerned,  it  only  binds  the  organization  that  he  represents  on  the 
questions  of  hours  and  wages  of  motormen. 
Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company, 

[SEAL]       By  E.  P.  Bryan,  Vice-President 

Attest : 

,   Secretary, 

Grand  International  Brotherhood  of  Looomotivs  Engineers, 

By  E.  W.  Hurley,  Asa't  Orand  Chief  Engineer, 
y  Becretary, 

Division  105  of  the  Grand  International  Brotherhood  of  Looomo- 
TiVE  Engineers, 

By  William  L.  Jencks,  Chief  Engineer,  Division 

No,  106. 
E.  J.  Rozelle,  Acting  Becretary. 

The  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,i 

By  C.  A.  Wilson,  First  Vice  Oratid  Master, 
,  Secretary, 

Lodge  No.  155  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen, 

By  Harry  B.  Pinney,  Chairman. 
Edwin  R.  Wells,  Secretary, 

Amalgamated  Association  of  Street   and   Electric   Railway  Em- 
ployees OF  America,  Manhattan  Division  No.  332, 

By  Geo.  E.  Pepper,  President. 
,  Secretary, 
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EMPLOYEES  OTHER  THAN  MOTORMEN. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  employees  of  the  Subway  Division  of  the  Inter- 
borough  Kapid  Transit  Company  shall  consist  of  employees  of  the  Manhattan 
Elevated  Railway  Division,  in  the  following  proportions: 

Motormen 50  per  cent 

Conductors 50  per  cent 

Guards 50  per  cent 

Switchmen 50  per  cent 

provided  that  number  apply  for  positions  and  qualify  themselves  for  the 
.same;  and  such  other  employees  from  the  Manhattan  Division  as  it  is  possible 
for  this  company  to  place  in  the  subway. 

The  three  elevated  towers  on  the  Subway  Division  will  be  equipped  with  men 
from  the  Manhattan  Division,  provided  they  can  qualify.  Other  towermen 
on  the  Manhattan  Division  who  can  qualify  for  tower  positions  on  the  Subway 
Division  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  qualify  as  towermen  in  electrical 
pneumatic  towers. 

This  understanding  is  intended  to  apply  for  the  initial  operation  of  the 
Subway  Division,  which  will  be  from  One  Hundred  and  Forty-lifth  street,  east 
and  west  sides,  to  and  including  city  hall.  After  this  portion  of  the  rail- 
road is  fully  equipped  with  its  operating  force,  future  promotions  in  the 
subway  are  to  be  made  from  the  ranks  of  men  employed  on  the  subway,  pro- 
vided they  can  qualify,  and  according  to  seniority;  and,  should  the  Subway 
Division  business  demand  the  employment  of  additional  men,  and  they  can 
not  be  obtained  from  the  ranks  of  men  employed  on  the  Subway  Division,  on 
account  of  Subway  Division  men  not  qualifying,  then  such  appointments  and 
promotions  will  be  made  from  men  employed  on  the  Manhattan  Division,  and 
Manhattan  Division  employees  will  be  given  opportunity  to  qualify  for  these 
positions  in  accordance  with  their  seniority  on  the  Manhattan  Division. 

It  is  understood  that  applications  for  positions  in  the  subway  will  be  re- 
opened for  all  employees  of  the  Manhattan  Division,  until  and  including  Sep- 
tember 12  at  6  P.  M.  Employees  of  the  Manhattan  Division  now  absent  on 
vacations  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  make  applications  for  these  positions 
up  to  September  24th. 

After  the  Manhattan  Division  men  have  filed  their  applications  as  above 
outlined,  all  applications  which  are  received  from  Manhattan  men  will  be 
passed  on,  and  the  men  who  are  accepted  and  qualify  for  positions  in  the 
subway  will  be  given  the  seniority  they  now  have  on  the  Manhattan  Division 
when  they  first  start  work  on  the  Subway  Division,  it  being  understood  that 
the  twelve  motor  instructors  who  have  already  been  employed  shall  rank  first 
on  the  seniority  list  for  Subway  Division.  This  to  apply  up  to  and  including 
the  formal  opening  of  the  subway. 

Any  employee  who  fails  upon  first  examination  will  be  given  a  second 
examination  Tidthin  six  months,  and  if  he  passes  the  second  examination  he 
shall  be  given  his  certificate  that  he  has  qualified  for  the  position  he  was 
exammed  for.    Every  employee  will  be  required  to  pass  an  examination. 

No  conductor,  guard,  agent,  gateman,  platform  man,  switchman  or  tower- 
man  shall  be  discharged  for  serving  on  any  committee,  nor  shall  he  be  dis- 
charged for  any  cause,  without  first  having  a  fair  and  impartial  hearing.  If 
suspended  h«  shall  receive  f uU  time  and  pay  for  such  suspension  if  exonerated 
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trom  blame.    That  a  committee  representing  the  above  employees  be  recog- 
nized in  adjusting  all  grievances  between  the  company  and  its  men. 

It  is   understood   and   agreed   by   all   parties   that   the   rates   of   pay   and 
hours  of  service  on  the  Subway  Division  shall  be  as  follows: 
Conductors — 

$2.10  per  day  of  10  hours,  first  year. 
$2.25  per  day  of  10  hours,  second  year. 
$2.40  per  day  of  10  hours,  after  second  year. 

Guardsmen  employed  until  January  1,  1905 —  « 

$1.70  per  day  of  10  hours. 

Guards  employed  after  January  1,  1905 — 
$1.55  per  day  of  10  hours,  first  year. 
$1.70  per  day  of  10  hours,  second  year. 

.80  per  day  of  10  hours,  after  second  year. 

.95  per  day  of  10  hours,  after  third  year. 

Hand  switchmen — 

$2.00  per  day  of  10  hours,  first  year. 
$2.35  per  day  of  10  hours,  after  first  year. 

Tower  men — 

$2.40  per  day  of  8  to  10  hours,  first  year. 
$2.50  per  day  of  8  to  10  hours,  after  first  year. 

Agents — 

$1.75  per  day  of  12  hours,  first  year. 

$2.00  per  day  of  12  hours,  after  first  year. 
Platform  men — 

$1.75  per  day  of  12  hours. 

Gatemen — 

$1.40  per  day  of  12  hours,  first  year. 

$1.55  per  day  of  12  hours,  after  first  year. 
Porters — 

$1.40  per  day  of  12  hours. 

It  is  understood  that  the  rates  of  pay  and  hours  named  herein  are  as  a 
matter  of  information,  for  the  opening  of  the  subway,  and  are  not  a  part  of 
any  contract  herein  made,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  taken  up  with  the 
parties  hereunto. 

Dated  New  York,  September  8,  1904.* 

NEW  YORK  CITY  TEAMSTERS. 

[Of  the  three  following  agreementB  between  team  drivers  and  employers  only  the  first — that 
of  express  drivers — involved  a  strike.  This  lasted  from  July  16  to  22,  as  stated  in  Table  I, 
pace  38.] 

(33)  Express  Drivers  and  Helpers. 

Section  1.  The  wages  and  hours  of  labor  shall  remain  as  at  present. 

§2.   All  overtime  and  supper  money  to  be  paid  as  usual. 

§  3.  Members  of  Local  Union  No.  645,  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters, in  good  standing,  are  to  be  employed  whenever  available,  or  those  who 
are  uil ling  to  become  members  at  the  next  regular  meeting. 

♦Signt»d  by  the  same  pnrties  who  aiened  the  motormen's  aRreement,  the  Grand  International 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Looomotive  l^remen  excepted. 
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§4.  Should  any  future  difference  arise  between  employer  and  employee 
which  can  not  be  adjusted  by  the  representative  of  the  local  union  and  the 
employer,  the  same  to  be  submitted  to  an  arbitration  board  to  consist  of  an 
equal  number  of  representatives  of  employer  and  employees.  Failing  to 
agree,  they  shall  select  an  umpire,  whose  decision  on  the  questions  in  dispute 
shall  be  final  and  binding  on  both  parties.  No  strike  or  lockout  to  take 
place  pending  such  arbitration  and  decision. 

§  6.  This  agreement  to  be  in  full  force  and  effect  until  July  29,  1905. 

(Signed  by  general  manager  of  the  New  York  Transfer  Company  and  the 
committee  of  Local  Union  No.  645.) 

(34)  Truck  Drivers. 

This  Agreement,  Made  this  2J/th  Day  of  May,  190^,  between  the  New  York 
Truck' Owners'  Association,  Acting  by  Thomas  F.  McCarthy,  its  President 
(a  Member  of  the  said  Association  is  Hereinafter  Designated  the  Truck 
Owner),  Party  of  the  First  Part,  and  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters,  Acting  by  Edward  Oould,  its  Vice-President  (a  Member  of  the 
said  Brotherhood  is  Hereinafter  Designated  the  Driver),  Party  of  the 
Second  Part. 

WITNESSETH:  That  the  truck  owners  shall  pay  weekly  to  drivers  the  fol- 
lowing minimum  wage  scale:  Drivers  of  wagons,  $11;  drivers  of  single 
trucks,  $13,  and  drivers  of  double  trucks,  $15;  drivers  of  contract  wagon.s, 
$10;  drivers  of  single  contract  trucks,.  $11. 

That  the  wages  to  be  paid  drivers  of  double  contract  trucks,  and  wagons, 
and  three-quarter  trucks  shall  be  fixed  by  arbitration. 

That  the  above  wage  scale  shall  apply  to  truck  owners  who  do  the  truck- 
ing for  individuals,  firms  and  corporations  whose  places  of  business  are 
situated  within  the  following  district,  bounded  as  follows:  By  Twenty-third 
street  on  the  north.  Sixth  avenue  and  West  Broadway  on  the  west,  Thomas 
and  Worth  streets  on  the  south,  and  Third  avenue  and  the  Bowery  on  the  east. 

That  ten  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work,  time  to  be  taken  when  leaving 
stable  and  on  return  to  same. 

That  the  truck  owners  shall  use  their  influence  to  dispense  with  overtime 
as  much  as  possible,  and  that  the  subject  of  overtime  shall  be  referred  for 
adjustment  to  an  arbitration  board  at  the  expiration  of  30  dnys.  In  case  a 
local  lodge  complains  that  a  member  is  compelled  to  work  an  excess  of  over- 
time, such  complaint  shall  be  referred  for  adjustment  to  an  arbitration  board, 
as  hereinafter  provided. 

That  drivers  shall  not  be  required  to  report  at  stables  on  Sundays. 

That  no  driver  shall  suffer  a  reduction  in  wages  by  this  agreement. 

That  the  truck  owners  shall  not  discriminate  against  a  driver  because  of 
his  membership  in  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters. 

That  there  shall  be  no  restriction  or  discrimination  on  the  part  of  drivers 
as  to  the  handling  or  trucking  of  any  merchandise. 

That  there  shall  be  no  sympathetic  strikes  called  during  the  term  of  this 
agreement. 

That  all  goods  shall  be  received  from  and  delivered  at  the  sidewalk. 

That  the  wage  scale  shall  go  into  effect  on  the  27th  day  of  June,  1904. 

That  should  any  difference  arise  between  a  truck  owner  and  a  driver  whitli 
can  not  br  adjusted  by  the  representatives  of  the  association  and  the  brotlier- 
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hood,  the  same  shall  be  submitted  to  arbitration,  and  the  arbitration  board 
shall  consist  of  an  equal  number  of  truck  owners  and  drivers,  and  in  case  of 
a  failure  to  agree  they  shall  mutually  select  an  umpire,  whose  decision  in 
the  matter  shall  be  final  and  binding  on  both  parties,  and  no  lockout  or  strike 
shall  take  place  pending  the  decision. 

That  this  agreement  shall  continue  in  force  from  the  date  hereof  until  and 
including  the  30th  day  of  April,  1005. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  parties  to  this  agreement  have  signed  the  same 
the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

New  York  Truck  Owners'  Association, 

By  Thomas  F.  McGabtht,  President, 

International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters, 
By  Edward  Gouid,  Vice-President, 

Witnessed  by  Marccjs  M.  Marks,  of  the  City  Federation. 

(as)  Boildlnc  Material  Driven. 

This  Agreement,  Made  this  1th  Day  of  July,  1904,  hy  ctm{  between  the  Conr 
tractors*  Protective  Association,  Represented  by  a  Committee  with  Power 
by  Virtue  of  a  Resolution  Passed  at  a  Special  Meeting  Held  July  5,  1904, 
and  a  Committee  of  Teamsters  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters, Appointed  by  their  Joint  Executive  Committee  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  Witnesseth: 

First.  All  drivers  shall  be  required  to  help  load  thmr  trucks  in  cellar  work, 
and  in  case  of  crowding  of  teams  at  loading  points,  drivers  must  help  their 
employers'  trucks  in  order  to  break  the  jam. 

Second.  Drivers  on  single  carts  on  excavating  shall  be  paid  $2  per  day. 

Drivers  on  single  trucks  shall  be  paid  $13  per  week.  Drivers  on  cellar 
excavation  trucks  shall  be  paid  $2.25  per  day.  Drivers  on  sand,  broken  stone, 
brick  or  cement  trucks  shall  be  paid  $2.50  per  day,  but  drivers  on  sand 
and  broken  stone  trucks  shall  receive  only  $2.25  per  day  until  October  1,  1904, 
and  on  and  after  that  date  they  shall  receive  $2.50  per  day.  Drivers  on  three- 
horse  trucks  shall  receive  $2.75  per  day,  and  drivers  on  four-horse  trucks 
shall  receive  $3  per  day.  Drivers  on  three-horse  hitch  team  shall  be  paid 
$2.50  per  day,  but-  drivers  now  receiving  more  than  this  rate  shall  not  be 
affected  by  this  agreement. 

Third.  Drivers  shall  not  be  expected  to  put  in  more  than  twelve  hours  per 
day  from  time  of  reporting  until  time  of  leaving  the  stable.  One  hour  shall 
be  allowed  the  driver  for  dinner  and  the  driver  shall  use  a  half  hour  morn- 
ing and  evening  to  care  for  his  horses.  The  hours  of  work  shall  be  adjusted 
to  suit  the  business  conditions  of  the  employer. 

F&urth.  Overtime  shall  be  naid  for  at  the  rates  stipulated  in  item  2, 
proportionately. 

Fifth.  Drivers  shall  not  be  required  to  do  stable  work  on  Sundays.  The 
foreman  shall  arrange  the  turn  of  the  men  and  the  time  for  the  proper  care 
of  the  horses  on  Sunday  mornings  and  any  driver  failing  to  report  in  this 
turn  shall  have  $1  deducted  from  his  next  envelope,  which  sum  shall  be 
divided  among  the  men  who  did  report  for  duty  on  the  Sunday  in  question. 

Sixth.  If  drivers  are  required  to  work  on  July  4th,  Labor  Day,  Christmas 
or  >iew  Years  Day  they  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  time  and  a  half. 
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Seventh.  Preference  shall  be  given  in  hiring  new  men  to  competent  mem- 
bers of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters. 

£iGHTH.  Should  any  difference  arise  between  employer  and  employee,  which 
can  not  be  adjusted  by  the  employer  and  the  representative  of  the  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  the  difference  shall  be  arbitrated  by  a  board 
consisting  of  an  equal  number  of  teamsters  and  members  of  the  Contractors' 
Protective  Association,  and  in  case  of  failure  to  agree  they  shall  mutually 
select  an  umpire,  whose  decision  shall  be  final  and  binding  in  the  matter  on 
both  parties,  ho  lockout  or  strike  shall  be. ordered  pending  this  decision  and 
no  sympathetic  strike  shall  be  ordered  by  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters. 

Ninth.  This  agreement  shall  be  in  force  until  June  I,  1005. 
If  no  objection  to  the  terms  of  this  agreement  is  raised  by  either  party 
prior  to  March  1,  1905,  this  agreement  shall  continue  in  force  for  another 
year  after  June  I,  1005. 

Signed,  sealed  and  delivered  this  7th  day  of  July,  1004. 

A.  MgPabkeBn 
Edw.  J.  Gal  WAT, 
John  L.  Keating, 
Hugh  Thomas, 
Pat'k  Reddt, 

«iAB.  J.  MOONEY, 

Contractors*  Protective  Association. 

Edwabd  GomLD, 
James  M.  Brady, 
John  P.  Brattnioan, 

MiCH'L  J.   ROQAN, 

Geo.  W.  Pbesoott, 
John  Martin, 

International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters. 

TYPOGRAPHICAL  TRADES. 

(a6)  GENERAL  AGREEMENT  IN  THE  LITHOGRAPHIC  IRDUSTRT. 

frerminatinc  dispute  of  March  17-Apiil  20,  to  New  York  City,  Buffalo  and  Rochester,  as 
described  in  Chap.  Ill,  paffes  118-124.1 

r 

This  Agreement^  Made  and  Entered  into  this  11th  Day  of  April,  1904,  ^y  and 
hettpeen  the  lAihographersi*  Association,  Party  of  the  First  Part,  and  the 
Central  Lithographic  Traded  Council,  Party  of  the  Second  Part, 
Witnesseth: 

Whereas,  The  said  party  of  the  first  part  is  composed  of  manufacturers 
engaged  in  the  business  of  producing  lithographs,  and  the  party  of  the  second 
part  is  a  central  committee,  composed  of  representatives  of  the  following 
labor  organizations,  to  wit:  The  Poster  Artists'  Association  of  America;  the 
Lithographers'  International  Protective  and  Beneficial  Association  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada;  the  Lithographic  Artists,  Engravers  and  Design- 
ers' League  of  America;  the  International  Protective  Association  of  Litho- 
graphic Apprentices  and  Press  Feeders  of  the  United  States  and  Canada;  the 
Lithographic  Stone  and  Plate  Preparers'  Association  of  the  United  States  and 

12 
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Canada,  and  Local  Union  No.  119,  Paper  Cutters  of  New  York  and  Vicinity, 
and  authorized  to  act  in  the  premises  for  and  in  behalf  of  the  said  organiza- 
tion; and. 

Whereas,  The  establishments  represented  by  the  party  of  the  first  part  are 
employers  in  the  lithographic  trade,  and  the  organizations  represented  by  the 
party  of  the  second  part  are  composed  of  employees  of  the  same  trade; 

Now,  Therefore,  In  order  to  regulate  the  mutual  relations  of  employers 
and  employees  in  the  said  trade,  to  assure  stability  in  the  said  trade,  and  to 
provide  for  a  fair  and  peaceable  adjustment  of  any  and  all  controversies  and 
disputes  between  the  parties  hereto,  in  their  respective  subordinate  bodies 
and  the  individual  members  thereof  during  the  term  of  this  contract,  the  said 
parties  hereto  hereby  agree  to  and  with  each  other  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  party  of  the  first  part  hereby  agrees  that  from  the  date  of 
the  execution  of  this  agreement  the  concerns  it  represents  will  employ  in 
their  respective  establishments  only  members  in  good  standing  of  the  organiza- 
tions represented  by  the  party  of  the  second  part  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
have  been  doing  between  the  Ist  day  of  March,  1904,  and  the.  10th  day  of 
March,  1904,  excepting  in  departments  where  only  non-members  have  been 
employed  between  the  said  1st  and  10th  days  of  March,  1904,  and  excepting 
that  in  departments  where  both  members  and  non-members  have  been  employed 
between  the  Ist  and  10th  days  of  March,  1904,  both  may  be  employed  only  in 
the  same  proportion  as  existed  between  the  1st  [and  10th  days  of  March, 
1904. 

Par.  A.  And  it  is  further  understood  and  agreed  that  the  members  of  the 
Poster  Artists*  Association  of  America  will  not  be  required  or  permitted  to 
do  piece  work  on  stone,  zinc  or  aluminum. 

*  Par.  B.  The  party  of  the  second  part  shall  furnish  promptly  to  the  party 
of  the  first  part  efficient  help  when  required,  and  if  it  shall  not  do  so,  non- 
members  of  the  party  of  the  second  part  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  party  of  the  first  part  may  be  temporarily  employed,  but  such  men 
shall  be  discharged  when  the  party  of  the  second  part  supplies  efficient 
workmen. 

Par.  C.  Paragraph  "  B  "  of  article  "  1 "  shall  not  apply  to  the  association 
known  as  "  The  Poster  Artists'  Association  of  America." 

Par.  D.  Nothing  in  this  agreement  shall  prevent  the  employment  in  any 
shop  represented  by  the  party  of  the  first  part  of  any  man  who  shall  have 
heretofore  made  an  employment  contract  or  agreement  with  any  employer 
represented  by  the  party  of  the  first  part  or  an  individual  agreement  with 
the  Lithographers'  Association  (East,  West  and  Pacific),  provided  that  such 
hien  shall  only  be  employed  in  the  branch  of  the  trade  for  which  they  were 
engaged  by  or  under  such  contracts  or  agreements,  it  being  understood  that 
no  person  has  been  engaged  under  contracts  above  referred  to  to  do  poster 
artists'  work. 

§  2.  The  rate  of  wages  to  be  paid  to  the  employees,  members  of  the  organiza- 
tions represented  by  the  party  of  the  second  part,  shall  not  be  reduced,  and 
the  hours  of  labor  which  shall  constitute  a  week's  work  for  such  employees 
during  the  term  of  this  agreement  and  the  daily  apportionment  of  such  hours 
shall  be  the  same  as  have  been  in  force  in  the  establishments  of  the  party  of 
the  first  part  between  the  Ist  day  of  March,  1904,  and  the  10th  day  of  March, 
1904. 
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§3.  Compensation  for  overtime  and  holiday  work  shall  likewise  be  made 
in  the  same  manner  in  which  it  has  been  made  between  the  Ist  day  of  March, 
1904,  and  the  said  10th  day  of  March.  1904. 

§4.  Should  any  dispute  or  difference  arise  between  any  employer  and 
employee  who  are  su.^ject  to  the  terms  of  this  agreement,  on  any  question  or 
point  not  specifically  covered  by  the  terms  of  this  agreement,  such  differences 
and  disputes  shall  be  submitted  to  a  joint  committee  for  settlement  within 
15  days  if  possible,  but  within  30  days  at  most,  the  said  joint  committee  to 
consist  of  an  equal  number  of  delegates,  to  be  selected  by  the  two  respective 
parties  hereto,  and  the  majority  of  such  committee  shall  decide.  In  the  event 
of  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  said  committee  to  decide  such  differences  or 
disputes,  the  same  shall  be  submitted  to  a  board  of  three  arbitrators  within 
48  hours,  if  possible,  but  within  four  days  at  most;  one  of  whom  shall  be 
selected  by  the  party  of  the  first  part,  one  by  the  party  of  the  second  part, 
and  one  by  the  two  arbitrators  so  selected,  and  the  decision  of  a  majority  of 
such  arbitrators  shall  be  final  and  binding  upon  all  parties  to  the  controversy. 

Par.  A.  Committees  for  the  determination  of  local  questions  shall  consist 
of  three  members  appointed  by  the  first  party  and  three  members  appointed 
by  the  second  party,  but  any  decision  of  any  local  board  may  be  appealed  to 
the  national  board  by  either  party,  provided  such  appeal  be  taken  within 
five  days  after  such  decision  has  been  rendered.  Committees  for  the  deter- 
mination of  national  questions  shall  consist  of  five  members  appointed  by  the 
first  party  and  five  members  appointed  by  the  second  party. 

Par.  B.'  All  decisions  of  committees  and  arbitrators  shall  be  in  writing. 

Par.  C.  In  the  event  of  refusal  or  neglect  on  the  part  of  any  member  of  the 
association  or  organization  respectively  represented  by  the  parties  hereto  to 
carry  out  any  decision  of  the  said  joint  committee  or  board  of  arbitration, 
both  parties  hereto  shall  cooperate  and  use  their  joint  influence  and  power 
to  sacure  compliance  with  such  decision. 

§  5.  And  the  said  parties  hereto  further  agree  that  as  long  as  this  agree- 
ment remains  in  force  no  strike  shall  be  called  by  the  said  party  of  the  second 
part  or  any  of  the  organizations  or  subdivisions  of  the  same,  and  no  lockout 
shall  be  declared  by  the  party  of  the  first  part. 

§  6,  It  Is  understood  and  agreed  that  on  the  adoption  and  ratification  of 
this  agreement  by  the  associations  parties  hereto,  that  all  journeymen  employ- 
ees who  were  such  between  the  Ist  and  10th  days  of  March,  1904,  members 
of  the  several  associations  parties  of  the  second  part,  shall  be  re-employed  as 
soon  as  the  requirements  of  the  business  will  warrant. 

Par.  A.  It  is  expressly  understood  and  agreed  that  in  no  case  shall  the 
party  of  the  first  part  discriminate  in  any  manner  against  the  members  of 
the  various  unions  represented  by  the  party  of  the  second  part  or  any  men 
who  came  out  in  sympathy  with  the  members  of  the  party  of  the  second  part. 

§  7.  The  terms  of  this  agreement  shall  not  be  binding  upon  any  member 
of  the  party  of  the  first  part  in  his  dealings  with  employees  who  are  not 
members  of  the  several  associations  comprising  the  party  of  the  second  part. 

§  8.  Each  party  in  executing  this  agreement  represents  and  agrees  that  it 
has  full  authority  to  execute  the  same  in  behalf  of  all  its  individual  members, 
and  that  all  necessary  steps  have  been  taken  to  secure  such  authority. 

§  9.  This  agreement  shall  continue  and  remain  operative  and  binding  upon 
the  parties  hereto,  and  upon  the  said  various  associations,  organizations  and 
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the  individual  members  thereof,  for  and  during  the  term  of  one  year  from  its 
date.  Three  months  prior  to  the  termination  of  this  agreement  the  parties 
hereto  shall  meet  and  determine  whether  an  agreement  shall  be  made  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

§  10.  The  ratio  as  laid  down  in  the  respective  constitutions  of  the  several 
allied  organizations  comprising  the  party  of  the  second  part,  which  the  num- 
ber of  apprentices  has  been  bearing  to  the  total  number  of  journeymen 
employees  in  the  various  branches,  between  the  Ist  and  10th  days  of  March, 
1904,  shall  not  be  changed  except  in  the  case  of  the  Lithographers'  Inter- 
national Protective  and  Beneficial  Association  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  which  association  agrees  to  increase  the  ratio  now  laid  down  in  its 
constitution  at  its  convention,  to  take  place  in  July,  1904. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  parties  have  caused  this  agreement  to  be  signed 
by  their  respective  representatives  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

Each  of  the  undersigned,  individually  and  as  a  representative  of  the  parties 
hereto,  does  hereby  give  his  personal  approval  of  the  draft  of  agreement 
adopted  at  the  conference  held  between  the  4th  and  11th  days  of  April,  ld04, 
and  does  agree  to  make  every  effort,  personally  or  otherwise,  to  secure  the 
adoption  of  said  agreement  by  the  association  or  unions  which  he  represents, 
on  or  before  April  16,  1904.  In  the  interim  no  party  who  is  a  party  of  the 
first  part  shall  employ  any  additional  workmen  and  no  party  who  is  a  party 
of  the  second  part  shall  induce  or  compel  any  workman  to  leave  his  present 
employment,  nor  shall  either  party  hereto  do  any  matter  or  thing  that  will 
in  any  wise  tend  to  prejudice  or  affect  the  other  party  or  to  hinder  or  delay 
the  ratification  by  the  party  of  the  second  part  of  the  agreement  herein 
described. 

(ar)    BUFFALO  COMPOSITORS 

[Scale  of  prioe9  of  Buffalo  Typographical  Union  No,  9.] 

Evening  Newspapebs. 

Foremen. — The  foreman  shall  receive  not  less  than  $27  per  week. 

Assistant  Foremen. — ^The  assistant  foreman  shall  receive  not  less  than  $22 
per  week. 

Hand  compositors,  operators,  stone  hands  and  proofreaders  shall  be  paid 
at  the  rate  of  $3.25  per  day. 

Hours. — Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work,  the  hours  to  be  between 
7  A.  M.  and  6  p.  M. 

Overtime. — ^All  overtime  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  55  cents  per  hour; 
after  6  P.  M.  the  morning  newspaper  overtime  scale  shall  prevail.  Overtime 
shall  apply  to  all  persons  outside  of  the  foreman. 

Holidays. — Sundays  and  five  legal  holidays,  namely:  New  Year's,  Fourth 
of  July,  Labor  Day,  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas,  $4.87  per  day. 

Machinists. — The  machinist  shall  receive  not  less  than  $25  per  week.  A 
week  to  consist  of  six  days  of  eight  hours  a  day.  Overtime  shall  be  paid  for 
at  the  rate  of  65  cents  an  hour.  Overtime  to  be  governed  by  hours  of  the 
operator.  Any  office  with  a  plant  of  five  machines  or  over  shall  employ  a 
permanent  machinist. 

Machinist-Operator. — ^Machinist-operators  shall  receive  not  less  than  $23  a 
week  of  eight  continuous  hours  per  day;  six  days  to  constitute  a  week. 
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Beginners  on  machines  shall  receive  not  less  than  $2.76  per  day  for  the 
first  three  months. 

MoBNiNG  Newspapers. 

Foremen. — ^The  foreman  shall  receive  not  less  than  $30  per  week. 

Assistant  Foremen. — The  assistant  foreman  shall  receive  not  less  th4n  $25.50 
per  week. 

Hand  compositors,  operators,  stone  hands  and  proofreaders  shall  be  paid 
at  the  rate  of  $3.75  per  night. 

Hours. — Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  night's  work,  the  hours  to  be  between 
6  P.  M.  and  3  ▲.  m. 

Overtime. — ^All  overtime  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  62V^  cents  per  hour. 
Overtime  shall  apply  to  all  persons  outside  of  the  foreman. 

Holidays. — Sundays  (other  than  regular  work  on  morning  newspapers) 
shall  be  price  and  one-half. 

Machinists. — The  machinist  shall  receive  not  less  than  $25  per  week.  A 
week  to  consist  of  six  days  of  eight  hours  a  day.  Overtime  shall  be  paid 
at  the  rate  of  65  cents  an  hour.  Overtime  to  be  governed  by  the  hours  of  the 
operator.  Any  office  with  a  plant  of  five  machines  or  over  shall  employ  a 
permanent  machinist. 

Machinist-Operator. — Machinist-operators  shall  receive  not  less  than  $25  a 
week  of  eight  continuous  hours  per  day;  six  days  to  constitute  a  week. 

Beginners  on  machines  shall  receive  not  less  than  $3.25  per  day  for  the 
first  three  months. 

Both  morning  and  evening  scale  is  in  effect  from  October  31,  1003,  to 
October  31.  1005. 

Hand  Compositobs. 

Book  and  Job, 

The  following  is  the  scale  of  prices  of  book  and  job  printers  adopted  by 
Tjrpographical  Union  No.  0  and  agreed  to  by  the  Typothets  of  Buffalo,  to  go 
into  effect  March  1,  1003,  and  which  must  be  paid  to  all  members  of  No.  0 
on  and  after  said  date: 

Hours. — Nine  per  day. 

Wages  per  week  beginning  March  1,  1003 $16  50 

«               "                           "     1904 17  00 

«              "                            "     1905 17  50 

•*              "                            "     1906 18  00 

Overtime. — ^Price  and  one-half. 

Sundays  and  five  legal  holidays,  namely:  New  Tear's,  Fourth  of  July, 
Labor  Day,  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas,  double  time. 

Piece  Work. — Forty  cents  per  1,000  ems;  matter  to  be  leaded  by  compositors 
as  appears  in  publication,  except  as  to  leading  and  spacing  necessary  in 
making  up. 

Piece  Work  (overtime  and  Sundays). — Sixty  cents  per  1,000  ems. 

Apprentices. — The  apportionment  of  apprentices  in  each  office  shall  be  as 
follows:  One  apprentice  to  five  journeymen;  two  to  ten;  three  to  fifteen; 
and  not  more  than  three  in  any  office.  Any  office  employing  less  than  five 
journeymen  shall  be  entitled  to  one  apprentice. 
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(a8)  nsw  york  city  ph0t0-s1igravbr8 

Newspaper  Scale  of  Wages  and  Hours  for  All  Members  of  New  York  Photo- 
Engravers*  Union  No,  1, 1.  P,  E,  U, 

Section  1.  The  hours  of  work  for  all  men  employed  in  newspaper  offices, 
except  as  otherwise  specified,  shall  be  eight  consecutive  hours.  For  day  men, 
between  the  hours  of  eight  (8)  a.  if .  and  six  (6)  F.  M.;  for  night  men,  between 
the  hours  of  six  (6)  P.  M.  and  six  (6)  A.  M. 

§  2.  When  a  third  shift  is  employed,  the  hours  of  work  shall  be  eight  con- 
secutive hours  between  the  hours  of  eleven  (11)  p.  if .  and  eight  (8)  A.  ic. 

§3.  Twenty  minutes  for  lunch  shall  be  allowed  on  day,  night  and  third 
shift,  the  time  for  such  to  be  designated  by  the  foreman. 

§  4.  We  request  that  this  clause,  relating  to  the  Levy  acid  blast  machines, 
be  temporarily  left  open,  and  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed,  one 
member  selected  by  the  union,  one  member  selected  by  the  paper  where  such 
machine  is  operated,  and  a  third  member,  who  shall  be  sufficiently  expert  in 
matters  of  this  kind  to  be  of  value,  shall  be  selected  by  these  two  members. 
If  a  majority  of  this  committee  decide  that  the  fumes  from  the  acid  blast 
machine  are  as  represented,  then  there  shall  be  seven  hours  instead  of  eight 
hours  as  a  day's  work  for  men  working  on  the  acid  blast  machine.  If  a 
majority  of  the  committee  decide  that  it  is  not  more  injurious  than  the  open 
tubs,  then  the  men  on  the  acid  blast  machine  shall  work  the  same  number 
of  hours  as  the  men  on  the  open  tubs. 

§5.  Six  (6)  days  or  nights  shall  constitute  a  week's  work.  All  overtime 
shall  be  paid  tor  at  the  rate  of  price  and  one-half. 

§  6.  All  time  worked  before  the  hours  specified  in  sections  1  and  2  shall  be 
paid  for  at  overtime  rates. 

§  7.  No  foreman  shall  ask  and  no  chapel  chairman  shall  allow  any  journey- 
man to  work  more  than  eleven  (11)  hours'  overtime  in  any  one  week. 

§8.  A  journeyman  accumulating  eleven  (11)  hours'  overtime  in  any  one 
week  shall  take  a  day  off  in  the  next  financial  week. 

§9.  The  scale  of  wages  for  all  day  men  shall  be  twenty-four  ($24)  dollars 
per  week;  the  scale  of  wages  for  all  night  men  shall  be  twenty-seven  ($27) 
dollars  per  week.  All  men  employed  on  the  third  shift  forces  shall  receive 
the  night  scale. 

§  10.  All  foremen  shall  be  card  members  of  Photo-Engravers'  Union  No.  1, 
I.  P.  E.  U.,  and  shall  not  be  subordinate  or  responsible  to  any  one  except  the 
proprietor,  editor-in-chief,  business  manager  or  the  latter's  representative. 

§  11.  The  scale  of  wages  herein  presented  shall  in  no  case  affect  men  who 
are  getting  over  the  scale  at  the  time  of  its  adoption. 

§  12.  No  apprentices  shall  be  allowed  on  newspapers  in  this  jurisdiction. 

Arbitbation  Proposition. 

After  the  present  negotiations  between  the  newspapers  and  Photo-Engrayers' 
Union  No.  1,  I.  P.  £.  U.,  are  concluded  and  a  contract  arranged,  an  arbitration 
clause  shall  be  added  for  the  better  adjustment  of  the  future  relations  between 
the  Photo-Engravers'  Union  and  said  newspapers,  substantially  as  follows: 

When  any  difference  arises  between  Photo- Engravers'  Union  No.  1  and  any 
newspaper,  party  to  the  aforesaid  agreement,  a  conference  shall  be  called  at 
once  between  a  representative  or  representatives  of  the  union  newspaper 
offices  of  this  city  and  a  representative  or  representatives  of  Photo-Engravers' 
Union  No.  1,  I.  P.  E.  U.,  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  that  difference. 
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In  the  instance  of  a  failure  to  reach  an  adjustment  in  this  way,  then  the 
matter  shall  be  submitted  to  an  arbitration  committee  of  three,  one  member 
of  said  committee  being  selected  by  said  newspaper  offices  and  one  member  by 
Photo-Engravers'  Union  No.  1,  I.  P.  E.  U.,  these  two  members  to  mutually 
agree  upon  a  third  member^  the  decision  of  a  majority  of  this  committee  to 
bind  both  parties. 

New  Yoek,  N.  Y.,  July  5,  1904. 

It  is  hereby  mutually  agreed  between  the  Publishers'  Association  of  New 
York  City  and  Photo- Engravers*  Union  No.  1,  I.  P.  E.  U.,  that  the  fore- 
going scale  of  wages  and  hours,  and  the  arbitration  proposition  appended, 
shall  be  in  effect  on  and  after  this,  date,  July  5,  1904,  for  all  members  of 

Photo-Engravers'  Union  No.  1,  I.  P.  B.  U.,  employed  by  the 

for  at  least  one   ( 1 )   year  from  the  aforesaid 

date. 

It  is  further  agreed  between  the  aforesaid  contracting  parties  that  should 
either  party  to  this  agreement  desire  any  change  or  changes  in  said  scale  of 
wages  or  hours,  after  the  expiration  of  one  (1)  year,  notice  must  be  given 
by  the  party  desiring  the  change  at  least  sixty  (60)  days  prior  t>  such  con- 
templated change  or  changes. 

(39)  TOITKERS  COMPOSITORS 

IBcale  of  prices  fwed  by  Tonkers  Local  No.  468,  International  Typographical 
Union  for  ttoo  years  from  the  Ist  of  February ,  1904.] 

Eight  and  one-half  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work,  with  the  exception 
of  Saturday,  which  shall  be  eight  hours,  for  the  year  1904,  and  forty-eight 
hours  shall  constitute  a  week's  work  for  the  second  year,  commencing  Febru- 
ary 1^  1906. 

Machine  Scaus. 

Section  1.  Under  this  heading  is  included  the  production  of  all  kinds  of 
typesetting  or  typecasting  machines. 

§  2.  The  scale  is  made  on  a  six-day  basis.  When  hand  composition  is  em- 
ployed in  conjunction  with  machines,  the  standard  of  type  used  shall  be  as 
provided  for  by  the  International  Typographical  Union. 

§  3.  In  newspaper  offices  where  typesetting  or  typecasting  machines  are 
used,  none  but  members  of  Yonkers  Typographical  Union  No.  468,  in  good 
standing,  shall  be  employed  as  foreman,  assistant  foreman,  machinist,  machine 
operators  or  compositors. 

§4.  Machinist-operators  who  take  care  of  their  machines  shall  receive 
$18.00  per  week  of  50 1^  hours,  for  the  year  of  1904,  and  48  hours  for  the 
Hccond  year  of  1905.  All  overtime  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  time  and  one- 
half  up  to  12  o'clock  midnight,  and  double  time  thereafter.  Operators  working 
at  night  shall  receive  $3.00  per  night  of  7%  hours  for  the  year  of  1904, 
and  7  hours  for  the  year  of  1905.  All  overtime  shall  be  paid  for  at  time  and 
one-half. 

§  5.  Machine  operators  on  afternoon  and  weekly  papers  shall  receive  not 
less  than  $15  per  week  of  50  Vs  hours,  for  the  year  of  1904,  and  48  hours  for 
the  second  year  of  1905,  exclusive  of  lunch  time.  All  overtime  shall  be 
paid  at  the  rate  of  time  and  one-half  up  to  12  o'clock  midnight,  ancl  double 
time  thereafter. 
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§  6.  Double  price  shall  be  paid  for  all  work  done  on  Sundays  and  holidays, 
except  for  the  regular  publication  of  a  newspaper. 

§  7.  Beginners  on  machines  shall  receive  $8  per  week  for  a  period  of  eight 
weeks,  and/ $12  per  week  for  a  period  of  four  weeks.  Ninety  days  being 
deemed  sufficient  for  an  operator  to  become  competent  to  receive  journey- 
men's wages. 

Haito  Composition. 

Section  1.  Foremen  of  composing  rooms  shall  receive  not  less  than  $18.00 
per  week  of  50^  hours,  for  the  year  1004,  and  48  hours  for  the  second  year 
of  1905.  All  overtime  to  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  time  and  one-half  up  to 
12  o'clock  midnight,  and  double  time  thereafter. 

§  2.  Compositors  shall  receive  not  less,  than  $15  per  week  of  50%  hours  for 
the  year  of  1904,  and  48  hours  for  the  second  year  of  1005.  All  overtime  shall 
be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  time  and  one-half  up  to  12  o'clock  midnight,  and 
double  time  thereafter. 

§  3.  Double  price  shall  be  paid  for  all  work  done  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 

R.   B.   HOTCHKIN, 

J.  M.  O'Brien, 
Geo.  H.  Aixan, 
Frank  J.  La  Pierre, 

Committee, 

FOOD  AND  LIQUORS. 

(30)    AUBURN  BREWERY  WORKMER 

[Brewery    Employees*    Union    Ao.    11,    Byracuse,    N.    Y.,    and    Branoh    1, 

Auburn,  N,  Y.] 

The  Brewery  Employees'  Union,  which  is  sanctioned  by  the  Trades  and 
Labor  Assembly  as  well  as  the  International  Union^  places  following  conditions : 

Article  I. 

1.  All  brewery  employees,  including  assistant  foreman  and  night  watch- 
man, must  belong  to  the  union,  members  of  Local  No.  11  and  Auburn  Branch 
No,  1  to  have  the  preference.  An  employee  shall  have  the  right  to  change 
his  situation. 

2.  Should  an  employee  be  unable  to  work  on  account  of  sickness,  he  shall 
be  entitled  to  his  former  position  when  he  regains  his  health. 

Article  II. 

1.  With  the  exception  of  the  men  at  the  kettle,  parties  of  the  second  part 
shall  work  from  6.30  A.  M.  until  5  P.  m.  each  day,  except  that  they  shall  be 
allowed  one-half  hour  in  the  forenoon  for  lunch  and  one  hour  at  noon  for 
dinner,  which  time  shall  constitute  a  day's  labor,  and  six  days  shall  constitute 
a  week*s  work.  For  two  months  during  the  dull  season  in  winter  five  working 
days  shall  constitute  a  week's  work,  with  five  days  pay;  so  that  during  said 
two  months  all  hands  lay  off  one  day  each  week,  which  day  shall  be  fixed  by 
the  brewers.  Should  any  work  be  required  on  that  particular  day,  the  men 
employed  in  the  brewery  can  be  called  in  to  perform  the  work  on  that  day  at 
the  common  wage  rates.  Overtime  work  durinj?  above  mentioned  dull  season 
shall  not  be  allowed.     No  employee  shall  be  laid  off  an  entire  year. 
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2.  The  working  bours  for  night  watchmen  are  from  6  p.  M.  until  6  A.  ic. 
Each  night  watchman  shall  be  entitled  to  a  one  week's  (seven  days)  vacation 
with  full  pay;  the  vacation  may  be  taken  at  any  time  during  the  year. 

3.  All  weekly  overtime  must  be  paid  at  thirty- five  cents  per  hour,  and 
Sunday  work  at  seventy  cents  per  hour. 

4.  The  following  days  shall  be  considered  legal  holidays,  viz:  New  Year's 
Day,  Decoration  Day,  Fourth  of  July  and  Thanksgiving  Day,  on  which  days 
they  shall  work  one-half  day  and  receive  a  full  day's  pay.  No  work  shall  be 
performed  on  Christmas  Day,  but  shall  receive  full  pay.  Work  shall  be  done 
on  Labor  Day  from  4  a.  m.  to  7  a.  m.  if  required  by  the  brewers,  and  in  that 
case  a  full  day's  pay  shall  be  allowed. 

5.  No  member  of  a  committee  executing  orders  in  the  interest  of  the  union 
is  to  suffer  on  account  of  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  such. 

6.  Refusal  to  work  shall  be  a  cause  for  dismissal. 

Abticle  III. 

1.  The  scale  of  wages  shall  be  as  follows:  For  the  employees  in  wash-house 
and  night  watchmen  fourteen  ($14.00)  per  week.  Wash-house  boss  and  all 
employees  at  the  kettle,  fermenting  room,  cellar  and  haspulant,  sixteen 
dollars  ($16.00)  per  week.  Overseers  at  the  kettle,  fermenting  room  and 
cellar  shall  not  receive  less  than  eighteen  dollars  ($18.00)  per  week,  no 
matter  whether  only  one  man  be  there  employed.  Overseers'  wages  for  Sunday 
work  shall  be  paid  according  to  contract. 

2.  When  ten  (10)  or  more  workmen  are  employed,  an  apprentice  may  be 
engaged,  providing,  however,  that  no  members  of  Local  No,  11  or  Auburn 
Branch  No.  1  be  out  of  employment;  the  same  shall  not  be  less  than  seven- 
teen or  more  than  twenty-one  years  of  age.  The  wages  of  the  same  shall  be 
ten  dollars  ($10.00)  f(r  the  first  year  and  twelve  dollars  ($12.00)  for  the 
second  year. 

3.  The  wages  shall  be  paid  weekly,  and  beer  be  served  free  of  cost  as 
heretofore. 

Abticle  IV. 

1.  All  these  stipulations  to  go  into  effect  as  soon  as  signed,  dating  from 
May  1,  1903,  and  shall  remain  in  force  for  two   (2)  years. 
Signed, 

g.  a.  ko£niq  &  compaity. 
Independent  Brewing  Company, 

By  E.  T.  Kellet,  President. 
Cold  Springs  Brewery. 

Indorsed  by  the  Local  Executive  Board  of  Auburn  and  Syracuse. 
Indorsed  by  the  Central  Trades  and   Labor  Assembly  of  Auburn,   J.   L. 
Jaquin,  President;  J.  H.  Anderson,  Secretary. 
Indorsed  by  the  International  Executive  Board. 

(31)  middletown  bakers 

It  is  hereby  agreed  that  the  party  of  the  first  part  will  at  all  times  employ 
only  members  of  the  Bakers  and  Confectioners'  International  Union  of 
America,  who  are  in  good  and  regular  standing,  if  satisfactory. 
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It  is  further  agreed  between  both  parties  that  bread  and  cake  foremen  of 
shops  shall  receive  not  less  than  $15,  second  hands  not  less  than  $12,  third 
hands  not  less  than  $10  per  week. 

There  shall  be  only  one  apprentice  allowed  to  each  shop,  for  each 
shift. 

Employees  shall  work  day  time,  bread  bakers  to  commence  Sunday  morning 
and  complete  their  work  by  Friday  night.  Cake  bakers  to  commence  Monday 
morning  and  complete  their  work  Saturday  night.  No  employee  shall  work 
more  than  six  days  in  one  week,  and  ten  hours  to  constitute  a  day's  work,  if 
the  goods  can  be  turned  out  in  that  time  and  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

Overtime  shall  be  paid  for  at  30  cents  per  hour  for  each  man,  or  pro 
rata. 

No  men  shall  be  allowed  to  work  July  4th,  Labor  Day,  Thanksgiving,  Christ- 
mas and  New  Year,  working  the  night  before  instead. 

The  members  of  this  union  hereby  promise  to  do  all  in  their  power  for  the 
success  of  their  employers'  business,  and  will  furnish,  if  requested,  first-class 
help. 

Labels  will  be  furnished  by  the  union  at  ten  cents  per  thousand,  and  shall 
be  used  on  all  bread  in  every  shop. 

In  case  of  non-compliance  with  above  agreement  or  rules,  the  union  reserves 
the  right  to  withdraw  the  labels. 

This  contract  shall  remain  good  to  April  30,  1906. 

{Signed  by  numerous  employing  bakers  early  in  April,  1904.) 

(aa)  PORT  JERVIS  BAKERS 

Agreement  between  Employer a^td  the  Journey- 
men Bakers  and  Confectionery  Workers*  International  Union  No.  335. 

FiBST.  Acknowledgment  of  the  union,  that  is,  to  employ  only  members  in 
good  standing,  and  procure  them  from  the  above  organization. 

Second.  '  No  journeyman  shall  room  or  board  with  the  employer. 

Third.  No  employer  shall  reduce  the  now  prevailing  scale  of  wages,  as 
follows  r  Foremen  not  less  than  $15.00,  second  hand  not  less  than  $l2.0p, 
third  hand  not  less  than  $10.00. 

Fourth,  If  the  above  rules  are  adhered  to,  then  Union  No.  335  agrees  that 
every  loaf  of  bread  will  have  the  label  of  the  Bakers  and  Confectioners'  organi- 
zation attached,  the  cost  is  ten  cents  per  thousand.  Combination  labels,  that 
is,  labels  with  name  and  address  of  the  employer,  may  also  be  had,  but  the 
cost  of  which  must  be  paid  in  advance. 

Fifth.  The  union  in  return  agrees  to  furnish  the  employer  always  with 
first-class  workmen. 

Sixth.  The  business  agent  shall  have  permission  to  visit  the  respectiye 
shop  at  any  time. 

Seventh.     No  baker  shall  work  Labor  Day  or  Christmas. 

Eighth.    All  union  men  shall  be  paid  for  overtime. 

Ninth.  This  contract  shall  be  in  force  from  March  1,  1904,  until  March  1, 
1905. 

Employer 

Bakers'  Union  No.  335 Business  Agent. 

Port  Jervib,  N.  Y., ,  190    . 
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(33)  rochbstbr  brewert  emplotbss 

[For  two  yean  the  oonditioiu  of  employment  in  the  brewing  Industry  of  Rochester  hare 
been  regulated  by  agreements  between  nine  brewing  companies  and  the  four  unions  of  brewery 
workmen,  which  were  signed  on  April  12. 1902.  These  expired  on  April  1  of  this  year;  but  on 
that  day  negotiations  for  new  contracts  were  finally  concluded  and  on  the  following  day  articles 
of  agreement  fixing  terms  for  the  three  years  to  April  1,  1907,  were  signed.  Separate  agree- 
ments were  made  by  the  companies  with  each  of  the  five  organizations  which  now  represent  the 
workers  in  the  industry  in  Rochester  including  locals  Nos.  74  (inside  men),  156  (peddlers, 
teamsters  and  helpers),  and  170  (bottlers)  of  the  United  Brewery  Workmen,  No.  71  of  the 
International  Union  of  Steam  Engineers  and  No.  37  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Station- 
ary firemen.  The  new  agreements  provide  for  numerous  advances  in  wages  and  other  im- 
provements, which  were  pointed  out  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  June,  1904.] 

Bbbwers  Ain>  Maltsters. 

Agreement  made  this  let  day  of  April,  1904,  between  the  Bartholomay  Breu> 
ery  Co.,  the  American  Brewing  Co,,  Oenesee  Brewing  Co,,  Flower  City 
Brewing  Co.,  Monroe  Brewing  Co.,  Hathaway  d  Cordon  Brewing  Co,, 
Enright  Brewing  Co.,  Burton  Brewing  Co.,  and  the  Standard  Brewing  Co., 
all  of  the  City  of  Rochester,  Monroe  County,  New  York,  parties  of  the 
first  part,  and  Local  Union  No.  74  of  the  United  Brewery  Workmen  of 
America,  party  of  the  second  part: 

W1TNE8SETH:    That  they  agree  as  follows: 

Article  1.  Members  of  Local  Union  No.  74  of  the  International  Union  of 
America  only  shall  be  employed  to  do  work  in  the  brewery  plants. 

Article  2.  Members  of  Local  Union  No.  74  shall  not  be  discharged  by  the 
brewmaster  or  foreman  without  good  reasons  and  not  finally  discharged  until 
a  representative  of  the  union  shall  have  had  time  to  investigate.  The  em- 
ployee shall  be  entitled  to  a  hearing  before  the  manager  of  the  brewery,  if  he 
so  desires.    The  decision  of  such  manager  shall  be  final. 

Article  3.  In  case  of  sickness,  every  man  shall  be  entitled  to  his  former 
position  upon  recovery,  provided  his  illness  does  not  last  longer  than  six  (6) 
months. 

Article  4.  Nine  (9)  consecutive  hours,  interrupted  by  one  hour  for  dinner 
and  fifteen  minutes  for  lunch  in  the  forenoon  shall  constitute  a  day's  work. 
Working  hours  to  be  from  7  o'clock  a.  m.  to  5  o'clock  P.  M.,  with  the  exception 
of  the  men  at  the  kettle.  Necessary  work  on  Sundays  and  all  overtime  work 
shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  thirty-five  (35)  cents  per  hour.  Maltsters  shall 
have  one  day  off  every  two  weeks  and  half  a  day's  pay  for  such  day  off. 

Article  5.  Christmas,  New  Year,  Fourth  of  July  and  Labor  Day  shall  b© 
considered  legal  holidays;  no  work  to  be  done  on  these  days,  but  wages  to  be 
paid  in  full.  Election  Day  shall  be  considered  a  half  holiday  and  full  compen- 
sation  shall  be  given  for  this  day. 

Article  6.  Beer  shall  be  furnished  employees  gratis  during  working  hours 
in  such  quantities  as  provided  by  the  manager. 

One  apprentice  shall  be  allowed  for  each  fifty  men ;  he  shall  not  be  less  than 
sixteen  and  not  more  than  twenty  years  of  age  and  shall  work  as  such  for  two 
years  and  be  instructed  in  all  branches  of  the  trade,  and  shall  become  a 
member  of  the  union  at  the  expiration  of  his  apprenticeship. 

Overtime  must  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  thirty-five  cents  per  hour.  No  over- 
time to  be  taken  out  of  regular  hours.    Present  wages  shall  not  be  reduced. 

Article  7.  In  case  of  absence  of  the  first  help,  the  man  who  takes  his  place 
shall  receive  the  same  pay  as  first  help,  provided  he  is  competent.    No  brew- 
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master  shall  be  permitted  to  take  the  place  of  a  workman,  except  in  case  of 
emergency. 

Article  8.  This  agreement  shall  remain  in  force  from  April  1,  1904,  to 
April  1,  1907. 

Article  9.  The  brewery  firms  of  Rochester  may  use  the  label  of  the  Inter- 
national Union  of  United  Brewery  Workmen  of  America. 

Article  10.  Hepairs  of  the  brewery  shall  be  done  by  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  only.  No  workmen  shall  be  employed  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  saloonkeeper. 

Article  11.  The  first  help  of  each  department  shall  receive  $18.50  per  week; 
this  includes  all  breweries.  Workmen  in  the  cellars,  kettle  room,  fermenting 
room,  schrothmiller  and  elevatormen  shall  not  receive  less  than  $15.50  per 
week.  Workmen  in  the  wash-house  and  ice-manufacturing  room  shall  not 
receive  less  than  $14.00  per  week;  night  watchmen  shall  receive  $14.00  per 
week  and  have  one  night  off  each  month.  Apprentices  shall  receive  $9.00  per 
week.    Maltsters  shall  receive  $14.50  per  week. 

During  the  months  of  December,  January,  February  and  March  all  em- 
ployees shall  lay  off  one  day  each  week,  that  day  to  be  designated  by  the  party 
of  the  first  part;  no  wages  to  be  paid  for  that  day.  Should  any  work  be 
required,  men  in  the  brewery  shall  be  called  on  alternately  to  do  such  work 
at  regular  wage  rates. 

In  case  any  of  the  parties  hereto  shall  desire  a  continuation  of  this  agree- 
ment for  another  term  after  its  expiration  or  desire  a  change  in  this  agree- 
ment for  such  period,  they  shall  serve  upon  the  other  parties  a  written  notice 
specifying  such  proposed  changes  at  least  two  weeks  before  the  expiration  of 
this  agreement. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  parties  have  set  their  hands,  the  day  and  year  first 
above  unto  written. 

Indorsed  by  the  International  Executive  Board  of  the  United  Brewery  Work- 
men of  America. 

Indorsed  by  the  Local  Executive  Board  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Chas.  F.  Bechtold,  Secretary, 

James  Mallet,  Secretary, 

H.  D.  Hathaway,  President, 

Brewers'  Exchange. 


Beeb  Drivers. 

Agreement  made  this  4ih  day  of  April,  1904,  hetween  the  undersigned  Rochester 
Breweries,  parties  of  the  first  part,  and  Local  Union  No  156  of  the  Inter- 
national Union  of  the  United  Brewery  Workmen  of  America^  parties  of 
the  second  pari: 

Article  1.  Members  of  Local  Union  No.  156  of  the  International  Union  of 
the  United  Brewery  Workmen  of  America,  oniy  shall  be  employed  to  work 
in  the  brewery  plants  or  transportation  departments  of  the  above  named 
breweries  and  agencies. 

Article  2.  Members  of  Local  Union  No.  156  shall  not  be  discharged  by  the 
brewmaster  or  stable  boss  without  good  reasons  and  not  finally  discharged 
until  a  representative  of  the  union  shall  have  had  time  to  investigate;  the 
employee  shall  be  entitled  to  a  hearing  before  the  manager  if  he  so  desires 
and  the  decision  of  such  manager  shall  be  final. 
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Article  3.  No  workman  shall  be  employed  upon  the  recommendation  of  a 
saloonkeeper. 

Article  4.  In  case  of  sickness,  every  man  shall  be  entitled  to  his  former 
position  upon  recovery,  providcfl  his  illness  does  not  last  -longer  than  six  (6) 
months. 

Article  6.  Peddlers,  helpers,  freight  teamsters,  expressmen  and  bottle-beer 
peddlers  shall  work  nine  hours  per  day,  only  interrupted  by  one  hour  for 
dinner;  peddlers  and  helpers  to  finish  their  regular  routes.  Overtime  to  be 
paid  at  the  rate  of  thirty-five  (35)  cents  per  hour.  No  man  shall  deliver 
casks  or  barrels  alone  within  the  city  limits. 

Article  6.  8ix  (6)  days  shall  constitute  a  week's  work.  Peddlers,  helpers, 
teamsters  and  expressmen  shall  at  all  times,  including  Sundays  and  holidays, 
clean  their  wagons  and  horses,  harnesses  and  keep  them  in  proper  condition. 
Where  no  bam  men  are  employed,  the  peddlers  and  helpers  to  do  the  bam 
work  at  all  times. 

Article  7.    Wages  shall  be  paid  weekly. 

Article  8.  The  following  wages  shall  be  paid:  To  peddlers,  not  less  than 
$17.00  per  week;  to  helpers,  teamsters  and  expressmen,  not  less  than  $14.00 
per  week;  barnmen,  $15.00  per  week;  bottle-beer  peddlers,  $15.00.  Three-horse 
drivers  shall  receive  $16.00  per  week.  No  barnmen  shall  deliver  beer,  except 
in  case  of  urgent  necessity. 

Article  9.  New  Year,  Fourth  of  July,  Labor  Day  and  Christmas  shall  be 
full  holidays  and  shall  not  be  deducted  from  wages.  When  holidays  fall  on 
Saturday  or  Monday  they  shall  be  half  holidays,  except  New  Year  and  Christ- 
mas. If  work  is  done  on  those  days,  it  shall  be  paid  as  overtime.  Election 
Day  shall  be  half  holiday  without  deduction  from  wages. 

Article  10.    No  present  wages  shall  be  reduced. 

Article  11.  This  agreement  shall  take  effect  April  4,  1904,  and  remain  in 
force  until  April  1,  1907. 

Article  12.  In  case  any  of  the  parties  hereto  desire  a  continuation  of  this 
agreement  or  desire  a  change  in  the  terms  of  this  agreement  for  such  period, 
they  shall  serve  upon  the  other  parties  a  written  notice  specifying  such  pro- 
posed change  at  least  two  weeks  before  the  expiration  of  this  agreement. 

Indorsed  by  the  International  Executive  Board  of  the  United  Brewery  Work- 
ers of  America. 

Indorsed  by  the  Local  Executive  Board  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Chas.  F.  Bechtold,  Secretary, 

H.  D.  Hathaway,  President, 

James  Mali.et,  Secretary, 

Brewer^  Ewohange, 


BOTTLEBS. 

Agreement  made  this  let  day  of  April,  1904,  hettoeen  the  undersigned  Brewery 
Proprietors  of  Rochester,  N,  T.,  party  of  the  first  part,  and  Local  Union 
A'o.  170  of  the*Intemational  Union  of  the  United  Brewery  Workmen  of 
America. 

Article  1.  None  but  members  of  Local  Union  No.  170  shall  be  employed 
in  the  bottling  establishments  of  the  above  named  breweries.  Each  firm  em- 
ploying one  union  man  shall  be  entitled  to  one  boy  over  sixteen  (16)  years  of 
age  and  one  boy  for  each  two  additional  therein  employed. 
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Article  2.  Members  of  Local  Union  No.  170  shall  not  be  discharged  by 
brewmaster  or  foreman  without  good  reason  and  not  finally  discharged  until 
a  representative  of  the  union  shall  have  had  time  to  investigate.  The  employee 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  hearing  before  the  manager  of  the  brewery  if  he  so 
desires.    The  decision  of  such  manager  shall  be  final. 

Article  3.  In  case  of  sickness  every  man  shall  be  entitled  to  his  former 
position  upon  recovery,  provided  his  illness  does  not  last  longer  than  six  (6) 
months. 

Article  4.  Nine  (9)  consecutive  hours,  interrupted  only  by  one  hour  for 
dinner  and  fifteen  minutes  for  lunch  in  the  forenoon,  shall  constitute  a  day's 
work.    Working  hours  to  be  from  7  o'clock  a.  M.  to  5  o'clock  p.  m. 

Article  6.  Christmas,  New  Year,  Fourth  of  July  and  Labor  Day  shall  be 
considered  legal  holidays;  no  work  to  be  done  on  these  days  but  wages  to  be 
paid  in  full.  Election  Day  shall  be  considered  a  half  holiday  and  wages  to  be 
paid  in  full  for  this  day. 

Article  6.  This  agreement  shall  remain  in  force  from  April  1,  1904,  to 
April  1,  1907. 

Article  7.  No  workman  shall  be  employed  upon  the  recommendation  of  a 
saloonkeeper  or  customer. 

Article  8.  All  members  of  Local  Union  No.  170  shall  receive  not  less  than 
$10.00  per  week;  overtime  at  the  rate  of  time  and  one-half.  Present  higher 
wages  not  to  be  reduced. 

Indorsed  by  the  International  Executive  Board  of  the  United  Brewery  Work- 
men of  America. 

Indorsed  by  the  Local  Executive  Board  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Chab.  F.  Bechtold,  Secretary, 

H.  D.  Hatha  WAT,  President, 

James  Malley,  Secretary, 

Brewers'  Exchange, 


Enguteebs. 

Agreement  made  this  1st  day  of  April,  1904,  between  the  Bartholomay  Brew- 
ery Co.,  the  American  Brewing  Co.,  Oenesee  Brewing  Co.,  Flower  City 
Brewing  Co.,  Monroe  Brewing  Co.,  Hathaway  d  Cordon  Brewing  Co., 
Enright  Brewing  Co.,  Burton  Brewing  Co.,  and  the  Standard  Brewing 
Co.,  all  of  the  City  of  Rochester,  Monroe  County,  yew  York,  parties  of 
the  first  part,  and  Local  Union  No.  71  of  the  International  Union  of 
Steam  Engineers,  party  of  the  second  part: 

Article  1.  Only  members  of  Local  Union  No.  71  of  the  I.  U.  S.  K  shall  be 
employed  to  do  the  work  in  the  brewery  plants  as  engineers. 

Article  2.  Members  of  Local  Union  No.  71  shall  not  be  discharged  by  the 
brewmaster  or  chief  engineer  without  good  reasons  and  not  finally  discharged 
until  a  representative  of  the  union  shall  have  had  time  to  investigate.  The 
employee  shall  be  entitled  to  a  hearing  before  the  manager  of  the  brewery, 
if  he  so  desires.     The  decision  of  such  manager  shall  be  final. 

Article  3.  In  case  of  sickness,  every  man  shall  be  entitled  to  his  former 
position  upon  recovery,  provided  his  illness  does  not  last  longer  than  six  (6) 
months. 

Article  4.  Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work,  and  seven  days  a 
week's-  work. 
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Engineers  shall  receive  $17.60  per  week.  All  overtime  to  be  paid  for  at  the 
rate  of  time  and  one-half.  Wages  to  be  paid  weekly.  Any  engineer's  position 
now  paying  more  than  the  scale  mentioned  in  this  agreement,  shall  not  be 
reduced. 

Article  5.  In  case  of  vacancies  the  oldest  man  employed  shall  have  the 
preference,  provided  he  is  capable  of  filling  the  position. 

Engineers  wishing  to  lay  off  a  day  may  do  so,  providing  they  furnish  a  man 
in  their  place  satisfactory  to  the  employer.  Engineers  shall  not  do  firemen's 
work,  nor  shall  firemen  do  engineers'  work,  except  in  case  of  sickness  or 
emergency. 

Article  6.  Christmas,  New  Year,  Fourth  of  July  and  Labor  Day  no  work 
shall  be  done,  but  shall  receive  full  compensation.  Election  Day  work  shall 
be  done  one-half  day  only,  but  full  compensation  shall  be  given.  If  any  work 
is  done  on  the  above  named  d^ys,  double  time  shall  be  paid. 

Article  7.  No  workman  shall  be  employed  upon  the  recommendation  of  a 
saloonkeeper.  No  person  employed  in  the  brewery  shall  be  allowed  to  handle 
any  engine,  except  the  engineer  belonging  to  Local  Union  No.  71. 

Article  8.  This  agreement  shall  take  effect  April  1,  1904,  and  remain  in 
force  until  April  1,  1907. 

In  case  any  of  the  parties  hereto  shall  desire  a  continuation  of  this  agree- 
ment for  another  term  after  its  expiration  or  desire  a  change  in  this  agree- 
ment for  such  period,  they  shall  serve  upon  the  other  parties  a  written  notice 
specifying  such  proposed  changes  at  least  two  weeks  before  tne  expiration 
of  this  agreement.  For  Local  Union  No.  71: 

Geo.  E.  Steeevino,  B.  A. 

H.  D.  Hathaway,  President, 

James  Maixet,  Secretary, 

BretDera'  Ewohange, 


Firemen. 


Agreement  entered  into  this  let  day  of  April,  1904,  betioeen  the  Bartholomay 
Brewery  to.,  the  Genesee  Brewing  Co.,  Standard  BrevAng  Co.,  American 
Brewing  Co.,  Monroe  Brewing  Co.^  and  the  Flower  City  Brewing  Co.,  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Stationary  Fire- 
men, Local  Union  No.  37,  of  Rochester,  N,  Y, 

Article  1.    Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work. 

Article  2.  Firemen,  oilers  and  boiler  washers  shall  receive  at  the  rate  of 
$14.60  per  week.  Seven  days  shall  constitute  a  week's  work.  All  overtime  to 
be  paid  at  the  rate  of  time  and  one-half.  In  the  Bartholomay  Brewery  there 
shall  be  at  least  two  firemen  on  duty  at  all  times. 

Article  3.  A  fireman's  duty  shall  be  the  generation  of  steam  in  the  boiler 
or  boilers  in  the  plant  where  he  is  employed.  Assistance  shall  be  given  to  the 
firemen  when  necessary  to  clean  back  connections.  During  the  eight-hour 
watch  he  shall  not  be  asked  to  do  any  work  other  than  pertaining  to  the 
work  of  the  boiler-room. 

Article  4.  When  vacancies  occur  members  of  Local  No.  37  shall  be  employed 
to  fill  such  vacancies. 

Article  6.  Members  of  Local  No.  37  shall  not  be  discharged  by  the  brewery- 
master,  foreman  or  chief  engineer  without  good  reasons  and  not  finally  die- 
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charged  until  a  representative  of  the  union  shall  have  had  time  to  investigate. 
The  employee  shall  be  entitled  to  a  hearing  before  the  manager  of  the  brewery 
if  he  so  desires.    The  decision  of  such  manager  shall  be  final. 

Article  6.  In  case  of  lay-off  the  men  shall  be  laid  off  in  their  turn.  The 
last  man  on — the  first  laid  off. 

Article  7.  Christmas,  New  Year,  Fourth  of  July  and  Labor  Day  there  shall 
be  no  work  done,  but  they  shall  receive  full  pay.  On  Election  Day  work  shall 
be  done  one-half  day  only,  but  they  shall  receive  a  full  day's  pay.  If  there 
is  any  work  done  on  the  above-named  days,  double  time  shall  be  paid. 

Tliis  agreement  shall  take  effect  the  1st  day  of  April,  1904,  and  remain  in 
force  until  April  1,  1907. 

In  case  any  of  the  parties  hereto  desire  a  continuation  of  this  agreement 
for  another  term  after  the  expiration  or  desire  a  change  in  this  agreement 
for  such  a  period,  they  shall  serve  upon  the  other  parties  a  written  notice 
specifying  such  proposed  change  at  least  two  weeks  before  the  expiration  of 
this  agreement. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  parties  have  set  their  hands  the  day  and  year  above 
unto  written.  For  Local  Union  No.  37,  International 

Brotherhood  of  Stationary  Firemen: 

W.  E.  White,  President, 
G.  Ennis,  Seaetary, 

H.  D.  Hathaway,  President, 

James  Malley,  Secretary, 

Brewer^  Exchange. 


Inteb-Union  Agreement 

Between  the  Engineers'  Local  Union  No,  71  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Stationary 
Firemen  Local  Union  No,  37  and  the  Brewery  Workmen  of  Rochester ^ 

N.  r. 

Be  it  agreed,  that  if  the  executive  board  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  in  its  coming  session  in  Denver,  Colorado,  insists  upon  the  enforcement 
of  the  decision  that  brewery  firemen  and  engineers  should  be  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Stationary  Engineers  and  Firemen,  then  the  Brewery  Workers 
of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  will  let  the  brewery  engineers  and  firemen  transfer  to  said 
unions  (under  protest),  provided  the  Stationary  Engineers  and  Firemen  agree: 

1.  That  all  engineers  and  firemen,  now  members  of  Local  Union  No.  165, 
be  admitted  into  membership  in  the  Engineers'  and  Firemen's  Unions  of  this 
city  without  charge  or  prejudice. 

2.  That  when  engineers'  and  firemen's  vacancies  occur  in  the  brewery  plants 
of  Rochester,  members  of  Local  Union  No.  155  shall  have  the  first  chance  to 
fill  such  vacancies.  Brewery  firemen  who  can  do  engineers'  work  and  can 
secure  license,  shall  have  preference  for  engineers'  positions  in  breweries. 

3.  In  forming  the  joint  conference  board  between  Brewery  Workers'  Unions 
and  the  Stationary  Engineers  and  Firemen's  Unions,  the  respective  delegation 
of  the  engineers'  and  firemen's  unions  be  selected  from  the  engineers  and  fire- 
men who  were  members  of  Local  Union  No.  155  of  the  Brewery  Workers  at 
the  time  of  the  transfer. 

4.  The  Brewery  Workers'  Union  and  the  Engineers'  and  Firemen's  Unions 
herewith  agree,  that  in  case  of  trouble  in  any  of  the  brewery  plants,  the  three 
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organizations  will  act  jointly,  through  the  conference  board,  and  if  necessary 
will  call  general  or  shop  strikes  to  enforce  their  rights. 

6.  In  winter  time  or  dull  seasons,  the  engineers  and  firemen  guarantee  thosa 
members  of  Local  Union  No.  155  who  may  be  laid  off  work  in  such  position* 
as  they  control. 

6.  Further  agreed,  that  in  the  future  they  will  grant  the  brewery  engineer* 
and  firemen  the  right  to  make  up  their  agreement  and  put  it  into  operation 
under  the  supervision  of  Local  Unions  Nos.  71  and  37  of  the  joint  conference 
board. 

For  Local  Union  No.  71  Stationary  Engineers: 

John  P.  Mallody,  Chairman  of  Em,  Boards 
W.  B.  Bbattt, 

E.  Crane, 

£.  Stbekvino,  Secretary, 

For  Local  Union  No.  37  Stationary  Firemen: 

W.  E.  White,  President, 
John  Ashton,  Treasurer, 
John  Daly,  Rec.  Secretary, 

For  Local  Uni<ms  Nos.  74,  155,  156,  170,  Brewery  Workmen: 

Cha8.  F.  Bbohtold,  L.  U.  74, 
A.  E.  Thcbston,  L.  U.  155, 
H.  RiETUN,  L.  U.  156, 

F.  N.  Mesbmeb,  L.  U.  170, 

.Geo.  Smith,  President  of  L.  U.  155. 

mSCELLANEOUS  TRADES. 

(34)  NBW  YORK  CITY  CLIP  SORTERS. 
[Terminating  dispute  of  September  21-Ootober  22,  deaoribed  in  Table  I,  pa^e  26.] 

OmoB  OF  THE  Cbntbal  Fedebated  Union, 
184  Eldbidqe  Stbeet,  New  Yqbk,  October  21,  1903. 

Agreement  entered  into  between  Messrs.  Steinberg  Bros,,  of  Nos,  3  and  5  First 
street,  and  the  Clip  Sorters'  Union  No,  1,  both  of  New  York, 

Messrs.  Steinberg  Bros,  hereby  agree  to  hereafter  employ  only  members  of 
the  Clip  Sorters'  Union  who  can  show  a  union  card  in  good  standing  with  said 
union. 

Messrs.  Steinberg  Bros,  do  further  agree,  that  the  hours  of  labor  per  week 
shall  be  fifty-nine,  as  follows:  from  7  o'clock  a.  m.  to  12  noon,  and  from  12.30 
p.  M.  to  5.30  P.  M. 

Messrs.  Steinberg  Bros,  agree  to  re-employ  20  girls  and  1  man  as  per  the 
list  at  present,  and  to  re-employ  all  the  old  hands  as  their  business  increases. 

Medsrs.  Steinberg  Bros,  will  allot  five  minutes  time  to  wash  up,  and  more 
time  for  this  purpose  to  be  determined  by  the  firm. 

The  foreman  shall  not  be  a  member  of  the  union. 

The  Clip  Sorters'  Union  hereby  agreee  that  if  a  member  employed  in  this 
shop  shall  not  perform  his  or  her  duties  properly,  then  the  employer  shall  have 
a  right  to  discharge  the  same. 

It  is  hereby  mutually  agreed  by  both  parties  to  this  agreement,  that  all 
grievaaees  arising  shall  be  referred  to  a  board  of  arbitration  consisting  of  two 

13 
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of  the  employers,  two  of  the  employees  and  a  committee  of  the  Central  Fed- 
erated Union  and  United  Hebrew  Trades. 

This  agreement  to  remain  in  operation  for  one  year  from  date,  up  to  October 
24,  1904. 

For  the  Arm: 
Steiitbgbg  Bbob. 

For  the  Clip  Sorters'  Union: 
H.  Shbieb,  President 
A.  C.  LiPPMAN,  Beo,  U.  H.  T, 

Witnesses: 

Ernest  Bohm,  Oor.  See,  C.  F,  U. 
William  H.  Gbaven,  Delegate, 

(35)   NEW  YORK  CITY  COAT  MAKERS.) 

Artiolea  of  Agreement,  made  and  entered  into  thi8  day  of  «  1904» 

by  and  between  part       of  the  first  part, 

by  their  representative  and  attorney  in  fact,  parties  of  the 

second  part,  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Tailors'  Union,  Looal  No.  66,  of  the 
United  Oarment  Workers  of  America,  a  duly  organwed  voluwtary  asso* 
ciation,  party  of  the  third  part,  aU  of  the  said  parties  being  of  the 
Borough  of  Brooklyn,  City  and  State  of  New  York, 

WhereaH,  the  part  of  the  first  part  cariying  on  and  conducting  the 
business  of  tailoring  and  making  up  men's  coats,  and  it  being  greatly  bene- 
ficial for  tlie  said  part  of  the  first  part  to  employ  the  parties  of  the  second 
part,  and, 

Wliereas,  the  parties-  of  the  second  part  possess  great  skill  and  ability  In 
the  art  of  making  said  coats,  and, 

Whereas,  the  party  of  the  third  part  is  an  association  duly  organized  by 
the  parties  of  the  second  part  for  the  protection  of  their  rights  and  interest 
in  and  about  the  carrying  on  the  aforesaid  work,  and  desire  to  work  only  with 
those  who  are  affiliated  with  the  party  of  the  third  part,  and  further  desire 
to  be  guided  and  regulated  by  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  said  party  of 
the  third  part,  of  which  association  they  are  all  members. 

Now  Witnesseth,  That  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  one  dollar,  lawful 
money  of  the  United  States  of  America,  by  each  party  to  the  other  in  hand 
paid,  the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  acknowledged,  and  their  several  promises 
by  each  party  with  the  other  mutually  interchanged,  and  in  oonaideration  of 
these  promises,  it  is  hereby  mutually  covenanted  and  agreed  by  the  parties 
hereto  as  follows: 

I.  That  the  party  of  the  first  part  to  employ  the  parties  of  the  second 
part  as  operators,  baaters,  finishers,  pressers,  fitters,  bushelers  and  button- 
hole makers,  each  in  his  own  capacity,  and  for  no  other  work  than  that  he  was 
engaged  for,  in  shop  or  shops  situated  at  No.  street.  Borough  of 
Brooklyn,  City  of  New  York,  for  the  period  of  one  (1)  year  from  the  date 
of  these  presents  at  the  oalary  and  remuneration  as  hereinafter  set  forth. 

II.  That  the  system  of  work  in  and  about  the  said  business  shall  oonsisi 
of  that  known  as  week  woric  only,  and  that  the  employees  are  to  be  engaged 
to  work  by  the  week  only. 

III.  That  the  total  number  of  hours  which  shall  make  up  and  compose  ft 
week's  work  shall  not  exceed  66  in  number  in  any  one  week«  which  shall  be 
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divided  as  follows:  For  the  first  five  days  at  nine  and  one-half  (9)4)  hours 
per  day,  and  on  the  last  working  day  of  the  week,  eight  and  one-half  {SYt) 
hours.  Under  no  circumstance  shall  work  be  carried  on  by  the  parties  of  the 
first  and  second  part  at  any  other  hours  than  herein  specified,  without  a 
written  consent  of  the  party  of  the  third  part,  executed  by  its  duly  authorized 
officer,  and  under  no  consideration  shall  overtime  be  allowed  on  the  last  day 
of  the  week.  When  any  work  shall  be  carried  on  at  any  other  hours  than 
hereinabove  specified  with  the  aforementioned  consent,  it  shall  be  paid  for  and 
counted  as  one  and  one-half  time.  The  hours  of  labor  for  any  working  day 
shall  not  begin  earlier  than  7  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  and  the  day's  labor  to 
end  not  later  than  half -past  five  (5.30)  in  the  afternoon,  excepting  the  last 
working  day  of  the  week,  when  the  day's  labor  shall  end  not  later  than  half 
past  four  (4.30)  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  said  last  day's  work  shall  not 
exceed  eight  and  one-half  hours  (8^).  During  the  hour  from  12  noon  to 
1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  each  and  every  day,  no  work  shall  be  carried  on, 
the  same  to  be  devoted  for  recess. 

IV.  That  the  wages  of  each  and  eveiy  week's  work  shall  be  paid  to  the 
employees  on  the  last  working  day  of  the  week,  and  not  later  than  4.30  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  of  that  day.  The  week's  work  to  begin  according  to  the 
consent  of  the  parties  of  the  first  and  second  part. 

V.  That  the  part  of  the  first  part  shall  not  employ  any  help  whatsoever 
other  than  those  belonging  to  and  who  arfe  members  of  the  party  of  the  third 
part,  and  in  good  standing,  and  who  conform  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  said  party  of  the  third  part,  and  the  said  part  of  the  first  part  shall 
ceise  to  employ  any  one  and  all  those  employees  who  are  not  in  good  standing, 
and  who  do  not  conform  to  and  comply  with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  said 
party  of  the  third  part,  upon  being  notified  to  that  effect  by.  its  duly  creden- 
tialed  representatives.  The  part  of  the  first  part  hereby  agrees  to  abide  by 
the  rules  and  regulations .  of  the  party  of  the  third  part,  as  known  in  the 
trade,  and  to  permit  and  allow  representatives  of  said  party  of  the.  third 
part  to  enter  shop  or -shops  at  any  and  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night, 
for  the  purpose  of  inspection  and  enforcement  of  the  terms  of  this  contract, 
as  well  as  all  the  rules  and  regulations  herein  referred  to.  That  the  part  of 
the  first  part  shall  not  engage  any  help  whatsoever,  ev^i  those  wbo  are  mem- 
bers of  the  party  of  the  third  part,  without  their  first  having  produced  a  paas 
card  duly  executed  and  signed  by  the  authorized  business  agent  of  the  party 
of  the  third  part,  said  card  to  show  that  the  bearer  thereof  is  a  member  in 
good  standing  of  the  party  of  the  third  part,  and  that  he  has  complied  with 
the  rules  and  regulations  thereof  in  force  at  that  time.  In  the  event  of  the 
part  of  the  first  part  removing  shop  or  shops,  muat  notify  the 
party  of  the  third  part  within  three  days  after  such  removal,  the  place,  wher« 

moved  to. 

VI.  The  part  of  the  first  part  shall  not  employ  more  than  one  helper  to 
every  two  operators,  or  one  helper  to  two  basters,  and  under  no  consideration 
to  empl<^  any  apprentices. 

VII.  That  the  parties  of  the  second  part  are  to  devote  all  their  time,  atten- 
tion, skill  and  diligence  to  the  performanoe  of  the  work  hereinbefore  described, 
during  the  hours  hereinabove  stated  for  the  entire  period  of  this  agreement, 
and  to  accept  the  remuoeratimi  hereinafter  mentioned.  Alao  not  to  employ 
any  apprentices,  and  to  abide  by  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  par^  of  the 
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third  part.  In  the  event  of  any  one  of  the  parties  of  the  second  part  not 
remaining  and  continuing  during  the  entire  period  of  this  contract  in  good 
standing,  or  does  not  in  all  respects  conform  with  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  party  of  the  third  part,  that  then  the  part  of  the  first  part  shall  cease 
to  employ  such  employee  whoever  he  may  be,  and  that  such  employee  who  so 
violates  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  party  of  the  third  part,  or  any  one 
of  them,  hereby  waives  all  rights,  claims  and  benefits  under  this  contract,  and 
that  such  violations  of  the  agreement  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  parties  of  the 
second  part  shall  in  no  way  affect  the  validity  of  this  agreement,  which  shall 
continue  in  full  effect  and  force,  as  to  the  remaining  parties  hereof. 

VIII.  That  the  party  of  the  third  part  is  to  furnish  any  and  all  help  that 
it  may  have  on  its  application  books,  which  books  it  is  to  keep  for  the  benefit 
of  the  parties  of  the  first  and  the  second  part,  and  that  it  is  to  furnish  to  the 
part  of  the  first  part  any  and  all  help  whenever  so  requested,  without  charg- 
ing any  fees  or  receiving  any  remuneration  for  such  services,  nor  is  to  charge 
any  fee  or  accept  any  remuneration  or  fee  for  like  services  from  the  parties 
of  the  second  part. 

IX.  That  the  parties  of  the  second  part  may  quit  work  during  a  so-called 
"  sympathy  strike,"  providing  no  new  demands  are  nuide  by  them;  such  quit* 
ting  of  work  on  their  part  shall  in  no  way  affect  the  validity  of  this  agreement 
or  suspend  its  operation. 

X.  The  following  is  the  minimum  scale  of  wages  to  be  paid  to  the  parties 
of  the  second  part  by  the  part  of  the  first  part,  during  the  entire  period  of 
this  agreement,  viz: 

Operators,  eighteen  (18)  dollars  per  week  and  upwards. 
First  asustant  operator,  sixteen  (16)  dollars  per  wedc  and  upwards. 
Second  assistant  operator,  ten  (10)  dollars  per  week  and  rpwarda. 
Basters,  seventeen  (17)  dollars  per  week  and  upwards. 
Assistant  basters,  thirteen  (13)  dollars  per  week  and  upwards. 
Ftnishers,  fourteen  (14)  dollars  per  week  and  upwards. 
Assistant  finishers,  twelve  (12)  dollars  per  week  and  upwards. 
Preseers,  first  grade,  eighteen  (18)  dollars  per  week  and  upwards. 
Pteesers,  second  grade,  fifteen  (15)  dollars  per  week  and  upwards. 
Edge  pressers,  twelve  (12)  dollars  per  week  and  upwards. 
Under  pressers,  nine  (9)  dollars  per  week  and  upwards. 
Fitters,  twelve  (12)  dollars  per  week  and  upwards. 
Bushelers,  eleven  (11)  dollars  per  week  and  upwards. 

XI.  The  part  of  first  part  herein  agree  to  deposit  and  hereby  do  deposit 
with  the  party  of  the  third  part,  a  promissory  note  in  the  sum  of  dollars, 
said  note  to  be  deposited  as  security  for  the  faithful  performance  by  the  part 
of  the  first  part,  of  all  the  covenants  and  conditions  herein  contained.  The 
security  hereby  deposited  to  be  deemed  as  liquidated  and  ascertained  damages 
upon  the  commission  of  any  breach  or  violation  of  any  of  the  covenants  herein- 
above set  forth  on  the  part  of  the  part  of  ttie  first  part,  and  said  security 
shall  also  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  any  wages  that  may  be  due  and  owing 
to  the  parties  of  the  second  part,  or  any  one  of  them  and  also  of  any  other  help 
that  he  may  hereafter  engage,  who  shall  be  members  of  the  party  of  the  third 

part. 

Tlifs  agreement  to  be  binding  upon  all  parties  hereto  and  their  legal  repre- 
sentatives, during  the  period  of  one  (1 )  year  from  date  hereof. 
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In  Witness  Whereof,  the  parties  hereto  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  and 
seals  the  day  and  year  aboye  named. 

(L.  8.) 
(L.  8.) 

as  attorney  in  fact  for  the  parties  of  the  second  part. 
The  Brotherhood  of  Tailors'  U'  ion.  Local  65, 
United  Oarment  Workers  of  America. 

By  (L.  8.) 

Secretary, 

U6)  irSW  YORK  CITT  DBCORATIVB  GLASS  WORKXRS. 

Xo.  1.  Iliis  agreement  will  run  from  date  of  the  signing  of  the  agreement 
until  September  4,  1906. 

Ko.  2.  In  case  either  party  shall  desire  a  change  or  changes,  to  be  made  at 
the  expiration  of  the  agreement,  they  shall  give  notice  of  such  proposed  change 
or  changes  to  the  other  party  three  months  before  the  expiration  of  the  agree- 
ment. 

No.  3.  The  Decorative  Glass  Workers'  Protective  Association  will  use  their 
best  endeavors  to  see  that  the  hours  of  labor,  rates  of  wages,  and  conditions 
decided  upon,  shall  be  enforced  in  every  shop  in  Greater  New  York  and 
vicinity. 

No.  4.  The  hours  of  labor  in  all  shops  shall  be  51  hours  per  week. 

No.  5.  All  over  time  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  time  and  a  half,  except 
Saturdays  after  12  o'clock  noon,  Sundays,  all  legal  holidays,  and  time  after  II 
p.  M.,  which  shall  be  paid  for  as  double  time.  Legal  holidays  are  as  follows: 
New  Year's  Day,  January  Ist;  Lincoln's  Birthday,  February  12th;  Washing- 
ton's Birthday,  February  22;  Decoration  Day,  May  30th;  Fourth  of  July; 
Labor  Day;   Election  Day;   Thanksgiving  Day ;   Christmas  Day. 

Should  any  legal  holiday  fall  on  a  Sunday,  then  the  following  Monday  shall 
be  accounted  the  holiday. 

No.  6.  The  minimum  rate  of  wages  shall  be  $18  per  week. 

No.  7.  The  Decorative  Olass  Workers'  Protective  Association  will  refuse  to 
handle  any  work  not  made  by  union  help  in  the  following  branches: 

Cutting,  lead  and  metal  glazing. 

Cutting,  copper  glazing,  globes  and  shades. 

Cutting  and  setting  glass  mosaics. 

Cutting  and  glazing  decorative  glass  for  walls  and  ceilings. 

No.  8.  In  regard  to  the  setting  of  outside  work,  it  is  understood  that  it 
must  be  set  by  a  member  of  the  Decorative  Glass  Workers'  Protective  Associa- 
tion. He  may  be  allowed  the  use  of  one  helper  if  so  desired  by  his  employer, 
it  being  fully  understood  that  the  preference  shall  be  given  to  the  appren- 
tice. 

All  outside  work,  traveling  and  living  expenses,  shall  be  paid  for  by  the 
employer.  In  case  of  long  distances  local  helpers  may  be  hired,  but  should 
any  assistant  mechanic  be  required  he  must  be  a  union  man,  if  there  are  any 
in  the  place. 

No.  9.  The  oementer  (or  helper)  of  each  shop  will  be  allowed  to  set  lights 
in  sash  in  that  shop,  and  an  apprentice  will  be  allowed  to  set  a  small  light 
outside  of  tlie  shop,  when  his  employer  so  desires. 
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No.  10.  Each  apprentice  shall  be  registered  on  the  books  of  both  associations 
and  not  more  than  one  apprentice  shall  be  allowed  to  every  fiVe  men  in  each 
shop,  the  number  to  be  based  upon  the  average  number  of  men  employed  in 
each  shop  during  the  year  prior  to  the  signing  of  the  agreement. 

No.  11.  No  boy  shall  be  appi*euticed  under  15  or  over  17  years  of  age. 

No.  12.  The  term  of  apprenticeship  shall  be  five  (5)  years,  wherein  an 
appreutice  shall  be  taught  the  art  of  and  all  details  of  decorative  glass  work  as 
done  in  the  shop  he  is  apprenticed  in,  that  will  at  the  expiration  of  his  term 
of  apprenticeship  enable  him  to  become  an  efficient  and  experienced  workman. 

No.  13.  An  employer  considering  the  apprenticing  of  a  boy,  shall  put  him 
to  the  bench  for  one  year  on  probation.  If  during  or  at  the  expiration  of  that 
time,  he  proves  himself  incompetent  or  misbehaves  himself,  he  may  be  dis- 
charged. If  on  the  other  hand,  tlic  boys  shows  himself  possessed  of  some 
ability  or  average  intelligence,  and  the  employer  retains  him  over  tlie  period 
of  one  year,  he  shall  be 'registered  as  an  apprentice  and  the  one  year  of  pro- 
bation shall  be  counted  as  one  year  of  his  apprenticeship. 

No.  14.  No  boy  shall  be  allowed  to  leane  the  shop  in  which  he  starts  to 
work,  to  obtain  employment  in  any  other  shop  during  his  term  of  apprentice- 
ship. 

N!  B.  This  clause  is  subject  to  the  decision  of  the  arbitration  board  that 
apprentices  must  be  employed  so  long  as  there  is  any  work  to  do,  and  that  the 
secretary  of  the  Decorative  Glass  Manufacturers'  Association  be  notified  when 
the  apprentice  is  to  be  laid  oif  so  he  can  be  allowed  to  work  in  another  shop. 

No.  15.  Each  apprentice  upon  entering  the  trade  shall  receive  not  less  than 
$3  per  week,  and  his  wages  shall  be  increased  not  less  than  50  cents  every  six 
months  for  the  first  two  years. 

Beginning  the  third  year  he  shall  receive  not  less  than  $6  per  week  for 
six  months,  and  not  less  than  $7  per  week  for  six  months  following ;  the  fourth 
year  not  less  than  $8  per  week  for  six  months,  and  not  less  than  $12  per  week 
for  the  balance  of  his  apprenticeship,  during  which  period  of  five  years  he  shall 
attend  to  his  work  industriously,  and  after  thus  fulfilling  his  part  of  the 
contract  he  shall  be  entitled  to  rank  as  a  journeyman. 

No.  16.  In  case  any  shop  shall  have  in  its  employment  at  the  time  of  the 
signing  of  this  agreement,  a  greater  number  of  apprentices  than  is  allowed 
under  the  agreement,  such  number  of  apprentices  shall  be  retained  until  their 
terms  of  apprenticeship  shall  have  expired.  Such  a  shop  shall  not  employ 
any  more  apprentices  until  the  number  has  been  reduced  to  the  proper  ratio. 

No.  17.  There  shall  be  a  standing  committee  composed  of  an  equal  number 
of  representatives  of  the  Glass  Manufacturers'  Association  and  the  Glass 
Workers'  Association,  to  which  any  case  of  dispute  in  the  individual  shop 
shall  be  referred,  and  both  parties  to  the  dispute  shall  abide  by  the  decision 
of  such  committee.  In  case  of  no  agreement  being  reached  by  the  arbitration 
board,  an  impartial  party  shall  be  chosen  by  the  joint  committee  to  act  as  an 
umpire,  whose  decision  must  be  considered  final. 

No.  18.  Any  questions  not  mentioned  in  the  agreement  affecting  the  welfare 
of  the  trade  must  be  referred  to  the  arbitration  committee  and  final  action 
must  be  taken  on  the  same  immediately. 

No.  19.  The  Decorative  Glass  Manufacturers*  Association  agree  to  employ 
none  but  members  of  the  Decorative  Glass  Workers'  Protective  Association, 
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and  the  Decorative  Glass  Workers'  Protective  Association  agree  not  to  work 
for  any  manufacturer  who  does  not  carry  out  the  conditions  of  this  agreement. 
No.  20.  Every  apprentice  at  the  expiration  of  his  five  years'  apprenticeship, 
shall  pass  an  examination  and  be  declared  a  qualified  workman,  before  being 
allowed  to  obtain  work  in  any  shop.  Such  examination  shall  be  held  by  a 
committee  of  the  Decorative  Glass  Workers'  Association,  it  being  understood 
that  the  committee  of  the  Decorative  Glass  Workers'  Association  must  be 
selected  from  the  men  working  in  the  shop  with  the  apprentice  to  be  examined. 

WitneM, 
B.  T.,  Pres.  D.  G.  M,  Aaa'n, 

Witness, 

Bee,  D,  G.  M  Ast^n. 

Witness, 

Wm.  S.,  Rec,  Sec.  D.  O,  W,  Pro.  Ass'n, 

Witness, 

P.  B.,  Pres.  D.  G.  W,  Pro.  Ass'n. 
Sept.  1.  1904. 

(37)   UTICA  BOILER  MAKERS 

tTernuDating  dispute  of  June  l-8eptember  10,  desoribed  in  Table  I,  page  22.] 

This  Agreement,  entered  into  this  day  of  September,  I904»  hettoeen  the  Utioa 
Steam  Engine  and  Boiler  Works,  party  of  the  first  part,  and  Local  Lodge 
No.  223  of  the  Boiler  Makers  and  Iron  Ship-Builders  of  America,  party  of 
the  second  part,  do  hereby  agree  and  stipulate  to  bind  ourselves  to  the 
following  agreement,  viz. — 

All  punching,  rolling,  riveting,  chipping  and  caulking,  flue  setting  and  ell 
machine  work  in  boiler  shop  to  be  done  by  boiler  makers  only. 

Helpers  shall  be  allowed  to  flog  rivets,  but  not  allowed  to  handle  set. 

The  minimum  rate  of  wages  shall  be  $2  per  day  to  $2.60. 

All  new  work  done  out  of  the  city  of  Utica«  shall  be  done  at  the  number  of 
hours  per  day  worked  by  the  union  in  city  in  which  work  is  erected. 

All  work  done  at  shop  or  on  repair  work  shall  be  a  nine-hour  day. 

All  new  work  in  shop  shall  be  time  and  one-half  for  nights,  Sundays  or  holi- 
days. 

All  night  work  in  the  shop  on  new  work  shall  be  time  and  one-half. 

All  night  work  in  the  shop  in  repair  work  shall  be  double  time. 

All  new  work  or  repair  work  outside  of  the  shop,  nights,  Sundays  or  holi- 
days shall  be  double  time. 

No  discrimination  to  be  made  against  any  man  now  on  strike  on  account  of 
anything  done  by  him  while  on  strike. 

All  men  to  be  used  as  the  same  before  strike  took  place. 

None  of  the  strikers  to  be  discharged  to  make  room  for  an  outsider. 

Men  now  employed  as  boiler  makers  under  no  consideration  to  be  allowed  to 
do  boiler  makers'  work. 

Signed  by  Utica  St<eam  Engine  end  Boiler  Works  and  committee. 

Uttca,  N.  Y.,  September  12,  1904. 


V. 

LAWS  GOVERHIHG  THE  BOARD  OF  MEDUTION  AND 

ARBITRATION. 

(z)    THB  LABOR  LAW. 

CHAPTEB  416  OF  THB  Li.W8  Of  1897. 

▲RTICLB  Z. 
Steto  Bowd  of  ll«4ialloa  and  ArUti«ti«ii.* 

gawiOK  14a  OrtftnlMtta  ol  board. 

141.  Secntary  and  bla  dntka. 

142.  Aibitratioii  by  the  board. 

143.  Mediation  In  oaae  of  strike  or  lock-out.  "^ 

144.  DMiflkma  of  board. 
14A.  Annual  report. 

146.  SubmisHion  of  oontroTernes  to  local  arbitrators. 

147.  GonMut;  oath;  powers  of  arbitrators. 

148.  Decirion  of  arbitrators. 
140.  Appeals. 

Seetion  140.  [OzigAiiixatioii  of  board. — There  shall  continue  to  be  a  state 
board  of  mediation  and  arbitration,  consisting  of  three  competent  persons 
to  be  known  as  arbitrators,  appointed  by  the  governor,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  senate^  each  of  whom  shall  hold  his  office  for  the 
term  of  three  years,  and  receive  an  annual  salary  of  three  thousand  dollars. 
The  term  of  office  of  the  successors  of  the  members  of  such  board  in  office 
when  this  chapter  takes  effect,  shaU  be  abridged  so  as  to  expire  on  the 
thirty -first  day  of  December  preceding  the  time  when  each  such  term  would 
otherwise  expire,  and  thereafter  each  term  shall  begin  on  the  first  day  of 
January. 

One  member  of  such  board  shall  belong  to  the  political  party  casting  the 
highest,  and  one  to  the  party  casting  the  next  highest  number  of  votes 
for  governor  at  the  last  preceding  gubernatorial  election.  The  third  shall 
be  a  member  of  an  incorporated  labor  organization  of  this  state. 

Two  members  of  such  board  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transac- 
tion of  business,  and  may  hold  meetings  at  any  time  or  place  within  the 
state.  Examinations  or  investigations  ordered  by  the  board  may  be  held 
and  taken  by  and  before  any  of  their  number,  if  so  directed,  but  a  decision 
rendered  in  such  case  shall  not  be  deemed  conclusive  until  approved  by  the 
board.] 

This  seetion  was  repealed  ni  part  by  chapter  9  of  the  Laws  of  1901,  reprinted  below. 

§  141.  [Secretary  and  his  duties. — ^The  board  shall  appoint  a  secretary, 
whose  term  of  office  shall  Ji)e  three  years.  He  shall  keep  a  full  and  faith- 
ful record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  board,  and  all  documents  and  testi- 
mony forwarded  by  the  local  boards  of  arbitration,  and  shall  perform  such 

*  The  orisinal  statute  was  enacted  in  1886 — chapter  410,— which  was  amended  by  chapter 
63  of  the  Laws  of  1887  and  embodied  in  the  general  labor  law  in  1897.  The  Board  was  recon- 
stituted under  chapter  9  of  the  Laws  of  1901  (page  203  below). 
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other  duties  as  the  board  may  prescribe.  He  may,  under  the  direction  of 
the  board,  issue  subpoenas  and  administer  oaths  in  all  cases  before  the 
board,  and  call  for  and  examine  books,  papers  and  documents  of  any  parties 
to  the  controversy.  He  shall  receive  an  annual  salary  of  two  thousand 
dollars,  payable  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  members  of  the  board.] 
Repealed  or  modified  by  chapter  0  of  the  Laws  of  1901. 

§  142.  Arbitration  by  the  board. — ^A  grievance  or  dispute  between  an  em- 
ployer and  his  employees  may  be  submitted  to  the  board  of  arbitration 
and  mediation  for  their  determination  and  settlement.  Such  submission 
shall  be  in  writing,  and  contain  a  statement  in  detail  of  the  grievance  or 
dispute  and  the  cause  tliereof,  and  also  an  agreement  to  abide  the  deter- 
mination of  the  board,  and  during  the  investigation  to  continue  in  business 
or  at  work,  without  a  lockout  or  strike.  Upon  such  submission,  the  board 
shall  examine  the  matter  in  controversy.  For  the  purpose  of  such  inquiry 
they  may  subpoena  witnesses,  compel  their  attendance  and  take  and  hear 
testimony.  Witnesses  shall  be  allowed  the  same  fees  as  in  courts  of  record. 
The  decision  of  the  board  must  be  rendered  within  ten  days  aiMr  the  com- 
pletion of  the  investigation. 

§  143.  Mediation  in  case  of  strike  or  lock-out — ^Whenever  a  strike  or  lock- 
out occurs  or  is  seriously  threatened,  the  board  shall  proceed  as  soon  as 
practicable  to  the  locality  thereof,  and  endeavor  by  mediation  to  effect  an 
amicable  settlement  of  the  controversy.  It  may  inquire  into  the  cause 
thereof,  and  for  that  purpose  has  the  same  power  as  in  the  ease  of  a  con* 
troversy  submitted  to  it  for  arbitration. 

§  144.  Decisions  of  board. — Within  ten  days  after  the  completion  of  every 
examination  or  investigation  authorized  by  this  article,  the  board  or  a 
majority  thereof  shall  render  a  decision,  stating  such  details  as  will  clearly 
show  the  nature  of  the  controversy  and  the  points  disposed  of  by  them, 
and  make  a  written  report  of  their  findings  of  fact  and  of  their  recom- 
mendations to  each  party  to  the  controversy.  Every  decision  and  report 
shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  board  and  a  copy  thereof  served  upon  each 
party  to  the  controversy,  and  in  case  of  a  submission  to  arbiti*ation,  a  copy 
shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  county  or  counties  where  the 
controversy  arose. 

§  145.  Annual  report. — The  board  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the 
legislature,  and  shall  include  therein  such  statements  and  explanations  as 
will  disclose  the  actual  work  of  the  board,  the  facts  relating  to  each  con- 
troversy considered  by  them  and  the  decision  thereon  together  with  such 
suggestions  as  to  legislation  as  may  seem  to  them  conducive  to  harmony 
in  the  relations  of  employers  and  employees. 

§  146.  Submission  of  controversies  to  local  arbitrators. — A  grievance  or 
dispute  between  an  employer  and  his  employees  may  he  submitted  to  a 
board  of  arbitrators,  consisting  of  three  persons,  for  hearing  and  settle- 
ment. Wlien  the  employees  concerned  are  members  in  good  standing  of  a 
labor  organization  which  is  represented  by  one  or  more  delegates  in  a 
central  body,  one  arbitrator  may  be  appointed  by  such  central  body  and 
one  by  the  employer.  The  two  so  designated  shall  appoint  a  third,  who 
shall  be  chairman  of  the  board. 
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If  the  employees  concerned  in  such  grievance  or  dispute  are  members 
of  good  standing  of  a  labor  organization  which  is  not  represented  in  a 
s  central  body,  the  organization  of  which  they  are  members  may  select  and 
designate  one  arbitrator.  If  such  employees  are  not  members  of  a  labor 
organization,  a  majority  thereof  at  a  meeting  duly  called  for  that  purpose, 
may  designate  one  arbitrator  for  such  board. 

fi  147.  Consent;  oath;  powers  of  arbitrators.— Before  entering  upon  his 
duties,  each  arbitrator  so  selected  shall  sign  a  consent  to  act  and  take  and 
subscribe  an  oath  to  faithfully  and  impartially  discharge  his  duties  as  such 
arbitrator,  which  consent  and  oath  shall  be  filed  in  the  clerk's  office  of  the 
county  or  counties  where  the  controversy  arose.  When  such  board  is  ready 
for  the  tnuuHtction  of  business,  it  shall  select  one  of  its  members  to  act  as 
secretary,  and  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  hearing  shall  be  given  to  the 
parties  to  the  controversy.  The  board  may,  through  its  chairman,  subpoena 
witnesses,  compel  their  attendance  and  take  and  hear  testimony.  The  board 
may  make  and  enforce  rules  for  its  government  and  the  transaction  of  the 
business  before  it,  and  fix  its  sessions  and  adjournments. 

S  148.  Decision  of  arbitrators. — The  board  shall,  within  ten  days  after 
the  close  of  the  hearing,  render  a  written  decision  signed  by  them  giving 
such  details  as  clearly  show  the  nature  of  the  controversy  and  the  ques- 
tions decided  by  them.  Such  decision  shall  be  a  settlement  of  the  mattef 
submitted  to  such  arbitrators,  unless  within  ten  days  thereafter  an  appeal 
is  taken  therefrom  to  the  state  board  of  mediation  and  arbitration.  One 
copy  of  the  decision  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  county 
or  counties  where  the  controversy  arose  and  one  copy  shall  be  transmitted 
to  the  secretary  of  the  state  board  of  mediation  and  arbitration. 

§  149.  Appeals. — The  state  board  of  mediation  and  arbitration  shall  hear, 
consider,  and  investigate  every  appeal  to  it  from  any  such  board  of  local 
arbitrators  and  its  decisions  shall  be  in  writing  and  a  copy  thereof  filed  in 
the  clerk's  office  of  the  county  or  counties  where  the  controversy  arose  and 
duplicate  copies  served  upon  eacli  party  to  the  controversy.  Such  decision 
shall  be  final  and  conclusive  upon  all  parties  to  the  arbitration. 


(2)  ACT  CREATING  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR. 

Laws  of  1901,  Chapter  9. 

Ax  ACT  to  create  a  department  of  labor  and  the  office  of  commissioner 
of  labor,  and  abolishing  the  offices  of  commissioner  of  labor  statistics  and 
factory  inspector,  and  the  state  board  of  mediation  and  arbitration. 

Section  1.  Department  of  labor  and  office  of  commiaeioner  of  labor  created. 
— A  department  of  labor  and  the  office  of  commissioner  of  labor  are  hereby 
created.  Within  twenty  days  after  this  act  takes  effect,  the  governor,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  shall  appoint  a  oommis- 
sioner  of  labor,  who  shall  hold  his  office  imtil  January  first,  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  five.  A  successor  to  such  commissioner  shall  be  appointed  in  like 
manner  and  shall  hold  his  office  for  a  term  of  four  years,  beginning  on  the 
first  day  of  January  of  the  year  in  which  he  is  appointed.     Such  commis- 
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■ioner  shall  be  the  head  of  such  department  and  receive  an  annual  salary 
of  three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

S  2.  Offices  abolished;  powers  of  commissioners*  of  labor.-^The  offices  of 
commissioner  of  labor  statistics  and  factory  inspector,  and  the  state  board 
of  mediation  and  arbitration,  shall  be  abolished  upon  the  appointment  and 
qualification  of  such  commissioner  of  labor.  Ihe  commissioner  of  labor 
shall  hare  the  powers  conferred  and  perform  the  duties  imposed  by  law 
upon  the  commissioner  of  labor  statistics  and  the  factory  inspector. 

I  3.  Dfpnty  comaiMiOBtti.— The  commissioiior  of  labor  shall  forthwith 
upon  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  appoint  and  may  at  pleMUre 
ranore^  two  deputy  oommissioners  of  labor  to  be  designated  reqMotiv«ly 
as  the  first  and  second  deputy  commissioners  of  labor,  each  of  whom  shall 
reeeiTe  an  annual  salary  of  two  thousand  fire  hundred  dollars.  Upon  the 
appointment  of  such  deputies  the  offices  of  the  assistant  factory  inspeotor, 
deputy  commissioner  of  labor  statistics,  and  diief  clerk  of  the  commissioner 
of  labor  statistics  are  abolished. 

S  4.  Bureans  of  department— The  department  of  labor  shall  be  divided 
by  the  eonuBissioner  of  labor  into  tiiree  bureaus  as  follows:  factory  in- 
spection, labor  statistics  and  mediation  and  arbitration.  The  bureau  of 
factory  inspection  shall  be  under  the  special  charge  of  the  first  deputy  com- 
missioner of  labor,  who,  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  com- 
missioner  of  labor  shall  have  such  of  the  powers  conferred,  and  perform 
such  of  the  duties  imposed,  by  law  upon  the  factory  inspector,  as  shall  be 
designated  by  the  commissioner  of  labor.  The  biireau  of  labor  statistics 
shall  be  under  the  special  chaige  of  the  second  deputy  commissioner  of 
labor,  who,  subject  to  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  commissioner 
of  labor  shall  have  such  of  the  powers  conferred  and  perform  such  of  the 
duties  imposed  by  law  upon  the  commissioner  of  labor  statistics,  as  shall 
be  designated  by  tne  commissioner  of  labor.  The  bureau  of  mediation  and 
arbitration  sliali  be  under  the  special  charge  and  supervision  of  the  com- 
missioner of  labor,  wlio,  together  with  the  first  and  second  deputy  commis- 
sioners of  labor  shall  constitute  a  board,  which  shall  have  the  powers  con- 
ferred, and  perform  the  duties  imposed,  by  law  on  the  state  board  of 
mediation  and  arbitration.  The  powers  hereby  conferred  upon  the  first  and 
second  deputy  commissioners  shall  not  include  the  appointment  of  officers, 
clerks  or  other  employees  in  any  of  the  bureaus  of  the  department  of  labor. 

§  5.  Officers  and  employees. — Except  as  provided  by  this  act,  the  deputies, 
officers  and  employees  in  the  office  of  or  appointed  by  the  factory  inspector, 
the  commissioner  of  labor  statistics,  and  the  state  board  of  mediation  and 
arbitration  are  continued  in  office  until  removed  pursuant  to  law. 

S  6.  Construction. — Wherever  the  terms  commissioner  of  labor  statistics, 
or  factory  inspector,  occur  in  any  law,  they  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  the 
commissioner  of  labor,  and  wherever  the  term  state  board  of  mediation  and 
arbitration  occurs  in  any  law,  it  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  the  board 
created  by  this  act. 

§  7.  Pending  actions  and  proceedings.—  This  act  shall  not  affect  pending 
actions  or  proceetlings,  civil  or  criminal,  brought  by  or  against  the  commis- 


*  So  in  the  oriKinnl. 
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eioner  of  labor  statistics  or  factory  inspector.  All  proceedings  and  matters 
pending  before  the  state  board  of  mediation  and  arbitration  when  this  act 
takes  effect  shall  be  continued  and  completed  before  the  board  her«by 
created;  and  where  a  grievance  or  dispute  haa  been  submitted  to  the  state 
board  of  mediation  aild  arbitration,  prior  to  the  taking  effect  of  this  act, 
the  board  hereby  created  may  make  such  further  investigation  in  relation 
thereto  as  it  deems  necessary. 

§  8.  Repeal — All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  act  are 
hereby  repealed. 

§  9.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Became  a  law  February  7,  IfiOl,  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor 
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STATE  OF  NEW  YORK: 

Dkpartmknt  of  Labor, 

Albany^  April  17,  11)05. 
To  the  i^pcaker  of  tJw  Asscinhly: 

Sir. — I  herewith  transmit  the  repcH-t  of  the  Bui^eau  of  Factory 
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Cornmissioncr, 
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TABXiLAS  SUMMARY  OF  THE  YEAR'S  WORSL 
X. — ^Inapectioiifl  and  Inyeatigationa. 

Inspectaons  of  factories  and  quarries , 36 ,280 

Factories 27,568 

Tenraaent  workshops 4 ,326 

Bakeries 3.227 

nines  and  quarries 118 

Tenement  workrooms  inspected 27,909 

licensed  places 15,625 

Unlicensed  places 130 

Places  prior  to  licensing 10,584 

Places  prior  to  licensing  (re-investigated) 402 

License  refusals  investigated 1 ,078 

Places  found  dosed,  burned,  removed,  etc 14 ,728 

Factories  and  workshops 4 ,429 

Tenement  workrooms 8,806 

license  applicants'  places 1 ,493 

Investigations 11 ,  171 

Complaints 1 ,084 

Compliances • 9,979 

Accidents 108 

Total -. . .  89.047 

Miscellaneous: 
Appointments  re  prosecutions,  etc 126 

Statistical  reports  collected 130 


2. — OrdertfC  and  Compliances. 

SummariMed  from  Table  VI  of  the  Appendix. 

NuMBBB  or  Ordebs. 


New  York 

RBQUIBBMENTB  Of  THB  LAW  TO  BK  COMPURD  WrTH.  City. 

I.  Posting  of  law,  schedule  of  hours,  etc 10 ,460 

II.  Health  and  safety 10,768 

1.  light 909 

2.  Ventilation  and  overcrowding 35 

3.  Time  allowed  for  meals 5 

4.  Cleanliness  and  sanitary  conveniences  6,034 

5.  Dangerous  machinery 1 ,897 

6.  Elevators  and  hoistways 368 

7.  Fire  protection 1 ,343 

8.  Unsafe  buildings 177 

III.  Employment  of  children 2,606 

rV.  Emplojnnent  of  women  and  minors 109 

V.  Laundries 246 

VI.  Tenement  workplaces 423 

VII.  Bakeries 2,879 

IX.  Paymentlof Xwages 4 

Total 36,500 

Orders  rescinded,  suspended,  etc 1 .246 

Numbttr  of  factories  notified  (exclusive  of 
factories  notified  by  the  inspector  at  the 

time  of  his  visit) 8 ,534 

Orders  and  compliances  in  40  mines  and 
quarries 


Other      New  York 

places. 

Stote. 

5,074 

24,539 

5,194 

15,962 

44 

953 

16 

51 

' 

5 

821 

6,855 

3,098 

4,995 

228 

596 

888 

2.231 

99 

276 

1.557 

4.163 

45 

154 

103 

349 

32 

455 

880 

3.759 

31 

r 

35 

12,916 

49.416 

355 

1.601 

3.899 

12.433 

Com- 
pliant 
with 
ordersL 

24.503 

13.629 

841 

44 

4 

5.705 

4.276 

518 

1.907 

244 

4,028 

137 

259 

401 

8,126 

28 

46,114 


72 


72 


50 


ra    .1-  -i-L  1, 


^Esoluffive  of  ordersTsuspend^d  or  rescinded. 
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3. — Complaints.  * 

Sumnuirued  from  Table  VII  of  the  Appendix. 


Place 


Violation  Alleogd. 
I.  Failure  to  post  law  in  factory,  etc . 
II.  Sanitation  and  safety 

1.  I^ck  of  li^ht 

2.  Lack  of  ventilation 

3.  Insufficient  time  for  meals. . 

4.  Uncleanliness,  defective  toilet 

facilities 

5.  Dangerous  machinery,   boil- 

ers, etc 

6.  Elevators  and  hoistways  un- 

guarded  

7.  Insufficient  fire  protection. . 

8.  Unsafe  buildings 

III.  Illegal  employment  of  children. . . 

IV.  Illegal  employment  of  women  and 

minors 

V.  Laundries  (special) 

VI.  Tenement  work 

V II.  Bakeries  (special) 

VIII.  Unsafe  scafTolding 

IX.  Miscellaneous 

X.  General  violation  of  factory  law . . 


Sus- 
tained. 

2 

201 

31 

9 

2 

87 

49 

3 

14 

6 

126 

22 

2 

124 

59 
1 
4 
6 


Partly 

sus- 
tained. 

Not  sus- 
tained. 

closed, 
removed 
etc. 

f 

Total. 

ts 

3 
2 

•   •  • 

ISO 

15 

13 

6 

2 

9 
1 

1 

S45 

50 

25 

8 

3 


2 


44 
27 

1 

13 

1 

108 

29 


138 
83 


109 
29 


1 
4 


Total. 


547 


31 


392 


4 

1 

30 

7 

5 

241 

1 

56 

2 

9 

234 

8 

104 

1 

4 

9 

12 

36 

1,006 

^Exclusive  of  complaints  under  the  eight-hour  and  alien  labor  laws. 

timmary  of  Prosecutions. 


Charge. 
II.  Sanitation  and  safety: 

Failure  to  light  haUs  and  stairs. 

Failure  to  provide  ventilation .  . 

Failure  to  maintain  toilet  facil- 
ities in  proper  condition 

Failure  to  paint  and  lime  wash 
walls,  etc 

Failure  to  provide  exhaust  fans. 

Failure  to  provide  fire-escape. . . 

Failure  to. keep  doors  unlocked 
III.  Illegal  employment  of  children: 

Employing  child  under  16  with- 
out certificate 

Employing  child  under  16  more 
than  9  hours  a  day 

Failure    to    keep    register    of 

children 

,  VI.  Tenement  manufactures: 

Having    goods    made    in  unli- 

oensed  places 

VIII.  Bakeries: 

Failure  to  provide  impermeable 
floor 

Failure  to   provide  hood  over 
oven  door 

Failure  to  provide  ventilation .  . 

Failure    to    provide    increa.^d 
height  of  bake  room 

Employing  bakers  more  than  10 
hours  a  day 


Total 
number 
of  cases. 

Acquitted 
or  dis- 
charged. 

Convicted 

and 

sentence 

suspended. 

Convicted 

and 

fined. 

Amoimt 

of 
fines.t 

2 

2 

•   ■    ■ 

1 

*1 

*S100 

7 

4 

1 

■ 

*2 

•125 

2 

1 

1 

20 

1 

1 

i 

2 

*1 
2 

♦100 

2 

>•>•■■« 

• 

30 

19 


10 


115 


6 


2 


1 
1 


100 


Total. 


49 


24 


1 

20 

1 

20 

fl8 

tS630 

*In  one  case  defendant  forfeited  bail. 

tincludes  3  cases  in  which  bail  was  forfeited  (total  amount,  1300). 


REPORT  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS. 


Tn  the  year  ending  September  30,  1904,  35,239  fa<?torie8,  workshops, 
bakeries,  mines  and  quarries  were  duly  visited  and  inspected,  substantially 
the  same  number  as  in  the  preceding  year  (35,876).  The  number  ol  tene- 
ment inspections  made  has  materially  decreased,  being  27,909  in  1904  against 
32,042  in  1903.  One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the  decrease  in  this  class 
of  inspections  was  the  fact  that  the  new  law  relating  to  manufacture  in 
tenement  houses  went  into  effect  on  October  1,  1904,  and  in  view  of  that 
fact  we  did  not  grant  any  licenses  under  the  old  law  during  the  month  of 
September,  1904,  as  inspection  was  deemed  inexpedient.  The  time  thus 
saved  permitted  the  giving  of  more  attention  to  the  matter  of  reinspeclions, 
to  examine  and  determine  compliances  with  orders  issued.  In  this  respect 
the  Bureau  has  a  very  substantial  increase  to  itn  credit;  in  1903  the  number 
of  such  investigations  was  2,174,  while  in  1904  they  went  up  to  almost  10,000 
(9,979). 

As  we  said  last  year,  "  tlie  true  value  of  factory  inspection  must  be  meas- 
ured by  the  extent  to  which  we  are  enabled  to  insure  a  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  statutes  relating  to  the  subject;  extensive  and  proper 
compliance  can  only  be  had  through  a  careful  and  thorough  system  of  re- 
inspections.  Recognizing  this  fact  we  have  been  devoting  our  attention  to 
this  phase  of  our  work  with  the  result  that  very  few  places,  where  important 
orders  are  issued,  escape  a  second,  and  oftentimes  a  third  visit.  The  result 
of  the  special  activity  of  our  deputy  inspectors  along  this  line  will  be  found 
in  the  comparatively  small  number  of  orders  remaining  noncomplied  with. 
U'he  total  number  of  all  orders  issued  during  the  year  was  49,416  (exclusive 
of  1,601  which,  upon  reinspection,  were  rescinded  or  suspended).  Our 
records  show  a  compliance  with  46,114.  This  left  3,302  orders  at  the  time 
this  compilation  was  made,  with  which  compliance  had  not  been  reported. 
Last  year  we  had  to  account  for  about  10,000  orders  not  complied  with. 

INVESTIGATION  OF  PUBLIC  CONTRACT  WORK. 

During  the  year  1904  there  were  430  complaints,  under  the  eight-hour  and 
alien  labor  sections  of  the  Labor  Law  that  were  carefully  investigated  and 
such  action  taken  thereon  by  the  Department  as  the  result  of  our  investiga- 
tions seemed  to  warrant.  Of  the  totai  number  of  complaints,  29  related  to 
public  contracts  in  the  various  cities  and  villages  of  the  State  outside  of 
Greater  New  York,  while  the  remainder  of  the  complaints  referred  to  such 
work  in  that  city,  i'ractically  all  of  these  complaints  alleged  a  violation 
of  the  eight-hour  law,  but  our  investigations  only  sustained  the  charge  in 
119  cases;  work  having  been  completed  in  the  case  of  42  of  the  complaints. 
It  follows  that  the  charges  were  not  sustained  on  279  contracts  investigated. 

llie  law  prohibiting  the  employment  of  aliens  (Section  13)  on  public  con- 
tract work  was  violated  on  121  of  these  contracts.  In  this  connection  the 
Department  undertooK  a  very  careful  investigation  of  this  subject.  During 
August,  September  and  October,  1904,  we  investigated  125  large  con- 
tracts in  Greater  New  York  on  which  were  foimd  employed  an  aggregate 
of  over  6,300  men.  Complete 'lists  of  all  these  employees  were  prepared. 
They  were  divided  into  three  classes — ^native  bom,  naturalized  citizens,  and 
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aliens.  Out  of  the  total  given  above  we  found  that  22  per  cent  of  the 
employees  were  native  Americans,  17  per  cent,  naturalized  citizens,  while 
the  remainder,  or  about  61  per  cent.,  were  aliens. 

Notices  requiring  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  both  sections  of  the 
statute  were  duly  served  on  the  contractors  and  municipal  officers  in  rela- 
tion to  every  contract  upon  which  violations  of  the  law  were  established. 
As  a  result  of  the  service  of  such  notices,  the  question  of  the  State's  authority 
to  interfere  with  the  employment  of  aliens  was  presented  to  the  corporation 
counsel  of  Greater  New  York  by  some  of  the  city  department  officials.  The 
corporation  counsel  wrote  an  opinion  to  the  effect  that  the  provisions  of 
section  13  of  the  law  were  invalid,  insofar  as  they  were  applied  to  subjects 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  for  the  reason  that  said  provisions  were  violative 
of  certain  rights  accorded  to  Italian  subjects  under  the  terms  of  treaty  made 
between  the  governments  of  the  United  States  and  Italy.  The  matter  was 
not  tested  in  the  courts.  If  the  opinion  of  the  corporation  counsel  of  Greater 
New  York  is  correct,  it  means  practically  the  nullification  of  section  13,  for 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  aliens  generally  employed  on  these  public 
contracts  are  natives  of  Italy. 

On  November  29,  1904,  the  Court  of  Appeals  declared  the  provisions  of 
the  eight-hour  law  unconstitutional  with  respect  to  the  employees  of  a 
contractor  engaged  on  municipal  work.  Owing  to  this  decision  the  Depart- 
ment is  practically  entirely  relieved  from  the  duty  of  investigating  municipal 
contract  work. 

[EMPLOYEES  III  FACTORIES. 

During  the  year  our  force  found  at  work  in  the  establishments  inspected, 
874,467  persons,  of  whom  41,166,  or  about  five  per  cent.,  were  employed  in  the 
factory  offices.  We  found  13,385  children  between  14  and  16  years  of  age 
working  in  both  offices  and  workshops  of  factories — ^a  decrease  from  the 
figures  for   1903. 

The  distribution  of  the  industrial  forces  of  this  State,  which  find  employ- 
ment in  factories,  is  very  significant  and  interesting.  The  total  number  oT 
factory  employees  in  New  York  county  is  377,322,  or  a  little  over  43  per 
cent.  In  Kings  county  there  are  105,999,  or  about  12  per  cent.  In  Queens 
and  Richmond  counties  there  are  23,682,  or  2.7  per  cent.,  while  in  the  re- 
mainder of  the  State  there  are  367,464,  or  about  42  per  cent.  It  will  be 
Reeu  that  Greater  New  York  contains  58  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of 
our  factory  workpeople,  while  New  York  county  alone  has  a  larger  per- 
centage of  this  class  of  citizens  than  the  remainder  of  the  Stale  outside  of 
Gifater  New  York.  These  facts  justify  us  in  continuing  our  established! 
policy  of  concentrating  our  force  in  the  metropolis  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  year.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  amount  of  labor  to  he  performed 
in  connection  with  the  inspection  of  factories,  shops,  baker 'cs,  otc,  in 
Greater  New  York  is  relatively  much  greater  than  the  percentages  herein 
mentioned  would  indicate.     We  shall  touch  upon  this  point  elsewhere. 

WORK  OF  WOMEN.  MHIORS  AlID  CHILDREN. 
The  group  of  factory  operatives  designated  by  this  caption  has  received 
special  attention  in  this  State  for  many  years.  For  them,  hours  of  labor 
have  been  restricted,  while  night  work  and  employment  on  dangerous  ma- 
chinery are  prohibited.  These  special  provisions  of  law  entail  upon  this 
Bureau  important  and  exacting  duties.  While  we  are  concerned  about  the  con- 
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ditions  existing  in  factories  where  adult  males  constitute  the  entire  working 
force,  we  are  required  to  be  more  on  the  alert  and  watchful  of  the  interests 
of  the  women,  minors  and  children  wherever  they  are  found  earning  their 
living  in  a  factory.  T^ey  constitute  the  most  helpless  class  of  bread- 
winners and,  presumably,  it  is  for  this  reason  the  State  has  undertaken  the 
control  and  regulation  of  their  labor,  in  productive  industry,  in  a  special 

manner. 

Public  opinion,  quite  naturally  and  properly,  is  attracted  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  laws  governing  child  labor  more  than  to  any  other  class  of 
special  enactments  relating  to  labor.  This  in  a  measure  is  due  to  the  utter 
helplessness  of  the  child  and  his  inability  by  reason  of  youth  and  inex- 
perience to  engage  in  the  battle  of  life  with  advantage  to  himself.  We 
might  add  that  the  interest  manifested  in  the  children  has  been  the  primary 
cause  of  labor  legislation  the  world  over.  The  legislation  of  the  year  1903 
amended  the  provisions  of  the  law  governing  the  employment  of  children 
by  reducing  the  hours  of  labor  to  nine  per  day,  prohibiting  overtime  and 
vacation  certificates  altogether,  and  adding  certain  requirements  and  re- 
strictions in  the  matter  of  granting  certificates  of  employment  by  boards 
of  health.  The  amended  law  became  operative  on  October  1,  1903,  therefore 
it  has  been  administered  during  the  entire  year  covered  by  this  report. 

A  short  time  prior  to  October  1,  1903,  in  order  to  insure,  as  far  as 
possible,  a  uniform  method  of  administration  of  the  provisions  of  this 
new  law  to  be  carried  out  by  the  local  boards  of  health,  a  circular  letter 
was  prepared  and  a  copy  thereof  sent  to  every  health  officer  in  the  State.  In 
this  letter  attention  was  called  to  the  duties  devolving  upon  each  local  board 
of  health  under  the  provisions  of  the  amended  child  labor  law.  Accompanying 
each  circular  was  a  blank  form  of  an  employment  certificate  properly  drawn 
according  to  the  new  law.  We  took  occasion  to  recommend  the  adoption 
of  the  form  of  certificate  prepared  and  approved  by  this  Bureau.  The 
circulation  of  this  matter  among  the  boards  of  health  throughout  the  State 
resulted  in  quite  a  large  addition  to  the  volume  of  our  correspondence,  which 
lasted  for  several  months. 

The  striking  out  of  the  provision  allowing  for  the  granting  of  vacation 
certificates  led  to  many  mistakes  on  the  part  of  health  oflSoers  in  various 
sections  of  the  State.  The  elimination  of  section  74,  relating  to  vacation 
certificates,  had  been  overlooked.  We  found  it  necessary  to  direct  many 
health  officers  to  cancel  certificates  issued  for  vacation  periods  tinder  a 
misapprehension.  The  cheerful  cooperation  of  local  health  officers  generally 
in  connection  with  the  enforcement  of  this  beneficent  law  has  been  very 
gratifying;  we  have  met  with  only  a  very  few  instances  where  there  seemed 
to  be  a  disposition  to  evade  the  responsibilities.  We  were  met  in  a  generous 
spirit,  and  our  recommendations  very  generally  accepted  and  acted  upon. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  amended  law  carried  a  provision  to  restrict 
the  hours  of  labor  of  all  children  under  16  years  of  age  employed  in 
factories,  and  that  a  large  majority  of  the  factories  employing  children 
were  operating  under  a  10-hour  day  oj  60  hours  a  week  schedule,  it  fol- 
lowed that  upon  the  inspection  of  such  factories  our  inspectors  found  it 
necessary  almost  invariably  to  issue  an  order  to  reduce  the  working  hours 
of  children  under  16  years  of  age  to  nine  per  day.  During  the  year 
1,586  such  orders  were  issued  and  compliance  established  or  secured  in 
1,467  cases.     It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  the  law  was  disregarded  in  the 
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129  cases  not  reported  upon,  failure  to  secure  credit  for  compliance  is 
due  to  our  utter  inability  to  reinspect  in  order  to  establish  such  fact. 

The  reduction  of  one  hour  in  each  day's  work  for  all  children  under 
16  years  of  age  was  an  important  and  serious  question  to  every  manufacturer 
in  this  State,  engaged  in  a  business  utilizing  much  of  that  class  of  help,  and 
it  meant  a  total  readjustment  of  forces,  etc.  In  many  cases  it  meant  dividing 
the  juvenile  help  into  shifts,  so  as  to  enable  the  plants  to  run  full  capacity 
in  their  various  departments.  In  several  instances  brought  to  our  attention, 
this  class  of  labor  was  wholly  dispensed  with — orders  being  issued  to  super- 
intendents and  foremen  not  to  hire  any  child. under  16  years  of  age. 

The  effect  of  the  amendments  of  1903  can  be  more  fully  appreciated  when 
we  consider  the  statistics  bearing  upon  the  subject.  In  1903  we  reoorted 
18,169  children  between  14  and  16  years  of  age  at  work  out  of  a  total  of 
872,625  persons — a  ratio  of  21  children  to  each  1,000  employees.  Daring 
the  year  1904,  out  of  a  total  of  874,467  persons  employed,  the  inspectors 
reported  finding  13,385  children  between  14  and  16  years  of  age  at  worjc, 
or  a  ratio  of  15  per  thousand.  This  showing  must  gratify  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  reduction  of  child  labor  to  a  minimum.  Uur  records 
.show  a  slight  increase  in  tlie  total  number  of  persons  found  at  work  in 
the  factories,  but  a  considerable  decrease  is  shown  in  the  number  of  children 
employed.  A  falling  off  of  4,784  from  the  figures  of  child  labor  for  tlie 
preceding  year — a  reduction  of  more  than  one-fourth  in  one  year — certainly 
demonstrates  the  value  of  our  present  laws.  The  wisdom  of  their  enactment 
is  undeniably  settled.  While  our  statistics  show  a  great  reduction  in  the 
total  number  of  children  found  employed,  we  regret  to  say  that,  relatively 
speaking,  violations  of  the  law  regulating  this  class  of  labor  did  not  de- 
crease. We  are  compelled  to  report  practically  as  many  violations  this  year 
us  we  did  in  1903,  or,  2,571  in  1904  as  against  2,832  in  1903. 

SANITATION  AND  SAFETY. 
Factory  inspection  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  factory  laws  has  been 
a  fixed  branch  or  function  of  our  State  government  for  many  years,  and 
one  would  think  that  after  all  these  visitations,  service  of  official  notices, 
and  frequent  legal  proceedings,  the  owners  of  factories  would,  at  least, 
have  arrived  at  that  stage  where  the  importance  of  maintaining  clean 
and  healthy  establishments  was  fully  appreciated  and  cheerfully  undertaken 
without  the  necessity  for  the  State  exercising  its  authority  along  this 
line.  But  this  is  not  our  experience.  It  matters  not  how  thoroughly  the 
work  is  done  from  year  to  year,  the  need  of  inspection  seems  to  grow, 
especially  in  Greater  New  York.  Punishment  may  be  imposed  for  infrac- 
tions of  the  law,  but  in  spite  of  all,  the  next  inspection  is  quite  likely 
to  show  a  disregard  not  only  of  statute  law,  but  of  the  most  ordinary 
forms  of  decency.  It  is  this  phase  of  the  problem  that  makes  our  work 
so  extensive  and  difficult  in  New  York  county.  There  are  in  that  county 
hundreds  of  large  buildings  devoted  to  manufacturing,  on  each  floor  of  which 
there  are  from  one  to  four  separate  manufacturers.  When  these  buildings 
were  erected  very  little  attention  .was  paid  to  the  requirements  of  the 
statutes  relating  to  toilet  facilities,  etc.,  hence,  when  the  property  is  rented, 
there  is,  as  a  rule,  but  an  indifferent  arrangement  as  to  the  needs  of 
those  who  may  be  brought  there  to  labor.  Toilets  are  often  in  the  public 
hallways  and  are  used  in  common  by  the  several  occupants  of  each  floor. 
This  results  in  a  divided  rpsponsibility  for  the  sanitary  condition  of  these 
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conveniences,  and  consequently  they  are  neglected.  Our  inspectors  veiy  fre- 
quently report  these  cases;  it  requires  patient  and  persistent  effort  to  insure 
anything  approaching  decent  conditions  in  these  buildings.  There  is  but  one 
of  two  remedies  to  be  applied.  Either  compel  the  owner  of  the  building 
to  provide  sufficient  and  proper  facilities  within  each  shop,  or  place  the 
responsibility  upon  him  for  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  public  parts  of  his 
building.     This  principle  is  embodied  in  the  English  Factory  Law. 

Of  the  total  of  6,855  orders  issued  in  1904  to  secure  cleanliness,  fully 
one-half  related  to  toilets,  and  practically  all  were  directed  against  establish- 
ments in  Greater  New  York.  Our  entire  force  could  be  utilized  in  keeping 
under  constant  surveillance  the  establishments  described  herein,  which  con- 
stitute a  perpetual  menace  to  the  public  health.  Our  work  in  tais  direction 
is  especially  heavy  in  New  York,  and  the  necessity  for  sending  our  entire 
force  into  that  section  of  the  State  for  long  periods  in  each  year  seems  to 
grow  more  and  more  imperative. 

We  are  also  required  to  observe  what  provisions  are  made  for  the  safety 
of  factory  operatives.  During  the  year  1903  the  Factory  Inspection  Bureau 
issued  over  6,500  orders  to  properly  guard  machinery,  about  5,000  of  which 
orders  were  reported  complied  with.  In  1904  we  ispued  5,000  orders  of  the 
same  character  and  secured  compliance  with  82  per  cent,  of  these  orders. 
Why  do  we  find  it  necessary  to  issue  so  many  orders  each  year?  After  an 
order  is  issued  and  complied  with,  why  does  it  not  remain  so?  The  reason 
is  obvious  to  every  practical  mind.  Manufacturing  establishments  are  con- 
stantly undergoing  changes,  additions,  repairs,  etc.;  safety  appliances  are 
removed,  and  not  replacen;  new  machinery  is  bought  and  installed;  a  re- 
arrangement of  machinery  exposes  dangerous  parts  of  a  machine,  that  were 
before  inaccessible. 

ACCIDENTS. 

Under  section  87  of  the  Labor  Law  it  is  the  duty  of  factory  owners  to 
report  all  accidents  to  the  Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection  within  48  hours 
after  their  occurrence.  The  provisions  of  this  section  were  but  indifferently 
observed  by  manufacturers  throughout  the  State  until  aboul  three  years  ago, 
when,  by  reason  of  improved  methods  adopted  by  this  department,  more 
extensive  ana  reliable  aata  began  to  reach  our  office.  This  improvement  has 
continued,  our  fund  of  information  regarding  this  subject  growing  larger 
each  year.  In  1902,  there  were  3,520  accidents  reported.  In  1903,  there  were 
5,660  accident  reports  received,  while  in  1904  we  show  a  still  further  in- 
crease, our  total  being  6,784.  It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  the  increase  in  our 
returns  on  accidents  is  an  indication  that  the  work  of  our  inspectors  is 
ineffective,  nor  is  it  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  it  constitutes  proof  of  the 
negligence  of  manufacturers  to  comply  with  our  orders  to  properly  guard 
machinery.  It  is  rather  a  clear  indication  of  the  efficient  work  done  in  our 
office  in  the  collection  of  the  information  called  for  by  law. 

Can  accidents  be  prevented?  A  majority  of  those  happening  in  our 
factories  can  be  avoided.  We  do  not  believe,  however,  that  the  mere  installa- 
tion of  "  guards  "  on  a  machine  will  prevent  accidents.  To  make  a  machine 
absolutely  "  safe "  would  be  to  make  it  absolutely  useless  in  many  instances. 
There  is  an  element  of  danger  in  all  power  machinery.  The  idea  of  safe- 
guarding means  the  reduction  of  danger  to  a  minimum,  it  can  never  be 
entirely  removed  without  destroying  the  utility  of  the  machine;    hence  our 
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belief  that  guarding  a  machine  will  not  entirely  prevent  accidents  oocurring 
thereon.  That  which  is  most  needed  to  reduce  tne  number  of  accidents  in 
factories,  is  a  closer  attention  to  duty  and  a  greater  exercise  of  ordinary 
care  and  caution  on  the  part  of  the  operatives. 


n 


tehemeitt  work. 

The  established  practice  of  the  Bureau  to  engage  in  an  annual  "  clean-up 
of  the  tenement  work  in  Greater  New  York  was  followed  in  1904.  The  work 
was  done  during  the  months  of  April  and  May.  Within  this  period  of  two 
months,  our  inspectors  visited  over  twenty  thousand  (20,301)  separate 
tenement  apartments;  in  addition  to  this  2,468  licensed  shops  were  inspected, 
or  a  total  of  a  little  less  than  twenty-five  thousand  places  holding  licenses 
under  the  law  of  1899.  This  large  amount  of  work  represents  an  average 
of  sixteen  inspections  per  day  for  each  inspector  during  the  entire  two 
months. 

The  total  number  of  licenses  in  force  at  the  close  of  the  year  1904  was 
29,929*,  as  against  30,890  at  the  close  of  1903.    This  total  does  not  include 
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Total. 

9.684 
242 


Lioensea  issued  r 

To  applicants  not  previously  licensed. 
To  former  licensees  removed,  etc 


t6.584 
3.730 


167 
88 


6,761 
3,818 


Total. 


Licenses  revoked 

Licenses  surrendered  upon  change  of  residence 

Surrendered  upon  cessation  of  work,  duplicates,  etc. 


Total  revoked  or  surrendered. 


Licenses  outstanding  September  .30,  1903 

Net  increase  October.  1003,  to  September,  1004. 


10.314 

Si" 

9,453 
362 

10,248 

23.203 
66 


265 


10.669 


♦222 
3 


433 

9.676 

366 


226 


7,687 
30 


Outstanding  September  30,  1904 ^22.212 


7.717 


10.473 
■     ■ 

wU  .<fWI 

96 
29.929 


.»> 
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Month. 
1903. 

October. . . 
November. 
December. 

1004. 
January. . . 
February.. 

March 

AprO 

May 

June 

July 

August. . . . 
S^tembttr. 


• 

Report  no 

outside  hands. 

retired  from 

business  or  no 

Notifications 

Registera 

Returned 

manufaeturing 

issued. 

filed. 

not  found. 

in  New  York. 

245 

65 

17 

84 

187 

66 

10 

28 

110 

32 

14 

16 

211 

52 

7 

16 

202 

84 

23 

20 

232 

87 

12 

24 

35 

33 

1 

8 

35 

29 

87 

1 

398 

46 

26 

130 

36 

28 

10 

19 

6 

1 

3 

13 

6 

Total. 


1.826 


563 


153 


202 


\  Includes  1,032  temporary  licenses  issued  in  September  without  formal  investigation, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  old  license  law  was  to  expire  on  October  1. 

*  Includes  for  the  months  of  July,  August  and  September  those  surrendered  upon  cessation 
of  work,  etc. 

X  By  actual  count,  with  the  1.032  temporary  licenses  issued  in  September  and  an  error  of 
25  in  the  vear's  records  excluded.  Of  the  22,213  there  were  7,486  in  the  Lower  East  Bide; 
5,041  in  the  remainder  of  New  York  County  (Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  Bronx);  8300  in 
Brooklyn  Borough;  200  in  Queens  and  48  in  Richmond  Boroughs,  making  a  total  ol  22,173 
in  New  York  Oity.    The  remaining  40  were  in  Nassmi  (24)  anJ  Suffolk  (25)  oountiea 
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1,032  temporary  licenses  issued  without  inyestigation  during  the  month  ot 
September,  1904.  We  deemed  it  inexpedient  to  spend  the  time  of  the  force 
investigating  the  applications  received  during  that  month,  inasmuch  as 
all  licenses  issued  under  the  old  law  became  obsolete  on  October  1,  1904, 
and  the  clerical  force  of  our  sub-office  was  kept  busy  during  the  month 
of  September,  sending  out  circular  notices  to  manufacturers  and  to  owners 
of  tenement  houses,  directing  their  attention  to  the  provisions  of  the  new 
law.  Considerable  time  was  also  spent  in  preparing  forms  and  perfecting 
the  system  for  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  new  law,  which 
licenses  the  building  instead  of  the  apartment. 

BAKERIES. 

The  number  of  bakeries  inspected  during  the  year  was  3,227.  Orders  to 
the  number  of  3,769  were  issued  as  a  result  of  such  inspections,  and  of 
this  number  3,129  were  complied  with,  according  to  our  records.  It  is 
gratifying  to  note  that  the  orders  of  the  Bureau  were  so  generally  complied 
with  in  this  class  of  establishments.  The  validity  of  the  10-hour  law  for 
bakery  employees  has  not  as  yet  been  definitely  settled.  Sustained  in  the 
highest  court  in  this  State,  it  is  now  before  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  and  it  is  presumed  that  a  decision  will  be  rendered  shortly  on  the 
question. 

jMIlfE^SAlf D  QUARRIES. 

The  report  of  the  Deputy  Mine  Inspector  states  that  the  number  of  mines 
and  quarries  visited  and  found  in  operation  in  1904  was  140,  divided  as 
follows:  Stone,  8.6;  salt,  1;  graphite,  3;  sienna,  2;  cement,  20;  gypsum,  9; 
iron,  16;  zinc  copper,  1;  pyrites,  1;  feldspar  mica,  1.  In  only  40  of  the 
140  were  conditions  found  that  required  the  issuance  of  notices  from  the 
Department  of  Labor,  the  total  number  of  such  orders  being  72,  as  against 
89  in  the  preceding  year.    Compliances  were  reported  with  60  orders. 

Hon.  John  Williams,  First  Deputy  Commissioner,  Albany,  N,  Y.: 
Sib, — Pursuant  to  your  request  for  a  report  relating  to  inspection  and 

the  general  condition  of  mines  and  quarries  in  this  State,  as  I  found  them 

during  my  inspection  tour  of  1904,  I  herewith  submit  the  following: 
Total  number  of  mines  and  quarries  visited  and  found  in  operation  140, 

which  may  be  classed  as  follows: 

Stone 86,  with  2,696  wage  earners 

Salt 1,  with      160      "  " 

Graphite  .  .        3,  with       60      " 

Sienna 2,  with         6      "  " 

Cement  20,  with     676      " 

Gypsum   9,  with     176      " 

Iron 16,  witn     718      '« 

Zinc  copper    1,  with         6      "  *« 

Pyrites   1,  with       40      " 

Felaspar  mica , 1,  with       16 

The  86  ston)  industries  may  be  better  identified  if  divided  and  classed  as 

follows : 

Bluestone,  5;   flint  and  limestone,  27;  marble,  8;  Medina  sandstone,  34; 
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slate   (roofing),  12,  producing  various  colors,  including  red,  black,  green  uud 
variegateu. 

Salt — ^The  Retsof  mine,  of  Livingston  county,  beiug  the  only  one  at  present 
engaged  in  mining  rock  salt. 

Of  the  graphite  mines,  the  largest  producer  is  located  at  Graphite,  Warren 
county.  The  owners  of  this  property  have  recently  installed  an  electric 
system  for  lighting  the  drifts  and  ^tunnels  and  also  for  conveying  ore  to 
the  mill. 

This  improvement  greatly  relieves  the  rune  of  smoke,  which  at  times  was 
too  plentiful  for  the  comfort  of  the  miners. 

The  cement  industries  have  largely  increased  their  products  the  past  few 
years,  particularly  those  of  the  Portland  class.  Several  large  plants  have 
been  added  to  the  list  during  the  past  two  or  three  years.  Though  the  prioe 
of  Portland  cements  has  decreased  during  the  past  year,  the^  cause  is 
attributable  more  to  the  decliPe  in  construction  than  to  overproduction. 

The  gypsum  industries  are  working  up  to  their  usual  standard.  While 
this  class  of  mining  is  attended  with  danger  to  a  larger  extent  than  some 
others,  owing  to  the  formation  peculiar  to  this  kind  of  rock,  such  danger  has 
been  somewnat  eliminated  in  the  pa^t  two  or  three  years  by  a  partial  dis- 
continuance of  the  contract  system,  and  a  more  rigid  supervision  by  the 
owners,  also  through  the  adoption  of  suggesnons  made  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  compliance  with  orders  issued  therefrom. 

The  iron  industries  are  somewhat  inactive  except  those  of  the  magnetite 
group,  which  class  seems  to  be  in  the  ascendancy.  The  results  of  the  recent 
transfer  of  extensive  interests  and  the  activity  shown  by  the  new  manage- 
ment to  operate  these  properties  under  modem  methods  and  according  to 
scientific  principles  are  apparent  on  every  hand,  and  tend  to  warrant  the 
expectation  of  a  largely  increased  production  of  these  ores. 

That  a  larger  percentage  of  accidents  occur  in  our  iron  mines  than  in  the 
other  mines  in  our  State,  is  due  to  improper  methods  of  operation,  contract 
work,'  and  wanton  neglect  or  incompetency  on  the  part  of  those  engaged  in 
the  early  development  of  these  mines.  Vast  chambers  and  galleries,  with 
roofs  almost  beyond  reach,  with  no  regard  paid  to  leaving  proper  pillar  sup- 
ports, either  by  location  or  distance,  are  to  be  found  in  these  mines.  For* 
tunately  much  of  such  dangerous  ground  has  been  abandoned,  and  the  new 
development  carried  on  under  a  more  careful  and  safe  system. 

The  development  of  zinc  and  copper  bearing  veins,  in  the  counties  of 
Ulster  and  Orange,  are  progressing  slowly  with  fair  prospects. 

The  mining  of  pyrites  is  carried  on  in  one  or  two  localities  of  the  State 
with  varied  success. 

The  marble  quarries  of  our  State  deserve  more  than  a  passing  notice.  The 
present  owners  of  the  South  Dover  marble  quarries  have  largely  increased 
their  output  in  the  past  two  years,  and  are  placing  on  the  market  a  white 
marble  of  excellent  quality. 

The  marble  quarries  of  Gouveneur,  St.  Lawrenco  county,  are  fast  gaining 
ground  in  point  of  production.  As  the  quality  of  these  marbles  becomes 
better  known,  their  stability  for  structural  and  monumental  work,  freedom 
from  mineral  stain,  etc.,  the  field  for  the  distribution  of  the  many  varieties 
found  in  this  locality  should  not  fail  to  increase  the  present  output. 

In  comparing  the  report  of  1903  with  the  work  done  in  19Q4,  it  is  foui^d 
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the  inspections  of  the  stone  quarries  were  73  lor  1903,  as  against  86  for  1904, 
and  the  wage  earners  3,013  and  2,695,  respectively.  Some  larger  open  quarries^ 
included  in  the  report  for  1903,  were  not  inspected  during  the  year  1904, 
which  will  account  for  the  apparent  falling  off  in  the  number  of  employees 
for  the  latter  year. 

Of  the  talc,  garnet,  graphite,  rock  salt  group,  which  shows  a  decrease 
for  1904  in  the  number  on  payrolls,  the  talc  and  garnet  properties  were  not 
inspected  in  1904  for  the  reason  that  upon  my  arrival  at  the  talc  mines, 
wnich  work  would  close  my  inspection  tour  for  the  year  1904,  I  was  unable 
to  perform  any  service  owing  to  sudden  and  somewhat  lengthy  illness. 

With  a  falling  off  in  the  number  of  hematite  iron  mines  in  operation,  and 
reasons  given  in  the  stone,  talc  and  other  industries,  the  seeming  decrease 
in  the  total  number  employed  is  fully  accounted  for. 

With  few  exceptions  tne  operators  and  the  inspector  are  in  accord,  and 
many  operators  welcome  the  inspector's  visits  and  gladly  receive  orders  and 
suggesLions  for  improved  measures;  and  also  solicit  his  views  regarding 
improved  machinery  for  the  greater  safety  and  economy  of  production. 

Since  the  amendment  to  tlie  law  relative  to  the  employment  of  minors  has 
been  called  to  the  aiiention  of  the  mine  operators,  in  some  few  instances 
much  feeling  has  been  engendered,  and  doubtless  many  violations  will  exist, 
owing  to  the  isolation  of  the  mines  and  quarries  in  remote  places  and  at 
great  distances  from  the  boards  of  health   and  health  officers. 

While  every  effort  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  exerted  by  the  deputy 
mine  inspector  to  enforce  the  law  and  perform  his  full  duty  to  the  opera- 
tives, for  the  reduction  of  danger  from  accident,  it  must  be  said  that  many 
accidents  in  the  past  are  attributable  to  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the 
person  injured. 

Under  the  present  system  of  recording  accidents  it  is  not  entirely  con- 
venient to  report  the  number  of  accidents  that  occurred  in  the  mines  and 
quarries  of  this   State  during  the  year   1904. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

C.    M.    GlLMORE^ 

Deputy  Mvtie  Inspector, 
COMPLAINTS. 

The  total  number  of  complaints  received  by  the  Bureau  during  the  past 
year  was  1006.  This  total  is  exclusive  of  the  complaints  received  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Eight  Hour  and  Alien  Labor  Law,  which  complaints  are  referred 
to  elsewhere.  This  is  a  slight  increase  over  the  number  (929)  filed  during 
the  year  1903.  The  increase  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  amendments  to 
the  child  labor  law  became  operative  on  October  1,  1903,  and  complaints 
relative  to  that  subject  increased  about  one  hundred  per  cent. 

Many  of  these  complaints  are  anonymous  and  are  evidently  the  product 
oi  spite  and  a  desire  for  revenge.  The  Bureau  however  has  adopted  the 
policy  of  investigating  all  complaints  received,  regardless  of  the  motive  ot 
the  complainant,  for  the  reason  that  it  frequently  occurs  that  the  party 
making  complaint  would  suffer  if,  perchance,  the  source  of  complaint  became 
known  to  the  manufacturer  complained  of. 

Of  the  1006  complaints  received.  ;)4  per  cent,  were  fully  sustained,  3  per 
cent,  partially  sustained,  while  a  fraction  less  than  40  per  cent,   were  not 
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sustained,  and  less  than  4  per  cent,  of  the  complaints  were  against  concerns 
that  were  either  closed  at  time  of  inspection  or  had  removed. 

The  principle  subjects  relating  to  which  complaints  were  filed  were  sanita- 
tion of  buildings  and  safety  appliances,  illegal  employment  of  children,  illegal 
employment  of  women  and  minors,  tenement  work  and  bakeries.  Out  of 
345  complaints  regarding  sanitation  and  safety,  216  were  sustained;  regarding 
the  illegal  employment  of  children,  128  complaints  were  sustained  out  of  241 
complaints  investigated;  the  result  in  regard  to  the  illegal  employment  ol 
women  and  minors  was  26  complaints  sustained  out  of  56  investigated;  the 
number  of  complaints  relating  to  tenement,  work  was  234,  out  of  which 
124  were  sustained,  while  out  of  104  complaints  relating  to  bakeries,  67 
were  sustained. 

PROSECUTIONS. 

We  again  repeat  what  we  wrote  last  year,  that  "effective  administration 
of  corrective  l^slation  cannot  be  secured  without  recourse  to  the  courts," 
and  "  that  the  proceedings  be  made  as  public  as  circumstances  and  conditions 
will  permit,  thereby  supplementing  punitive  action  with  the  moral  effect 
of  publicity." 

During  1904  the  Bureau  undertook  the  prosecution  of  49  cases,  of  which 
25  resulted  in  conviction  (aggregate  amount  of  fines  imposed  being  $630), 
while  24  were  either  dismissed  by  the  police  magistrates  or  acquitted  after 
trial.  We  feel  it  unnecessary  to  repeat  in  full  what  was  written  last  year 
regarding  the  result  of  our  court  proceedings  in  certain  sectiona  of  the 
State.  It  is  however  a  lamentable  fact  that  so  little  attention  is  given  our 
cases  by  those  who  are  clothed  with  the  power  of  making  effective  every 
provision  of  our  law.  This  Bureau  should  not  be  held  responsible  for 
failure  to  secure  a  much  larger  percentage  of  convictions.  Our  inspectors 
are,  without  exception,  very  earnest  in  their  endeavors  to  present  clear  and 
convincing  proof  of  the  guilt  of  parties  brought  to  court;  when  that  is 
done  their  duty  is  fully  performed.  The  disposition  of  their  cases  is  beyond 
their  control.  The  condition  of  which  we  complain  will  not  be  improved 
until  we  have  in  this  State  an  awakened  public  conscience  which  will  force 
upon  those  dealing  with  this  phase  of  our  problem  the  necessity  of  more 
stringent  action. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  prosecutions  brought  to  a  definite  result 
within  vhe  year.  One  or  two  additional  cases  were  begun  in  the  year,  but 
were  still  pending  at  its  close. 

L.  A.  Havens  vs.  James  Fetzer  of  18  Cherry  street.  New  York.  Employing  boy 
under  16  years  of  age  without  certificate.  Warrant  obtained  July  6,  1903. 
Arrested  after  four  trials  July  7th.  Paroled  until  July  8th.  July  8th 
held  in  $100  bail  for  trial.  July  13th,  pleaded  not  guilty.  November  20, 
1903,  convicted  in  CJourt  of  Special  Sessions  and  sentence  suspended. 
D.  J.  Hanlon  vs.  Morris  Klein  of  155  Goerck  street,  New  York.  Having  goods 
finished  in  unlicensed  tenement  workrooms.  Warrant  ootained  July  13, 
1903.  Arraigned  July  14th,  held  in  $100  bail  for  trial.  November  20, 
1903,  in  Court  of  Special  Sessions,  discharged.  Court  decided  that  the 
only  punishment  provided  for  in  law  is  section  102,  that  work  was 
tagged  and  must  not  be  sold  or  exposed  for  sale. 
D.  J.  Hanlon  vs.  Morris  Weintraub  of  22  Allen  street,  New  York.  Failure 
to  repair,  paint,  clean  and  keep  water  closets  in  clean  condition.    War- 
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rant  obtained  July  29,  1903.    July  30th  arrested  and  held  in  $100  bail 
lor  examination  on  July  31,  1903.    July  31st  held  in  $100  bail  for  trial 
at  Court  of  Special  Sessions.     August  5,  1903,  case  up  for  pleading; 
case  went  over  for  trial;  no  date.    November  20,  1903,  Court  of  Special 
Sessions,  did  not  appear  for  trial,  off  without  date.     February  3,  1904, 
Court  of  Special  Sessions,  bail  forfeited  for  non-appearance.     February 
10,  1904,  trial  off,  no  date,  delendani.  did  not  appear. 
D.  J.  Hanlon  vs.  Morris  Weintraub  of  22  Allen  street^  New  York.    No  fire 
escape.     Warrant  obtained  July  29,  1903.    Arrested  July  30,  1903,  held 
in  $100  bail  for  examination  July  31st.    July  3l8t  held  in  $100  i>ail  for 
trial  at  Court  of  Special  Sessions.    August  5th,  Special  Sessions  Court; 
case  up  for  pleading;    trial  to  be  later;    no  date.    November  20,  1903, 
Court  of  Special  Sessions;    did  not  appear  for  trial;    off  vdthout  date. 
February  3,   1904,  Court  of   Special  Sessions;    bail   forfeited  for  non- 
appearance.    February  10,   1904,  trial  went  over  as  defendant  did  not 
appear. 
Warrant  obtained  iiugust  6,  1903.     D.  J.  Hanlon  vs.  Jfhilip  Mastvilisky  of 
67  Allen  street.  New  York.     Failure  to  limewash  and  paint  workrooms, 
halls,  water  closets,  etc.    Held  in  $60  bail  for  trial  at  Court  of  Special 
Sessions.     November   20,   1903,  did  not   appear   for  trial;    off  without 
date.     February   3,    1904,    Court   of    Special    Session^,   pleaded   guilty, 
complied  and  sentence  suspended. 
Warrant  obtained  August  26,  1903.     D.  J.  Hanlon  vs.  Max  Lindner  of  171 
Attorney   street.  New  York.     Refusing  to  provide  ventilation.     Held  in 
$100  bail  for  trial  at  Special  Sessions   (August  27,  1903).     February  3, 
1904,  oail .  forfeited  for  non-appearance. 
Warrant  obtained  August  26,  1903.     C.  L.  Halberstauu  vs.  Isidor  Baylis  of 
96  Cannon  street,  iNew  York.    Employing  child  between  14  and  16  years 
of  age  without  certilicate.     August  ^oth  held  in  $100  bail  foi   trial. 
February  3,   1904,  Court  of  Special   Sessions,  convicted,  fined  $20. 
Warrant  September  8,  1903.    D.  J.^  Hanlon  vs.  Isaac  Greenspan,  66  Clinton 
street,  New  York.     Failure  to  limewash  walls  and  ceilings.     September 
9,  1903,  defendant  held  in  $100  bail  for  trial.    February  3,  1904,  Court 
of  Special  Sessions,  convicted  and  fined  $20. 
Warrant  obtained  October   1,   1903.     L.   F.  Foster  vs.   Angelo  Alpi,  of  69 
West  Houston  street.  New  York.     Giving  out  work  to  be  linished  in 
unlicensed  workrooms.     Arrested  October  2,   1903.     Hearing  adjoumea 
until  October  6,  1903.    Defendant  neld  in  sum  of  $300  bail.    October  6th 
Judge  Poole  heard  evidence.     Hearing  adjourned  to  October  7th.     Case 
called  October  7th  and  defendant  held  in  $600.    Court  of  Special  Session- 
October  16th,  defendant  pleaded  not  guilty.    November  6th,  case  adjourned 
at  request  of  counsel  for  defendant.     November  11,  case  tried;  decision 
reserved  until  November  ■  14th.     November  14th,  no  decision;  postnoned 
until    November    16th.     November   16th,  no    decision;   postponed    until 
November    18th.     November    18th,  no   decision;    postponed   indefinitely. 
December  2d,    defendant   found   guilty.     Counsel    for   defendant   moved 
for  new  trial.     Motion  denied;  asked  that  sentence  be  suspended  until 
December  4th,  granted.    December  4,  1903,  fined  $26,  or  ten  days  in  city 
prison.     Paid  fine. 
Warrant  obtained  October  1,  1903.     W.  W.  Walling  vs.  Max  Kaufman  of 
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18  and  20  Jackson  street,  New  York.  Failure  to  ventilate  water  closets 
and  to  provide  water  to  properly  flush  same.  October  3,  1903,  held  in 
$100  bail.  October  7th,  pleaded  not  guilty.  October  26th,  Court  of 
Special  Sessions;  adjourned.  February  3,  1904,  acquitted;  lessee  not 
responsible. 

Warrant  October  1,  1903.  W.  W.  Walling  vs.  Morris  Horowitz  of  486  Water 
street.  New  York  city.  Failure  to  provide  constant  supply  of  water 
to  properly  flush  water  closets.  October  3,  1903,  Ji^ssex  Market  Courts 
held  in  $100  bail.  October  7,  1903,  Special  Sessions  Court,  pleaded  not 
guilty.    February  3,  1904,  found  guilty;  fined  $25  or  5  days  in  city  prison. 

Warrant  October  26,  1903.  G.  L.  Horn  vs.  Robert  Greenberg  of  669  Bush- 
wick  avenue,  Brooklyn.  Giving  out  work  to  be  finished  in  unlicensed 
workrooms.     January   15,   1904,  fined  $20.     Paid  fine. 

Warrant  October  26,  1903.  C.  L.  Halberstadt  vs.  Morris  Albert  of  No.  52 
Elizabeth  street,  New  York.  Employing  child  between  14  and  16  years 
of  age  without  certificate.  Held  in  $100  bail  for  trial.  February  3, 
1904,  in  Court  of  Special  Sessions,  discharged. 

Warrant  October  26,  1903.  C.  L.  Halberstadt  vs.  Morris  Albert  of  No.  52 
Elizabeth  street.  New  York.  Employing  children  between  14  and  16 
years  of  age  without  certificate.  Held  in  $100  bail.  February  3,  1904, 
Court  of  Special  Sessions,  discharged  on  his  own  recognizance.  Witness, 
mother  and  child,  could  not  be  found. 

Warrant  October  26,  1903.  C.  L.  Halberstadt  vs.  Morris  Albert  of  No.  62 
Elizabeth  street,  New  York.  Failure  to  clean  and  keep  clean  water 
closets  used  by  employees.  October  27,  1903,  held  in  $100  bail  for 
trial.     February  3,   1904,  Court  of  Special   Sessions,  discharged. 

Warrant  October  26,  1903.  L.  A.  Havens  vs.  Isador  Epstein  of  No.  169 
Ludlow  street,  New  York.  Giving  goods  to  be  finished  in  unlicensed 
workrooms.  October  27,  1903,  held  in  $100  bail  for  examination.  October 
28th,  held  for  trial;  $300  bail.  November  4,  1903,  pleaded  not  guilty, 
Court  of  Special  Sessions.    November  10,  1904,  tried  and  case  dismissed. 

W'arrant  October  29,  1903.  C.  L.  Halberstadt  vs.  Isidor  Lessem  of  No.  82 
Bowery,  New  York.  Employing  child  between  14  and  16  years  of  age 
without  certificate.  Arraigned  October  29th  and  held  in  $100  bail. 
February  10,  1904,  Court  of  Special  Sessions,  witnesses  did  not  appear. 
Discharged  on  his  own  recognizance. 

Warrant  November  5,  1903.  D.  J.  Hanlon  vs.  J.  Rudnick  &  N.  Lakin  of 
34  and  36  Cooper  Square,  New  York.  Employing  child  between  14  and 
16  years  of  age  without  certificate.  November  11,  1903,  $50  bail  each  for 
trial.  November  16in,  pleading.  Court  of  Special  Sessions.  March  8, 
1904,  convicted;   fined  $20  each  or  ten  days  in  city  prison. 

Warrant  November  5,-  1903.  D.  J.  Hanlon  vs.  J.  Rudnick  &  N.  Lakin  of 
34  and  36  Cooper  Square,  New  York.  Employing  child  between  14  and 
16  years  of  age  without  certificate.  November  11th,  $60  bail  each  for 
trial.  November  16th,  pleading,  Court  of  Special  Sessions.  March  8, 
1904,  pleaded  guilty;  sentence  suspended. 

M.  Finn  vs.  Abraham  Brown  of  56  Great  Jones  street,  New  York.  Giving 
work  to  unlicensed  premises.  November  22,  convicted  in  Court  of 
Special  Sessions  and  fined  $30.    Paid. 

Warrant  December  15,  1903.  W.  W.  Walling  vs.  Jacob  Weinberg  of  No. 
306  Bowery,  New  York.     Failure  to  properly  light  halls  and  stairs  m 
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building  iNo.  7  Bleecker  street  (agent  or  lessee).  Held  in  $100  bail 
for  Court  of  Special  Sessions.  December  22,  1903,  Court  of  Special 
Sessions,  pleading,  not  guilty.  February  10,  1904,  Special  Sessions  for 
trial.  Defendant  failed  to  appear.  February  16,  1904,  Special  Sessions, 
acquittedw 

Warrant  December  16,  1903.  W.  W.  Walling  vs.  Jacob  Weinberg  of  306 
Bowery,  New  York.  Failure  to  clean  and  keep  clean  closets  in  building 
No.  7  Bleecker  street  (agent  or  lessee).  Held  in  $100  bail  for  Court 
of  Special  Sessions.  December  22,  1903,  Court  of  Special  Sessions,  plead- 
ing, not  guilty.  February  10,  1904,  Special  Sessions  for  trial.  De- 
fendant failed  to  appear.    February  16,  1904,  Special  Seasions,  acquitted. 

Warrant  January  7,  1904.  W.  W.  Walling  vs.  Abraham  Rosen  of  No.  91 
University  Place,  New  "kork.  Locking  and  fastening  doors  leading  to 
north  stairway  during  working  hours.  Held  in  $100  bail  for  Special 
Sessions.  January  12,  1904,  in  Special  Sessions,  pleaded  not  guilty. 
February  10,  1904,  found  guilty;  fined  $10. 

January  11,  1904,  warrant.  W.  W.  Walling  vs.  Max  Rosh  of  1616-1617 
Second  avenue.  New  York.  Failure  to  provide  and  maintain  suitable 
fire  escape  on  outside  of  his  factory.  Arraigned  before  Justice  Barlow 
in  Yorkville  court.  Pleaded  guilty,  but  claimed  that  ladder  was  now 
in  position.     Sentence  was  suspended. 

Warrant  Januafy  27,  1904.  W.  W.  Walling  vs.  Elias  Reiss  oi  300  and  302 
Monroe  street.  New  York.  Employing  Mary  Mazziotta,  between  14  ana 
16  years  of  age  without  certificate.  Defendant  acquitted  as  Magistrate 
Zeller  held  this  was  but  a  technical  violation. 

Warrant  January  27,  1904.  W.  W.  Walling  vs.  iilias  Reiss  of  300  and  302 
Monroe  street.  New  York.  Employing  Katie  Mazziotta,  a  girl  under  16 
^ears  of  age,  without  certificate.  Case  called  at  10  a.  m.  and  adjourned 
to  2  p.  m.  Defendant  acquitted  as  Magistrate  Zeller  held  that  this 
was  a  mere  technical  violation  and  he  dispensed  "substantial  justice." 

Warrant  January  27,  1904.  W.  W.  Walling  vs.  Elias  Reiss  of  300  and  302 
Monroe  street,  New  York.  Child  under  16  years  of  age  working  to 
exceed  nine  hours  per  day.  January  27th,  10  a.  m.,  case  adjourned  to 
2  p.  m.  January  27th,  2  p.  m.,  hearing  adjourned  until  2  p.  m.  January 
28th.  January  28th,  2  p.  m.,  complaint  dismissed  for  lack  of  evidence. 
All  proceedings  before  Magistrate  Zeller. 

Warrant  January  27,  1904.  W.  W.  Walling  vs.  Elias  Reiss  of  300  and  302 
Monroe  street,  New  York.  Failure  to  keep  in  office  of  factory  a  record 
or  register  of  name,  birthplace,  age  and  residence  of  all  children  employed 
who  are  under  the  age  of  16  years.  January  27,  1904,  defendant  acquitted 
as  Magistrate  Zeller  held  that  it  was  a  mere  technical  violation. 

Warrant  January  26,  1904.  C.  B.  Ash  vs.  Louis  Merisch  of  96  Monroe  street, 
New  York.  Failure  to  provide  an  impermeable  floor  in  bakeroom  at 
No.  96  Monroe  street,  of  which  property  he  is  owner.  Janiiary  26th, 
arraigned  in  Essex  Court.  January  28th,  hearing  in  Essex  Court. 
February  4th,  case  dismissed   as   order  had  been   complied  with. 

Warrant  obtained  February  2,  1904.  C.  L.  Halberstadt  vs.  Aaron  Lafro  of 
145-147  Mulberry  street,  New  York  city.  Failure  to  paint  ceiling  and 
boarded  walls  and  whitewash  brick  walls  of  factory.  February  3,  1904, 
arraigned,  claimed  work  ordered.  Given  twenty-four  hours  to  comply. 
"F^hruATj  4,  1904,  re- arraigned.    Work  being  done.    Adjourned  to  Febru- 
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ary    8,   1904.     Februaiy    8,    1904,   orders    complied  with.     Defendant 
discharged. 
Warrant  obtained  February  3,  1904.     M.  J.  Flanagan  vs.  B.  Biderman  of 
Peltz  &  Biderman  of  2-6  Lispenard  street,  New  York  city.     Employing 
child  under   16  years  of  age  without  certificate.     February   10,    1905, 
pleaded  guilty.     February  18,  1904,  for  sentence,  fined  $25. 
Warrant  obtained  February  9,   1904.     L.  A.  Havens  vs.  Antonio  Fiori  of 
685  Ninth  avenue,  Long  Island  City,  borough  of  Queens. .  Failure  to 
provide  hood  over  oven  door.     February  11,  1904,  held  in  $100  bail  for 
trial.    Februaiy  23,  1904,  convicted  and  fined  $20. 
Warrant  obtained  February  10,  1904.    James  Davie  vs.  Rosa  Pistone  of  3170 
Jerome  avenue,  New  York  city.    Failure  to  ventilate  bakeroom.    February 
11  and  25,  1904.    Dismissed  as  the  order  was  complied  with.# 
Warrant  obtained  February  10,  1904.    James  Davie  vs.  J.  C.  btark  of  Bay- 
chester,  N.  Y.     Failure  to  increase  height  of  bakeroom.     February  11, 
18  and  26,  1904,  held  for  Special  Sessions.     March   1,  1904,  pleaded; 
March  15,  1904,  found  guilty.    Fined  $20. 
Warrant  obtained  February  25,   1904.     G.  L.  Halberstadt  vs.  David  Cohen 
of  17  Elizabeth  street,  New  York  city.     Faii  ire  to  provide  new  seats 
in  water-closets.    February  26,  1904,  appeared,  claimed  work  being  done. 
Adjourned   to    February   29,    1904.     February     29,    1904,   work    done; 
discharged. 
Warrant  obtained  February  25,   1904.     C.  L.  Halberstadt  vs.  David  Cohen 
of  15  Elizabeth  street,  New  York  city.     Failure  to  provide  gas  light  in 
hallways.     February  26,  1904,  appeared,  claimed  work  being  done.    Ad- 
journed to  February  29,  1904.    February  29,  1904,  work  done;  discharged. 
Warrant  obtained  February  29,  1904.     W.  W.  Walling  vs.  Morris  Steinberg 
et  al.  of  74  Goerck  street,  New  York  city.     Employing  child  under  16 
years  of  age  without  certificate.    City  Magistrate's  Court,  Third  District, 
March  1st,  adjourned  to  March  2nd.    March  2,  1904,  adjourned  to  March 
4,  1904.    March  4,  1904,  defendant  discharged.     Mother  swore  on  trial 
in  spite  of  affidavit  that  her  son  was  over  16. 
Warrant  obtained  February  29,  1904.     W.  W.  Walling  vs.  Isaac  Weinstein 
of  74  Goerck  street,  New  York  city.     Emplo  ing  child  under  16  years 
of    age    without    certificate.      City    Magistrate's    Court,    Third    District, 
March  1,  1904,  failed  to  appear.     March  2,   1904,  adjourned  to  March 
4,  1904.     March  4,  1904,  defendant  discharged. 
Warrant  obtained  February  29,  1904.    W.  W.  Walling  vs.  Julius  Bagle  of 
139H  Madison  street.  New  York  city.    Employing  baker«  over  10  hours 
daily.    March  1,  1904,  appeared.     $100  bail  for  Special  Sessions  Court. 
March   4,    1904,   pleading,   not  guilty.     March    15,    1904,   trial,   pleaded 
guilty  as  charged;  sentence  suspended. 
Warrant  obtained  February  29,  1904.     W.  W.  Walling  vs.  Hyman  Goldfarb 
of  74  Goerck  street,  New  York  city.     Employing  child  under  16  years 
of   age   without   certificate.     March    1,    1904,   appeared.     $100   bail   for 
Special  Sessions  Court.     March  4,  1904,  not  in  court  when  name  was 
called.     March  16,  1904,  trial,  found  guilty.     Fined  $20. 
Warrant  obtained  February  29,  1904.     W.  W.  Walling  vs.  Louis  Morrison 
of  139  Madison  street.  New  York  city.     Employing  child  under  16  years 
of   age   without   certificate.     March    1,   1904,   appeared.     $100   bail   for 
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Special  Sessions  Court.  March  4th,  pleading,  not  guilty.  March  15, 
1904,  trial,  acquitted. 

Warrant  obtained  February  29,  1904.  W.  W.  Walling  vs.  Morris  Steinberg 
et  al.  of  74  Goerck  street.  New  York  city.  Employing  child  under 
12  years  of  age  without  certificate.  Ma^rch  Ist  adjourned  to  March 
2,  1904.  March  2,  1904,  adjourned  to  March  4,  1904.  March  4,  1904, 
adjourned  to  23rd,  Yorkville  Court.  March  23rd,  adjourned  to  April 
7,  1904.  April  7th,  each  held  in  $100  bail.  April  12th,  not  guilty. 
May  5th,  adjourned.    May  10th,  adjourned.    May  11,  1904,  acquitted. 

Warrant  obtained  February  29,  1904.  W.  W.  Walling  vs.  Morris  Steinberg 
et  al.  of  74  Goerck  street.  New  York  city.  Employing  child  under 
16  years  of  age  without  certificate.  March  1st  adjourned  to  March 
2,  1904.  March  2,  1904,  adjourned  to  March  4,  1904.  March  4,  1904, 
adjourned  to  23rd,  Yorkville  Court.  March  23rd,  adjourned  to  April 
7,  1904.  April  7th,  each  held  in  $100  bail.  April  12th,  not  guilty. 
May  5th,  adjourned.     May  10th,  adjourned.     May  11th,  acquitted. 

Warrant  obtained  March  1,  1904.  W.  W.  Walling  vs.  Ascher  Pestky  of  8 
Cannon  street.  New  j^ork  dty.  Employing  child  under  16  years  of  age 
without  certificate.  March  2,  1904,  appeared.  $100  bail  for  Special 
Sessions.  March  4,  1904,  pleading,  not  guilty.  March  15,  1904,  trial; 
pleaded  guilty  as  charged;  sentence  suspended. 

Warrant  obtained  March  2,  1904.  L.  A.  Havens  vs.  Aaron  H.  Sherwin  of 
14  W.  Fourth  street.  New  York  city.  Keeping  door  locked  during  work- 
ing hours.  March  2,  1904,  appeared,  held  in  $200  bail  for  trial.  March 
4,  1904,  pleaded  not  guilty.  March  15,  1904,  trial;  pleaded  guilty. 
Fined  $20  or  five  days. 

Warrant  obtained  March  5,  1904.  W.  W.  Walling  vs.  Leon  Levine  of  653 
Broadway,  New  York  city.  Employing  child  under  16  years  of  age 
without  certincate.  March  7,  1904,  appeared.  $300  bail  for  Special 
Sessions.  March  10th,  demurrer  filed.  March  28th,  court  adjourned  on 
account  of  death.  March  30th,  pleading,  not  guilty.  April  6,  1904, 
trial;  defendant  pleaded  guilty;   sentence  suspended. 

Warrant  obtained  March  15,  1904.  C.  L.  Halberstadt  vs.  Jacob  Cymrot  of 
87  Bowery,  New  York  city.  Employing  children  between  14  and  16  with- 
out certificates.  March  16,  1904,  appeared.  March  21,  1904,  arraigned, 
held  in  $100  bail  for  trial  in  Special  Sessions  Court.  March  24,  1904, 
pleading,  not  guilty.     April   11,  1904,  trial.     Fined  $30. 

Warrant  obtained  June  1,  1904.  M.  J.  Flanagan  vs.  Louis  Liberman  of  620 
Flushing  avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Giving  out  work  to  be  finished  in 
unlicensed  workrooms.  June  2,  1904,  date  of  appearance,  adjourned  for 
hearing  on  June  16,  1904.  Held  for  Special  Sessions  Court.  July  6,  1904, 
pleads  not  guilty.    July  13,  1904,  trial;  found  guilty.     Fined  ^. 

Warrant  obtained  June  20,  1904.  W.  W.  Walling  vs.  Ludwig  Zodikow  of 
334-340  Stanton  street,  New  York  city.  Failure  to  provide  exhaust  fan. 
June  20th,  hearing  to  defendant.  Chance  to  comply  given  to  June  24th. 
June  24th,  adjourned  to  July  25th.  July  25th  adjourned  to  August 
25th.  August  25th,  adjourned  to  September  9th.  September  9,  1904, 
defendant  reported  compliance  and  was  discharged. 

JOHN  WnJJAMS, 

First  Deputy  Oommissioner  of  Labor. 


APPENDIX  A. 


THE  NEW  YORK  FACTORY  LAW, 


ARTICLES  OF  THE  GENERAL  LABOR  LAW  TO  BE 

ENFORCED  BY  THE  BUREAU  OF  FACTORY 

INSPECTION    OF    THE  DEPARTMENT 

OF  LABOR. 


[The  following  is  an  abbreviated  text  of  those,  sections  of  the  New  York  lAbor  Law — 
chapter  416  of  the  Laws  of  1897,  constituting  chapter  82  of  the  General  Laws — 
which  relate  to  factories,  and  which  are  posted  in  every  factory  in  the  State.  In  It 
are  embodied  amendments  in  force  in  the  year  covered  by  this  report.] 

ARTICLE   I— GENERAL  PROVISIONS. 

§  z.  Short  title. — ^This  chapter  shall  be  known  as  the  labor  law. 

§  a.  Definitions. — ^The  term  employee,  when  used  in  this  chapter,  means 
a  mechanic,  workingman  or  laborer  who  works  for  another  for  hire.  The 
person  employing  any  such  mechanic,  workingman  or  laborer,  whether  the 
owner,  proprietor,  agent,  superintendent,  foreman  or  other  subordinate,  is 
designated  in  this  chapter  as  an  employer.  The  term  *' factory"  when 
used  in  this  chapter,  shall  be  construed  to  include  also  any  mill,  workshop 
or  other  manufacturing  or  business  establishment  where  one  or  more  per- 
sons are  employed  at  labor.  •  •  •  Whenever,  in  this  chapter,  authority 
is  conferred  upon  the  factory  inspector,  it  shall  also  be  deemed  to  include 
a  deputy  acting  imder  his  direction. 

§  17.  Seats  for  Female  Employees. — Every  person  employing  females 
in  a  factory,  or  as  waitresses  in  a  hotel  or  restaurant,  shall  provide  and 
maintain  suitable  seats  for  the  use  of  such  female  employees,  and  permit 
the  use  thereof  by  such  employees  to  such  an  extent  as  may  be  reasonable 
for  the  preservation  of  their  health. 

As  amended  by  chapter  538,  Laws  of  1900. 


ARTICLE  V— FACTORY  INSPECTOR  AND  DEPUTIES. 

§  61.  Deputies  and  Clerks. — The  factory  inspector  may  appoint,  from 
time  to  time,  not  more  than  fifty  persons  as  deputy  factory  inspectors, 
not  more  than  ten  of  whom  shall  be  women.  *  •  •  Xhe  factory  inspector 
may  designate  six  or  more  of  such  deputies  to  inspect  the  buildings  and 
rooms  occupied  and  used  as  bakeries  and  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter  relating  to  the  manufacture  of  flour  or  meal  food  products.  One 
of  such  deputies  shall  have  a  knowledge  of  mining,  whose  duty  it  shall  be, 
under  the  direction  of  the  factory  inspector,  to  inspect  mines  and  quarries 
and  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  relating  thereto.    •    ♦    • 

As  amended  by  chapter  192,  Laws  of  1899. 
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§  62.  General  Powers  and  Duties  of  Factory  Inspector. — *  *  *  The 
factory  inspector  shall  visit  and  inspect,  or  cause  to  be  visited  and  inspected, 
the  factories,  during  reasonable  hours,  as  often  as  practicable,  and  shall 
cause  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  to  be  enforced  therein  and  prosecute 
all  persons  violating  the  same.  Any  lawful  municipal  ordinance,  by-law 
or  regulation  relating  to  factories  or  their  inspection  in  addition  to  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter  and  not  in  conflict  therewith,  shall  be  observed 
and  enforced  by  the  factory  inspector.  The  factory  inspector  and  each 
deputy  may  administer  oaths  and  take  affidavits  in  matters  relating  to 
the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter.  No  person  shall  in- 
terfere with,  obstruct  or  hinder,  by  force  or  otherwise,  the  factory  inspector 
or  deputies  while  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  or  refuse  to  properly 
answer  questions  asked  by  such  officers  pertaining  to  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter.  All  notices,  orders  and  directions  of  deputy  factory  inspectors 
given  in  accordance  with  this  chapter  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
factory   inspector. 


§  67.  Duties  of  Factory  Inspector  Relative  to  Apprentices. — ^The  factory 
inspector  and  deputies  shall  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Domestic  Relations 
Law,  relative  to  indentures  of  apprentices,  and  prosecute  employers  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  such  indentures  and  of  such  law 
in  relation  thereto. 


ARTICLE  VI— FACTORIES. 

§  70.  Employment  of  Minors. — No  child  imder  the  age  of  fourteen  years 
shall  be  employed,  permitted  or  suffered  to  work  in  or  in  connection  with 
any  factory  in  this  state.  No  child  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and 
sixteen  years  shall  be  so  employed,  permitted  or  suffered  to  work  unless 
an  employment  certificate  issued  as  provided  in  this  article  shall  have  been 
theretofore  tiled  in  the  office  of  the  employer  at  the  place  of  employment 
of  such  child. 

As  amended  by  chapter  184,  Laws  of  1903. 

§  71.  js^mployment  Certificate,  how  Issued. — Such  certificate  shall  be 
issued  by  the  commissioner  of  health  or  the  executive  officer  of  the  board 
or  department  of  health  of  the  city,  town  or  village  where  such  child  re- 
sides, or  is  to  be  employed,  or  by  such  other  officer  thereof  as  may  be 
designated,  by  such  board,  department  or  commissioner  for  that  purpose, 
upon  the  application  of  the  parent  or  guardian  or  custodian  of  the  child 
desiring  such  employment.  Such  officer  shall  not  issue  such  certificate  until 
he  has.  received,  examined,  approved,  and  filed  the  following  papers  duly 
executed:  (1)  The  school  record  of  such  child  properly  filled  out  and  signed 
as  provided  in  this  article.  (2)  A  passport  or  duly  attested  transcript 
of  tlio  certificate  of  birth  or  baptism  or  other  religious  record,  showing  the 
date  and  place  of  birth  of  such  child.  A  duly  attested  transcript  of  the 
birth  certificate  filed  according  to  law  with  a  registrar  of  vital  statistics. 
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or  other  oilicer  charged  with  the  duty  of  recording  births  shall  be  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  age  of  such  child.  (3)  The  altidavit  of  the  parent  or  guardian 
or  custodian  of  the  child,  which  shall  be  required,  however,  only  in  case 
such  last  mentioned  transcript  of  the  certihcate  'of  birth  be  not  produced 
and  liled,  showing  the  place  and  date  of  birth  of  such  child  which  atfidavit 
must  be  taken  before  the  officer  issuing  the  employment  certificatCi,  who 
is  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  administer  such  oath,  and  who  shall 
not  demand  or  receive  a  fee  therefor.  Such  employment  certificate  shall 
not  be  issued  until  such  child  farther  has  personally  appeared  before 
and  been  examined  by  the  officer  issuing  the  certificate,  and  imtil  such  officer 
shall,  after  making  such  examination,  sign  and  file  in  his  office  a  statement 
that  the  child  can  read  and  legibly  write  simple  sentences  in  the  English 
language  and  that  in  his  opinion  the  child  is  fourteen  years  of  age,  or 
upwards  and  has  reached  the  normal  development  of  a  child  of  its  age,  and 
is  in  sound  health  and  is  physically  able  to  perform  the  work  which  it 
intends  to  do.  In  doubtful  cases  such  physical  fitness  shall  be  determined 
by  a  medical  officer  of  the  board  or  department  of  health.  Every  such 
employment  certificate  shall  be  siglied,  in  the  presence  of  the  officer  issuing 
the  same,  by  the  child  in  whose  name  it  is  issued. 
As  amended  by  chapter  184,  Laws  of  1903. 

§  72.  Contents  of  Certificate. — Such  certificate  shall  state  the  date  and 
place  of  birth  of  the  child,  and  describe  the  color  of  the  hair  and  eyes,  the 
height  and  weight  and  any  distinguishing  facial  marks  of  such  child,  and 
that  the  papers  required  by  the  preceding  section  have  been  duly  examined, 
approved  and  filed  and  that  the  child  named  in  such  certificate  has  appeared 
before  the  officer  signing  the  certificate  and  been  examined. 

As  amended  by  chapter  184,  Laws  of  1903. 

§  73.  School  Record,  what  to  Contain. — The  school  record  required  by  tliis 
article  shall  be  signed  by  the  principal  or  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
scliool  which  such  child  has  attended  and  shall  be  furnished,  on  demand,  to 
a  child  entitled  thereto  or  to  the  board,  department  or  commissioner  of 
health.  It  shall  contain  a  statement  certifying  that  the  child  has  regularly 
attended  the  public  schools  or  schools  equivalent  thereto  or  parochial  schools 
for  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  days  during  the  school  year 
previous  tb  his  arriving  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years  or  during  the  year 
previous  to  applying  for  such  school  record  and  is  able  to  read  and  write 
simple  sentences  in  the  English  language,  and  has  received  during  such 
period  instruction  in  reading,  spelling,  writing,  English  grammar  and  geog- 
raphy and  is  familiar  with  the  fundamental  operations  of  arithmetic  up  to 
and  including  fractions.  Such  school  record  shall  also  give  the  age  and 
residence  of  the  child  as  shown  on  the  records  of  the  school  and  the  name 
of  its  parent  or  guardian  or  custodian. 

As  amended  by  chapter  184,  Laws  of  1903. 

§  75.  Report  of  Certificates  Issued.— The  board  or  department  of  health 
or  health  commissioner  of  a  city,  village  or  town,  shall  transmit,  between 
the  first  and  tenth  day  of  each  month,  to  the  office  of  the  iactory  inspector 
a  list  of  the  names  of  the  children  to  whom  certificates  have  been  issued. 

§  76.  Registry  of  Children  Employed. — Each  person  owning  or  operating 
a  factory  and  employing  children  therein  shall  keep,  or  cause   to  be  kept 
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in  the  office  of  such  factory^  a  regi&ter,  in  which  shall  be  recorded  the  name, 
birthplace,  age  and  place  of  residence  of  all  children  so  employed  under  the 
age  of  sixteen  years.  Such  register  and  the  certificate  filed  in  such  office 
shall  be  produced  for  inspection,  upon  the  demand  of  the  commissioner  of 
labor.  On  termination  of  the  employment  of  a  child  so  registered,  and 
whose  certificate  is  so  filed,  such  certificate  shall  be  forthwith  surrendered 
by  tne  employer  to  the  child  or  its  parent  or  guardian  or  custodian. 
As  amended  by  chapter  184,  Laws  of  1908. 

§  77.  Hours  of  Labor  of  Minors  and  Women. — ^No  minor  under  the  a^ 
of  sixteen  years  shall  be  employed,  permitted  or  suffered  to  work  in  any 
factory  in  this  state  before  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  or  after  nine  o'clock 
in  the  evening  of  any  day,  or  for  more  than  nine  hours  in  any  one  day. 
iNo  minor  imder  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  and  no  female  shall  be  employed, 
permitted  or  suffered  to  work  in  any  factory  in  this  state  before  six  o'cIoc^l 
in  the  morning,  or  after  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  any  day;  or  for 
more  than  ten  hours  in  any  one  day  except  to  make  a  shorter  work  day  on 
the  last  aay  of  the  week;  or  for  more  than  sixty  hours  in  any  one  week,  or 
more  hours  in  any  one  week  than  will  make  an  average  of  ten  hours  per 
day  for  the  whole  number  of  days  so  worked.  A  printed  notice,  in  a 
form  which  shall  be  prescribed  and  furnished  by  the  commissioner  of  labor, 
stating  the  number  of  hours  per  day  for  each  day  of  the  week  required  of 
such  persons,  and  tne  time  when  such  work  shall  begin  and  end,  shall  be 
kept  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  each  room  where  they  are  employed. 
But  such  persons  may  begin  their  work  after  the  time  for  beginning  and 
stop  before  the  time  for  ending  such  work,  mentioned  in  such  notice,  but 
they  shall  hot  otherwise  be  employed,  permitted  or  suffered  to  work  in 
such  factory  except  as  stated  therein.  The  terms  of  such  notice  shall 
not  be  changed  after  the  beginning  of  labor  on  the  first  day  of  the  week 
without  the  consent  of  the  commissioner  of  labor.  The  presence  of  such 
persons  at  work  in  the  factory  at  any  other  hours  than  those  stated  in  the 
printed  notice  shall  constitute  prima  facie  evidence  of  a  violation  of  this 
section  of  the  law. 

As  amended  by  Chapter  192  of  the  Laws  of  1899  and  cliapter  184,  Laws  of  1903. 

§  78.  Change  of  Hours  of  Labor  of  Minors  and  Women. — When  in  order 
to  make  a  shorter  workday  on  the  last  day  of  the  week,  a  minor  over  sixteen 
land  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  or  a  female  sixteen  years  of  age  or 
upwards,  is  to  be  required  or  permitted  to  work  in  a  factory  more  than  ten 
hours  in  a  day,  the  employer  of  such  person  shall  notify  the  commissioner 
of  labor  in  writing,  of  such  intention,  stating  the  number  of  hours  of  labor 
per  day,  which  it  is  proposed  to  require  or  permit,  and  the  time  when  it 
is  proposed  to  cease  such  requirement  or  permission;  a  similar  notification 
shall  be  made  when  such  requirement  or  permission  has  actually  ceased. 
A  record  of  the  names  of  the  employees  thus  required  or  permitted  to  work 
overtime,  with  the  amount  of  such  overtime,  and  the  days  upon  which  such 
work  was  performed,  shall  be  kept  in  the  office  of  such  factory,  and  pro- 
duced upon  the  demand  of  the  commissioner  of  labor. 

As  amended  by  Chapter  192  of  the  Laws  of  1899  and  chapter  184,  Laws  of  1908. 

§  79.  Enclosure  and  Operation  of  Elevators  and  Hoisting  Shafts,  Inspec- 
tion.— If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  factory  inspector,  it  is  necessary  to  protect 
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the  life  or  limbs  of  factory  employees,  the  owner,  agent  or  lessee  of  such 
factory  where  an  elevator,  hoisting  shafts,  or  well-hole  is  used,  shall  cause, 
upon  written  notice  from  the  factory  inspector,  the  same  to  be  properly 
and  substantially  enclosed,  secured  or  guarded,  and  shall  provide  such 
proper  traps  or  automatic  doors  so  fastened  in  or  at  all  elevator  ways, 
except  passenger  elevators  enclosed  on  all  sides,  as  to  form  a  substantial 
surface  when  closed  and  so  constructed  as  to  open  and  close  by  action  of 
the  elevator  in  its  passage  either  ascending  or  descending.  The  factory 
inspector  may  inspect  the  cable,  gearing  or  other  apparatus  of  elevators 
in  factories  and  require  them  to  be  kept  in  a  safe  condition.  No  child 
under  the  age  of  fifteen  years  shall  be  employed  or  permitted  to  have  tne 
care,  custody  or  management  of  or  to  operate  an  elevator  in  a  factory, 
nor  shall  any  person  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years  be  employed  or  per- 
mitted to  have  the  care,  custody  or  management  of  or  to  operate  an  ele- 
vator therein  running  at  a  speed  of  over  two  hundred  feet  a  minute. 

§  80.  Stairs  and  Doors. — Proper  and  substantial  hand-rails  shall  be  pro- 
vided on  all  stairways  in  factories.  The  steps  of  such  stairs  snail  be 
covered  with  nibber  securely  fastened  thereon,  if  in  the  opinion  of  the 
factory  inspector  the  safety  of  the  employees  would  be  promoted  thereby. 
The  stairs  shall  be  properly  screened  at  the  sides  and  bottom.  All  doors 
leading  in  or  to  any  such  factory  shall  be  so  constructed  as  to  open  out- 
wardly where  practicable,  and  shall  not  l)e  locked,  bolted  or  fastened  during 
working  hours. 

§  81.  Protection  of  Employees  Operating  Machinery. — The  owner  or  person 
in  charge  of  a  factory  where  macliinery  is  iised,  shall  provide,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  commissioner  of  labor,  belt  shifters  or  otJier  mechanical 
contrivances  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  on  or  off  belts  on  pulleys.  When- 
ever practicable,  all  machinery  shall  be  provided  with  loose  pulleys.  All 
vats,  pans,  saws,  planers,  cogs,  gearing,  belting,  shafting,  set-screws  and 
machinery,  of  every  description,  shall  l>e  properly  guarded.  No  person  shall 
remove  or  make  ineffective  any  safeguard  around  or  attached  to  machinery, 
vats,  or  pans,  while  tne  same  arc  in  use,  iinless  for  the  purpose  of  immediately 
making  repairs  thereto,  and  all  such  safeguards  so  removed  shall  be  promptly 
replaced.  Exhaust  fans  of  sufficient  power  shall  be  provided  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  off  dust  from  emery  wheels,  grind  stones  and  other 
machinery  creating  dust.  If  a  machine  or  any  part  thereof  is  in  a  danger- 
ous condition  or  is  not  properly  guarded,  the  use  thereof  may  be  prohibited 
by  the  commissioner  of  labor  and  a  notice  to  that  effect  shall  be  attached 
thereto.  Such  notice  shall  not  be  removed  until  the  machine  is  made  safe 
and  the  required  safeguards  are  provided,  and  in  the  meantime  such  unsafe 
or  dangerous  machinery  shall  not  be  used.  When  in  the  opinion  of  the 
commissioner  of  labor  it  is  necessary,  the  workrooms,  halls  and  stairs  lead- 
ing to  the  workrooms  shall  be  properly  lighted,  and  in  cities  of  the  first 
class,  if  deemed  necessary  by  the  commissioner  of  labor,  a  proper  light 
shall  be  kept  burning  by  the  owner  or  lessee  in  the  public  hallways  near 
the  stairs  upon  the  entrance  floor  and  upon  the  other  floors  on  every  work  day 
in  the  year,  from  the  time  when  the  building  is  opened  for  ulse  ia  the  morning 
until  the  time  it  is  closed  in  the  evening,  except  at  times  when  the 
influx  of  natural  light  shall  make  artificial  li^ht  unnecessary.  Such  lights 
to  be  independent  of  the  motive  power  of  such  factory.    No  male  person 
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under  eighteen  years  or  woman  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  shall  Jie 
permitted  or  directed  to  clean  machinery  while  in  motion.  Children  under 
sixteen  years  of  age  shall  not  be  permitted  to  operate  or  assist  in  operating 
dangerous  machines  of  any  kind. 

As  amended  by  chapter  192,  Laws  of  1899 ;  and  by  chapter  291,  Laws  of  190^  In 
force  April  18,  1904. 

§  82.  Fire  Kscapes. — Such  fire  escapes  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  by  the 
factory  inspector  shall  be  provided  on  the  outside  of  every  factory  in  this 
state  consisting  of  three  or  more  stories  in  height.  Each  escape  shall 
connect  with  each  floor  above  the  first,  and  shall  be  of  sufficient  strength, 
well  fastened  and  secured,  and  shall  have  landings  or  balconies  not  less 
than  six  feet  in  length  and  three  in  width,  guarded  by  iron  railings  not 
less  than  three  feet  in  height,  embracing  at  least  two  windows  at  each 
story  and  connected  with  the  interior  by  easily  accessible  and  unobstructed 
openings.  The  balconies  or  landings  shall  be  connected  by  iron  stairs,  not 
less  than  eighteen  inches  wide,  with  steps  of  not  less  than  six  inches 
tread,  placed  at  a  proper  slant  and  protected  by  a  well-secured  handrail 
on  both  sides,  and  shall  have  a  drop  ladder  not  less  than  twelve  inches 
wide  reaching  from  the  lower  platform  to  the  ground.  The  windows  or 
doors  to  the  landing  or  balcony  of  each  fire  escape  shall  be  of  sufficient 
size  and  located  as  far  as  possible,  consistent  with  accessibility,  from  the 
stairways  and  elevator  hatchways  or  openings,  and  a  ladder  from  such 
fire  escape  shall  extend  to  the  roof.  Stationary  stairs  or  ladders  shall 
be  provided  on  the  inside  of  every  factory  from  the  upper  story  to  the  roof, 
as  a  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire. 

§  83.  Factory  Inspector  May  Order  Erection  of  Fire  Escapea — ^Any 
other  plan  or  style  of  fire  escape  shall  be  sufficient  if  approved  in  writing 
by  the  factory  inspector.  If  tnere  is  no  fire  escape,  or  the  fire  escape  in 
use  is  not  approved  by  the  factory  inspector,  he  may,  by  written  order 
served  upon  the  owner,  proprietor  or  lessee  of  any  factory,  or  the  agent 
or  superintendent  thereof,  or  either  of  them,  require  one  or  more  fire 
escapes  to  be  provided  therefor,  at  such  locations  and  of  such  plan  and 
style  as  shall  be  specified  in  such  order.  Within  twenty  days  after  the 
service  of  such  order  the  number  of  fire  escapes  required  therein  shall  be 
provided,  each  of  which  shall  be  of  the  plan  and  style  specified  in  the  order, 
or  of  the  plan  and  style  described  in  the  preceding  section. 

§  84.  Walls  and  Ceilings.— The  walls  and  ceilings  of  each  workroom  in  a 
factory  shall  be  lime- washed  or  painted,  when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  factory 
inspector,  it  will  be  conducive  to  the  health  or  cleanliness  of  the  persons 
working  therein. 

§  85.  Sixe  of  Rooms. — ^No  more  employees  shall  be  required  or  permitted 
to  work  in  a  room  in  a  factory  between  the  hours  of  six  o'clock  .in  the 
morning  and  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  than  will  allow  to  each  of  sucn 
employees  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  feet  of  air  space; 
and,  imless  by  a  written  permit  of  the  factory  inspector,  not  less  than  four 
hundred  cubic  feet  for  each  employee  bo  employed  between  the  hours  of 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  provided  such 
room  is  lighted  by  electricity  at  all  times  during  such  hours  while  persons 
are  employed  therein. 
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§  86.  Ventilation. — ^The  owner,  agent  or  lessee  of  a  factory  shall  provide, 
in  each  workroom  thereof «  proper  and  sufficient  means  of  ventilation;  in 
case  of  failure  the  factory  inspector  shall  order  such  ventilation  to  be  pro- 
vided. Such  owner,  agent  or  lessee,  shall  provide  such  ventilation  within 
twenty  days  after  the  service  upon  him  of  such  order,  and,  in  case  of 
failure,  shall  forfeit  to  the  people  of  the  state  ten  dollars  for  each  day 
after  the  expiration  of  such  twenty  days,  to  be  recovered  by  the  factory 
inspector  in  his  name  of  office. 

§  87.  Accidents  to  be  Reported. — The  person  in  charge  of  any  factory  shall 
report  in  writing  to  the  factory  inspector  all  accidents  or  injuries  sustained 
by  any  person  therein  within  forty-eight  hours  after  the  time  of  the 
accident,  stating  as  fully  as  possible  the  extent  and  cause  of  the  injury, 
and  the  place  where  the  injured  person  has  been  sent,  with  such  other 
information  relative  thereto  as  may  be  required  by  the  factory  inspector 
who  may  investigate  the  cause  of  such  accident,  an4  require  such  precau- 
tions to  be  taken  as  will,  in  his  judgment,  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
similar  accidents. 

§  88.  Wash-room  and  Water-Closets. — ^Every  factory  shall  contain  a  suit- 
able,  convenient  and  separate  water-closet  or  water-closets  for  each  sex, 
which  shall  be  properly  screened,  ventilated,  and  kept  clean  and  free  from 
all  obscene  writing  and  markings;  and  also,  a  suitable  and  convenient 
wash-room.  The  water-closets  used  by  women  shall  have  separate  approaches. 
Inside  closets  shall  be  maintained  whenever  practicable  and  in  all  cases 
when  required  by  the  commissioner  of  labor.  When  women  or  girls  are 
employed,  a  dressing-room  shall  be  provided  for  them,  when  required  by 
the  commissioner  of  labor. 

As  amended  by  chapter  806,  Laws  of  1901. 

§  89.  Time  Allowed  for  Meals. — In  each  factory  at  least  sixty  minutes 
shall  be  allowed  for  the  noon-day  meal,  unless  the  factory  inspector  shall 
permit  a  shorter  time.  Such  permit  must  be  in  writing  and  conspicuously 
posted  in  the  main  entrance  of  the  factory,  and  may  be  revoked  at  any 
time.  Where  employees  are  required  or  permitted  to  work  overtime  for 
more  than  one  hour  after  6  o'clock  in  the  evening,  they  shall  be  allowed 
at  least  twenty  minutes  to  obtain  a  lunch  before  beginning  to  work  over- 
time. 

§  90.  Inspection  of  Factory  Buildings. — The  factory  inspector,  or  other 
competent  person  designated  by  him,  upon  request,  shall  examine  any 
factory  outside  of  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  to  determine 
whether  it  is  in  a  safe  condition.  If  it  appears  to  him  to  be  imsafp,  he 
shall  immediately  notify  the  owner,  agent  or  lessee  thereof,  specifying 
the  defects,  and  require  such  repairs  and  improvements  to  be  made  as  he 
may  deem  necessary.  If  the  owner,  agent  or  lessee  shall  fail  to  comply 
with  such  requirement,  he  shall  forfeit  to  the  people  of  the  state  the  sum 
of  fifty  dollars,  to  be  recovered  by  the  factory  inspector  in  his  name  of 
office. 

§  91.  Inspection  of  Boilers  in  Factories.— All  boilers  used  for  generating 
steam  or  heat  for  factory  purposes  shall  be  kept  in  good  order,  and  the 
owner,  agent,  manager  or  lessee  of  such  factory  shall  have  such  boilers 
inspected  by   a  competent  person  approved   by   the  factory   inspector,  once 
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in  Bix  moBths,  and  shall  file  a  certificate  showing  the  result  thereof  in 
such  factory  office  and  a  duplicate  thereof  in  the  office  of  the  factory 
inspector.  Each  boiler  or  nest  of  boilers  used  for  generating  steam  or 
heat  for  factory  purposes  shall  be  provided  with  a  proper  safety-valve 
and  with  steam  and  water  gauges,  to  show  respectively  the  pressure  of 
steam  and  the  height  of  water  in  the  boilers.  Every  boiler-house  in  which 
a  boiler  or  nest  of  boilers  is  placed,  shall  be  provided  with  a  steam  gauge 
properly  connected  with  the  boilers,  and  another  steam  gauge  shall  be 
attached  to  the  steam  pipe  in  the  engine  house,  and  so  placed  that  the 
engineer  or  fireman  can  readily  ascertain  the  pressure  carried.  Nothing 
in  this  section  shall  apply  to  boilers  in  factories  which  are  regularly  in- 
spected by  competent  inspectors  acting  under  the  authority  of  local  laws 
or  ordinances. 

New  section  added  by  chapter  192,  Laws  of  1899. 

§  92.  Laundries. — A  shop,  room  or  building  where  one  or  more  peisons 
are  employed  in  doing  public  laundry  work  by  way  of  trade  or  for  purpose 
of  gain  is  a  factory  within  the  meaning  of  this  chapter,  and  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  visitation  and  inspection  of  the  factory  inspector,  and  the  pro- 
visions of  this-  chapter  in  the  same  manner  as  any  other  factory.  No  sucii 
public  laundry  work  shall  be  done  in  a  room  used  for  a  sleeping  or  livinj? 
room.  All  such  laundries  shall  be  kept  in  a  clean  condition  and  free  from 
vermin  and  all  impurities  of  an  infectious  or  contagious  nature.  This 
•section  shall  not  apply  to  any  female  engaged  in  doing  custom  laundry 
work  at  her  home  for  a  regular  family  trade. 

New  section  added  by  chapter  477,  Laws  of  1901. 

§  93.  Employment  of  Women  and  Children  at  Polishing  or  Buffing. — No 
male  child  under  the  age  of  18  years,  nor  any  female,  shall  be  employed  in 
any  factory  in  this  state  in  operating  or  using  any  emery,  tripoli,  rouge, 
corundum,  stone,  carborundum  or  any  abrasive,  or  emery  polishing  or 
buffing  wheel,  where  articles  of  the  baser  metals  or  of  iridium  are  manu- 
factured. The  owner,  agent  or  lessee  of  a  factory  who  employs  any  such 
person  in  the  performance  of  such  work  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  for  each  such 
violation.  The  commissioner  of  labor,  his  assistants  and  deputies,  shall 
enforce  the  provisions  of  tliis  section. 

Added  by  L.  1899,  ch.  375 ;  renumbered  by  L.  1901,  ch.  478 ;  amended  and  renum- 
bered by  L.  1903,  ch.  561. 

ARTICLE  VII— TENEMENT-MADE  ARTICLES. 

§  100.  Manufacturing,  Altering,  Repairing  or  Finishing  Articles  in  Tene- 
ments.— No  room  or  apartment  in  any  tenement  or  dwelling  house,  or  in 
a  building  situated  in  the  rear  of  any  tenement  or  dwelling  house,  shall  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing,  altering,  repairing  or  finishing 
therein  any  coats,  vests,  knee-pants,  trousers,  overalls,  cloaks,  hats,  caps, 
suspenders,  jerseys,  blouses,  dresses,  waists,  waist  bands,  underwear,  neck- 
wear, furs,  fur  trimmings,  fur  garments,  skirts,  shirts,  purses,  feathers, 
artificial  flowers,  cigarettes,  cigars  or  umbrellas,  unless  a  license  is  secured 
therefor   as   provided   in    this   article.     But   nothing   herein   contained    shall 
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rpply  to  collars,  cuffs,  shirts  or  sHfrt  waists  made  of  cotton  or  linen  fabrics 
that  are  subjected  to  the  laundrying  process  before  being  offered  for  sale. 
Application  for  sucn  a  license  shall  be  made  to  the  factory  inspector  by  any 
family  or  a  member  thereof  desiring  to  manufacture,  alter,  repair  or  finish 
any  of  such  articles  in  any  room  or  apartment  .in  any  tenement  or  dwelling 
house,  or  by  any  person  desiring  to  perform  such  work  in  any  building  in 
the  rear  of  any  tenement  or  dwelling  house,  buch  application  shall  describe 
the  room  or  apartment,  shall  specify  the  number  of  persons  to  be  employed 
therein,  and  shall  be  in  such  form  as  the  factory  inspector  may  determine. 
Blank  appliction  shall  be  prepared  and  furnished  by  the  factory  inspector. 
Before  any  such  license  is  granted,  an  inspection  of  the  room,  apartment  or 
building  sought  to  be  licensed  must  be  made  by  the  factory  inspector.  If 
the  factory  inspector  ascertain  that  such  room,  apartment  or  building  is  in 
a  clean  and  proper  sanitary  condition  and  that  the  articles  specified  in  this 
section  may  be  manufactured  therein  under  clean  and  healthful  condition, 
he  shall  grant  a  license  permitting  the-  use  of  such  room,  apartment  or 
building  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing,  altering,  repairing  or  finishing 
such  articles.  Each  license  shall  state  the  maximum  number  of  persons 
who  may  be  employed  in  the  room  or  rooms  to  which  such  license  relates. 
The  number  of  persons  to  be  so  employed  shall  be  determined  by  the  number 
of  cubic  feet  of  air  space  contained  in  each  room  or  apartment  ipentioned 
in  sucK  license,  allowing  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  feet  for 
each  person  employed  between  the  hours  of  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
6  o'clock  in  the  evening;  and,  unless  by  a  special  written  permit  of  the 
factory  inspector,  not  less  than  four  hundred  cubic  feet  for  each  person 
employed  therein  between  the  hours  of  6  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  6  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  but  no  such  permit  shall  be  issued  unless  such  room  or 
apartment  is  lighted  by  electricity  or  other  suitable  light,  at  all  times 
during  such  hours  while  such  persons  are  employed  therein.  Such  license 
must  be  framed  and  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  each  room  or  apart- 
ment to  which  it  relates.  It  may  be  revoked  by  the  factory  inspector  if 
the  health  of  the  community  or  of  the  employees  require  it,  or  if  it  appears 
that  the  rooms  or  apartments  to  which  such  license  relates  are  not  in  a 
healthy  and  proper  sanitary  condition.  JlJvery  room  or  apartment  in  which 
any  of  the  articles  named  in  this  section  are  manufactured,  altered,  re- 
paired or  fimsiied  shall  be  kept  in  a  clean  and  sanitary  condition  and  shall 
be  subject  to  inspection  and  examination  by  the  factory  inspector,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  said  garments  or  articles  or  any  part  or 
parts  thereof  are  clean  and  free  from  vermin  and  every  matter  of  an  infec- 
tious or  contagious  nature.  No  person  shall  hire,  employ  or  contract  with 
any  member  of  a  family,  or  any  person  not  holding  a  license  therefor,  to 
manufacture,  alter,  repair  or  finish,  any  of  the  articles  named  in  this  section 
in  any  room  or  apartment  in  any  tenement  or  dwelling  house  or  in  any 
room  or  apartment  in  any  buimmg  situated  in  the  rear  of  a  tenement  or 
dwelling  house  as  aforesaid.  This  section  shall  not  prevent  the  employment 
of  a  tailor  or  seamstress  by  any  person  or  family  for  the  purpose  of 
making,  altering,  repairing  or  finishing  any  article  of  wearing  apparel  for 
such  person  or  for  family  use. 

Afl  amended  by  chapter  191.  Laws  of  1899. 
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§  zoz.  Register  of  jr'ersons  to  Whom  Work  is  Given. — Persons  contracting 
for  the  manufacturing,  altering,  repairing  or  finishing  of  any  of  the  articles 
mentioned  in  section  one  hundred  of  this  act,  or  giving  out  material  from 
wnicu  they  or  any  part  of  them  are  to  be  manufactured,  altered,  repaired 
or  finished,  shall  keep  a  register  of  the  names  and  addresses,  plainly  written 
in  English,  of  the  persons  to  whom  such  articles  or  materials  are  given  to  be 
so  manufactured,  altered,  repaired  or  finished  or  with  whom  they  have  con- 
tracted to  do  the  same.  Such  register  shall  be  subject  to  inspection  oy  tbe 
factory  inspector,  and  a  copy  thereof  shall  be  furnished  on  his  demand. 

As  amended  by  chapter  191,  Laws  of  1899. 

§  Z02.  Goods  Unlawfully  Manufactured  to  be  Labeled. — Articles  manu- 
factured, altered,  repaired  or  finished  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  section 
one  himdred  of  this  chapter  shall  not  be  sold  or  exposed  for  sale  by  any 
person.  The  factory  inspector  shall  conspicuously  afiSx  to  any  such  article 
found  to  be  unlawfully  manufactured,  altered,  repaired  or  finished  a  label 
containing  the  words  "tenement-made"  printed  in  small  pica  capital  letters 
on  a  tag  not  less  than  four  inches  in  length.  The  factory  inspector  shall 
notify  the  person  owning  or  alleging  to  own  such  article  that  he  has  so 
labeled  it.  No  person,  except  the  factory  inspector,  shall  remove  or  deface 
any  tag  or  label  so  affixed. 

As  amended  by  chapter  191,  Laws  of  1899. 

§  X03.  Powers  and  Duties  of  Boards  of  Health  Relative  to  Tenement- 
Made  Articles. — If  the  factory  inspector  finds  evidence  of  disease  present  in 
a  workshop  or  in  a  room  or  apartment  in  a  tenement  or  dwelling  house 
or  in  any  room  or  apartment  of  a  building  in  the  rear  of  a  tenement  or 
dwelling  house,  in  which  any  of  the  articles  named  in  section  ona  hundred 
of  this  chapter  are  manufactured,  altered,  repaired  or  finished  or  in  process 
thereof  he  shall  affix  to  such  articles  the  label  prescribed  in  the  preceding 
section,  and  immediately  report  to  the  local  board  of  health  who  shall 
disinfect  such  ai tides,  if  necessary,  and  thereupon  remove  sucb  label  If 
the  factory  inspector  finds  that  infectious  or  contagious  diseases  exist  In  a 
workshop,  room  or  apartment  of  a  tenement  or  dwelling  house  or  of  a 
building  in  the  rear  thereof,  in  which  any  of  the  articles  specified  in  section 
one  hundred  of  this  chapter  are  being  manufactured,  altered,  repaired  or 
finished,  or  that  articles  manufactured  or  in  process  of  mantifacture  therein 
are  infected,  or  that  goods  used  therein  are  unfit  for  use,  he  shall  report  to 
the  local  board  of  health,  and  such  board  shall  issue  such  order  as  the 
public  health  may  require.  Such  board  may  condemn  and  destroy  all  such 
infected  articles  or  articles  manufactured  or  in  the  process  of  manufacture 
under  unclean  or  unhealthful  conditions. 

As  amended  by  chapter  191,  Laws  of  1899. 

§  104.  Inspection  of  Articles  Manufactured  in  Other  States.— Whenever 
it  is  reported  to  the  factory  inspector  that  any  of  the  articles  named 
in  section  one  hundred  of  this  chapter  are  being  shipped  into  this  state, 
having  previously  been  manufactured  in  whole  or  in  part  under  unclean, 
unsanitary  or  unhealthy  conditions,  said  inspector  shall  examine  said  articles 
and  the  conditions  of  their  manufacture,  and  if  upon  such  examination  said 
goods  or  any  part  of  them  are  found  to  contain  vermin  or  to  have  been 
manufactured   in   improper  places   or  under  unhealthy   conditions,  he   shall 
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forthwith  afiix  to  them  the  tag  or  label  hereinbefore  described  and  report 
thereof  to  the  local  board  of  health,  which  board  shall  thereupon  make  suili 
Older  or  orders  as  the  public  safety  may  require. 

New  section  added  by  chapter  191,  Laws  of  1899. 

§  Z05.  Owners  of  Tenement  and  Dwelling  Houses  not  to  Permit  the 
Unlawful  Use  Thereof. — The  owner,  lessee  or  agent  of  a  tenement  or 
dwelling  house  .or  of  a  building  in  the  rear  of  a  tenement  or  dwelling  house 
shall  not  permit  the  use  thereof  for  the  manufacture,  repair,  alteration 
or  finishing  of  any  of  the  articles  mentioned  in  this  article  contrary  to  its 
provisions.  If  a  room  or  apartment  in  such  tenement  or  dwelling  house, 
or  in  a  building  in  the  rear  of  a  tenement  or  dwelling  house  be  so  unlaw- 
fully used,  the  factory  inspector  shall  serve  a  notice  thereof  upon  such 
owner,  lessee  or  agent.  Unless  such  owner,  lessee  or  agent  shall  cause 
such  unlawful  manufacture  to  be  discontinued  within  thirty  days  after 
the  service  of  such  notice*,  or,  within  fitteen  days  thereafter,  institutes 
and  faithfully  prosecutes  proceedings  for  the  dispossession  of  the  occu- 
pant of  a  tenement  or  dwelling  house,  or  of  a  building  in  the  rear  of  a 
tenement  or  dwelling  house  who  unlawfully  manufactures,  repairs,  alters  or 
finishes  such  articles  in  any  room  or  apartment  therein,  he  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  violation  of  this  article,  as  if  he,  himself,  was  engaged  in  such 
unlawful  manufacture,  repair,  alteration  or  finishing.  The  unlawful  manu- 
facture, repair,  alteration  or  finishing  of  any  of  such  articles  by  the  occu- 
pant of  a  room  or  apartment  of  a  tenement  or  dwelling  house,  or  of  a 
building  in  the  rear  of  a  tenement  or  dwelling  house  shall  be  a  cause  for 
dispossessing  such  occupant  by  summary  proceedings  to  recover  possession 
of  real  property,  as  provided  in  the  code  of  civil  procedure. 

As  amended  by  chapter  191,  Laws  of  1899. 

§  Z06.  Copy  of  Articles  to  be  Posted.— A  copy  of  articles  five,  six  and 
seven  shall  be  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  each  workroom  of  every 
factory  where  persons  are  employed  who  are  affected  by  the  provisions 
thereof. 

PENAL  CODE  RELATIVE  TO  VIOLATIONS  OF  THE  PROVISIONS  OF 

THE  LABOR  LAW. 

[Chapter  416,  Laws  of  1897,  as  Amended  by  Ohaptbb  880  of  the  Laws  of  1908.] 

Section  384-L  Violations  of  Provisions  of  Labor  Law. — Any  person  who 
violates  or  does  not  comply  with: 

1.  The  provisions  of  article  six  of  the  labor  law,  relating  to  factories; 

2.  The  provisions  of  article  seven  of  the  labor  law,  relating  to  the  manu- 
facture of  articles  in  tenements; 

3.  The  provisions  of  article  eight  of  the  labor  law,  relating  to  bakeries  and 
confectionery  establishments,  the  employment  of  labor  and  the  manufacture 
of  flour  or  meal  food  products  therein; 
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g  *  •  *  •  *  ^g  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  convictioii  shall 
be  pimished  for  a  first  offense  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty  nor  more 
than  one  hundred  dollars;  for  a  second  offense  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
fifty  nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  thirty  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment;  for  a  third 
ollense  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  or  by 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  sixty  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and 
ip  f  riflonment. 


The  above  is  hereby  certified  to  be  a  true  copy  from  the  latoa  relating  to 

factory  inspection, 

JOHN  McMACKIN, 

Commissioner  of  Labor, 

JOHN  WILLIAMS, 

First  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Labor. 
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TABLE  I.— MONTHLY  SUMMARY  OF  WORK 


FiBGAL 


Got. 


Not.  !  Dec.  •  Jon.  '  Feb 


2,158 

70 

33 

135 


Inflpeotions  of — 

Factories 

Tenement  ahope  (front) 

Tenement  shops  (rear) 

Bakeries  and  confectionery  establishments 

Mines  and  quarries ! 

Tenement  workrooms  (licensed) 352 

Tenement  workrooms  (unlicensed) 16 

"tenement  workplaces  (preliminary  to  licensing) 1 ,  112 

Tenement  workplaces  (second  applications) 38 

Tenement  workplaces  (refused  licenses) ,       70 


1,620 

2.701 

69 

102 

18 

42 

84 

242 

163 

8 

837 

47 

140 


262 

13 

854 


2.280 

156 

97 

232 


165 

15 

800 


2.532 

132 

55 

306 


133 

10 

685 


Total  inspections 3 ,903 

Places  yisited  but  found  closed,  burned,  etc. — 

Factories  and  shops 184 

Tenement  workrooms '     148 

Tenement  workplaces  seeking  license 182 

Investigation  of — 

Accidents 7 

I 
Complaints !       82 

I 

Compliance  with  notifications 668 

Appointments  on  account  of  prosecutions 18 

I 
I 

Special  statistical  reports  collected 36 


2,005 

137 
126 
108 

1 

75 

004 

12 

37 


30 

27 

38 

70 

88 

82 

4,424 

3,860 

3.073 

318 

326 

280 

105 

171 

113 

140 

00 

58 

Grand  Total ^ 15.318 


'   10 

42 

123 

58 

878 

1.101 

8 

14 

4,575 


21 


12 


00 

888 

47 

4 


6.126  |5.683      5.453 
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OF  DEPUTY   FACTORY    INSPECTORS. 


Ybab,  1904  (OoroBBi 

B  1,  1903--SiGPnncBBB  80.  1904). 

Total 

Mar. 

I 

April. 

Hay. 

June.     1 

1 

July. 

Auc. 

Sept. 

Total. 

1903. 

4,043 

1 
1 

191  ■ 

1 

1,025 

3,817 

t 

3,097 

2.014 

1,991 

27.568 

28,506 

183 

1.251  i 

678 

195 

105 

100 

124 

3,174 

2.839 

93 

180  > 

'359 

122 

66 

1 

57 

80 

1,152 

980 

663 

17  i 

170 

!           499 

1 

381 

316 

182 

3,227 

3.392 

23 
4,988 

39 
649 

31 
512 

25 
131 

118 
15,625 

158 

172 

8,012  1 

86 

15,690 

14 

12 

7 

16 

7 

9 

3 

130 

261 

904 

1.500 

1,378 

1       1.009 

876 

606 

12 

10.584 

13.958 

62 

71 
149 

44 
142 

!             ^ 

1             83 

60 

82 

16 
53 

492 
1,078 

801 

110 

1,332 

6,244 

11.383 

8,814 

6,479 

5,217 

3,329 

2,428 

1 

63,148 

67,917 

401 

438 

4cJ4 

546 

1 

497 

412 

406 

4.429 

3,567 

133 

4,265 

3.122 

186 

207 

94 

46 

8806 

8,660 

77 

169 

233 

! 

124 

97 

115 

1 

1 

1,493 

1,769 

8 

4 

1 

i               2 

1 
1 

;      8 

1 

18 

4 

1 

7 

108 

36 

77 

;      47 

47 

118 

93 

153 

121 

1.084 

695 

646 

365 

450 

642 

!       1.081 

437 

1.929 

9,979 

2,174 

10 

1               4 
1                1 

i               3 

.  1 

i       ' 

1 

1 

126 
130 

392 

1                          * 

19 

648 

' 1 1 

7.696 

16,673 

13,152 

8,006 

7,217 

1 

j       4.547 

I 

4,957 

89.303 

85.848 
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TABLE  n.— stahsucs  of  facto 


Establish- 
ments 
closed. 

burned. 

removed, 
etc. 

Fagtobixs  Imbpbgtsd. 

Number 
owners 

at 
woriL. 

* 

LARonr 

PLOT 

COUNTY. 

Once. 

Mora 
than 
once. 

Total 
number. 

Office 
force. 

Albany. 

118 
15 
10 
18 

7 
64 
20 

7 

772 

48 

107 

116 

153 

310 

157 

84 

8 

100 

84 

78 

152 

1.666 

54 

11 

185 

71 

62 

i36 

37 
4.212 

3 

5 

1,372 

180 

27 

17,008 

184 

300 

442 

i48 

61 
227 
48 
12 
441 
515 
128 

222 

216 

140 

53 

46 

84 

251 

24 

58 
176 
148 
86 
121 
118 
362 

75 

15 

2 

....... ^ 

8 
2 

i 

38 

i 

1 

i 

26i 

87 

2 

604 

io 

1 

■  ••••«« 

2 

1 
1 

8 

1 
53 

4 

i 

i  

i  is 

1  

1  

787 

48 

100 

116 

153 

322 

165 

86 

8 

100 

84 

70 

152 

1.704 

54 

11 

185 

72 

63 

i87 

37 
4,473 

3 

5 

1,450 

101 

27 

17,702 

184 

400 

450 

iio 

61 
227 
48 
12 
443 
516 
120 

230 

217 

202 

53 

46 

84 

255 

24 

68 
176 
148 
88 
121 
118 
378 

75 

506 

51 

185 

102 

6 

382 

150 

52 

5 

45 

7 

56 

50 

1,000 

34 

4 

52 

20 

43 

87 

12 
3,060 

6 

847 

110 

20 

11,047 

82 

183 

341 

60 

22 

126 

36 

5 

253 

235 

43 

i83 

144 
164 

5 
27 
37 

26 

50 
74 
45 
78 
77 
50 
165 

22 

660 

Allf»KAny. 

10 

Broome 

317 

Cattaraugus 

73 

Cayuga 

213 

Chautauqua 

465 

Chemung. . .   , 

200 

Chenango 

68 

Oliftton 

1 

Cohivpbia. , 

•  •       •       •  P   • 

15 
5 

11 

16 

241 

7 

3 

20 
7 

11 

6 

15 
600 

72 

Cortland .... 

53 

Delaware 

21 

Dutehesff 

161 

Erie 

2,534 

Essex 

3 

Fulton 

53 

Geneeee 

04 

Greene 

35 

Hamilton 

HArkimAr.  ,    ,         

130 

Jefferson 

75 

♦King. 

3,071 

Lewis 

Livingston 

0 

Madison 

1 

150 

20 

2 

1.880 

24 

24 

73 

3 

Monroe 

1,628 
153 

Montgomery 

Nassau 

5 

♦New  York.. 

24,688 
260 

Oneida. 

887 

Onondaga 

1,205 

Ontario? 

Orange. 

11 

11 

73 

4 

i97 

23 

Oswego 

118 

Otsego 

42 

P^itnam, , . , , 

2 

♦Queens 

28 

117 

11 

'    616 

Rensselaer 

420 

♦Richmond 

208 

Rockland 

8t.  Lawrence 

"73 
21 

7 
3 
4 
8 
21 

6 

11 
18 
16 

'I 

11 
20 

08 

Saratoga 

253 

Schenectady 

1,656 

Schoharie 

4 

Schuyler 

18 

Seneca 

Steuben 

Suffolk 

84 
05 

SuUivan 

Tioga 

2 

22 

Toniplrinf . .......... 

04 

Ulster 

82 

Warren 

4 

Washington 

Wayne 

Westchester 

Wyoming 

153 

47 

412 

Yates 

10 

21 

Total 

3,034 

32,180 

'         1,224 

33,413 

20.407 

41.623 

♦New  York  City. 

2.520 

21,878 

057 

22,835 

14,300 

28.673 
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RIES  IHSPECTED:  BY  COUNTIES. 


Number     or   En- 

EK9  IN  THK  YbAJU 


Number  of  Workers  Employed  in- 


Shop 
force. 


26,667 
449 

10.239 
2.923 
8.295 

13,158 
6.640 
1.828 
268 
4.431 
3.389 
1.428 
8,697 

64,012 
1,218 
560 
6.254 
2.949 
1,849 

"slioi 

2,808 
118.904 


316 

288 

45,423 

10,745 

198 

422,391 

6,730 

18.805 

21,724 

"s.im 

2,098 

7,868 

1.696 

868 

18,788 

26.681 

8.753 


4,086 

7.883 

18,163 

491 

600 

2,674 

6,896 

*'  i66 
1.096 
2.424 
7,032 
3,771 
3,996 
2,248 

13,213 


907 


970,972 


668,946 


Total. 


26.327 
468 

10.656 
2,996 
8.508 

13.623 
6.939 
1.896 
269 
4.503 
3.442 
1.449 
8.868 

66,646 
1,222 
663 
6,307 
3,043 
1.884 

'8;243 

2.883 

121.975 


325 

291 

47.046 

10.898 

203 

447.079 

6.999 

19.192 

23.019 

'  8;263 

2,121 

7,976 

1.738 

860 

19,404 

27,101 

9,051 

'4  ",184 

8.136 

19.819 

495 

618 

2,668 

6,990 

i68 

1,117 
2,518 
7,114 
3,775 
4,149 
2.295 
13,626 

928 


1.012,695 


Small 
shopB 
(under  20 

em- 
ployeefl). 


2,524 
193 
872 
438 
544 

1,204 
630 
284 
13 
327 
314 
466 
540 

6.610 
157 
37 
836 
280 
179 


493 

71 
18,155 

ie 

11 

6,502 

662 

117 

81,116 

743 

1,683 

1,856 

"566 

270 

660 

197 

27 

1,706 

1.615 

406 

'"'868 
839 
760 
146 
166 
368 
893 

"169 
208 
714- 
664 
348 
345 
424 

1,288 

'330 


597,619 


141,668 


Middle 

sized 

shops 

(20-199). 


8,259 

187 

4,364 

1.686 

1,675 

3,784 

2.363 

1.091 

184 

1,180 

1.398 

264 

2,489 

22.843 

697 

623 

3,632 

977 

955 

"2;25i 

840 

46,800 

227 

214 

19,693 

3,342 

66 

190,924 

2,716 

5,688 

8,977 

'   2*,76i 

855 

2,175 

750 

24 

5,308 

4,733 

2,367 

*  2,278 
3.212 
1.048  I 
296 
423  , 
1,068  ! 
2.616 

54  I 

661  I 
1,196  ' 
3,445 
1.129  ' 
1,931  I 

943 
4,027  I 

460  ' 


4.675 
566 
4.973 
6.276 
2,456 
266 


Orders. 


Total. 


Total 
number 
issued. 


1,507 

1,091 

436 


23,104 

380 

9,911 

2,688 

7,192 

10,264 
5,448 
1,640 
197 
4,076 
2,980 
1,329 
7,442  . 

66,144  I 
1,029 
560 
6,875  I 
2.348 
1.569 


14.678 
6.361 

86'.96i 
2.632 
9.916 
9.782 

*4;i37 

'4.682 

696 

594 

8.432 

16,068 

4,662 

'639 

3.462 

12,176 


1,069 
3.026 


216 
2,028 
2,222 
1,466 

266 
6,676 


-I- 


243 

225 

40.673 

10.366 

183 

353.001 

5.991 

17,287 

20,615 

*"7;444 

1,126 

6,917 

1,643 

645 

15,446 

22,416 

7,326 

"  3^676 

7.613 

13.983 

441 

689 

2.486 

6.534 

i63 

K69 
2.125 
6,037 
3.699 
3,732 
1,633 
11,991 

790 


478 

70 

401 

198 

178  , 

547 

259 

104 

13 

188 

119 

132  I 

152 

1,963  I 

32 

61 

63 

104 

59 


6 

13 

2,019 

494 

39 

28,854 

160 

258 

937 

57 

74 

463 

84 

18 

1,085 

824 

210 

'737 

121 

316 

80 

43 

75 

175 

9 

93 

93 

170 

74 

146  I 

^95 

520 

138 


382,717   308,937  I  833,312 


EsUblish- 

ments 
notified. 


302 
38 

141 
88 
75 

245 

114 
55 
6 
69 
56 
54 
72 

943 
21 
11 
39 
46 
36 

23 

32 

2.732 

3 

3 

967 

139 

26 

12.181 

97 

113 

328 

""42 

40 

222 

27 

7 

436 

402 

91 

"  2i3 
64 
85 
37 
20 
37 
106 

9 

40 
49 
85 
40 
65 
54 
220 

"   "74 


101,383  I  244,420  1  132,932  I  478,735 


60,144  i 
36.598' 


21,520 
15,440 
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Table  II — Concluded. 


COUNTY. 


NuifBBB  or  ElfPLOTXBS 


ALL   CLASSES. 


Total 
No. 


Office.    Shops. 


Males 
under 
18yr8. 


Albany 

Allegany.  .. . 

Broome 

CattarausuB. 

Caymca 

Chautauqua. 
Chemung. . . 
Chenango. . . 

Clinton 

C'Olumbia. . . 

Cortland 

Delaware. . . 
Dutchess. . . . 
Vne 


Essex 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Genesee 

Greene 

Hamilton. . . . . 
Herkimer. . . . . 

JefTers<m 

*King8 

Lewis , 

Livingston. . . , 

Madison , 

Monroe 

Montgomery. 

Nassau 

♦New  York., 

Niagara 

Oneida 

Onondaga 

Ontario 

Orange 

Orleans 

Oswego 

Otsego 

Putnam 

♦Queens 

Rensselaer. . . 
♦Richmond. . 
Rockland. . .  . 
St.  Lawrence. 

Saratoga 

Schenectady. . 

Schoharie 

Schuyler 

Seneca 

Steuben 

Suflfolk 

Sullivan 

Tioga 

Tompkins 

Ulster 

Warren 

Washington. . 

Wayne 

Westchester. . 

Wyoming 

Yates 


23,760 
899 

10,228 
2.761 
7.405 

10.729 
5,717, 
1,708 
198 
4,147, 
3,033' 
1.350 
7,603 

57.665 
1,033 
563 
5,928 
2.442 
1.604 


7,454 

2,140 

105.999 


656 

19 

317 

73 

213 

465 

269 

68 

1 

71 

53 

21 

161 

2.521 

4 

3 

53 

94 

35 


23,104 

380 

9.911 

2.688 

7.192 

10,264 
5.448 
1,640 
197 
4.076 
2.980 
1,329. 
7,442 

55.144 
1,029| 
560: 
5.8751 
2.348 
1.569, 


Fe- 
males 
(S.). 


BOTB. 


737 
12 
205 
15i; 
2981 
428! 
118. 
8 
1 
130 
61 
16 
3111 
1,955- 
8| 
46  • 
66 
80 
33, 


O.    .    S. 


I 


139      7,315  84 

75      2.065;  13 

3,036,102,963      2,571 


1,878> 

61 

28.846! 


3 


7.648 

51 

3,210 

539 
2,089 
1,713 
1,686 

300 
56 
1 ,o4^  «  . . « . 

563; 

298 

1.998; 
8,427 

133 

2 

1,838 

505 

330 


229 

6 

79 

59 

113 

194 

31 

4 


8 


60 

10 

7 

98 

517 


19 
61 
22 
12 


21 


52 

1 

825 


252 

228 

42,290 

10,508 

188 

377,322 

6.260 

17,6731 

21.909; 


9 

3 

1.617 

153 

5 


243 
225 

40,673! 

10.355 
183 


24,321;353,001 
269   5,991 
3861  17,287i 
1.2941  20.615 


2 

19 

1.238 

340 

5'.85i 
338 
450 
576 


7,641, 

1 .  148 

7.035! 

1,685 

647 

16,060 

22,836, 

7,622! 


3,773 

7,765 

15,638 

445 

607 

2,569' 

6,627 


197 

23 

118! 

42, 

2 

614 

420 

297 

I 


7.444, 

l,125l 

6,917 

1,643 

645, 

15,446 

22,416 

7,325 


217 

51 

236 

24 

26 

731 

361 

282 


59 

13,131 

4,652 

21 

48,522 

871 

6,319 

3,846 


98! 

252 

1,655 

4 

18 

84 

93 


3.675 

7.5131 

13.983 

441 

589 

2,485 

6,534 


2,017 

197 

2,130 

425 

2 

2,241; 

ll,912i 

860 


108 

70 

105 

4| 

2i 

30| 
234 


514 
1,951 1 
1,069 

139! 
82, 

518: 
1,263 


165, 
891 1 
2,219i 
6,119 
3.703 
3,885 
1.G80 
12,400 


2 

221 

94 

82 

4 

153 

47 

409i 


163, 
869 
2.125! 
6,037 
3,699 
3,732 
1.633, 
11,991; 


1 

24 

5 

229 

72 
45: 
76. 

2471 


29 
179 
326, 
1,531 
1.933 
1.078 
471; 
2, 1881 


1 

9 

492 

113 


190  1,708 
53 
231 
248 


1 
12 


3 


811 


21 


790! 


205! 


79 

29 

62 

15 

6 

242 

184 

69 


44 
26 
42 


14 
86 


7 
4 
99 
23 
23 
50 
151 


Total 874,467    41,155  833.312    19, 326;  174. 0941     262  6.469 


♦New  York  Gty 507.003    28.268  478.735.     9, 435,  80.469|     216  2.844 


♦  Including  thoiw  discharged  for  lack  of  employment  certificate. 
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Statistics  of  Factories  Inspected  in  Each  County. 


AT  Time  of  iNSPScrxoN.t 

Weekly  Hoxtrr  or  Labor. 

CBILDRKN. 

NO.  B1IPLOTEB8  (8.)    WHO  WORK 

QIRLS. 

Total 

UNDBR   14. 

ILLITERATE. 

Without 
certificate 

ordered 
diBcharsed. 

51  hrs. 
or  less. 

62-57 
'  hours. 

KQ  .Ji'i        ^^ 

0. 

S. 

14-16 
yra.* 

0. 

8. 

0. 

8. 

hours. 

63  hrs. 

180 

412 

3 

64 

956     6.070 

16.056'         22 

6 

1 

3 

664 

266 

79 

76 

•    200 

88 

5 

2,016 

630 

1,205 

2,740 

1.603 

30 

86 

510 

372; 

67 
11 

136 
70 

2 

1 



22 
16 
15 

8 
10 

1 

7,085 
1.775 

147 

17 

46*       159 
202        40:{ 

i 

7 
28 

1 

"   * 

5.890,         1A 

7.432 

1ft 



44 
4 
2 

76 
8 
2 

1 

3,1321       513 
1,404        118 

t 

55          56 

54'        114 
3f          IS 

!          10 

!                  3 

ii 

8 

1 
20 

*26 

3,426        inR 

38          150 

8'            46 

246      2.626 

2,787 
942 

5 

•       4 

78 

260 

11 
176 

787 

xa 

2 

13 

i     * 

4,546          24 

2 

296    2.413!   16.297 

36.608'       826 

8i            49 

2             10 

311          259 

685^       287 

19 

108 

50 

22 

:::::: » 

4 

11 
9 

207 1       341 

42 
28 
10 

1 
13 

1 

5.573           12 

14        110          424 
8           13            40 

1.804 
1.396 

10 

...*■■ 

120 

•    ••••-•I.    .•••• 

50 

102 

3 

2         105           772 

6,307        131 

1 
466 

131            29 
5,230j  46,393 

1.983;         40 

4 

1,150 

2,000 

::.:..     22 

*•*•"" 

6 

50.361        979 

1 

12 

1.002 

284 

1 

1 

2 

286 

17 

1 

i62          9i 

3 
607 
170 

13 

200            » 

i 

3 

' 

5 

1.260    22.439    16.562 
46|          460      9.77ft 

422 
71 

-   - 

42;           93 

43.591216.433 

149          860 

39 

89,834 

4,531 

15,777 

13,403 

9 

20 

2,347 

28 

400 

157 

'4;266 
81 

3 

43 

2'    '     95 

i,649 
22 
87 
85 

3,143 
451 

632 
410 

i 

5 

1 

432 
661 

1.027 
0.303 

51 

::::::i 3 

1 

258 

36 

4 

80 

10 

114 
33 

142 

26 

6 

430 

322 

6 
5 
3 

11 

16 

30 

2 

148      2.884 

4,281 
1.003 
5.309 
1.403 
467 
8,389 
12,503 
2,403 

131 

33 

212 

96 

83 
1,166 
126 
178 
6,225 
9,093 
4,446 

6 

230 

18 

>•■••• 

1 
3 
6 

1 

186 

186 

25 

1 

56 

61 

7 

1.055 
627 
332 

777 

1 

193 

144 

21 

22 

5 

65 
49 
69 

10 

1 

41 
3 
5 

87 

59 

503 

4 

6 

43 

287 

647 

617 

10,312 

71 

2,509 

6,106 

3,022 

25ft 

432 
831 

1 

146 

108 



5          574 
834,     l-.'i71 

4 

6 
10 

■    '23 
96 

1 

3 

18 

37 

2,006 

4,212 

29 

_.___- 

1                          I 

1 

1 

i7          i36 
229          661 
411       1.473 

11 

3 

1 

10 

3 

2 

46 

12 

10 

6i 

146 

28 

6 

95 

74         173 



i6 

1 
1 

56      1.261      4.568 
46          201!     2.XiF> 

152 

7 
12 
37 
82 

30 

85 

87 

233 

117 

20 

125 
43 

2,459 

1.12K 

4 
6 

16          31 

1.51.^1         4A 

42 

906 

5,100      4;800 

1.176 

,  , ,  1 

{ i ". '.  y. . . 

8 

99 

676 

7 

1 1 

27 

6.641 

13.389 

4 

247 

3 

123 

3.506 

61.502  373,705 

383,640 

14.465 

24 

3.707 

6,791 

3 

69'           2.       101 

1 

2. 17850, 208,272, 497  150,987    5.043 

t  The  abbreviations  "O."  and  *'S."  signify  office  and  workroom  employees  respectively. 
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TABLE  m.— STATISTICS  OF  FACTORY 


COUNTY  AND  TOWN. 


Cloned, 

burned, 

removed, 

etc. 


Albany  County. 


Albany  (See  Table  IV). 
Cohoes  (See  Table  IV). 
Colonie 


Green  Island 

Ravena 

Watervliet  (See  Table  IV). 


Alt^oany  County. 

Angelica 

Belfast 

Cuba 

Filmore 

Friendship 


Broome  County. 


Binghamton  (See  Table  IV). 

Center  Lisle 

Chenango  Forks 

Conklin 


Deposit 

Endicott. ... 
Gulf  Summit. 
Kirk  wood. . . 


Lestershire. ... 

HeClure 

Union 

"Whitney's  Point. 
Windsor 


Cattaraugus  County. 


Cattaraugus. 

Dayton 

Delevan 

Ellicottville. 


Frankiinville. 
Gowanda. . . . 

Ischua 

Lime  Lake. . 


Uttle  Valley 

Machias 

Olean  (See  Table  IV) 


Otto 

Sfldamanca 

South  Dayton. 


Cayuga  County. 


Auburn  (See  Table  IV), 

Moravia 

Port.  Byron 


118 


74 

37 

1 

2 
2 
2 


15 


5 

6 

'4 

19 


9 


1 
3 

2 

18 


1 

1 

1 
o 


4 

1 


3 
1< 


4 
2 


Factoriks 
Inspected. 


Once. 


More 
than 
once. 


Number 
owners 

at 
work. 


772 


588 

122 

10 

21 

4 

27 


48 


T 


6 
10 
15 

6 
11 


197 


147 
1 
2 


13 
2 


12 
1 
6 
5 

7: 


116 


6' 
9 


16 


13 

5 

\4 

I 
3 
23| 

3I 


153 


105 
14 
12. 


15 
13 


2, 


Larosst  Number  of 
Employees  in  the 

YSAB. 


Number 


Office 
foroe. 


506 


409 

72 

4 

7 

3 

11 


51 


7 
10 
17 

4 
13 


185 


141 
'3 


11 


1 
11 


12. 


2 
26, 

41 


6 

_  I. 


Shops. 


660 


411' 

129 

42 

t 
33 
1 
44 


19 


2 

2 
10 


317 


243 


59 

i 


102 

73 

12 

7 

6 
9 

11 
16 

3 

3 
10 

15 
i9 


15 
1 


213 


213 


Total. 


26,667 


449 


56 

144 

98 

23 

128 


10.239 


6,585 

23 

5 


153 
840 


2.440 
17 
60 
67 
48 


2.923 


100 

4 

33 

129 

409 
589 


14 

308 

15 

642 

68 

675 

37 


8.295 
7.1» 


23.760 


13,782  12.333 

7,882  7.667- 

1.437!  1.412 

.  1.192;  1.092 

176  151 

1.198  1.215 


399 


51 

115 

78 

23 

132 


10.228 


6.604 

23 

5 


159 
846 


2.409 
17 
59 
68 
48 


2.761 


101 

3 

30 

109 

396 
692 


6 

31S 

12 

672 

68 

525 

36 


7,405 


7.083 
52 
71 
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INSPECTION  IN  EACH  COUNTY  AND  TOWN. 


or  Emploteks  at  Tiiob  or  Inspection. 

Weekly  Houbs  op  Labor. 

Orders. 

Number 

In 

office, 

etc. 

Males 
under 

18 

years 

(shops). 

Fe- 
males 
(shops). 

CBILD&BN. 

NUMBER  or  RMPLOYBE8  (n 
WHO  WORK — 

1  shops) 

children 
without 
certifi- 
cate 

14-16 

years 

old. 

Under 
14. 

Illit- 
erate. 

51  hours 
or  less. 

52-57 
hours. 

58-63 
hours. 

Over 
63  hours. 

ordered 

dis- 
charged. 

656 

737 

7,548 

412 

3 

956 

6,070 

16,056 

22 

1 

478 

54 

407 

236 

352 

46 

29 

3,665 

3,302 

39 

227 

117 

207 

•       23 

20 

'•■■■••• 

828 
72 
52 

2 

5,365        5,727 

561        6,784 

23        1.295 

80          "  977 

6 
11 

6 

303 

108 

12 

1 

35 

3 

17 

70 

32 

129 
42 

2 

1 

18 

33 

1 

4 

1 

150 
1,123 

872 

44 

74 

12 

1 

315 
51 

'   45 
6 

2 
3 

41 
5 

19 

1 

2 

1 

8 

1 

6 
28 
8 
3 
6 

3,210 

i 

49 

113 

63 

20 

127 

7,085 

147 

12 
19 
15 
4 
20 

401 

2 

4 

10 

2 

1 

3 
2 

1 

5 

3 

205 

• 

2 
136 

' 

317 

1 

2         1 

664 

2,015 

22 

243 

104 

2.398 

i 

77 

2 

1 

639 

1,963 

3.592 

23 

5 

67 

255 
3 
3 

13 

i 
1 

•    ■    •   •    • 

9 

6 
19 

29 

199 

1 



3 
15 

25 

ii 

72 
829 

53 



32 
10 

3 

5 

1 

1 
2,399 



'' 

6 

5 

17 

2 

52 
1 
19 
13 
11 

198 

59 

71 

568 

40 

41 

4 

3 
2 

3 

2 

10 

539 

* 

59 
62 
43 

1.775 

1 

i 

1 

73 

151 

70 

1 

266 

630 

16 

7 

1 

94 

3 

1 

3 

17 
3 
8 

19 

30 
38 

■ 

>•••■•• 

•   >   •   • 

30 
101 

151 
549 

3 

5 

6 
21 

44 

233 
176 

5 

238 
25 

• 

3 

7 
13 

1 

6 

10 

3 

6 

22 

12 

224 

68 

486 

32 

5,890 

;;;; 1 

1 

••■■-•■■ 

3 

18 

1 

13 

8 

15 

5 

32 

9 

178 

15 

5 

26, 
1 

30. 
14> 
14 

2,089 

5 

4 

272 

1 

19 

100 

4i 

239 

90 

4 

15 

121 
2 

298 

2 

18 

3 
2 

1,205 

2 

1 

2 
159| 

• 

2 

213 

7 -i 

79 

15 

213' 

295 

1 

1.947 

3 

31 

157'           e! ' 

1 1 

r 

57 

7 

10 

1,189 

1 
14 

5,606 
44 
47 

18 

134 
8 
6 

13 

1 
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Table  m — ^Factories  Inspected  in  Each  County  and  Town — Continued. 


1 

aoeed. 

bumedj 

removed, 

etc. 

Factobus 

iNBPBCniD. 

Number 
owners 

at 
work. 

Labobbt   Numbsh   or 

EMPIATKn    IN    thb 
YSAIt. 

NulfBKR 

1 

Once. 

More 
than 
ODoe. 

COUNTY  AND  TOWN. 

» 

Office 
force. 

Shop*. 

Total. 

Catuoa  Goumtt — ConHnuied. 

Troopsville 

3 

4 

15 

310 

20 

12 

108 

18,158 

20 

TTninn  Rpringt) .  .  ,  , , 

12 

Weedaport 

1 
64 

158 

1 
Chautauqua  County 

8 

382 

465 

10.720 

Arkwriffht 

2 

1 
5 

0 

1 

\ 

1 

2 

1 

I 

8 
46 

30 

125 
5 
2 

7 

8 

12 

16 

5 

4 
16 

157 

1 
6 
6 
8 

47 

40 

68 

50 

156 

8,070 
000 

157 
528 

28 

5.008 

80 

5 

40 

08 

86 

418 

152 

64 

340 

6,640 

4 

Brocton 

OamiAdMrft. , ,   ....      .    . .  ^ 

1 

30 
45 

Cherry  Cnek 

Dunkirk  (See  Table  IV) 

1 

118 
23 

4 
24 

1 
242 

1 

152 
8,021 

Falconer ' 

Forestville 

22 

857 
151 

FrA^nnia     .....     .     . 

161 

Qerry 

2 

3 

177 

5 

2 

28 

Jamestown  (See  Table  IV) 

Kennedy 

Laona 

5.401 

21 

4 

MiiyvillA 

1 

7 

37 

.     Wpiey 

.  ^     Sherman 

Silver  Creek 

2 
2 
5 

3 

8 

7 
11 
20 

4 

4 

20 

160 

5 

2i 

1 

1 

11 

200 

54 

77 

366 

Sinclairville 

Stockton 

76 
65 

Weetfield 

Chbmuno  Countt 

4 
20 

80 

5.717 

Big  Flata 

2 

1 

16 

1 

4 

2 

120 

14 
5 
8 

84 

8 

2 

3 

2 

123 

14 
5 
8 

52 

15 

83 

6.310 

216 
17 
40 

1.828 

15 

Breesport 

31 

^    Ehnira  (See  Table  IV) 

208 
6 

5.416 

Horseheadfl 

Van  Etten 

100 
16 

Welleburg 



7 

40 

Chbnanoo  Countt 

68 

1,706 

1 

8 
10 
12 

1 

8 

20 

0 

1               1 

1 
6 
4 

8 

i 

3 

4 
0 

0 

182 

116 

45 

166 

044 

187 

8 

40 

161 

20 

268 

1 

8 

Bainbridge 

14 
3 
1 

2 

30 

5 

1 

132 

Green 

Mt.  Upton 

1 

111 
40 

New  ReHin ...      .  , , . . .  I 

i 

7 

14 

6 

136 

Norwich 

Oxford 

2 
2 

004 
147 

Rockdale 

0 

"■■*■*"" 

1 

40 

Sherburne 

South  New  Berlin 

1 

8 

2 

1 

1 

163 
18 

Clinton  Countt 

108 

°l 

2 

1 

1 
1 

!                 42 

80 

!               146 

43 

2 

1 

46 

KeeeeriUe 

4 

1'        '6 

^......\... 

'            100 
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Casruga-CUnton  Counties. 


or  Ehplotbbs  at 

TiMK  or  iNBPBonoN.                    1        Wnxi.T  Houbs  or  Labor. 

Ordbbs. 

Number 

In 

offioe, 

etc. 

Males 
under 

18 
yean 

(BhOpB). 

Fe- 
males 
(ahopi). 

caoLDRnr. 

NUMBCR  or  K1CFLOTXK8  (iN  BHOPS) 
WHO  WOKX — 

children 
without 
certifi- 
cate 

14-16 

yean 

old. 

Under 
14. 

erate. 

51  houn 
orleaa. 

52-57 
houM. 

58^-63 
hours. 

Over 
63  hours. 

ordered 

die- 
charged. 

1 

6 

103 

1.713 

■ 

1.                2R 

16 

10 
3 

8 

547 

1 

12 
153 

i 

428 

403 

1 
29 

1              5 

465 

76 

2,740 

7,432 

8 

1 

4 
29 
45 
62 

2.774 
450 
147 
116 

27 

3,092 

20 

4 

12 

45 

74 

323 

68 
64 
76 

3,132 

1 

9 

2 

4 

«  •  ■   •  •  ^  •  • 

513 

2 
11 

4 
10 

69 

33 

6 

33 

10 

267 

9 

3 

13 
12 
18 
24 

6 

6 

11 

259 

1 

io 

78 

123 

304 

60 

37 

1 

1 

84 
43 

t 

•  •       •  •  •  • 

15 
33 

26 

89 

106 
384 

118 

22 

23 

4 

24 

"i 

•••••••• 

2 

19 

i 

1 



242 
1 

250 

2 

1,015 

1 

349 

1 
2 



40 

2,108 

7 

1 
18 

5 
10 

26 
13 
12 

1.686 

1 
.    .      1 

23 

5 

2i 

4 
5 

118 

3 

29 

10 
2 

4 
5 

1 

5 

1 

11 

1 

2 
1.603 

269 

75 

1 

1 

200 

10 

9 

13 

31 

2.923 

150 
14 

1 

1.404 

2 

489 

20 
2 

118 

7 

5 

202 

29 

5 

11 

104 

263 
•    6 

114 
2 

1.636 

24 

1 
16 

300 

73 

1 

1 

200 

1.541 
14 

9 

2 
8 

2 

8 

48 
30 

1 

68 

* 

88 

1 



1 
6 
8 

2 

1 
84 
88 

6 
28 
10 
39 

i 

8 

1 
17 
19 

1 

9 

40 

5 

14 



1 

4 
6 

3 

1 

• 

2 

2 

1 

52 

137 

25 

50 
18 

4 

26 

84 
817 
136 

39 

1 
1 

5 

1 



10 
65 

1 

56 

40 
154 

55 

2 

•    •••■■■a 

1 

6 

i 

2 

86 

6 

15 

56 

8 

4 

13 

1 

1 

::::::;; 

1 

2 

1 

1 
1 

20 
12 

22 
34 

i 

6 

1, 
I 

::::::::i:::;:;:i::::::::  :::::::: 

56 

"2 

86 

23! 
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Table  III — ^Factories  Inspected  in  Each  County  and  Town — Continued. 


Qosed, 

burned. 

mmoved, 

etc. 

Factories 
Inspected. 

Number 
owners 

at 
work. 

Largest    Number    or 
Employees    in    the 
Year. 

Number 

Once. 

More 
than 
onoe. 

COUNTY  AND  TOWN. 

Office 
force. 

Shops. 

Total. 

Columbia  Countt 

15 

1(X) 

45 

72 

1 

4,431 

4,147 

Chatham 

Chatham  Center 

3 

13 
1 

5 

6 

242 
27 

100 
49 

1.811 

134 

41 

114 

860 
25 
26 

544 

16 

42 

400 

3,389 

220 
27 

Cohimhiavim                                    .    . 

1 

100 

Greenport 

1 
53 

49 

Hudson  (See  Table  IV) 

4 

1 


i             28 

51 
1 

1.733 

Kinderhook 

3 
3 

126 

Mellenville 

...:.:..     '   ■  i 

39 

Newton  Hook 

1 
11 

114 

Phibnont 

7 

8 

863 

Rossman 

2 

1 
2 

21 

Stockport  Center 

1 

26 

Stottville 

1 

4 

428 

Stuyvesant  Falls 

1 
5 

1 
6 

1 

16 

Valatie 

Walshville 

3 

1 

1 

53 

24 
361 

Cortland  Countt 

5 

84 

1 

7 

3.033 

1 

Cortland  (See  Table  IV) 

4 

1 



49 
20 

3 

28 
9 

14 
2 

3 

2.444 
391 
342 
212 

427 

2.108 

Homer 

300 

McGraw 

4 
11 

356 

Marathon 

4 
22 

179 

Delaware  County 

8 

1 

36                1 

353 

Beerston 

1                 1 

18 
11 

18 

Burnwood 

1 

11 

1 

Cadosia 

2 

1 

'*•**■■* 

2 



39 
14 

39 

Centerville 

14 

Cook's  Falls 

1 

Delhi !...;..".."!!.*. '. 

■4:::::::: 

id 

1 

3 



190 
4 

24 
33 

18 
24 

18 

15 

9 

10 

*    116 

East  Branch 

2 

1 

4 

Elk  Brook 

1 

24 

Fish's  Eddy 

3 
2 

4 

.      2 

i 

1 



33 

Hamden 

i8 

Hancock 

Harvard 

2 

2 

1 

24 

18 

15 

Horton  Brook 



9 

Hortou  Switch 

•   .••••■ 

10 

Keeryville 

1 

Methol 

1 
1 

1 

I 

••'■■*■• 



15 
13 
18 

25 

22 

642 

32 

11 

25 

198 

15 

Peakville 

' 

, 

13 

Readbum     

18 

Rock  Rift 

25 

Shinhopple 

2 

::::::::' i 

io 

18 

Sidney 

10 1              12 

.    634 

Stamford 

Trout  Brook 

6 

1 
1 



6 

32 
11 

Tyler's  Switch 

Walton 

1 
14 

25 

18 

8 

206 
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Columbia-Delaware  Counties. 


or  ElCVLOTBXB   AT 

>  TmE   OP  iNBPKCnON. 

Wbbxlt  Houbs  of  Labob. 

Obdkbs. 

Number 

In 

office, 

etc. 

Males 
nnd&r 

18 

years 

(shops). 

Fe- 
males 
(shops). 

MUICBBB  OP  SMPLOTXBB  (iM  SHOFS) 
WHO  WORK 

children 
without 
certifi- 
cate 

14-16 

years 

old. 

Under 
14. 

Illit- 
erate. 

51  hours 
or  less. 

52-57 
hours. 

68-63 
hours. 

Over 
63  hours. 

ordered 

dis- 
charged. 

■ 

71 

130 

1.342 

114 

10 

26 

519 

3,426 

106 

188 

11 

6 

1 

107 

1 

210 

4 
27 

22 
6 

1 

60 
28 

539 

78 

406 

100 
45 

1.183 

125 

23 

109 

838 
8 
3 

8 

54 
4 

2 
8 

12 

4 

63 

2 
5 

17 

7 
2 

4 
471 

6 

ie 

is 

2.'t 

7 

89 
9 
6 
5 

21 
1 
1 

10 

3 

51 
1 

22 

i 

1 

••■••••" 

5 
17 

4 

7 

1 

• 

1 
24 

2 
110 

4 

11 

11 

413' 

16 

1 

ie 

61 

10 
563 

5 
.      2 

13 

3 

9 
2 

150 

11 

7 

4 

119 

1 

358; 

2 

53 

3 

38 

2.787 

5 

.    8 

28 
9 

56 
5 

4 

164 
80 

300 
19 

19 

9 
1 
3 

3 

22 
13 

32 

4 
114 

17 

2.111 
274 
228 
174 

119 

5 

210 

70 

31 

5 

13 

53 

6 
1 

14 

1 

2 

3 

4 

3 

2 

18 
11 

1 
2 

1 

1 

i7 

22 
14 

2 

3 

18 

4 

14 

69 

4 

26 

24 

26 

15 

9 

12 

14 

9 

10 

16 

1 

1 

7 
4 
6 

8 

4 

7 

'    'is 

6 

1 

3 

2 

1 

i 



1 

1 

1 

"    ; 

i 

■ 

is 

13 
18 

25 

16 

8 

11 

1 

i 

4 

9 

24 

8 

:::::::: 

f 

1 

2 
615 

10 

ii 

261 
5 

9 

1 

i 

1 

31 

1 
1 

1 

25 

i 

31 

8 

i 

13 

. 

3 

28 

150!             17 
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Table  ni — ^Factories  Inspected  in  Each  County  and  Town — Continaed. 


COUNTY  AND  TOWN. 


Closed, 

burned. 

removed, 

etc. 

1 
t 

Factorisb 

iNBPBCrSD. 

Number 
owners 

at 
work. 

Once. 

More 
onoe. 

Larokst   Nxtmbbr    of 
,    Emplotbbb   in   thr 
Ybab. 


Office 
foree. 


Shops. 


NmiBKR 


Total. 


DUTCHRSa  OonNTT 


Frajnklin  County 

Faust 
Tupper  Lake 


Fulton  Countt 


Batavia 
LeRoy 
Oakfield 


Dover 

Dutchess  Junction 

FishkiU 

Fishkill-on-HudBon 

Glenham 
Matteawan 
New  Hamburg 
Pleasant  Valley 

Foughkeepsie  (See  Table  IV) 

Stoneco 

Wappingers  Falls 


Erir  County 

Akron 

Buffalo  (See  Table  IV) 

Cheektowaga 

Depew 

East  Aurora 
Gowanda 
Hamburg 
Lackawanna'* 

Lancaster 

Sloan 

Springville 

Tonawanda  (See  Table  IV) 

WilUamsville 


EasBX  County 

Ausable  Chasm 
Crown  Point 
Hague 
Keeseville 

Moriah 
Port  Henry 
Rock  Pona. 
Ticonderoga 
Willsboro 


Gloversville  (See  Table  IV) 
Johnstown  (See  Table  IV) 


GsNRSRR  County 


*Tabulated  as  West  Seneca  in  1908. 
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Dutchess-Oenesee  Counties. 


OP  £mplot>b8  at 

TzicB  or  iNSVKonoM. 

WKBXiiT  HouBS  or  Labor. 

Ordbrs. 
152 

Number 

In 

office, 

etc. 

Biales 
under 

18 

years 

(shops). 

Fe- 
males 
(shops). 

CHILDBBI — 

NUMBBB  or  BMPLOTBBB  (iN  BHOPS) 
WHO  WORK 

children 
without 
certifi- 
cate 

14-16 

years 

old. 

Under 
14. 

nut- 

erate. 

51  hours 
or  less. 

52-57 
hours. 

2,626 

58-63 
hours. 

4.546 

Over 
63  hours. 

24 

ordered 

die- 
charsed. 

161 

311 

1,998 

176 

2 

246 

20 

25 
257 

14 

■   •••••■ 

5 

3 

136 

2 

152 

■•**••*• 

12 

3 

14 

41 

52 

1 

2 

262 

2 

9 

19 
2 

52 

519 

49 

1 

69 

239 
35 

i*.i2i 

4 
38 

1.685 
225 
929 

36.608 



22 
826 

21 
1 
2 

97 

4 
7 

• 

1.963 

9 

3 
126 

i2 

1.159 

2 
79 



113 
1 

1 

170 

1.828 

6 

12 

75 
1.955 

256 
8.427 

40 

787 

*     * 

2 

234 
15,297 

2 

2.521 

13 

2,413 

295 

6 

5 

1,871 

4 

28 

1 

97 
8.126 

2 

98 

3 
762 

4 

2 
2,289 

78 
14,152 

214 

28.538 

595 

499 

84 

48 

109 

6.739 

207 

100 

90 

381 

4 

685 

2 
638 

6 

5 

is 

150 

7 

287 

23 

1.844 

3 

2 

14 
8 
2 
2 

22 

7 
10 
25 

1 

32 

1 

2.331 
11 

12 

281 
4 

18 

900 
84 

1 

1 

109 

1 

1 

5 

2 

7 

16 

■   ••••■■ 

62 

4 

3 

4 

7 



4 

3 

128 

4 

7 

17 

4 

4 



2 

4 
17 

32 

4 
2 

133 

11 
61 

49 

9 

3 

1 

•  •••••  • 

4 
2 

8 

1 

4 

8 

2 

18 

38 

is 

52 
50 

49 
70 

10 
........ 

J 

5 

3 

2i::;:::::: 

2 

4' 

1 

6 

1 

36 

5 

7 

•"*'***' 

^ 

3 

79 

8 

5 

1 

10 

448 
3 

207 

186 
91 

341 

5 
2 

51 

3 

46 

2 

19 

8 

4 

2 

11 

2 

80 
16 

66 

2 

1.838 

'I 

103 

8 

4 

201 
6 

5.573 

50 
291 

12 

24 
27 

63 

7 

1 

2 
31 

10 
259 

4 

53 

1 

9 

49 
4 

59 

7 

80 

1.681 
i         157 

505 

93 
10 

50 

1 

1             31 

258 

1 

424 

5.165 
408 

1       1.804 

•        12 
10 

56 
7 

104 

9 

94 

1 

13 

110 

14 

59 

32 

3 

60 
20 

263 
242 

24 
26 

■ 

' 1 21 

13 89 

397 
27 

i 

1.228 
;           490 
1             86 

8 
2 

63 
33 

8 

1 
13 

111.56 
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Table  III— Factories  Inspected  in  Each  County  and  Town— Continued. 


COUNTY  AND  TOWN. 


Cloaed, 

burned, 

removed, 

etc. 


Gbbbne  Gountt. 


Athens. 
Cairo. 


CatakiU 

Coxsackie 

West  Coxsackie. 


Herkihbk  County. 


Frankfort. 
Herkimer. 
Ilion 


Little  Falls  (See  Table  IV). 

Mohawk 

North  Ilion 


JjBmatsoN  County  , 


Carthace 

Watertown  (See  Table  IV) 


Kings  County 

(Brooklyn  Borough,  N.  Y.  City.) 


LlYDrafiTON   Ck>UNTY. 


Caledonia. 
Betsof . . , . 


Madibon  County. 
Casenovia. . . . 


Monbob  County. 


Bealsburg. 
Brighton. . 
Broekport. 
Charlotte. . 


ChiU 

Churchville. 
Despatch. . . 
Fairport 


Garbutt 

Greece 

Honeoye  Falls. 
Irondequoit. . . 


Penfield 

Pittsford i«- v.v^vc 

Rochester  (See  Table  IV) 


Soottsville. 
Webster. . . 
Wheatland. 


Factobzes 
Inspected. 


Once. 


More 
than 
onoe. 


11 


15 


2 
13 


609 


159 


3 


62 


9 

4 
28 
18 

3 


186 


14 
31 
20 

61 
9 
1 


37 


6 
31 


4,212 


I 


1.372 


1 

iS) 

6| 

1 
5 

4i 

17 

I 

3 

2 
11 

1 

3 

5 

1,281 

4, 
7, 
2' 


Number 
owners 

at 
work. 


261 


87 


85 


Labgbbt  Numbeb  of 
Employees  in  the 
Yeab. 


43 


8 

3 

14 

15 

3 


37 


3 

10 

4 

16 
4 


12i 


3 
9 


3,060 


6 


847 


2 
5 
2 


10 

1 

1 

5 

801 


Office 
force. 


35 


3 


26 
5 
1 


139 


14 
27 
37 

56 
5 


75 


1 
74 


3,071 


9 


1,623 


10 
10 

2^ 

14 

1 

1 


1,675 


Shops. 


NUMBKB 


Total. 


1,849 


1.604 


267 

186 

38 

13 

1.013 

1,006 

515 

894 

16 

5 

8.104;       7.454 


448! 
1,483 
2.822, 


2,882' 
462: 

7: 


397 
1.462 
2.467 

2,763 

360 

5 


2.808;       2,140 


204 
2,604 


118.904 


316 


91 
225 


288 


45,423 


80 
280 
781 
288 

48 

48 

338 

532 

44 
904 
126 

75 

19 

31 

41,703 

47 

156 

28 


168 
1.972 

105,999 


252 


96 
156 


228 


42,290 


54 

186 
650 


48 
22 


395 

46 

918 

88 

44 

19 

21 

39,045 

88 

109 
28 
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Greene-Moiiroe  Counties. 


OP   EMFLOnSB   AT 

■  Tims  op  Inbprction. 

Wbkklt  Houns  of  Labor. 

1 

•  Number 

In 

office. 

etc. 

Males 
under 

18 

years 

(shops) 

Fe- 
males 
(shops). 

CRTT.DREN. 

NUMBER  OP  BMPLOYEB8  (iN 
WHO  WORK — 

8HOP0) 

children 
without 

14-16 

years 

old. 

ITnder 
14. 

lUit- 
erate. 

51   hours 
or  less. 

52-67 
hours. 

58-63 
hours. 

Over 
63  hours. 

ordered 

dis- 
charged. 

36 

1 
83 

330 

22 

1 

1 

18 

40 

1,806 

120 

a 
'  60 

8 

3 

7 

42 

4 

232 

52 

1 

i 

14 

167 

2 

iis 

5 

131 

11 

2 

81 

18 

2 

.     62 

1 

13 

846 

366 

4 

26 
6 

20 
6 

20 
1 

1 

7 
6 

14 

12 

7 

1 

t 

130 

84 

1,878 

102 

1 
i             3 

105 

772 

6.307 

2 

14 

10 

35 

0 

28 
2 

52 
347 
145 

1,132 
202 

0 
30 

6 

64 

0 

16 

500 

144 

4 

360 
1,276 
1.821 

2,616 

320 

6 

1.083 

70 

10 

38 
4 

6 

22 

3 

10 
3 

27 
37 

::::::::: 3 

1 

2 

56 



68 
6 

1 
1 

0 

27 

6 

76 

13 

61 

1 



13 

20 

• 

40 

62 

1 

1 

2 

11 

2,571 

11 
60 

28,846 

127 
1,866 

60,361 

40 
070 

21 
41 

6,440 

74 

1 
2.000 

13 
5.230 

20 
46,303 

1 

3.036 

22 

6 

466 

9 

i 

2 

1 

1 

162 

91 

6 

1 

6 

01 
3 

3 
3 

13 

4 

2 

19 

60 

1 
12 

1 

I 

162 
200 

1 

• 

3 

13 

2 

1,617 

1.238 

13.131 

1,002 

10 

6 

,1,250 

22,430 

16.662 

422 

2,019 

286 

54 
183 
626 

20 

2 

-1 
26 

1 

2 

2 

207 

8 

12 

3 
178 

1 

13 

3 

1 

i 

27 

2i8 

2 
21 
12 

6 

3 

3 

12 

7 

1 
8 

1 

7 

3 

48 

2 

261 

40 

1 

10 

10 

71 

342 

44 

63 

43 

2 

3 

4 

10 

i 

0 

i 

21 

10 

9 

2 

14 

25 

1 

400 
25 
25 

9 

000 

1 

24 

1 

17 

iso 

4 

21 

2 

1.560 

1.170 

1 
1 

12.192 

31 

48 

045 

6 
2 

19 

6 

1,100 
17 

21,160 

18 
2 

14,047 

3 
106 

1.0211             264 

5i                 6 

1 

9;                 2 



28 

3i 
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Table  m — Factories  Inspected  in  Each  County  and  Town— Continued. 


Factohirb 
Inspectfd. 


county  and  town. 


Larqbst  Number  of 
Employrks  in  the 
Year. 


Number 


MONTOOMXRT   CoUNTT 


Akin 

Amsterdam  (See  Table  IV) 

Ganajoharie 

Fonda 


Fort  Hunter 
Fort  Plain 
Fultonville 
Haaaman 

Har  rower 
Nelliston 
Palatine  Bridge 
St.  Jofansville 
Tribes  Hill 


Nassau  Coumtt 

Baldwins 
Eaat  Rockaway 
Freeport 
Inwood 

Lawrence 
Lynbrook 
Rockville  Center 
Valley  Stream 


New  York  County 


(Manhattan  Borough,  N.  Y.  aty.)    i 
(Bronx  Borough,  N.  Y.  City.) 


Niagara  County 

Lockport  (See  Table  IV) 

Middleport. 

Niagara  Falls  (See  Table  IV) 

North  Tonawanda  (See  Table  IV) 


Oneida  County 

Boonville 
Capron 
Clayville 
Deansboro 

Deerfield 
New  Hartford 
New  York  Mills 
Oriskany  Falls 

Rome  (See  Table  IV) 
Utiea  (See  Table  IV) 
Whitesboro 


Onondaga  Ck>uNTT 


Baldwinaville 

Dewitt 

Camillua 

EutSyraeuae 
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Montgomery-Onondaga  Counties. 


or  Emploteeh  at  Time  ok  Inspection. 


In 

office. 

etc. 


Males 
under 

18 

years 

(shops). 


CUTLDRKN- 


Weeklt  Hours  op  Labor. 


NUMBER  op  P.MPLOYEE9   (iN  SHOPR) 
WHO  WORK — 


Fe- 


males I 

(shops).!  14-16 

I  years 

'  ol«l. 


Under 
14. 


lUit-     51    hours!    52-57 
erate.  i  or  less.       hount. 


58-63 
hours. 


Over 
,63  hourn. 


Orders. 


Number 
children 
without 
certifi- 
cate 
ordered 

di**- 
charKed. 


153 

340 

4.652 

284 

3 

46 

460 

9,778 

71 

494 

4 
265 

1 
6 

2^ 

5 

11 

1 

5 

84 

3.335 

182 

17 

233 
122 

218 

205 

4 

1 

(._  ..... 

162 

7.079 

332 

141 

43 
556 
216 
357 

295 
1 

12 
556 

28 

46 

i2 

is 

10 

106 

212 
7 
5 

::::::::  :::  :: 

34 

373 

8 

2 
25 

14 
17 

317 

25 

1 

18 

1 

, 

17 

2 

; 
6 

6 
2 

21 

5 

17 

2 

5 

53 
12 
10 

t 

3 



t 
5 

1 

4 

2 

39 

1 

3 
253 

1 

1 

10 

17 

ii 

7 

16 

1 

t 

1 

1 

1 

21 


42 


93 

39 

9 

39 

28 

4 

12 

1 

3 

; 

1 

74 

267 

7 

30 

341; 

8' 

621 

4.541 

209 

1.294; 

576 

3.846 

22  .. 

1. 

3 
36 

2  . 

4 
171 

29 

"93 
34 

17 


10 
1 
1 

1 

3 
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New  York  State  Dbpabtmbnt  of  Labor. 


Table  m— Factories  Inspected  in  Each  County  and  Town^-Continued. 


COUNTY  AND  TOWN. 


CIoMd, 

burned. 

removecl, 

etc. 


OifONDAOA  GouNTT— ConltntMcL 
^  Eastwood 


Elbridce. 
Fayetteville. 
Hart  Lot. . . . 


Jamesviile 

Manliua 

MareeUuB 

MaroelluB  Falls. 


Mottville 

Skaneateles 

SkAneat«les  Falls. 
Solvay 


Syracuse  (See  Table  IV). 
Wamere 


Orakoe  Countt. 


Goshen 

Mechanicstown 

Bfiddletown  (See  Table  IV). 
Montgomery 


Newbursh  (See  Table  IV). 

New  Hampton 

Port  Jervis 

Salisbury  MiUs 

Walden 


OrtjEanb  County. 


Albion. 
Hoiley. 
Medina.. 
Shelby. 


OSWEOO   Ck)UlfTT. 


Altmar 

(}olosse 

Fulton  (See  Table  IV). 
Kasoag 


Lacona 

Mexico 

Minetto 

New  Centerville. 


Orwell 

Osweso  (See  Table  IV). 

Parish 

Pineville 


Pulaski.. 
Redfield. 
Ricard«. . 
Richland. 


Sandy  Creek.. 
WilUanistown, 


1 

4 


61! 
1 


11 


111 


S 
2 
3 
3 


73, 


11; 


3 
4: 


3 

33, 

3 


5| 
21 

2 


2 
2 


Factorie* 
Inspected. 


Once. 


372 
1 


148> 


13 
1 

36 
2 

6li 
1 

23 
li 

10, 


61 


19 

13 

25 

4. 


227i 


37, 
2' 

s! 

13 
1 
2 
I 
5 
107 
9 
1 

22' 
2> 


5 

6 


Morie 
than 
once. 


Number 


Number 
owners 

at 
work. 


2 

4 

........ 

2 

10 

8 

1 

3 

6 

8 

4 

2 

1 

•3 

1 

2 

3 

6 

6 

4 

1 

3 



3 

8 


295 


126 


15 


3 
12 


5 

51 

?i 

18 


5 

4 


118' 


37 


10 


70 


7,858        7,035 


57! 

4 

2,367! 

6 

19 

164 

375 

3 

51 

4  208 

144 

1 

260 

3 

1 

87 

20 
88 


46 

4 

2.058 

4 

16 

161 

360 

3 

44 

3.855 

124 

1 

210 

3 

1 

39 

20 
86 
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Onondaga-Oswego  Counties, 


o;-'  Emplotera  at  Time  of  Inspection. 

• 

Weekly  Hours  op  Labor. 

Orders. 

Number 

In 

office, 

etc. 

I 

1    Molefl 
i    unrler 
'        18 
years 
(shops). 

Fe- 
males 
fsho{n«). 

3 

7 

74 

8 

r 
1 

CHILDREN — 

NUMBER  or  EMPLOYEES  (iN  SHOPS) 
WHO  WORK-  - 

children 
without 
certifi- 
cate 

14-16 

years 
ohi. 

1 

Under 
1       14. 

1 

Illit- 
erate. 

'51    hours 
'   or  less. 

52-57 
hour.-*. 

58-63 
hours. 

588 
87 

279 
17 

30 
346 
339 

16 

1 

Over 
63  hours. 

ordered 

dis- 
charfred. 

6 

9 

i5 

9 

14 
6 

8 

6 
17 

6 

7 

34 

5 

• 

7 

i2 

9 
5 

796 


10 

:::::::i.::::-:: 

6 

13 

2 

24 

i 

1 

1 

6 

3 
24 

69 
102 

2 

4 

2 

5 

•   •                     • 

2 

,   , 



18 

10 

113 

63 

3.223 

18 

4 

1 

10 

40               12 

4 

2 

14 
35 

451 

1 

1 

13 

366 

1 

7 

i;            347.               11 

347 

2.765 
3.487 

138' 

1 

837 

5 

3 

460 

10,479 
60 

160 

72 

• 

197 

217 

2.017 

114 

6 



148 

2,884 

4,281 

131 

57' 

11 

5 

5 

17 

lO'            1541 

7. 

2 

49 

37 

6 

83 

33 

58 

51 

*"238 
40 

1.286 

283 

20 

142 

197 

"6 

8 

51 

17 

267 
10 

1.172 
68 

io 

10 

1 

•98 
2 

6 

54 

2.274 

921 
4 

24 

18 

26 

S 

1 
6 

74 

14 

14 

37 

9 

1 

453 

3 

27 

2 

10 

■ 

60 

i65 

920               5 

20              74 

1,020 

6 

13 

*        39 
33 

158 

2 

23 

5 

33 

83 

1.003 

6 

16 

2 

3 

46 
2 

236 

51 
87 
69 



3 
3 

27 

25! 

11 

22,           137, , 

33j           108' 

26            732                6 
2              26' 

3 

3 

3 

18 

I 

•••""■• 

7: 
1 

10 

118 

2,130 

142 

3 

2121 

1                  1 

1.166 

5.309 

230 

30 

•    •«•••••'••■*••• 

1 

1 

451 

4 

4 

2 

97, 

3 

1 

6 
22 

5l 
4 

12' 
211 
17i 

t 

38 
3 
2 
6 

K 
13 

:     ! 

"  i 

37 



74 

687 
1 

29 

i              44 

;            1 

34 

1,829 

4 

14 

114 
2 

7 

•••••"•   " 

1 

7 

93 
60 

1< 

120 

1 

40 

1 

10 

1 
I 

t 

350 

3 

98 

1' 

70, 

,5^ 

. 1 

3 

1,073 

100 

1 
106 

1 

1 

1 

i  .'.'.'.'.'.? 43 

■::::;:i:::::::' ': 

1             44 

1.121        2.523 
122 

1 
16 

1 ; 

1 

199                3' 

1 

«}: 

1 
1 

::::::::  :::;:::i 'I 

6 

2 

1 

'                1| 

1 

6 

8 
37 

.   .       .                        ...,.- 

*     37                2| 

17' 1 

84                2 

5 

'                 3 

2 

2 

5 
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Table  in — ^Factories  Inspected  in  Bach  County  and  Town — Continued. 


COUNTY  AND  TOWN. 


Otbboo  Coxtmtt. 

Cooperatown. 

Index 

Oneonta 


CloBed, 

burned. 

removea, 

etc. 

FACTORIE9 
IN8PECT£D. 

Number 
owners 

Onoe. 

More 
than 

at 
work. 

'   _     1 

once. 

Pbcenix  Mills .... 
Richfield  Springs. 
Unadilla 


Putnam  Couwtt. 


Cold  Spring. 
Highlands. . 
Storm  King. 


QuEBNa  County , 

(Queens  Borough.  N.  Y.  (Sty.) 


Bayside 

Brooklyn  Hills. 
College  Point. . 
Corona 


Cypress  Hills 

East  Williamsburg. 

Elmhurst 

Evergreen 


Far  Rockaway 

Flushing 

Germania  Heights. 
Glendale 


Hollis 

Jamaica 

Long  Island  City.. 
Maspeth 


Morris  Park 

Osone  Park 

Queens 

Richmond  Heights. 


Richmond  Hill.. . 
Rockaway  Beach. 
Union  Course. . . . 
Whitestone 


Winfield.... 
Wood  haven. 
Woodside. . 


28 


II 

1! 


1' 

'I 


12 


10 
1 
1 


441 


2 

2 

28 

19 

1 
14 

8 
20 


11 
15 

4! 
9 

10 
11 


Laroebt    Number    or 

EMPIX>TEKa     IN     THE 

Year. 

Number 

Office 
force. 

Shops. 

Total. 

48 

36 

0 
1 

10 

24 

20 

253! 


1' 

2 

20 

18 


8' 
8 


12 

1 

7< 

19 

8' 

1 

8 

1 

4 

1 

1 

20 

•  ••■•••• 

8 

180 

2 

901 

12 

1 

11 

1 

3 

2| 

10 

5' 

2 

' 

2 

12 

111 

8 
8 
3 

7! 

9 
7 
4 


42 


6 

2 

28 

2 
1 


616 


54 
23 


12 

2 

321 

4> 
18 

3 
39 


10 

365 

2 

9 

4 
2 
li 

I 

12, 
3 


2 

14 

5 


1,696 


86 

148 

1.137 

114 

125 

86 


858 


796 

60 

2 


4 

2 

1,816 

475 

8 

195 

24 

473 

88 
210 
120 
627 


308 

10,858 

241 

524 
50; 
52 
90! 

425 

195 

36 

40 

771 

1,763> 

87 


1,685 


92 

102 

1.160 

116 

126 

89 


647 


621 

24 

o 


18,788      16.060 


4 

2 

1.519 

344 

8 

179 

26 

469 

92 
219 
123 
556 


318 

8.843 

204 

533 
39 

48 
81 

437 

183 

36 

32 

48 

1.625 

92 


Rensselaer  County. 


Averill  Park. 

Berlin 

Bunker  HiU. 
Castleton 


Cropscyville. . 
Engle  MiUs. . . 

Grafton 

Hooeick  Falls. 


117 


1' 

II 
1 


515! 


61 

1 
3 
1< 
20 


2351 


2) 

1 


11 


420 


6 


9 


26.6811     22,836 


3 

7 

;:::;::::       i.... 

2 

163 
137; 

51 

86 

1 

349 


330 


1 

1 

38 

26 

92 

57 

667 

529 
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Otsego-Rexuselaer  Counties. 


OP    ElCPLOTBBB   AT  TiMB   OF  InBPBCTION. 

Webklt  Hours  op  Labor. 

Orders. 

Number 

In 

office, 

etc. 

Males 
under 

18 

yean 

(shops) 

Fe- 

'   males 
(shops). 

1 

1 

CHILDBBN. 

HTTMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  (iN 
WHO  WORK — 

shops) 

children 
'   without 
1    certifi- 
cate 

14-16 

years 

old. 

Under 
14. 

nut- 

erat-e. 

51   hours 
or  less. 

62-57 
hours. 

68-63 
hours. 

Over 
63  hours. 

ordered 

dis- 
charged. 

42 

24 

425 

25 

96 

1^ 

1.403 

18 

84 

2 

6 

4 

13 

3 

4 

26 

15 

51 

225 

40 
76 
18 

2 

4 

3 

116 

3 

82 

97 

955 

111 

^    125 

33 

467 

4 

14 

22 

6 

43 

1 
6 
6 

18 

2 

3 
15 

3 

4 

28 

57 

2 

2 

1 

3 

39 

178 

2 

6 

1 

2 

26 

1 

6 

1 

178 

441 

24 

2 

8.389 

18 

1 
2,241 

614 

731 

480 

3 

1.055 

5,225 

777 

1,065 

56 

4 

1 

901 

45 

i 

3 
5 

9 

4 
65 
61 

2 
33 
16 
40 

25 

24 

1 

41 

471 

31 

7 
26 

3 
82 

27 
82 
14 
11 

27 
26 
18 

-      824 

54 

86 
16 

414 
47 

67 
12 

24 
264 

8 

537 
6 

7 

24 

1 

12 

io 

5 

9 

56 

10 

106 

22 
31 

110 

9 

261 

21 
101 
120 
110 

i 

5 
29 

28 

49 

1 

0 

2 

32 

16 

i 

88 

85 

6 

39 

110 

170 

5 

41 

17 
20 

2 

4 

18 

1 
13 
40 

I 

3 

6 

39 

406 

3 

10 

2 

298 

9 

22 
2 

96 

759 

22 

5 

139 

6 

39 

620 

3 

12 
3,578 

244 

3.706 

197 

522 
30 
46 
63 

70 

88 

35' 

9 

13 

1,597 

86 

12,503 

13 

577 

2 

2 

4 

i 

10 
38 

J 

1 
2 

1 

1 
193 

362 
2 

1 

i6 

2 

9 

4 

4 

1 

» 

1 

2 

.          _t 

1 
12 

3 

47 
2 

34 

75 
21 

5 

31 
3 

^■■■■■■' 

1 

15 

345 
36 

4 
1 

3 

1 

♦•••••••1-------' 

18 

3 

1 

15 

5 

331 

3 

11.912 

.......  ........| 

20 

32 

12 

2 

4 

122 

3 

361 

14 

91 
2 

322 

1 

6 

1 

420 

6 

1 

627 

9.093 

61 

2 

27 
52 

3 

49 
71 

7 
10 

/ 

15 

6 

14 

75 

23 

1 

22 

245 

1 
24 
57 

56 

2 

6 

18 

1 

8 

1 

30 

7 

1 

. 

::::::::i 

5 

50 

345 

9 

8 

10 

8 

4 

502 

1 
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New  York  State  Department  op  Labor. 


Table  in — ^Factories  Inspected  in  Each  County  and  Town — Continued. 


COUNTY  AND  TOWN. 


Closed, 

burned, 

removed, 

etc. 


Rbnssblakr  Covnty— Continued. 

Johnaonville 

Nassau 

Petersburg 

Rensselaer  (See  Table  IV)  ... . 


Troy  (See  Table  I\') 

Schaghticoke 

VaUey  Falls 

West  Sand  Lake 


Richmond  County 

(Richmond  Borough,  N.  Y.  (}ity.) 


Bulls  Head. 

Clifton 

Conoord 

Elm  Park. . 


Garretson. . . . 
Graniteville. . . 

Qrosmere 

Krascherville. 


Linoleumville 

Livingston 

Mariners  Harbor. 
New  Brighton. . . 


New  Dorp 

Port  Richmond. 
Prince  Ba; 
Richmon 


7::. 


Richmond  Valley. 

Roedliank 

Rossville 

St.  George 


Shooters  Island 

Stapleton 

Tompkimrville , 

Tottenville 

West  New  Brighton . 


St.  Lawrbncb  County. 


Aldridge 

Benson  Mines. 
Brasher  Falls. 
Canton 


CJolton 

DeKalb 

Fine 

For^  Jackson . 


Gouverneur 

Hammond 

Hannawa  Falls. 
Hewittville. . . . 


Hopkinton . . . .  . 
Lawrenceville. . 

Madrid 

Madrid  Springs. 


Factories 
Inspected. 


Once. 


1 
2 
2 
9 

86 
2 
1 


11 


1' 


73' 


1 
4 
5" 


1 

i: 

5 
2 


1| 

6' 
ll 


3 

4 

4 

24 

427 
3 
4 
5 


128 


1 
4 
4 
3 

1 
6 
2 
2 

I 

3; 

1 

1 

7 

2 

1' 
1 

2. 

7, 

4 

1 
20 

8 
10 
29 


2221 


i; 
i: 

8 
19 

2 

1. 


More 
than 
once. 


28> 
5, 
2 
1 

I 

1 
2 
7 


Largest    Number    op 
Employees    in    the 
Year, 

Number 

Number 

owners 

at 
work. 

Office 
force. 

Shops. 

Total. 

f 

3 

14 

187 
2 
1 
2 


43 


2 


I" 

21 

21 


8 


13 
4 
3 
6 


183 


8. 

15j 

i! 
i; 


8' 


24 

7; 


10 

I 
387! 

4= 

1 

1 


298 


13 
3 
5 

1 
5 


60 
Ifi' 


26 
19: 


27 
15 
22 
12 
64 


98 


21 
1 


I 


29' 

15| 

38' 

740 

23.946 

262 

225 

79 


8,753 


4 
241 
181 
243 

39 
400 

12 
133 

548 

46 

1.2011 

619 

41 
713; 
700 

4i 


71 

33 

26 

180 

21 
2 


25 

510 

29 

95 

6 

2 

2 

52 


12 

0 

33 

738 

20.482 

206 

225 

51 


7,622 


4 
237 

71 
220 

14 
282 

12 
136 

526 

46 

1,251 

632 

4 
670 
714 

4 


110 

68 

224 

149 

54 

54 

22 

17 

500 

228 

263 

263 

391 

410 

558 

475 

1,643 

1,135 

4,0861       3,773 


71 

33 

24 

151 

21 


18 

466 

27 

95 

6 

1 

2 

55 
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RenflseUer-St.  Lawrence  Counties. 


or  £i^PLOT>i8  AT  TncB  OP  ImPBcnoir. 

WVKKLY   HOVBS   OV   LABOb. 

Obdbbs. 

Number 

In 

Males 
under 

18 

yean 

(ahops). 

Fe- 
males 
(shops). 

CHILDRKN — 

NTTMBBB  OF  Elf  PLOTBB0  (DT  BKOPS) 
WHO  WORK — 

children 
without 
certifi- 
cate 

office 
etc. 

14-16 

years 
old. 

,    Under 
.     14. 

* 

lUit- 
erate. 

51   hours 
or  less. 

52-57 
houn. 

68-63 
houn. 

Over 
63  houn. 

ordered 

dis- 
charged. 

^ 

12 

9 

33 

640 

10.497 

(202 

214 

47 

2.403 

* 2i 

105 

3 

144 

4 

6 

8 

42 

656 

18 

11 

9 

210 

• 

, 

9 
97 

11. 189 

9 

90 

14 

860 

10 

18 

884 

30 
7 
6 

282 

4 

271 
3 

8 

5 
608 

162 
8.890 

2 

387 
4 

6 

1 

48 

1 

10 

•   »       ■  «  •   •  • 

8 

1 

'297 

96 

1 

332 

4.446 

7 

4 
16 

73 

6 

1 
6 
8 
3 

2 
5 

1 
3 

4 

4 

5 

16 

2 

.5 

1 

13 

3 

io 

29 

103 

68 

140 

105 

1 
2 

13 
110 

2 

53 
8 

3 

136 

3 

3 
3 

2 

5 

1 

6 

17 

167 

7 

3 

133 
518 

8 

9 

41 

1 

46 

1.201 

46 

50 

47 
18 

62 

4 
2 

16 

57i 

■ 

1 

635 

695 

3 
9 

26 

77 
26 

■«i 

12 

19 

10 

4 

4 

10 

60 

3 

4 

68 
80 

2; 
201 

12 

3 
40i 
16 
10 
42 

737 

6i 

54 



i 

2 

2 

i 

3 

13 

1 

17 

201 

93 

19 

416 

466 

647 

15 

8 
42 

8 

108 

"8 

67 

6 

370 

614 

2 
19 

20 
3 

135, 

324!             42 

1 

22 

2 

12 

47 
300 

2.509 

4 

432 

64 

17 
65 

301 

87 

1 

98 

10 

1 

41 

1 

1 

71 

33 

24 

150 

1 

20 

8 

6 

14i 

43' 

7I 

2 

1 

1 

6 

6          3 

] 

3 

1 
46 

33 
2 

17 

321 
241 
35 

1 

451 

41 

1 

95i 

14' 
8 

2, 

•  •••••••1 

21 

7 

62 

1 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1] 

45                6 

4 

1 

36 

1 

I 

i 

1 

. ' !'....!.. 

1 
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New  York  State  Department  of  Labor, 


Table  III — ^Factories  Inspected  in  Each  County  and  Town — Continued. 


« 

Closed, 

burned, 

removea, 

etc. 

Factories 
Inspected. 

Number 
owners 

at 
work. 

LaRGBBT     NtTMflER     OF 

Employees    tn    tbb 
Year. 

Number 

1 

1 

Once. 

More 
than 
once. 

COUNTY  AND  TOWN. 

Office 
foi^. 

Shops. 

TotaL 

St  Lawrknce  County — Conitnued 

Massena 

^ 

8 

4 
1 
1 

3 
3 
3 
2 

68 
2 
6 

22 

1 
6 

1 

1 

4 
4 

216 

4 
1 

7 

361 

42 

144 

184 

19 

236 

5 

14 

1.267 

33 

122 

360 

76 
64 

1 

1 
72 
33 

7,883 

353 

Morriatown 

4 

41 

Natural  Dam 

2 
5 

146 

Newton  Falls 

180 

Nicholville 

1 
2 

1 
4 
3 
2 

50 
2 
5 

25 

19 

Norfolk 

6 

241 

North  Lawrence 

5 

Norwood 

2 
22 

14 

OgdensburR  (See  Table  IV) 

Oswesatchie 

43 

1.066 
33 

Pariahville. .".'.', 

08 

Pot-edam 

0 

7 
2 

367 

Rao^mondville 

77 

Rensselaer  Falls 

2 

1 

6 

1 

1 
5 
5 

144 

63 

Seaverton 

1 

Stockholm 

1 

Wanakena 

72 

West  Stockholm 

17 

Saratoga  Cotjntt 

21 

253 

7.765 

Ballston  Spa 

3 
2 

26 

7 

1 
2 

1 

3 

36 

2 

1 

1 
1 

2 

82 

8 

1 

10 

1 

29 

1 

1           140 

18 
8 

17 

1 
1 
1 

7 

3 

48 

1 

777 
10 
19 
36 

170 

101 

1.742 

23 

68 
210 

715 
18 

37 

1  076 

147 

320 

100 

358 

1,827 

30 

18.163 

704 

Corinth 

20 

Cranesville 

20 

Factory  Villaire 

37 

Fennimore 

177 

Hadley 

1 
22 

1 

104 

Mechanirville 

3 

1  1.770 

Middle  Grove 

24 

Monan 

68 

Northumberland  , 

7 
0 

1 

3 

103 

2 

5 

5 

3 

34 

2 

1.656 

136 

Palmer  Falls 

724 

Rock  City 

1 

10 

Rock  aty  Falls. 

40 

0 

53 
7 

051 

SchuylerviUe 

140 

South  Glens  Falls 

325 

Stillwater 

7 

105 

Victory  Mills 

361 

Wateriord 

4 

1 
63 

25 

1 

164 

1.810 

West  Milton 

32 

SCHBNRCTADT   COUNTT 

7 

15.638 

Schenectady  (See  Table  IV) 

Rotterdam 

5 
2 

144 

1 
4 

1             53 

53 

161 

1.656 

18.141 

8 

14 

401 

15.616 
8 

Scotia 

3 
36 

14 

SOHOHABIB   CoUNTT. 

a 

»                    4 

445 

Central    Bridge 

1 
3' 

3 
13 

a 

18 
203 

24 
177 

12 

Cobleekill     

2 

1 

!               23 
2 
2 

i                    2 
I' 

181 

Esperance 

21 

Howe's  Cave 

i                   2 

173 

Report  or  Burbau  op  Factory  Inspection,  i{)04. 
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St.- Lawrenoe-^holuurie  Counties. 


OF  Emplotbea  at  Time  op  iNSPxcnoN. 

Weeklt  Hours  of  Labor. 

Orders. 

• 

Number 

In 

office, 

etc. 

Males 
under 

18 

years 

(shops). 

Fe- 
males 
(shops). 

CHILDRCN — 

NUMBER  OP  employees  (iN  SIIDPS) 
WHO  WORK — 

children 
without 
certifi- 
cate 

14-16 

years 
old. 

Under 
14. 

Illit- 
erate. 

51   hours 
or  less. 

52-57 
hourrt. 

58-63 
hours. 

Over 
63  hours. 

ordered 

dis- 
charged. 

7 

10 
1 
4 
3 

1 
22 

i 

4 

1 

1 

311 
28 

10 

11 

144 

184 

19 
11 

4 
14 

776 
33 
98 

346 

25 
2 

224 

31 
4 

39 

18 

5 

21 

8 
22 

7 
10 

177 
12 
22 
54 

9 

26 

3 

3 
27 
26 

121 

2 

2 

3 

3 

5 

6 

1 

6 

1 

1 

1 

43 

52 

335 

44 

5 

31 

185 

24 

2 

7 

49 

1 

1 

7 

2 

8 

75 

1 
1 

1 



2 

8 

5 

2 

2 

5 

56 

1 

1 

2 
3 

.       70 

1,951 

1 
1 

49 

72 
8 

6,106 

9 

831 

1 

1 

1 

252 

59 

617 

• 

3 

17 

26 

122 
3 

1 

5 
4 

16 
2 

716 
13 

40 

16 

36 

154 
67 
14 
20 

15 
3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

16 

4 

7 

16 

34 

1,706 

3 

68 
127 
716 

3 

6 

10 
417 

3 

4 

7 

1 

7 

2 
5 

4 
12 

2 

2 

9 

is 

28 

26 

37 

319 

23 

3 

1 

3 

4 

7 

6 

14 

2 

149 

64 

1 

58 
213 
896 

9 
492 
104 

1 

154 

354 

1,594 

2 

15 

4 

102 

2 

""41 
3 

.  •  •  • 
290 
3 

2 

2 

5 

5 

10 

4 
17 

13 

4 
180 

..■••..• 

34 

27 

30 

146 

is 

2 
316 

1 

2 

1,655 

105 

1,069 

59 

1 

503 

10,312 

3,022 

5 

1,655 

102 

1,069 

56 

1 

503 

10,311 

3,009 

138 

8 

108 

313 

■ 

3 

3 
4 

139 

3 

1 
71 

13 
258 

3 
80 

2 

4 



4 

12 
86 
21 
91 

24 

82 

2 

29 

9 

6 

2 

100 
20 

3 

66 

2 

4 
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Nbw  Yohk  State  Dbpabtmbnt  of  Labob. 


TableTin — Factories  liispected  in  Each  County  and  Town — Continued. 


• 

Cloaed, 

burned. 

removed, 

etc. 

FAcroRras 
Inspxctbd. 

Number 
owners 

at 
work. 

LABORtT    Number    or 

El(PIX>YBBB     IN     THE 

Ybar. 

Ndxbbr 

Once. 

More 
than 
once. 

COUNTY  AND  TOWN. 

t 

Office 
foroe. 

Shops. 

TotaL 

Schoharie  Countt — CorUin%ied. 

Middleburv 

14 
2 

12 
2 
6 

5 

40 
10 
10 

600 

28 

Kichmondville 

10 

Schoharie : 

7 

0 

ScHUYLBR  County 

4 

46 

18 

607 

Montour  Falls 

3 
1 

1 
8 

0 

1 
2 
6 

84 

202 

25 

100 

273 

2,574 

211 

Ode»a 

6 

1 

24 

Ri^arling, .    .  '.          .    .    

1 

102 

Watkins 

31 
84 

4 
27 

270 

Skneca  Oodnty 

• 

8 

2,560 

1 

Farmer 

2 

0 

6 

43 

6                    4 

00 

32 

1,607 

845 

6.805 

71 

Ovid 

4 
13 

4 

37 

11 

Seneca  Falls 

2' 
4 

21 

67 
13 

05 

1.654 

Waterloo 

27 
251 

4 

833 

Steubbn  County 

6,627 

Addison. . 

1 

2 

1 
2 
2 

17i 

1 

6 

267 

88 
168 

5 

188 

42 

15 

7 

2,615 

35 

65 

2,307 

8 

382 

60 

12 
35 
66 

14 

86 

802 

166 

222 

Atlanta 

2 
6 

4 

A  voca ' 

. 

68 

Bath 

24 

2 

15 
7 

' 

2 
60 

1 
11 

57 
2 
8 
3 

4 
3 
3 

4 
1 

158 

Campbell 

• 

5 

Canisteo 

2 

161 

Cohocton 

23 

Cold  Spring 

15 

Coopers  Plains 

■     • 

7 

Comins  (See  Table  IV) 

3 

1 

23 

44 

2,508 

Curtis 

35 

Hanxmondsport ,  t .  . 

3 

65 

Hornellsville  (See  Table  IV) : 

3 

7 

31 

2,202 

Kanona 

1 
1 

I 

3 

Painted  Post 

2 

1 

11 

376 

Perkinsville 

60 

Prattsbunc 

1 

1 

12 

Pulteney 

35 

Rheims. .--.... 

66 

Savona                

1 

14 

Urbana  

36 

18 

1 
<             26 

3 
2 

363 

Sullivan  County 

1 

5 

24 

165 

Liberty 

0 !               8 

5: I                6 

42 
25 
82 
17 

1,005 

42 

Livinffston  Manor 

2 

1 

1               2 

11 

22 

MontioeUo 

7 
3 

!                       0 

2 

84 

Roscoe 

4 
50 

17 

TiooA  County 

58' 

22 

801 

1 

LiCkckwood 

1               2 

1               1 
1               1 

!              1 
7 

*                                                    1 

2 
228 

602 

2 

1               7 

4 
0 

143 

Owego 

1             27i 

26 

400 

Report  op  Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection,  1904. 
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Schoharie-Tioga  Counties. 


or  Emplotbes  ai 

<  TxMB  OF  Inspection. 

Wexkly  Houbs  or  Labor. 

Obdbbb. 

Number 

In 

ofiBoe 

et€. 

Males 
under 

18 

years 

(shops). 

Fe- 
males 
(shops). 

CHXLDRBN — 

NUMBER  or  BUPLOTEE8  (XN  SHOPS) 
WHO  WORK — 

children 
without 
certifi- 
cate 

14-16 

years 
old. 

Under 
14. 

Illit- 
erate. 

51   hours 
or  less. 

52-57 
hours. 

58-63 
hours. 

Over 
63  hours. 

ordered 

dis- 
charged. 

1 
17 

1 

82 

5 

21 

19 

8 

574 

2 

4 

20 
9 
5 

43 

• 

1 
6 

5 

18 

2 

9 

2 
30 

202 

23 

100 

249 

1,571 

16 
7 

1 

1 
25 
56 

518 

2 

6 

6 
43 

5 
884 

4 
87 

20 
75 

84 

23 

8 

4 

1 

33 

2 

213 

270 

1.263 

1 

67 

9 

1,172 

323 

4.212 

2 

13 
22 

29 

9 

2 

35 

29 

175 

1 

67 

20 
9 

234 

14 
8 

96 

23 
20 

287 

879 
455 

2.006 

1 

13 

1 

93 

18 

1 

6 

30 

11 

I 

205 

4 

68 

120 

5 

149 

23 

15 

7 

1.291 

35 

65 

1,605 

3 

46 

69 

12 
35 
66 

14 

36 

339 

135 

4 

11 
1 
9 

16 

1 
2 

3 
14 

1 
1 

1 

12 

22 

1 

3 

33 
3 

2 

10 

*   2 

ii 

10 

1 
1 

2 
45 

I 

4 

44 

183 

184 

68 

175 

1,077 

5 

13 
892 

6 

7 

46 
2 
2 

29 

22 

15 

74 

578 

9 

11 

14 

4 
2 

319 

5 
2 

1 

6 

1 

* 

1 

4 

6 
73 

29 

3 

8 

1 

8 

5 

8 
17 

8 

11 

11 
9 

2 

1 

18 

7 

33 
13 

2 
9 

3 
3 
2 

1 

93 

2 

•   ••f**«« 

10 

1 

179 

10 

72 1 

17 
551 

28 

22 

24 

10 

61 

229 

3 

•   •  >   >                •  ' 

2 

1 
16 

4 
16 

'•••>«•       • 

ii 

3 
148 

. 

3 
41 

4 
181 

131 
243 

9 

*    *     91 

1 

351                 2 
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Table  in — Factories  Inspected  in  Each  County  and  Town — Continued. 


CJOUNTY  AND  TOWN. 


Closed, 

burned. 

removed, 

etc. 


Factories 
Inspected. 


Once. 


More 
than 
onoe. 


Number 
owners 

at 
work. 


Larobst    Numbbr    of 

ElfPLOTEES     IN     THE 

Year. 


Office 
force. 


Shops. 


Number 


Total. 


Txooa  Covvtt— Continued. 

Richford 

3 
3 
1 

13 

3 
2 

18 

175 

2 

5 

16 

247 

2,424 

5 

Spencer 

16 

Waveily 

1 

24 

74 

9 

94 

235 

Tompkins  Countt 

2  210 

Brookton 

3 
5 
2 

1 

4 

15 

118 

4 

3 
1 
2 
1 

1 
15 

2 
2 
1 

8 
20 

4 
15 

8 

387 

1,617 

108 

6 

2 

27 

85 

6 
131 

B 

DrydeB 

20 

Etna 

4 

Forest  Home 

15 

Freeville 

1 
1 
3 

1 

g 

Groton 

4 
83 

286 

Ithaca  (See  Table  IV) 

1 

58 

1.517 

Ludlowville 

108 

McLean 

2 

6 

MaUoryville 

2 

Newfield 

3 

1 

27 

Portland     

85 

Slaterville 

A 

Trumansbuis 

2 

1 

16 

9 

7 

127 

Varna 7. 

Ulster  CJountt 

148 

45 

82 

7,032 

6  119 

EUtft  Kingston 

8 

13 

5 

650 
258 
254 
521 

22 

10 

3,893 

121 

135 
106 
378 
488 
196 

3,771 

650 

Ellenville 

2 

7 

248 

Flatbush 

219 

2 

5 

513 

Highland 

2 

1 

% 

2 
6 
3 
12 
3 

86 

1 

21 

Kerhonkson 

10 

Kingston  (See  Table  IV) 

10 
1 

32 
3 

68 
1 

3.124 

Marlberough 

106 

Milton 

70 

Napanoch 

106 

Rosendale 

1 
9 
3 

4 

379 

Saugerties 

i 

2 

1 
1 

78- 

495 

WaUkill 

176 

13 

3.703 

1 

1 

2 

3 

65 

1 

8 

128 

2,633 

8 

39 
318 
637 

3,996 

8 

Chestertown 

i 

4 
54 

65 

Glens  Falls 

10 

3 

2.636 

Johnsburg 

3 

1          1 

ft 

8 

Luxeme 

1 

31 

i 

1 

9 

5 

318 

Warrensburg 

10 

11 
77 

637 

Wabhinoton  C^ounty.^. 

121 

153 

3  885 

Battenville 

1 

2 

23 

2 

5 

16 

260 

23 

63 

IS 

OsmHriHgft , . . 

12 

,.., 

11 

283 
25 

Center  Falls 



1 

1 

Easton I 

68 
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a^-. 

Tioga-WAshington  Counties. 

or  EMrLOTBXfl  at  Txmb  or  IMbpkction. 

Wbbklt  Houbs  or  Labor. 

Ordbbs. 

Number 

In 

office, 

etc. 

Males 
under 

18 

years 

(shops) 

Fe- 
males 
(shops) . 

CHILDREN. 

NUMBBR  or  BMPLOTBE8  (XN  SBOPB) 
WHO  WORK — 

children 
without 
certifi- 
cate 

14-16 

years 

old. 

Under 
14. 

DUt- 
erat«. 

51  hours 
or  less. 

52-57 
hours. 

58-63 
hours. 

- 

Over 
63  hours. 

ordered 

dis- 
charged. 

2 

14 

161 

1,473 

3 
2 

4 

95 

3 

9 

26 

93 

9 

13 
5 

28 
326 

1 
5 

17 
146 

44 
411 

•  1 

94 

2 

, 

8 

19 

4 

2 
3 
1 
1 

5 

7 
62 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

15 

3 

2 

313 

5 
280 
953 
108 

6 

2 

2 

25 

29 

4 

4 

7 

264 
2 

88 

4 

139 

1 

. 

2 

25 

60 

6 

3 

7 

52 

6 

58 

61 

7 

82 

229 

1,531 

173 

16 

56 

1.261 

4,568 

152 

170 

46 

70 
5 
2 
8 

8 

3 

95 

4 

1 
1 
20 
6 
6 

72 

io 

'*i;2i9 

45 

31 
6 

""174 
46 

1,933 

21 

18 

2 

7 

5 

1 
95 

4 

1 

1 

12 

2 

4 

30 

3 

650 
282 
219 
503 

21 

10 

1.786 

107 

70 

60 

374 

363 

173 

3,335 

20 

42 

90 

117 

11 
9 
8 

4 

10 
5 

94 
6 

1 

2 

12 

6 

7 

74 

10 

16 

3 

1 

8 

4 

10 

2 

4 

1 

68 
1 

1 

36 

1,214 

23 

4 

3 

14 

1 

i 

19 

1 

9 

3 

1 

4 

1 

46 

201 

12 

1 

1 

45 

1,488 

1 

6 

2 

2,445 

2 

ii 

8 

22 

74 

1,128 

5 

5 

39 

3 

3 

11 
8 

146 

63 
131 

3 

26 

18 

46 

7 

1 

3 

39 

3 

45 

80 
296 
556 

2,459 

20 
379 

1,078 

12 

5 

7 
125 

153 

35 

1 

20 

10 

2 

16 

23 
63 

1 

135 

9 

251 

6 
3 
3 

2 

5 

•  «•••••• 
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New  Yoee  Statb  Department  or  Labor. 


Table  III — Factories  Inspected  in 

Each  County  and  Town — Continued. 

Closed, 

burned. 

removed. 

etc. 

Factories 
Inspected. 

> 

Largest    Number    op 
Emplotbbs    in    the 
Year. 

NUMBEn 

Onoe. 

More 
than 
once. 

Number 

COUNTY  AND  TOWN. 

owners 

at 
work. 

OflBoe 
force. 

Shops. 

Total. 

Wasbinoton  Countt — Conlwued. 

Fort  Edward 

4 

1 

1 

17 

14 

10 
2 
7 

16 

0 

2 

54 

645' 

40. 

120 

470 

160 

200 

1,281 

44 
115 
541 

2.248 

* 

630 

F"rt  MillfT 

1 
17 
14 

7 
8 

42 

Qranvillif 

2 
2 

1 

13 
0 

1 

8 

12 

2 

120 

Qreenwich.. 

412 

Middle  Fftllf 

160 

Salem 

211 

Sandy  Hill 

1 

24' 

1.236 

Shxishan ,  . 

2 

1 
15 

118 

44 

Thomauon..  1 ,                      .......    . 

4 
17 

47 

104 

Whitehall 

7 

50 

528 

• 

11 

1.680 

Clyde 

2 
3 

12 

5 

12 

3 

1 

SO 

85 

Lyons 

28 

4 

5               550 
2                  100 

206 

Macedon 

161 

Marion 

1 

1 

6 
27 

174 
7il7 

05 

Newark 

12 

10 

565 

Ontario 

1 22 

2                   10                 228 

22 

Palmyra 

14 

11 
5 

8 

362 

16 

244 

Sodus 

2 

1 
1 

20 

5 
5 

46 

46 

Williamson 

1 

01 

02 

Wolcott 

5 
165 

02 
13.213 

74 

1 

'               412 

12,400 

Ardsley 

1 
1 

4 
185 

4 

Buchanan 

5 

178 

BronxviUe 

2 

1 

3 

0                    14A 

106 

Chappa<)ua 

46 

41 

8 

46 

1                154 

50 

46 

Chaunoey 

1 
2 

4 
1 

5 

1 
5 

1 

' 1 

41 

Cr»ton  i^am 

1 

1 

2,     

a 

Croton-on-Hudion 

3 

t 

37 

Croton  Point 

1 

164 

Dobbs  Ferry 

3 

1 

2 

50 

Georges  Inland 

68 
1,065 

68 

HsLStinffSx .........      ............ 

1 

1               2 

1 

1 

1               1 

24 

!           013 

Hawthorne 

1 

t 

1 
4i 

1.    .      . 

1                   24 

335 

3 

141 

30 

25 
083 

244 

Larchmont 

1 

13 

1 

7 
46 
28 
11 

33 

40 

5 

18 

17 

5 

1 

1               "  1                — 

!        1 

i               3 

Mamaroneok 

"          '6                   6 

105 

Montrose 

30 

Mount  Kisco 

1 

i 

8 

1 

2 

4 

1 

1 

1 

20 

Mount  Vernon  (See  Table  IV) 

18 

34 

3 

14 
7 

37 

064 

New  Rochelle  (See  Table  IV) ..'!... 
North  Tarrytown 

7 

60;               734 
28i                431! 

785 
308 

Ossininff 

4 
4 

13 
40 

474 

2,171 

27 

1,205 

102 
842 

381 

Peekskfll 

1.050 

Pleaaantville 

1                  ' 

27 

Port  Chester 

•   •••*••■ 

5.                  40 

1,130 

Tarrytown 

7 
4 
1 

4 
15 

158 

357 

Valhalla    

Rbi*ort  of  Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection,  1904. 
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Washington-Westchester  Counties. 


OP  Emplaybeb  at  Time  op  Ixapcction. 

Wbeklt  IlouKs  OP  Labor. 

OBDBRa. 

Number 

In 

office, 

etc. 

Malm 
under 

IS 
years 

(Bhops). 

Fe- 
males 
(shops) 

eHTLDRBN — 

NUMBEB  OF  EUPLOTEES  (iN  SHOPS) 
WHO  WORK — 

children 
without 
certifi- 
cate 

14-16 

yean 

old. 

Under 
14. 

Illit- 
erate. 

51   houn 
or  lees. 

\     52-57 
houni. 

58-63 
hours. 

Over 
63  hours. 

ordered 

dis- 
charged. 

10 

2 

58 

a 

11 

5e 

;          42 

t            510 
40 

1           a 
1 

112 
1 

260 

ioo 

46 

>             24 

1               4 

2a 

15 

9 
11 
24 

1 

5 

18 

95 

\ 

2 

t    •••••••>• 

7 

3 

4 

1 
18 
10 

43 
243 

23 
170 
171 

30 

a 

4 

1 
2 
8 

e 

1 

1              22 

7 

82 
387 

48 
20S 
900 

44 

8 

16 

8 

Q 

2 



2 

54 

1 

2 

20 

2 

4 

17 

6 
76 

205 
471 

14 
87 

11 

3 

4 

495 
1.513 

47 

.     4 

31 

16 

1 

2 
10 

1           23 
36 

3 

7 

4 

18:              62 

20 

26 

1.176 

8 

26 

3 

7 

23 

4 
8 

4 
6 
6 

520 

8 

5 
2 

1 

15 

22 

234 

159 

95 

506 

22 

224 

46 
91 

74 

4.809 

6 

6 
50 

28 
276 

11 
56 

2 

•l 

2 

19 

11 

3 

8 

19 

1 

15 

13 
62 
18 

2,188 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

1 

247 

8 

1 

233 

i 

409 

5 

906 

5.100 

42 

4 

a 

2 
6 
2 

1 

4 

4 

2 

2 
2 

175 
22 
46 

41 

2 

14 

154 

4 



4 
2 

1 

5 

2 

10 

1 

7 
1 
8 

8 

76 

1 

1 

1 

1 

23 

2 

4 

1 

1 

] 

1 

1 

1 

2 

4 

40 

68 

674 

24 

15 

63 

13 

44 

171 

34 

7 

8 

126 

76 

3 

79 

7 

6 

2 

11 

1 

10 
58 
28 
11 

41 
53 

6 

5 
3 

4 
1 

t 

3 

10 
30 

6 
365 
397 
342 

299 

911 

7 

486 

10 
338 

3 
1 

1 

1 

3 

431 

210 

8 

17 

65 

9 

11 

13 

8 

127 

87 

20 

35 
925 

11 
578 

114 

3 

4 
22 

17 
18 

37 
69 
28 

13 
40 

14 

4 

10 

3 
65 

146 

131 

5 

107 
463 

20 
3 

1 

2 
35 

8 

1 

1 
2 

11 

49 

4 
15 

40 

3 
9 

462 

66 
144 

25 
8 

6 

17 
4 

22 

45 
6 

1 

I 

3 

1 
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Now  York  State  Dbpartmbnt  of  Labor. 


Table  III — Factories  Inspected  in  Each  County  and  Town — Concluded. 


COUNTY  AND  TOWN. 


Closed, 

burned. 

removed. 

etc. 

Factoribh 
Inspbctbd. 

Number 
owners 

at 
work. 

Once. 

More 
than 
once. 

Largest  Number  or 
euplotbbs  in  trr 
Ybar. 


Office 
force. 


Shops. 


NuifBRB 


Total. 


WnTGBEBTXB  CouNTT — Coftfimisd. 

Verplaneks 

Whit«  Plains 

Yonkers  (See  Table  IV) 


Yatbs  Coumtt. 


Branchport 

Dresden 

Dundee 

Fentons  Landing. 


Mays  Mill. 

Italy 

Penn  Yan. 


10 


11 


5 
17 
85 


75 


3 

3 

10 

1 

1 

1 

56 


9 
39 


32 


1 
2 

4 


1 
14 


77 
21 


21 


280 

134 

8.803 


907 


36 
61 
91 
10 

3 

20 

696 


280 

129 

3,830 


811 


36 
41 
76 
10 

3 

20 

625 


Bbpobt  of  Bubbau  of  Factoey  Inspection,  1904.  III.75 

Westchester  axid  Tates  Counties. 


or  Emplotbbb  at  Txmb  of  Inspection. 


In 

office, 

etc. 


Males 
under 

18 

years 

(shops) 


Fe- 
males 

(shops), 


CRXIJ>REN. 


14-16 

years 
old. 


Undw 
14. 


IlUt- 
erato. 


Wkbklt  Houbs  of  Labor. 


NUUBBR  OF  EUPLOTEB8  (iN   SHOPS) 
WHO  WORK — 


51   hours 
or  less. 


62-57 
hours. 


58-63 
hours. 


Over 
63  hours. 


Oboebs. 


-•-r 


Number 
ohildren 
without 
certifi- 
cate 
ordered 

dis- 
charged. 


13 

3 

35 

210 

29 

663 

99 

70 

12 

2,162 

676 

38 

869 

7 

6 

43 

135 

138 

■*"69i 
.  205 

2 
117 

60 
69 

8 

2 

77 
21 

1 

6 

15 
6 
4 

36 
41 
71 
10 

3 

20 

495 

2 

6 

8 

4 
19 

1 

2 

3 

101 

3 

• 

12 
168 

21 

8 

96 
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Nbw  Yore  State  Departmbnt  or  Labob. 

RECAPrrULATIOll  OF  TABLE  IV~STATISTIC8 


cixy. 


EsUblkh-    \ 

mento  closed, 

burned. 

removed, 

etc. 


FACTORiat  Inspxctsd. 


Once. 


Albany 
Amsterdam 
Auburn 
Bingham  ton 
Bunalo 

Cohoee 

Coming 

Cortland 

I>unkirk 

Elmlra 

Fulton 

Geneva 

Qloversville 

Homellsville 

Hudson 

Ithaca 
Jamestown 
Johnstown 
Kinsston 
little  Falls 

Lockport 
Middletown 
Mount  Vernon 
Newburgh 
New  Rochelle 

New  York 
Niagara  Falls 
North  Tonawanda 
Ogdensburg 
Oil 


688 
103 
105 
147 
1.670 

122 
60 
49 
46 

120 

87 


More 
than 
once. 


13 
1 


2 
88 


8 


Total 
number. 


Number  of 
owners 

at 
work. 


601 
104 
105 
149 
1.608 

122 
61 
49 
46 

137 

37 


409 

62 

6 

141 

979 

22' 

23' 

3 

47 

123 

15 


Laboist 


Office 
force. 


411 
106 
213 
243 
2.344 

120 
44 

28 
118 
293 

37 


Oneida. 
Oswego 
PlattsDurg. . . 
Poughkeepsie 
Rensselaer 

Rochester 

Rome 

Schenectady 

Syracuse 

Tonawanda 

Troy 
Utica 

Watertown 
Watervliet 
Yonkers. . . 


171 
67 
53 

118 

125 

14 

82 

61 

99 
36 
46 
61 
28 

21.878 
35 
37 
68 
14 


3 


1 
1 
8 

957 


171 
60 
53 

119 

127 

14 

82 

61 

09 
36 
47 
62 
36 

22,835 
35 
37 
68 
14 


51 

7 

28 

58 

177 

1 

32 

16 

61 
19 
18 
27 
34 

14,399! 

9 

2 

50 


49 
31 
51 

83 
242 

4 
68 
56 

50 
49 
37 
98 
69 

28.673 

104 

113 

43 

10 


107; 


107 


102 
24 

1.281 

91 

144 

372 

15j 

427 

245, 

3ll 

27 

85 


102 
24 


85l 


53 
8 


1 
10 


428 

255 

31 

27 

87 


51 


35 
14' 


1,366 

801 

91 

34 

197 

161 

380 

295 

15 

i« ••..• 

187 

116 

9 

11 

39, 


70 


113 
10 

1,576 

74 

1,666 

838 

9 

387 

268 

74 

44 

77 
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OF  FACTORIES  mSPBCTBD:  BT  CITIBS. 


NUMBBR  OP  Em ]>XX>YBBS 
XH  THB  YbAB. 

NUMBEB  or  WOBKBBA  EMPLOYED  IN 

Ordeba. 

Shop 
force. 

Total. 

SxdaII  shops 

(under  20 
employees). 

MidcUe  used 

shops 

(20-199). 

Larace  shops 
(200  or  over). 

Total. 

Total 
number 
issued. 

EsUblish- 
ments  noti- 
fied. 

13,782 
7.708 
7,933 
6.585 

54.245 

7.882 
2.615 
2.444 
3.979 
6.310 

2,367 

14.193 
7.814 
8.146 
6.828 

56.589 

8.011 
2.659 
2.472 
4.097 
6,603 

2,404 

2.014 
419 
384 
707 

6.319 

349 
230 
206 
196 
526 

141 

4,912 
1,553 
1.513 
3.678 
21,265 

2,055 
763 
696 
313 

2.172 

460 

5.000 
5.560 
4.973 
1.876 
18.033 

5.024 
1,561 
1,368 
2.394 
2.455 

1.420 

11.926 
7.532 
6,870 
6.261 

45,617 

7.428 
2,554 
2.170 
2.903 
5.153 

2.021 

303 
317 
134 
255 
1,844 

108 
45 
70 
69 

202 

97 

212 
76 
52 
98 

884 

58 
25 
33 
30 
94 

37 

5,766 
2,397 
1,811 

1.617 

5.903 

488 

5.815 
2.428 
1,862 

1,700 
6,145 
492 
3,961 
2.938 

2.484 
1,580 
1.020 
3,687 
803 

597,619 

1,600 

2.676 

1,310 

661 

74i                3,218 
174                    882 
147!                   496 

539                    679 

549                1.818 

95                    .^14 

1.607 
1.207 
1.039 

216 
2.882 

5.466 
2,263 
1.682 

1.434 
5.249 
409 
3.056 
2,707 

2.046 
1.466 

927 
3.273 

716 

478.735 

1.496 

2,228 

1.023 

553 

56 
46 
89 

62 

267 

7 

94 

19 

86 
10 
58 
26 
28 

36.598 

45 

23 

177 

15 

34 
21 
39 

35 

104 

5 

3.893 
2,882 

2.434 
1.531 

983 
3.589 

734 

568.946 
1,496 
2.563 
1.267 

367 
247 

391 
164 
126 
224 
185 

101,383 
152 
105 
321 

1,467 
838 

1.164 
478 
601 

1.220 
232 

244.420 

401 

1,025 

702 

i,232 

1.622 

491 
824 
200 
1.829 
299 

132.932 

943 

•      1,098 

52 
10 

46 
7 
27 
18 
12 

15.440 
27 
19 
60 

'642 

58                    495 

1 

9 

4.208 

4.278 

300 

1.173 

2,312 

8.785 

211 

105 

4.570 
740 

41.703 

3,796 

18.141 

15.648 

612 

23,946 

11,479 

2,604 

1.198 

3.803 

4.683 
750 

43.278 

3.870 

19,797 

16.486 

621 

24,333 

11,747 

2,678 

1,242 

3,880 

416 
69 

6,140 
383 
738 

1,576 
55 

1,322 

1.049 

65 

83 

291 

154 

18.604 

1,484 

1.048 

7,225 

289 

4,060 

2,905 

679 

325 

691 

i.676 
505 

12,732 
1.632 

12,175 

6.785 

242 

14.713 

6.759 

1.154 

763 

2.771 

*  3,705 
728 

37.476 

3,499 

13,961 

14,586 

586 

20.095 

10,713 

1,898 

1,171 

3.753 

97 
42 

1.921 

47 

313 

796 

25 

656 

184 

41 

17 

135 

42 
23 

917 
16 
82 

279 
12 

319 
85 
26 
13 
59 
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New  York  State  Dbpartmbnt  op  Labor. 


Recapitulation  of  Table  IV — Continued. 


CITY. 


Albany 

Amsterdam. , 

Auburn 

Bingham  ton. 
Buffalo 


Gohoes. . 

Cioming., 

Cortland, 

Dunkirk. 

Elmira.. 


Fulton 

Geneva 

Glovenrville. . 
Homelkville. 
Hudson 


SVUBMR'^&W  ElfFLOr 


ALL  cLAsase. 


Total 
number. 


Office. 


12,383 
7.638 
7,083 
6.604 

47,948 

7.W7 
2,508 
2,198 
3,021 
6,416 

2.068 


407 
106 
213 
243 
2,331 

129 

44 

28 

118 

263 

37 


Shops. 


11,926 
7,632 
6.870 
6,261 

46.617 

7.428 
2,664 
2,170 
2,903 
6,163 

2,021 


Males 

under 

18  y< 

(8.). 


236 
266 
296 
104 
1,871 

362 

183 

66 

84 

114 

74 


Femal< 
(8.). 


3.666 
3,834 
1,947 
2.398 
8,126 

3.302 
184 
164 
123 

1,636 

687 


BOTB. 


O. 


3 


6 


8. 


54 

82 
111 

34 
499 

117 
68 

9 

9 

90 

13 


Ithaca 

Jamestown. 
Johnstown. 
Kingston. . . 
Little  Falls. 


Lookport 

Middietown 

Mount  Vernon. 

Newburgh 

New  Roohelle. 


New  York 

Niagara  Falls 

North  Tonawanda. 

Ogdensbuig 

Glean 


Oneida 

Oswego 

Plattsburg. . . . 
Poughkeepsie. 
Rennelaer. . . . 


6.616 
2.292 
1,733 

1,617 
6,491 
413 
8,124 
2,763 

2.096 
1.616 

964 
3,371 

786 

607,003 

1.600 

2,341 

1,066 

672 


49 
29 

61 

83 
242 

4 
68 
66 

60 
49 
37 
98 
69 

28,268 

104 

113 

43 

19 


6.466 
2.263 
1.682 

1.434 
6,249 
409 
3,066 
2,707 

2,046 
1.466 

927 
3,273 

716 

478.736 

1.496 

2.228 

1,023 

653 


69 
22 
64 

4 
260 

7 
96 
28 

67 
37 
14 
83 

4 

9,435 

48 

220 

62 

100 


1.681 
892 
639 

264 
1,016 

167 
1,219 
1.132 

872 
238 
146 
1.286 
131 

80.469 
209 
193 
336 


216 


54 

7 
84 

3 
170 

7 
38 
20 

15 
6 
5 

34 
1 

2,844 
14 
23 
23 

41 


Roohe.<iter. . . 

Rome 

Schenectady. 
Syracuse. ... 
Tonawanda. . 


Troy 

Utica 

Watertown. 
Watervliet. 
Yonkers. . . , 


3.866 


70 


3,786 


162 


1,073 


3.818 
738 

39.046 

3,673 

16.616 

16.423 

696 

20.482 

10,980 

1,972 

1.216 

3.830 


•'  A- 


113 
10 

1,669 

74 

1.666 

837 

9 

387 
267 

74 

44 

'       77 


3.706 
728 

37,476 

3,499 

13,961 

14,686 

686 

20.096 

10.713 

1.898 

1,171 

3.763 


126 
13 

1.170 

30 

102 

461 

17 

284 

341 
11 
74 
36 


1.169 
97 

12.192 

621 

1.069 

3.223 

11.139 

4.641 

60 

316 

691 


47 


8 


12 
3 


32 
3 

467 
12 
89 

212 
3 

109 

166 

1 

29 

68 
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Factories  Inspected  in  Cities . 


AT  TncB 

OF  IXffBPBCnON.f 

Wkxklt  Hours  or  Labor. 

CBILDRKN. 

NO.    XMPLOTKBS    (iN   SHOPS)    WHO 
WORK — 

OIBLS. 

Total 
14-16 
yean. 

TTNDSR  14. 

XLLITBRATS. 

Without 

certificate. 

ordered 

diB- 
charged. 

51  hours 
or  lens. 

5^57 
hours. 

58-63 
hours. 

Over 
63hr8. 

0. 

S. 

0. 

S. 

0. 

8. 

60 

129 

46 

43 

257 

90 

117 
212 
157 
77 
762 

207 
68 

32 
10 
13 
13 
281 

18 
5 
6 

828 
34 
57 

639 
2.289 

72 

5,365 

373 

1.189 

1,963 

14.152 

RA1 

5,727 
7.079 
5.606 
3.592 
28.538 

6.784 
1.291 
2.111 
2,774 
2,923 

1,829 

A 

1 

46 

6 

2 

12 

18 

2 

1 

67 
638 

2 



11 

175.       1,077 

22t             32 

•22'           lOfl 

11 

9 
15 



3 

1 

5 
1 

43 

16 

1 

73 
29 

1 



1 

9 
7 

200 
44 

1.541 
34 

489 
114 

39 

8 

29 

1 
178 

3 
57 
38 

13 

93' 

1 

9 
9 

si' qAa 

5.165 
1   An.<; 

12 

15 
63 

74 
22 

139 
40 

578 

6 
6 

29 
9 

2 

471         1   ift3 

4 
349 

1 
7 

313 
2   108 

953 
9  009 

i 

10 

]             Ai\a 

95 

58 

28 

6 

20 

51 

3 

6,791 
15 
37 
44 

41 

1 

23 

36 
9 

74 
17 

431 
54 

210 

50,208 

6 

51 

31 

239 

1.214 
144 

314 
267 
365 
2,274 
397 

272,497 

484 

62 

185 

1.786 
2.516 

1,561 

1.172 

127 

921 

87 

150.987 

972 

1.802 

77A 

20 
38 

97 
10 
4 
24 
22 

5,043 

34 

313 

31 

18 

15 

17 

2 

8,707 

1 
14 
21 

1 
6 

8 
3 

24 

8 

69 

2 

101 

2,178 

1 

3 

24 

4 

•   «   ■ 

5 

00                   *>OA 

^tst^ 

59 

106 

•   ••••■ 

1 

16 

43 

1,121 

2.523 

98 

•   «*■•> 

47 

1 

476 

43 

5 

141 

79 

4 

945 
55 
56 

356 
3 

271 
450 

1 

6 
2 

264 

3 

3 

72 

1 

48 
77 

1 

170 
5 

1.199 

77 
503 
460 

4 

603 

261 

13 

2 

1.828 
162 

21,150 

132 

10,311 

3.487 

51 

8.890 
796 

29 

^1 

1.685 
540 

14.947 
3.276 
3,009 

10.479 
381 

10.497 
9,619 
1,866 
1.123 

9     1  A<> 

22 
21 

180 
14 
138 
160 
150 

105 
37 

19 

1 

5 

i 

'  ■  *    '1 

::::::!       5 
1 

3 

1 

159 
283 

t 
::::::i       ? 

1 

1 

1 
45 

16 
49 

1 

6 

869 

117 

1 

6 

fig'                 AK9 

1 

fThe  abbreviations  "O."  aod  "S. "  signify  office  and  workshop  employees,  respectively. 
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VSO 


TABLE  IV— STATISnCS  OF  FACTOSIES 


Industry 
I  number. 


IGITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


Qoaed. 

bumedf. 

removea, 

ete.. 


1-b 

4-a 

4-b 

5-ft-b.,. 

1-a 

1-e 

2-« 

3-c 

3-d 

8-i 

3-in-n. . 

3-0 

8-r 

3-t 

3hi 

d"V..  ,  •  • 

4 

5 

7 

8 

9 

1 

2 

6-a-c. . . 

6h> 

6-7 

2....... 

3-b 

3-d 

4....... 

1..... .. 

2 

4-6 

1 

2 


'ALBANY. 

L  Stonb  and  Clat  Products. 

Cut  stone. 

Building  brick 

Fire  brick,  etc 

Building  glass  and  mirrors 


Total. 


II.   MVTALS,  HaCHIKEBT  AND 
APPABATUB. 

Silverware 

Jewelry 

Copper  and  brass  work 

Architectural  and  structural  iron. . . 


Car  wheels*  etc. 

Hardware 

Cutlery 

Tools 


Wire  goods 

Sheet-metal  work 

Stoves  and  trimmings. 
Boilers  and  engioen. . . 


Machinery 

Foundry  work 

Railway  repair  shops. . 
Carriages,  wagons,  etc. 


Apicultural  implements. 

Pianos  and  organs 

Gas  meters  and  other  appliances. 


ToUl. 


III.  Wood  Manvfacturks. 

Lumber  and  house  trim 

Boxes  and  barrels 

Furniture  and  upholstery 

Cabinet  work 

Wooden  patterns,  novelties,  etc. . . 


Total. 


IV.  Leathbr  and  Rubber  Qoods. 

Brushes,  hair  gooiLi,  etc 

Harness  and  saddlery , 

Shoes , 

Rubber  goods. 


Total. 


V.   ChEMTC^ALS,  OlliS  AND  EXPLOSIVRS. 

Chemicals , 

Colore, 'adhesives,'  etc 

Soap,  oil.  wax.  etc 


Total. 


VI.  Paper  and  Pulp. 

Rags  and  paper  stock 

Paper  and  cardboard 


Total. 


FACIOBIBa 
lMBPBC?rED. 


Once. 


2 


More 
than 
enoe. 


0 


3 
2 
6 
4 

2 
3 
2 

4 

2 
2 

4 
2 

7 
5 

4 
18 

1 
2 
3 


10        76 


11 

6 

10 

4 
6 


37 


9 


2 
2 

4; 


No. 
owners 

at 
work. 


LABOBtBT   Number 

OF  ElCPLOTEEa  IN 

the  Ybab. 


Office 
force. 


21 


52 


16 


6 


6 


3 


6 

4 
80 


7 

61 

3 

5 

"4 


119 


16 


11 
'4 


15 


14 
14 


Shops. 


Numb] 


24 

102 

96 

9 


280 


6 

7 

94 

207 

48 
29 

4 
34 

52 
186 
728 

78 

45 

239 

1.830 

184 

95 

36 

244 


4,146 


181 

68 

80 

114 

106 


649 


7 

8 

60 

4 


Total. 


79- 


222 
'83 


255 


50 
194 

244 


15 

97 

96 

9 


219 


8 

8 

68 

212 

42 
23 

4 
27 

67 
106 
727 

32 

44 

166 

1,881 

137 

66 

86 

246 

8,882 


177 
62 
77 
50 
92 


458 


7 

6 

59 

? 


74 


172 
37 


209 


27 
208 

285 
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nrSPECTED:  BY   CITIES  AND  INDUSTRIES. 


or  Ei(nx>TBB8  at 

Tims  of  ImPEcrnoN. 

Wbbklt  Houbs  of  Labor. 

Obdbbb. 

Number 

In 

office 

etc. 

Males 
under 

18 

yearg 

(shopa). 

Fe- 
males 
(ahoKM). 

CHILDRBN — 

MUMBBR  OF  BUPLOT^BS  (iN  SHOPS) 
WHO  WORK — 

children 
without 
certifi- 
cate 

14-16 

years 
old. 

Under 
14. 

1 

1 

Illit-     51    hours 
erate.  •  or  less. 

52-57 
hours. 

58-63 
hours. 

Over 
63  hours. 

ordered 

dis- 
chnri?©'.'.. 

6 

• 

9 
2 

1 
2 
1 

2 

8 

2 

95 
95 

2 

3 

9 

3 

10 

^^^^^ 

2 

6 

20 

8 

2 

42 

201 

2 

190 

^^^■^^^ 

4 
2 

2 

' 

i 

1 

5 

24 

5 

40 
21 

4 
27 

52 

86 

691 

80 

28 
2 

71 
8 

61 

80 

5 

2 

3 

5 

\ 

1 

1 
3 

2 

2 

2 
2 

4 

5 

2 

4 

22 

6 
45 

2 

4 
6 

1 

4 

•  ••••••• 

15 

6 

2 

16 

156 

1,759 

126 

2 

30 

■  •••••  • 

•  •««••■• 

3 
2 
5 

4 

7 

2 



51 

3 

5 

•  ••••••• 

1 
3 

5 

237 

4 

1 

119 

34 

52 

13 

21 

2,552        1,190 

38 

5 

4 
5 
1 
2 

8 



8 

13 
6 

2 

7 

2 
15 
11 

1 
5 

18 

19 

2 

9 

23 

63 

132 
59 
62 
27 
25 

1 

1 

4 

3 

3 

4 

15 

16 

28 

43 

6 

21 

116 

305 



17 

5 

3 

1^ 

7 

5 

55 

1 
1 

4 

4 
1 

26 

1 

1 

1 

2 

5 

5 

29 

2 

2,             67 

2 

■  ■ 

11 

9 

32 

4 

15 

146 

8 

1 



4 

4 

1 

4 

33 

2 

15 

13 

33 

8 

15 

179 

27 
54 

10 

1 

20 
76 

14 

20 

140 

■ 

2 

14 

20 

96 

140 

81 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^  J 

2 

ssssssr 

sBssrsssB 

s^^sssr 

1 
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Table  IV — ^Factories  Inspected  in  Each  City:  By  Industries — Continued. 


Industry 
number. 


CITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


aoMd, 

burned. 

removea, 

etc. 


Factories 
Imbpectbo. 


Once. 


More 
than 
once. 


No. 
owners 

ftt 
work. 


Largcst   Number 

or  ElCPLOTBES  Ui 

TBB  Year. 


Office 
force. 


Shopfi. 


Number 


TotaL 


2-A-b. . . 

3-» 

3-b 


2-b... 
2-C-3. 
4 


ALBANY— Continued. 

VII.   PRXlfTlNG   AND   PaPBR  GoODS. 

Paper  boxes  and  baipi 

Pnntinjc  and  publishing 

CuttinK  and  ruling  paper 


1-a. 
1-b. 
2-a. 
8... 


4-a. 
6... 
6-a. 
O-b. 


1-a. . . . 
1-b-d.. 
2-a. . . . 
2-b.. . . 


Total. 


VIII.  Textiles. 

Felt  goods 

Shoddy,  waste,  etc 

Knit  goods 


Total. 


IX.    Clothing,  Millinery,  Laundrt, 

Etc. 

Men's  and  boy's  clothing 

Women's  clothing 

Shirts,  collars,  etc 

Men's  cufM 


Millinery 

Carpet  sewing,  awnings,  etc. 

lAundriee 

Cleaning  and  dyeing 


Total. 


3-b. 

3-d. 
4... 


5-c. 
6-e. 
6-f. 


2... 
4^. 


X.  Foon,  Tobacco  and  Liquors. 

If  lour  and  feed 

Coffee  roasting,  yeast,  etc 

Provisions 

Dairy  products 


Crackers 

Bakeries 

Confectionery 

Cigars  and  tobacco. 


Carbonated  beverages. 

Malt  liquors 

Distilled  liquors 


Total 

XI.  Light  and  Power. 


Gas 

Light,  power  and  heat. 


Total. 


XII.  Building. 


7 Roofing 


Carpentry 

Roofing 

Plumbmg,  etc. 

ToUl 


XIII.  Warehousing. 
Cold  storage 


Total — Albany. 


18 
1 
3 


31 


2! 

7 


3 


74 


5 

41 

2 


48! 


2 

3! 


81 

20 

10 

3 

10 

5 

26 

18 


182 


3 
7 
3 
1 

2 
71 
27 
60 

8 

13 

1 


20      186 


8 


13 


588 


13 


1 

27 

1 


29 


66 

12 

2 

4 

0 

1 

26 

18 


138 


64 
16 
48 

6 

4 


154 


t. 


400 


3 

84 


87 


14 


7 

0 

20 


1 

11 

2 


50 


1 
10 


8 

4 
6 
8 

1 

30 

6 


86 


411 


154 

1,840 

6 


2,000 


143 

73 

563 


770 


343 

443 

1,727 

32 

180 
22 

306 
32 


3.184 


29 

69 

34 

0 

87 
203 
285 
543 

39 

352 

12 


1,662 


25 

117 


142 


451 
13 
37 


126 
1,620 

4 


1,750 


148 

52 

543 


743 


303 

297 

1,504 

18 

139 
21 

356 
21 


2.659 


25 
75 
14 
12 

95 
203 
159 
492 

40 

377 

18 


1,510 


27 
99 


126 


419 
12 
26 


501 

457 

11 

11 

13,782 

12,333 

Rfport  op  Rdrhaii  op  Factory  Inspection,  1904. 
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.. 

Albany. 

OF    E\fPLOTEEa    AT   TiME    01»    InBPBCTIOK. 

Werklt  Hours  of  Labor. 

• 

Orders. 

Number 

In 

office, 

etc. 

Malen 
under 

18 

years 

(shops). 

Fe- 
males 
(shops). 

CHILORKN — 

NUICBBS  OF  EMPLOYEES  (iN  SROPS) 
WHO  WORK — 

children 
without 
certifi- 
cate 

14-16 

years 

old. 

Under 
14. 

Illit- 
erate. 

51   houn 
or  lees. 

\     52-57 
hours. 

68-63 
hours. 

Over 
63  hours. 

ordered 

die- 
charged. 

1 

7 
59 

86 
608 

1 

1 
10 

28 

1.537 

2 

97 

3 
28 

83 

3 

2 



84 

66 

595 

11 

1,567 

99 

31 

3 

.,,,,,, 

5 

9 

52 

9 

436 

•^^"^"^  ~" 

143 

47 

500 

1 
2 
3 

5 

••■■••• 

4 

8 

39 

14 

9 

497 

8 

39 

690 

6 



7 

3 

ie 

115 

235 

1,259 

•     9 

132 

10 

276 

2 

1 

4 

69 

172 

292 

219 

1,312 

18 

129 
17 

248 
17 

• 

30 

13 

5 

•   ••«■••■ 

1 

9 

20 

32 

1 

1 

t 

1 

9 

3 

95 

2 

5 

2 

30 

10 

1 

3 

•    •    •    •    •    a 

11 

9 

5 

2 

2 

60 

22 

2.038 

43 

3 

352 

2,252 

2 

95 

7 

* 

1 

24 

33 

14 

8 

87 
196 
131 

13 

39 
76 
12 

10 

2 

13 

8 

24 

3 

1 

9 

5 
11 

1 

• 

1 

2 

1 

8 

29 

19 

59 

162 

4 

8 

15 

5 

3 

23 

176 

48 
21 
13 

7 
3 
1 

8 

5 

5 

8 

296 

2 

1 

30 

46 

216 

6 

85 

29 

282 

24 

349 

443 

633 

95 

11 

^ 

2 

23 

7 

2 
2 

2 
2 

18 

72 

2 

18 

72 

30 

4 

4 

' 

*- 

384 

3 

23 

35 
9 
3 

2 
1 

1 

/• 

410 

47 

4 



11 



* 

* 

407 

236 

3.665 

117 

828 

5.365 

5.727 

6 

303 

32 

sa-asssBB 

sssassB 
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Table  IV — ^Factories  Inspected  in  Each  City:  By  Industries — Continued. 


• 
.      CITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 

aosed. 

burned. 

removed. 

etc. 

FACTORiiea 
iNBPEcrrD. 

No. 
owners 

at 
work. 

LAROBflrr     NUMBBS 

OF  Emplotsks  in 
THE  Year. 

NUMBBB 

Industry 
number. 

Once. 

More 
than 
once. 

Office 
force. 

Shops. 

Total. 

I 

AMSTERDAM. 

Stone 

1 
2 
4 
6 

1 
2 
3 

7 

2 

4 
1 
2 

3 
5 

1 

t 
\ 

1 

6 

1 

5 

4 

4 

2 

2 
14 

1 

3 

235 

36 

169 

8 
13 
24 
67 

133 

498 

110 

32 

81 

46 

403 

3.151 

31 
2.402 

IS 

40 
19 

4 
21 

39 

30 

9 

47 

3 

lI-3-e 

St<eel  products 

241 

3-n-p. . . 
3-t-u. . . 

Wire,  tin  and  fancy  metal  goods 

Maclunery  and  bouers 

1 

i 

2 
5 

35 
135 

4 

Railway  repair  shops 

12 

5 

Vehicles 

:::::      fi 

13 

10 

Electrical  si>paratus 

28 

III-1-2 

Boxes  and  nouse  trim 

3 

64 

4 

Brnoms. .....  t . . . , ,    . 

3 

131 

IV-5-a 

Pearl  buttons 

490 

V 

Chevnicals  and  oils  ....    , . 

100 

VI 

Paper  stock  and  papor 

::::;  :::::j 

7, 

1 

8 

24 

•     1 
24 

1 

38 

VIl-2-» 

Paper  boxes 

1 

.    ■    .    .    a 

1 
4 

79 

3-a 

Printing 

46 

VIII-1 

Silk  goods 

411 

2-ft 

Cari>ets  and  rugs 

3 

3.175 

2-b-c. . . 

Felts,  shoddy  and  woolen  cloth 

Knit  goods 

2 

1 

32 

4 

6        13 

« 

1 
4 

2.381 

IX-l-» 

M^n's  clothing, ...,,...    , . , 

6 
2 

6 

16 

4-a 

Millinery. 

1 
1 

9 

6 

Laundries  and  dyeing 

8 

1 

i 

2 

39 

X-2-a 

M«fct  drcwring . ,  T . . .  7   .....      . .    .    ^    . 

2;::::: 

13 

2-b-d... 

Dairy  products 

1 
10 

8 
2 
2 
3 

5 

3-c 

Bakeries 

1 

..... 

10 

5 
1 

21 

4 

Cigars. , 

34 

5-e-e. . . 

Beverflges 

31 

XI-2-4 

Gas  and  electricity 

i 

0 

XII-8 

Plumbing 

1 

2 

47 

Total 

........ 

17 

103 

52 

106 

7.708 

7.638 

M 

AUBURll. 

Stone 

1 
J 
3 
5 

7 
1 
3 

4 

1 
3 
2 
5 

4 

• 

6 

89 

179 

130 

806 

30 

19 

2.070 

70 

22 

5 

184 

1.805 

18 

9 

27 

132 

70 

789 

795 

32 

186 

65 

15 

6 

II-2-g 

Brass  goods 

2 
6 

91 

3-e 

• 

185 

3-ff-q. . . 

111 

3-i'-v. . . 

Engines,  boilers  and  foundry  products.. 
RaOway  repair  shops 

17 

345 

4 

30 

5,'. 

Veluolee 

1 

120 

3 

19 

7 

Agricultural  Implements 

1.846 

8 

Musical  instruments 

73 

III-l 

Lumber  and  house  trim 

1 

* '  '  * ' 

22 

2 

Boxes  and  cooperage 

1 

7 

25 

1 

5 

5-« 

Furniture  and  wooden  implements 

Ittl 

IV 

Leather  and  rubber  goods 

1,830 

V 

Chemicals  and  oils 

3 
2 
1 

1   *    •    *    •    • 

19 

VI 

Rags  and  paper  ntock 

1   •    •    *    •    • 
1 

1 

9 

VII-2 

Paper  goods 

27 

3 

■Printing 

9 

132 

VIII-1 

Silk  goods 

1 
3 

1 

3 
8 

17 

45 

2 

Woolen  goods 

797 

6 

Rape  and  twine 

2 

2 
3 
6 
3 

812 

IX-l-m 

Men's  clothing 

1 

2 

32 

1-b 

Women's  clothing 

167 

6-a 

laundries 7. 

•    •    .    •    . 

1 

e& 

6-b 

Cleaning  and  dyeing 

12 
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Amsterdam,  Auburn, 


or  Emplotees  at  Time  or  Inbpectiok. 


Weekly  Houbs  or  Labor, 


NUMBER  or  BUrLOTEES  (iN  BhOPS) 
WHO  WORK — 


lUit-    ,'51   hours 
«rat«.      or  leM. 


52-57 
hours. 


6SHJ3 
hours. 


Over 
63  hours. 


Ordbrb. 


Number 
children 
without 
certifi- 
cate 
ordered 

dis- 
charged. 


A 

3 

o 
6 

4 

4 

i 

22 

5& 

236 

13 

1 

4 

10 

1 

2 

5 

19 

3 
19 

4 

7 

13 
3 

4 
97 

5 
76 

•  •  •  •"•  •  • 

72 

8 

•••••••• 



22 

•  s 

3 



4 

9 

4 

i 

i 

1 

13 
24 
55 

129 

475 

100 

9 

78 

1 

403 

3,034 

31 

2.325 

12 

.   0 

21 
13 

2 
2 

6 
18 

*"*i48 

3 

8 



7 

14 

1 

« 

7 

9 
5 

1 
188 

2 

3 

12 

'834 
1.872 

1 

6 

1 

22 

117 

..'.'...'.. 

1 

1 

45 

8 

24 

117 

6 

1 

24      27 

1,440 

5i 



32 

4 

1 

1 

9 
7 

'*'*'**' 

'*'**'* 

4 

14 

4 

12 
1 
2 

12 

5 

4 
2 

2 

4 

1 

30 

1 
26 

2i 

8 
8 

106 

265 

3,384 

212 

34 

47 
378 

7,079 

46 

2  ...... . 

1 

317l       10 

6 

2 

4 
2 
2 

6 

io     2 

2 

1 
15 

801 

87 

i 

• 

6 

2 



2 
2 

1 

178 

7 

89 

27 

30 

14 

1,623 

15 

4 

2 

17 

120 

82 

4 5 

5 
103 

70 
14 

1 
9 

3 

8 



8 

7 

25 

4 

168 

2 
5 

886 
6 

108 

■ 

4 

4 

82 

4 

5 
180 

1,723 

14 

9 

27 

23 

42 

761 

405 

32 

167 

65 

12 

•  ■•••••• 

4 

1 

10 
5 
2 

3 

1 

4 

86 

35 

25 

72 
4« 

434 
280 

19 

155 

44 

4 

6 

109 

12 

•  •*■•••   • 

4 

3 

8 

28 

28 
390 

■  ■•■••■■ 

4 
4 

1 

8 

11 

2 

3 

17 

i 

"2 

1 1 1.86 
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Table  IV — ^Factories  Inspected  in  Each  City:  By  Industries — Continued. 


• 

CITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 

aosed, 

burned. 

removed, 

etc. 

Factoribs 
Inspsctbd. 

No. 
owners 

at 
work. 

LAROKflfT     NUMBKR 

or  Emplotbrs  in 
THE  Year. 

Industry 
numb«r. 

Once. 

More 
than 
once. 

Office 
force. 

Shops. 

Total. 

AUBURN— Continued. 
Flour  and  feed 

2 
3 

11 
4 

6 
3 
2 

10 

206 

86 

20 

69 
83 
16 

10 

l-b-2. . . 

Canned  goods 

2 

40 

3 

Bakeries  and  confectionery 

82 

4 

Cigars 

2 

• 

20 

6-« 

Malt  liquors 

2 

61 

XI 

Gas  and  electricity 

33 

XII 

Carpentry  and  plumbing 

16 

Total 

4 

106 

6 

213 

7.933 

7.068 

BINGHAMTON. 

Monuments  and  out  stone 

• 
I-l-b 

' 

2 
2 
3 

4 

3 

3 

1 

3 

6 

.  3 

10 
9 
2 

35 

8 

17 

3 

2 

1 
2 

4 

3 

4 
3 
6 

24 

8 

11 

2 

5 

16 

4 

2 

6 

5 

31 

3 

96 
106 
196 

31 

126 

427 

60 

497 

46 
238 
150 
286 

46 
138 
103 

89 

86 

36 

18 

162 

234 

313 

612 

41 

61 
97 
79 
16 

10 

62 

69 

2,317 

36 
81 
22 
18 
31 

96 

4-6 

Clay  products  and  slass  ware 

1 

109 

II-3-e-g. . . 

Hardware 

■   ■   •   •   • 

*  6 

4 

6 
6 

200 

3-o-q, . . 

Sheet-metal  goods  and  plating 

81 

3-t-r. . . 

Engines  and*machinery 

1 

116 

5 

Vehicles 

6 

436 

7 

Agricultural  implements 

1 
6 

4 
3 
3 

52 

0 

Scales,  docks  and  instruments 

1 

>   •   •   ■   • 

4 

4 
2 
4 
2 

4 
1 
1 
6 

2 

499 

10 

Eileotrical  apparatus 

53 

III-I 

Lumber  ana  house  trim 

1 

265 

2 

Barrels  and  boxes 

149 

5-« 

Furniture 

2 

240 

6-e 

Cabinet  work 

4 

43 

6 

Wooden  tools  and  toys 

2i 

2i 

3 

1 

140 

IV-1-2 

Leather  stock  and  brushes 

107 

3 

Harness  and  other  leather  goods 

38 

6 

Articles  of  horn,  bone,  etc 

88 

V-l-c 

Photographers'  supplies 

2 
2 

27 

8-6 

Wood  alcohol  and  oil 

. 

1 
3 

12 

1 
8 

1 

1 

12 

2 

2 

2 
6 

21 

VII-2-A.. . . . 

Paper  goods 

1|         1 

12  .... 
2' 

107 

3-ft 

VIII 

Printing,  engraving  and  bookbinding. . . 
Textiles 

1 

256 
116 

IX-l-« 

Men's  clothing 

8 
2 

2 
9 
6 



485 

l-b-6«a. 

Shirt  waists  and  neckwear 

28 

6-g 

Household  goods  and  i4>pat?el 

SI 

6-a-b... 

Laundering  and  dyeing'. '. 

1 

102 

X-l-a 

OnUn  handling  and  milling 

95 

1-d 

Flavoring  extracts 

2! 

20 

2 

Meat  and  eggs..    

2 
7 



12 

3-b-c. . . 

Bakeries 

68 

8-d 

Confectionery 

3 
26 

64 

4 

Cigars. , .' 

3 

1 

28 
3 

2.281 
80 

5 

Ice  and  leverages 

6 
2 
2 

^ 

XI-1-2 

Water  and  gas 

81 

4 

Electric  ligHt  and  power 

6 

1 
6 

27 

xn-3 

Carpentry 

2 

1. 

2 

4 

11 

8 

Plumbing  and  steam-iitting ' 

2'..::: 

32 

Total 

9 

147 

2 

141 

343 

10 

8 

1 

6.685 

296 
17 

642 
69 

6.504 

BUFFALO. 

I.  Stone  and  Clat  Products. 
Stone 

1 

6 
2 
3 
5 

291 

2-b 

3-b 

Emery  and  foundry  facings 1 

Cement  and  asphalt 

"i 

1 

i 

17 
348 

3-c 

Plaster i 

47 
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Auburn-Buffalo. 


OP  Employees  at  Time  or  Inspection. 


In 

office 

etc. 


Males 
under 

18 

years 

(shops). 


Fe- 
males 
(shops). 


CniLDBBN — 


Weekly  Hours  op  Labob. 


NUMBER  OP  employees  (iN  SHOPS) 
WHO  WOBK — 


14-16 

years 

old. 


Under 
14. 


lUit- 
erate. 


51   hours 
or  less. 


52-57 
hours. 


5S-63 
hours. 


Over 
63  hours. 


Obdbbs. 


Number 
children 
without 
certifi- 
cate 
ordered 

dis- 
charged. 


10 
35 
32 

1 


1 

3 

27 

3 

2 

7 

3 

^ 

2 

2 

2 

20 

1 

2 

43 
15 

16 

18 

2 
6' 

16 



213 

295 

1,947 

157 

6 

57 

1,189 

5.606 

18 

134 

13 

1 

92 
106 
166 

17 

105 
204 

3 

2 

5 

12) 

7 

3 
6 

4 
16 

1 

6 
5 

4 
2 
6 
3 

10 

7 

3 

10 
12 

1 

i 

3 
3 

ft 

29 
11 

1 

220 

50 

130 

14 
170 
146 
238 

42 

138 
11 
27 

85 
23 

..•.«.•• 

_ 

. . . : .  t. . . 

3 

10 

9 

4 

7 

2 

2 

2 

35 

4 

7 

334 

31 
68 

8 

••••«•• 

17 

0 

4 
4 

5 

70 

9 

4 
1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

■ 

2 

3 
2 

4 

75 
6 

8 
6 

4 

92 
11 



3 

7 

5 

2 

2 

4 

3 

18 
80 

141 

5 

10 
7 
1 

68 

7 

40 

382 

26 

20 

63 

8 

8 

4 

4 

38 

1.546 

1 

6 
3 

1 
1 

.1 

22 
85 

8 

17 

6 

15 

4 

2 

6 

16 

3 

.  ... 

24 

6 
113 
384 



1 

3 

11 

90 
28 

i 

2 

i 

i 

1 

22 

29 
80 
54 
16 

10 

55 

50 

1,425 

32 

25 

6 

17 

16 

^ 

4 

2 

6 

7 

9 

413 

4 
16 
22 

20 

8 

27 

4 
1 
3 

1 
2 

5 

9 

34 

•  •••-■•• 

1 

31 
3 

1 
I 

412 

6 

. 

15 

5 

1 

10 
27 

5 

1 

1 

1 

243 

104 

2,398 

77 

2 

1 

639 

1.963 

3.592 

67 

255 

13 

10 

3 
1 

60 

92 

169 
4 

125 
2 

20 

13 

213 

44 

■ 

• 

7 

5 

1 

1 

r  ■ 

i:::::::: 

4 
3 
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Table  IV — ^Factories  Inspected  in  Each  City:  By  Industries — Continued. 


T 


Industry 
number. 


CITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


Factories 
Inbpected. 


Closed,  ! 
burned, 
removed, 
etc. 


Onoe. 


More 
than 
once. 


No. 
owners 

at 
work. 


BUFFALO — Contintted. 

1.  Stonb  and  Clat  Products — Con. 

4-a-b. . .  Brick  and  fireclay  products 

6-a ' Building  glass. 

6-b... 
5-c. .. 
6-e.. . 


1-e.... 
2-a.. . . 
2-b.... 
2-0. .. . 


Mirrors. 

Cut  glass 

Sorting  bottU 


Total. 


II.  Mbtals,  Machxnbrt  and 
Apparatus. 

Jewelry 

Smelting 

Coppersmiths 

Brass  foundries 


2-d-f . . 
2-g-h. . 
3-b.... 
3-c.... 


3-d. 
3-e. 
8-f. 
3-«. 


Valves,  gas  and  plumbers'  fixtures. . . 
Other  brass  goods  and  lead  products  . . 

Pig  iron 

Structural  iron 


3-b 

3-i 

3-j-l 

3-m 


Car  wheels 

Rolling  mills  and  steel  works. 

Ix>ck8.  bolts,  screws,  etc 

Hardware 


Cutlery 

Tools 

I  Dyes,  patterns  and  tsrpewriters 

Metal  beds,  wire  springs  and  mattresses . 


3-n... 
3-0.. . 
3-p.. . 
3-q.. , 


3-r... 
3-t. . . 
8-u.. . 
3-v... 


Wire  goods 

llnware.sheef -metal  w'k.metal  stamp'g. 

Toys  and  novelties 

Plating  and  enameling 


Cooking  and  heating  apparatus. 

Boilers  and  engines 

Machinery 

Foundries 


4 

5-a... 
5-b. . . 
5-d.. . 


I  Railway  repair  shops 

I  Carriages,  wagens  and  sleighs. 

Cycles  and  parts 

Motor  vehicles 


6-e... 

6 

7 

8-a-b. 


9-a. 
9-b. 
9-c. 
9-e. 


Cars  (except  railway  repair  shops) 

Ship  and  boat  building 

Agricultural  implements 

Pianos  and  organs 


«-f . . . 
10-a.. 
10-c.. 


1... 
2-a. 

3-4. 


Dental  and  surgical  appliances. 

Optical  goods 

Scales 

Thermometers  and  meters 


Lamps  and  acetylene  gas  machines. 

Electricalinstruments 

Dynamos  and  electrical  appliances . 


Total. 


III.  Woon  Manufactures. 

Lumber  and  house  trim 

Packing  boxes  and  barrels 

Cigsr  boxes , 

Basketrt  and  brooms 


1 
2 

1 

i; 


1. 

3 

5 

4 


45 


33 


22 

4 

8 


n 

3 

11 

3 
2 
3 


3 
12 

4 
5 

5 

39 

1 

7 

10 
19 
40 
17 

7 
40 
12 
13 

2 
2 

4 
7 

4 

5 
o 


352 


25 

24 

3 

6 


Largest  Number 
or  Employees  in 
the  Year. 


Office 
force. 


11 


17 


2 
5 

2 

11 

1 

7 


1 
3 
1 

2 

10 

2 

3 

11 

25 

2 

7 

1 
16 
24 


23 
4 
3 


197 


16 

11 

2 

4 


Shops. 


1 
1 
2 
6 


29 


29 
8 

4 
5 

1 
22 
10 
26 

19 
1 

4 
17 

2 
16 


14 

12 

88 


36 

36 

145 

48 

46 

8 

14 

42 

6 

1 

55 

14 

3 
3 
7 
2 

44 

2 
22 


815 


60 
5 


Number 


TotaL 


160 
32 
80 

156 
2 


1,344 


300 

187 

80 

123 

44 
267 

31 
421 

188 

2.027 

4 

63 

1.919 
2,317 
2,102 
2,539 

8.395 
498 
393 


147 
24 
82 

144 
1 


1.006 


331 

338 

840 

246 

65 

62 

86 

83 

142 

83 

422 

892 

1,003 

482 

668 

671 

240 
68 
78 

126 

46 
251 

31 
379 

159 

1,946 

\'-   4 

•^52 

1,743 
1.888 
1,749 
1,865 

3,016 
344 
268 


1.006 

898 

1,640 

91 

259 

110 

913 

601 

535 

617 

63 

66 

66 

69 

134 

141 

20 

22 

872 

397 

124 

92 

132 

137 

25.104 

19.649 

2.113 

2,123 

541 

482 

25 

25 

17 

15 
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Buffalo. 


or  Emplotbbs  at 

'  TiMB  OF  Inspection. 

Wbkklt  Hours  or  Labor. 

Obdbrb. 

Number 

office 
«to. 

Males 

under 

13 

years 

(shops)  V 

Fe- 
males 
(shops). 

*    ■ 

CailLDRBN — 

NUMBBR  or  EM PLOTEBS  (iN  SHOPS) 
WHO  WORK — 

children 
without 
certifi- 
cate 

14-16 

years 
oW. 

1 

Under 
14. 

■    1 

Illit- 
erate. 

51   hours 
or  less. 

52-57 
^ours. 

58-63 
hours. 

Over 
63  hours. 

ordered 

dis- 
charged. 

1 

10 

1 
4 
4 

6 

86 
6 

63 

7 

47 

..-•...- 

1 

3 

10 

8 

1 

1 

10  :::::::  i 

2 

io 

2 

51'             20 
100              38 

1 

6 

1 

26 

23 

10 

7 

8 

1 
18 

70 

20 

1 
5 

7 

134 

621 

416 

36 

2 



20 

12 

4 

220 

76 

238 

2 

61 

27 

214 

2 

478 

171 



470 

•  ■ .  ..... 

26 

4 

8 

10 

8 
16 

4 
24 

5 

6 

4 

4 
1 

66 
26 

i45 

3 

5 

1 

66 
11 

♦      1 

1 

22 

46 

3 

i 

10 

26 

7 

2 

67 
50 

*  10 

1 

67 

1 

3 

12 

5 

10 

5 

0 

16 
67 

4 

3 
10 

10 
10 

1 
30 

14 
248 

22 

1 
1 

1 

i 

72 

17 

47              61 

2 

2 
64 
12 
66 

42 
181 

10 
300 

147 

16 

11 
11 
76 

.      20 
260 

1 

1 

14 

6 

7 
47 

• 

1 

12 

■ 

5 

88 

140 

80 

1,628 

0 

••■•••• 

48 



3 

7 

20 
22 
71 
22 

33 

1 

0 

6 

11 

4 

1 

66 
312 

10 

17 
33 
60 
22 

6 
27 

i 

36 

1,641 

7 

36 

1,640  

6 

145 
48 

1 

217 
1 

530 
678 

848 
1,138 

2.400 



4 
1 

46 

570 

8 

2 
10 

22 

1 

8l!          '266 

1 

14 

6 
221 

20 
100 

248 6 

42 

636' 

30 

6 

«•••••«• 

66 

1 

'    *            *          *'    * 

1 

3 

6 
8 

4 

65 

22 

11 

7 

2 

20 

2 

2 

16 

6 

60 

4 

8 

4 

3 

1 

646!    •'. 

3 

14 

13 

40 

60 

6 

20 

6 
11 
40 

400 
14 

3 

3 

1 

3 

6 

ii:::::::.i        3 

120 2 

7 

2 

1 

4 

0 
6 
6 

44 

1 

347 
70 

2 

2 
1 

"2 

22 

4 

71 

1 

816 

640 

680 

131 

2 

440 

3,640 

14.284            470 

405 

66 

60 

171 

53 

6 

1 

io 

1 

34 
22 

4 
1 

34 
2 

311 

108 

1 

12 

1 

1,718  

367i 

38 

35 

3 

1 

20 

6 

16 

24 
3 

1 
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Table  IV — Factories  Inspected  in  Each  City:  By  Industries — Continued. 


Industry 
number. 


CITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


Cloeed, 

burned. 

remorea, 

etc. 


Factorxrs 
iNSPEcrsn. 

* 

No. 
owners 

at 
work. 

Onoe. 

More 
than 

onoe. 

Larokvt    Number 

OF  Elf  PLOTKBB  IK 

THB  Year. 


Office 
force. 


TotaL 


5-a 

5-b 

5-c 

5-c 

6-d 

6HJ-e. . . 
7 

1 

2-a 

2-b-c. . . 
3-a 

3-b 

3-c 

3-d 

3-€ 

3-f 

4-5-b. . . 

1-a 

1-b 

1-d 

2-a-b... 

2-c 

2-d 

.3-a-b, . . 

4-a 

6-6 

1 

1 

2-a 

2-c 

.3-a 

.3-b-c. . . 
4-5 

1 

2 

3-6 

1-a 

l-b 

2-a 

2-b 


BUFFALO— Continued. 

III.  Wood  Manufacturkb — Con. 
Furniture  and  upholstery 

1 

86 
3 

"  " 

16 
6 
2 
2 

1 

12 

2 

34 

4 

17 

5 

1 
15 

1 

1,101 

53 

619 

201 

107 
404 
124 

1,126 

Burial  csskets 

57 

Store  and  office  fixtures 

3 
1 

2 

1 
1 

6! 

4| 

5 

19 

8 

1         '              II 

525 

Cabinet  work 

198 

Refrigerators  and  domestic  appliances  . 
Other  articles  and  appliances  of  wood . . 
Picture  frames 

95 
879 
112 

Total 

15 

139 

74 

142 

5,305 

5,187 

IV.  Leather  and  Rubber  Goods. 
Manufacture  of  leather 

7 
6 

14 

1 

7 

20 
3 
5 
5 

893 
50 
25 
80 

343 
129 
619 

87 

39 
881 

907 

Furs  and  fur  soods 

3 

1 

a     *     .     I     . 

*  3 
2 

4 

26 
3 

17 
2 

35 

Brushes  and  hair  goods 

4 
3 

21 
7 

25 
5 

1 
12 

23 

Belting  and  washers 

44 

Harness 

2 

274 

Trunks 

.  127 

Shoes 

2 
1 

1 

598 

Gloves  and  mittens 

73 

Fancy  leather  goods 

89 

Rubber,  pearl,  oone  and  bone  goods.. . . 
Total 



•   ••••• 

3 

12 

389 

10 

91 

BTT! 

"    60 

67 

2,646 

2,509 

1 

V.  Chemicals,  Oils  and  Explosives. 
Medicines 

3 

13 
2 
5 
8 

3 

4 
5 
7 
6 

12 

1 
1 
2 

1 
3 

46 

15 

47 

3 
8 
6 
468 
3 

413 

5 

259 

428 

20 
35 

108 
1,233 

961 

320 

Baking  powder 

5 

Chemicals 

1 

267 

Paints  and  dyes 

862 

Inks  and  adhesives 



18 

Blacking  and  stove  polL^ 

2 

39 

Wood  alcohol  and  linseed  oil 

109 

Soap 

1 

1.688 

Mineral  oils  and  fertilizers 

964 

Total 

6 

53 

21 
21 

596 

3.457 

3,772 

VI.  Paper  and  Pulp. 
Rags  and  paper  stock 

yil.  Printing  and  Paper  Goods. 
Printers'  materials 

2 

17 

26 

437 

437 

2 

2 
13 

5 

4 

328 

5 

21 

5 
485 
123 

3.901 

45 

198 

5 

Pasteboard  and  velvet  boxes 

3 

14 

463 

Envelopes 

2 
101 

115 

Printing  and  publishing 

12 
3 

2            62 

3.899 

Stationery,  paper  signs  and  novelties. . . 
Wall  paper  and  photography. 

3 '         '2 

3 '           3 

42 
219 

WAV 

Total 

VIII.  Textiles. 
Silk  goods 

1             " 
2\         82 

18 

125 

363 

4,757 

4,743 

1 
ll         1 

1 

131 

88 

122 

106 

Woolen  goods 

3 
6 

1 

1 
5 

89 

Cotton  and  hemp  goods 

1 

1 

127 

Total 

1 

1             1 

6 

291 

272 

IX.  Clothing,  Millinery,  Laundry, 

Etc.^ 

Men's  and  boys'  clothing 

1 

1 
3 

213 

35 

3 

2 

14         1f» 

28 

7 
1 
3 

2,017 
809 
159 
144 

11928 

Ladies'  cloaks,  wrappers,  etc 

..... 

23 
3 
2 

646 

Shirt« 

125 

Women's  white  goods 

147 
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Buffalo. 


or  EupLOTKUi  AT  Time  or  Inspection. 

Weekly  Houbs  or  Labor. 

Orders. 

1 
Number 

In 

office, 

etc. 

Males 

under 

18 

years 

(shops). 

Fe- 

malee 

(shops). 

CHILDREN — 

NUMBER  or  EMPLOYEES  (iN  SnOPS) 
WHO  WORK — 

children 
without 
certifi- 
cate 

14-16 

years 

old. 

Under 
14. 

Illit- 
erate. 

51   hours 
or  less. 

62-57 
houn. 

58-63 
hours. 

Over 
63  hours. 

ordered 

dis- 
charged. 

34 

124 

8 

32 

15 

14 
34 
16 

28 

4 

30 

17 

32 

1 

68 
40 

1,034 

4' 

30 
3 

10 
0 

5 

17 
0 

11 

4 

17 

....  ^ 
5 

2 

1 
3 

23i           485 

•      3 

5 

. 

1 

26i           l«ft' 

4 

1 

2 

02 

15 

6 

317'             41 
00'             12 

1 

1 

1 

142 

460 

26 

1 

00 

26 

21 

4 

10 

38 

18 

210 

33 

22 
00 

110 

1 

43 

1.006 

3,046 

160 

57 

14 

14 
1 

114 

32 

16 

2 

125 

770 

2 

7 

35 

121 
124 
410 

5 
3 
2 
3 

12 
0 

27 
6 

1 

1 

7 

6 

8 
13 
54 

4 

1 
12 

'■9 

5 

6 

60 

5 

20 

8 

1 

3 

1 

5 

1 

183 
68 

7 

5 

30 

12 

7 

, 

24 

4 

340 

26 

3 

1 

67 

125 

472 

102 

1 

32 

544        1,866 

■    «••■••• 

87 

18 

46 

4 

185 

1 

17 

18 

1 
21 

1 

14 

257 
5 

3 

12 

1 

1 
13 

7 

15 

4 

i 

1 

27 

225 

1 

47 

45 

60 

15 
31 

201 

8 

8 

3 

0 

3 

6 

20 

83 

468 

160 

200 
16 

■52 



866 
744 

354 

18 
7 

4 

3 

1 

217 

506 

178 

558 

57 

1 

70 

2.014 

1,083 

67 

0 

26 

8 

300 

25 

37 

01 

1 

283  ! 

37 

23 

1 

'I 

150 
2 
1 

5 

5 
4 

"376 
77 

1.160 
18 

45 

2 

74 
1 

i 

2 

20 

141 
83 

2,431 
31 

297  '.'.'.'..'.'.. 
28 

123 
6 

1 

4 

318 
5 

478 

6 

23 

672 

23 

1 

21 

175 

353 

176 

1.631 

122 

3 

527 

2,601 

1.172| 150 

28 

12 
3 
7 

84 
27 
50 

10 
3 
4 

16              00 

8 

4 
5 

3 

1 

35 
16 

3 

106 

5 

•     •  • 



6 

22 

161 

17 

67 

100 

-■ 

17 

_ 

3 

28 

33 
5 

1 
2 

1.115 
565 
106 
128 

60 

13 

8 

3 

168 
13 

1.277 

502 

62 

455 
34 
62 

170 

30 

4 

5 

27 

7 

8 

1 

3 

44            100 

2 
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Table  IV — ^Factories  Inspected  in  Each  City:  By  Industries — Continued. 


InduBtry 
number. 


CITY  AND  industry. 


Factoribs 
Inspkcteo. 


Closed, 

burned. 

removed, 

etc. 


Onoe. 


More 
than 
once. 


No. 
owners 

at 
work. 


Laroest   Number,  Number 
or  Emplotbbs  in 
THE  Year. 


OfBoe 
force. 


Shopn. 


Total. 


,3 

4-a-b... 
6-b-d. . . 
6-g 


BUFFALO — Continued. 

IV.  Clothino,  Etc. — Con. 

Men's  hats  and  caps 

Millinery  and  embroidery 

Corsets,  suspenders,  and  umbrellas 
Awnings  and  canvas  goods 


5-h Department  store  workrooms 


6-a. 
6-b. 


Laundries. 
Cleaning  and  dsreing. 


1-a. 
1-b. 

1-0. 


Total. 


X.  Food.  Tobacco  and  Liquors. 

Grain  handling  and  milling 

Pressed  fruits  and  vegetables 

Yeast  and  starch 


1-d Co£Fee  roasting  and  grinding,  spices,  etc 


2-a Slaughtering  and  packing 

2-b-c. . .  Dairy  products 

3-a-b... 

3-<5 


Macaroni  and  pretxels. 
Bakeries 


3-d Confectioneiy  (including  ice  cream). . . . 

4 Cigars  and  cigarettes 

5-a-c. . .  Artificial  ice,vin'g'r  and  oarb'ed  bev'ges. 


5-d. 
6-e. 
W. 


Malt 

Malt  liquors 

Wine  and  distilled  liquors 


Total. 


XI.  Distribution  x>F  Water,  Gas 
AND  Electricity. 
Gas 


4 Electric  light  and  power 

Total 


fl-a. 
7. 


XII.  Building  Industry. 

Sign  painting 

Roofing  and  cornices 


8 Plumbinic.  gas  and  steam  fitting 

TotAl 


XIII.  Warehousing  and  Cold 
Storaok 


Grand  total — Buffalo 


I  COHOES. 

I Stone  and  brick 

II-2 Valves  and  fixtures — 

3-e-i.. . .  ,Iron  ^ipe,  tools,  etc. . . 
3-p Knitting  needles 


3-u-v. . . 
5-9, 


Foundries  and  machine  shops 

Wagons  and  miscellaneous  apparatus.. . 

III-l Lumber  and  house  trim 

5-6 |Cabinet  work 

IV iHarness,  belts,  etc 

V jChemioais,  oils  and  explosives 

VI-1 \^^f^  »nd  paper  stock 

2 iPuIp  and  paper 
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Buffalo,  Cohoes. 


OF  Emplotkbb  at 

•  Tim  6p  iNBPScnoN. 

Wbxklt  Hours  of  Labor. 

Orders. 

Number 

In 

office, 

etc. 

Males 
iinder 

18 

years 

(shops) 

Fe- 
males 
(shops). 

CBXLDRBN. 

KTUMBBn 

61   hours 
or  less. 

t  OF  EMPLOYEEe  (iN    BROPS) 
WHO  WORK —  ' 

children 
without 
certifi- 
cate 

14-16 

years 

old. 

Under 
14. 

TiHt- 
erate. 

62-67 
hours. 

58-63 
hours. 

Over 
63  hours. 

ordered 

dis- 
charged. 

1 

2 

26 

133 

12 

16 

40 

796 

31 

2 
5 

1 

86 
82 
11 

46 

630 

19 

10 

69 

2 

28 

3 

27 

3 

3 

1 
73 

7 

2 

1 

1 

7 

****'*' 

4 

• 

1 

36 

3 
2 

7 

492 
74 

2 

2 

2 

1 

85 

49 

2.966, 

106 

1 

194 

2.699 

1.326 

2 

344 

40 

15 

2 

368 

3 

69 

25 

60 

3 

4 

237 

420 
57 
12 

1 

764 

3 

201 

165 

8 

1 

_  _  _  -  - 

11 

45 
2 

17 

13 

4 

8 

! 

22 
9 

8 
23 

1 

6 

12 
114 

82 

4 
9 

20 

7 

8 

39 

1.067i 

1 

2 

62 

6 

2 

i 

3 

30 

13 

56 

3 

1 
8 

9 

36 

2 

3 
1 

18 
503 

35 
790 

655 

i 

9 

20 

261 

28 
43 
10 

8 

5 

13 

9 

1 
9 

2 

11'               7 
36;             60 

12 
2 

4 

63 
564 

21 

19 
64 

, 

37 

6 

2 

16 

1 

22 

23 

111 

5 

•  ■        • . . 

199 

177 

1,258 

84 

2 

683 

865 

3.685            166 

418 

46 

3 

1 

200' 

«' 

2 

1 

' 

...        '      - 

3 

1 

206 

3 

1 

. .    ... 

4 

2 
1 

1 

1 

22 

1 

1 

17 

173 

80 

3 
6 
1 

48 

5 

4 

3 

1 

6 

25:::::::: 

21 

13 

4 

22 

1 

1 

;           220 

10 

4 

73 

30 

1 

1 

2.331 

1,871 

8.126 

762 

12 

• 

2.289 

14.152 

28,538>           638 

1.844 

281 

1 
2 

2 

1 

..>.... 

4 

2i7 

i 

112 

86 

' 

4 
2 
8 
1 

9 

1 
2 

9 

1 

6 

502 

4 

2 

8 



33' 

3 

5 

1 



i 

5 

3 



1 

.  _ 

2 

66 
53 

1 

2 

) 

1 

2 

1 
• 



2 

3 

11 

4 
14 

3 

1 

6 

i 

1 

111.94 
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Table  IV — ^Factories  Inspected  in  Each  City:  By  Industries — Continued. 


CITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 

Closed, 

burned. 

removed. 

etc. 

Factoriks 
Inspected. 

No 
owners 

at 
work. 

Largest    Number 
OF  Employees  in 
THE  Year. 

Number 

Industry 
number. 

Once. 

More 
than 
once. 

Offioe 
force. 

Shops. 

Total. 

VII-2-* 

COHOB&— Contiiiued. 
Paper  boxes 

5 

6 

9 

16 

2 
6 
6 
7 

1 

13 

2 

5 

2 
3 

2 

7 

122 

6 

9 

21 

32 

4 

i 

i 

1 

2 

202 

65 

2.995 

3.041 

30 

8 

21 

22 

3 
37 

4 
22 

20 
17 
23 
89 

166 

Printing 

1 

3 

10 

1 
4 
2 
3 

1 
3 

4 
1 
2 

58 

vni-3 

Ck)tton  goods 

2,972 

4 

Knit  goods 

2.960 

5-a.. . . . 

B'eiwhinK.  dyeing,  etc 

26 

IX-1-2 

4-a 

Men's  clothing,  shirts  and  collars 

Millinery 

• . . . . 

8 

10 

8 

1 
5 
1 

4 

3 

4 
8 

6 

I^aundering. 

23 

X-l-ft 

Flour,  feed,  canned  goods 

3 

3-c 

Bakeries 

32 

3-d 

Confectionery. 

4 

4 

Cigars  and  tobacco 

1 

2 

1 

15 

5 

Mineral  waters,  ale,  etc 

22 

XI 

Water,  gas  and  electricity. 

13 

XII-3-7 

Carpentry,  roofing,  etc 

.  V    .    .    . 

1 
3 

ii 

19 

8 

Plumbing,  etc 

1 

69 

Total 

37 

72 

129 

7.882 

7.557 

CORNING. 

Clay  products 

1-4 

1 
15 

2 
30 

2 

2 
4 

2 

1 i 



i 

126 

2.112 

33 

152 

5 
20 
32 

17 

17 

4 

23 

24 

24 

8 

11 

7 

128 

5-c 

Cut  and  blown  glassware 

4 
1 

2.096 

II-3-d-u. . . 

Hardware  and  machinery 

2 

3 : : : : : 

30 

4 

Railway  repair  shops 

1 
1 

2 
3 
5 

3 
2 
3 
9 

5 
3 
3 

1 

154 

5 

Vehicles 

7 

HI 

Wood  manufactures ' 

1 

24 

VII-3-a 



::::::      i 

li             6 

29 

IX-1.,.*..!! 

Tailoring  and  dressmaking 

17 

6-a 

T'Rundri**fl. . 

1 
2 

19 

6-b 

Cleaning  and  dyeing 

4 

X-1-2 

Cereals,  fruits  and  dairy  products 

23 

3 

Bakeries  and  confectionery 

3 

4 
1 

23 

4 

Cigars  and  tobacco 

1 

20 

5-e 

Malt  liquors 

8 

XI 

Water,  gaa  and  electricity 

11 

XII-6 

[Painting  and  decorating. , 

5 

Total 

1 

3 

60 

1 

23 

44 

2.615 

2.598 

CORTLAND. 

Abrasives 

1-2 

1 

1 

1 

16 

1.610 

66 

45 

431 

!             74 

73 

21 

32 
18 
31 
29 

37 
8 

15 

II-3-g-n,... 

Carriage  hardware  and  wire  goods 

Foundries  and  machine  shops 

3 
2 
1 

4 
3 
1 
2 

2 

15 

1.328 

3-U-y,,, , 

53 

4 

Railway  repair  shops 

45 

5 

Vehicles 

1 

1 

5 
4 
3 

401 

7 

'Agricultural  implements 

78 

8-9  ... 

Instruments 

76 

IIM-2 

iBarrels  and  house  trim 

21 

5 

1 

iFumiture  and  cabinet  work 

1 

1 

1 

14 

V 

iChemicals 

2 

1 

1  •  .  •  .  . 

6 

VII 

Printing  and  wall  paper 

1 

3 
7 

3 
2 

1 

31 

IX-l-a 

Men's  c  othing 

20 

6-a  ... 

Laundries 

1 

38 

X-l-a, . . . 

Flour  and  feed 

8 

1-b    . 

1  Preserved  fruits  and  vegetables 

iDairy  products 

1 

1 

2-b 

1         2 

1 



9 

9 

J 
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Cohoes-Cortland. 


OF  filfFLOTSKS  AT  TlMK  OF  iNSPBCnON. 

WsKKLT  Hours  op  Labor. 

ORDErS. 

Number 

• 
In 

Males 
under 

18 

years 

(shops) 

Fe- 
males 
(shops). 

CHILDREN. 

NUMBBR  or  EMPLOTBBB  (Of   BBOIV) 
WHO  WORK — 

children 
without 
certifi- 
cate 

office, 
etc. 

14-16 

years 

old. 

Under 
14. 

DUt- 
erate. 

51   hours 
or  lees. 

52-67 
hours. 

58-63 
hours. 

Over 
63  hours. 

ordered 

dis- 
charged. 

6 

20 

4 

223 

80 

1 

24 

■'i*,386 

1.875 

1 

18 

2 

135 

43 

1 

00 
40 

70 

5 

8 
22 

28 

1 
2 
2 
2 

8 

0 

2 

21 

"i 

2.051 
2,016 

3 

32 

1 

11 

22 
3 

7 

5 

4 

1 
1 
4 

3 

21 

8 
0 

1 

1 

18 

1 

2 

2 

7 

3 

15 



3 

1 
2 
3 

1 

1 

.  •  •  • .    « 

2 

2 

2 

2 

20 

5 

15 

* 

3 

4 
37 

5 

3 
2 
6 

16 

2 

16 

129 

352      3,302 

207 

2 

72 

561 

6,784|             11 

108 

18 

2 

1 
179 

■  *  144 

1 
66 

126 
22 

2 

14 
2 

1 

30 

1,063 

081 

30 

152 

3 

2 

2 

2 

5 
8 

4 

16 

4 
21 
17 

17 

4 
22 

7 
1 
6 

1 

5 

6 
12 



2 

1 

i 

0 

8 



1 

1 

1 

1 

22 

0 
3 

i 

11 

0 
7 

1 

1 

11 

5 





44 

183 

184 

68 

^ 

175 

1.077 

1.201 

11 

45'                 5 

m 

.    . 

1 

I 

151 

1,312  

1 
11 

15 

47I         oi 

8 

1 

1 

6 

53 
45 

2 

5 

6 
2 

1 

15 
2 
2 

306 
74 

..__-..* 

6 
6 
5 
1 

3 
2 

1 
11 

7 

4 

i 

1 
1 

3 

73' 

21 

14 
6 

11 

31 

7 
20 

20: 

371 

1 

1 

8 

0 

4 
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Table  IV— Factories  Inspected  inlEach  City:  By  Industries — Continued* 


■■* 

CITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 

Closed. 

burned. 

removed, 

etc. 

Factorzes 
Inbpectbd. 

No. 
owners 

at 
work. 

LARaCBT     NUICBBB 

OF  Emplotbes  in 
THE  Year. 

NUMBKB 

Industry 
number. 

Once. 

More 
than 
once. 

Office 
force. 

Shops. 

TotaL 

3-0 

^           CORTLAND— Contiauftd. 
B%keriea 

• 

5 
4 

1 

1 

1 

t 

2: 
25 

4 
5 

21 

4 

Cigars 

25 

5 ' 

Milt  liquors 

4 

■XI 

rtis  and  electricity. . •. 

^ 

m 

5 

Total 

4 

49 

1           3 

28 

2.444 

2  198 

DUNKIRK. 

Marble  and  stone  cuttins 

I-b 

2 
2 
2 

1 

5 
3 
3 
2 

3 
2 
2 
2 

5 

« . « * . 

2 
2 
2 

i 

6 

6 

43 

133 

•      8 

3.337 
32 
72 
12 

66 
62 
62 
64 

15 
11 
33 
23 
10 

6 

4 

Clay  or  oducts 

1 

36 

II-3-e-i. ... 

Iron  and  steel  products 

119 

3-0 

Sheet-metal  soods 

1 

6 

3-r-v  . . 

Engines,  maoh'y  and  foundry  producta . 
Vehicles 

3 
3 
3 

4 

7 

71 
3 

15 

4 
3 
3 

2 

3 

•   ••■•••• 

2.471 

5 

35 

III-l 

Lumber  and  house  trim 

1 

60 

5 

Furniture 

14 

VII 

Printing 

1 

50 

IX-1-2.     . 

OlotMns 

a 

38 

6-a  .  .. 

Laundries 

1 
1 

7 
3 
3 

65 

X-1      

Flour  and  feed 

31 

3 

B  akeries  and  confcK!tionery 

1 
2 

15 

4  .  .     . 

Cifcars 

4 

11 

5        .   . 

VrtACMB 

Liquors 

34 

XI 

Gas  and  electricity 

1 
1 

9 

3 
2 

22 

XII 

Plumbing 

a 

8 

Total 



46 
2 

47 

118 

3.979 

8,021 

ELMIRA. 

Cut  stone 

I-l-b 

1 



1 
4 

2 

1 

2 

81 

1 

2 

17 

4 

25 

1 
9 
1 

21 

11 

8 

10 

1 

37 

6 

9 

1 
2 

6 

8 

13 

64 

45 

731 

29 

32 

324 

^71 

613 
19 

885 
10 

'320 
243 
109 
289 

12' 
412 
609 
958 

22 

76 

6 

86 

2 
12 

16 

4-5 

Brick  and  slass  ware 

2 

65 

II-2.     . 

Cooper  and  brass  soods i 

1 
3 

3 
3 

44 

8-C-A 

Iron  work 

1,          4 

653 

3-ff-i 

3-n-o 

Hardware  and  tools 

21 

Wire  and  sheet-iron  goods 

S2 

3-t 

Boilers  and  encines-.  r  - 1 « - « 

2  1,           4 
3 2 

1            i 

3  1, 

307 

3-u. 

Machinery 

62 

4 

'Railway  repair  shops 

516 

5-A 

■Cnrriaffes  and  waffOV)8.  r            r . . 

2 

1 
1 

1 

4< 

4 

2 

5          2 

4 
3 
2 

6 
.a 

17 

!i-h 

Bievelea  and  repairs 

111 

7-10  . .  . 

JIM 

5 

Other  instruments  and  appliances. 

Lumber  and  house  trim 

Furniture  and  cabinet  work 

11 
234 

6-7 

IV 

V 

Wooden  tools  and  ornaments.. 

leather  and  hair  goods 

1 

1!  "  i           1 
5, 1           2 

31 1 

14!    IS 

107 
274 

Paints  and  oils 

"'•*••■* 

12 

VII 

Printing  and  paper  goods 

423 

VIII-1-3 

4 

Pilk  and  cotton  goods 

1 

2 
3 

4 
2 

1 
7 

1 
2 

1         1 

4 

586 

TCnit  goods 

953 

lX.-l-ft-2-a 

Men's  ciotihing 

3 
3 

1 

19 

1-b 

Women's  clothing 

69 

K 

Household  goods 

3 

6-A 

lAundriea. 

85 

6-b 

X-l-A 

Cleaning  and  dyeing , 

2 

'     1 

1         2 

2 

Flour  and  feed 

12 

2-b 

Dnirv  nmdueta 

1 
2 

" i 

3-c 

Bakeries 

11 



..... 

10 



35 

34 
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Cortland-Elminu 


or  Emplotsbb  at  Tims  or  iNsrscnoN. 


Miles 

In 

under 

Fe- 

office, 

18 

males 

etc 

years 
(shops). 

(shops) 

CHXLDBKIV. 


14-16 

Under 

years 

14. 

olil. 

Illit- 
erate. 


Wkbklt  Houbs  or  Labob. 


WCIIBBB  or  BUFLOTKBa  (W  BHOPfl) 

who  work — 


51   hours 
or  less. 


52-57 
hour8. 


58-63         Over 
hours.     63  hours. 


Ordbbb. 


Number 
children 
without 
certifi- 
cate 
>  ordered 
dis- 
charped. 


2 

! 

21 
3 
4 

■    a...... 

5 

8 

1 

1 

........ 

) 

*  i 

•   ••••••■'----- 

22 

....*«.. 

28 

56 

164 

1 

3 

.    ■■#•■••• 

22 

32 

2.111 

5 

70 

6 

» 

6 

35 

113 

6 

2,891 

7 

55 

........ 

........ 

2 

1 

10 

1 

1 

6 

3 

1 

71 

77 

14 

1 

9 
25 

13 
6 

4 
6 

3 
2 

4 
4 

7 

3 

i 

5 

1 

2 

1 
1 

1 

17 
25 

12 

i 

15 

1 

35 
1 

4 

82i                1 

3 

56 

1 

62 

28 

7 
2 
6 
9 
3 

3':::::::: 

20 

1 

1 
3 

8 

23 

6 

9 

3 

10 

2 

4 
3 

3 

. 

1 

118 

84 

123 

15 

1 ....... . 

22 

106 

2,774 

1              69 

2 

' 

13 

2 
3 

3 

64 -- 

2                S 

1 

42 
467 

20 

25 

290 

1 

125 

16 

] 

1 
3 
2 

9 

■ 

I 

8 
3 
6 
3 

5 

1 
2 

4 

14 
6 
7 
9 

1 

6 

17 

1 

4 

57 

15 

7 

102 

485 

16 

1 

9 

9> 

1 

1 

IQl 

A 

7 

87 

5 
106 
471 
744 

8 
60 

2 
58 

2 
3 

1 

179 
145 

104 
78 
99 

248 

6 

177 

1 

11                7 

8                4 

' 

1 

10! 

1 1 

1 

16 

6 

151 

9 

1 

9 
67 

3 
36 

37 

23 
26 
26 

1 
1 

10 
38 
15 

58 

23 

10 

9 

2 
5 

2 

6 

571 1 

3 

9 

12 

4 

931 
5 

I 

1 

2 

2 

1 

5 

44 

2 
9 

12 

1 
1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

34 

•   ■  •  *  *       ■   • 

i5 

•••.•..•• 
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Table  IV — ^Factories  Inspected  in  Each  City:  By  Industries — Continued. 


CITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 

Closed , 

burned, 

removed, 

etc. 

Factories 
Inspected. 

No. 
owners 

at 
work. 

Largest   Number 
OP  Employees  in 
THE  Year. 

Number 

Industry 
number. 

Once.i 

3 
If. 
6 
2 
5 

More 
than 
once. 

.... 
« ■ .  • 

1 

Office 
,  force. 

Shopfi. 

Total. 

3Ki 

ELMIRA— Continued. 
Confectionerv . 

■ 

2 

20 

5 

2              17 

14 

X-4 

Cisam  and  tobacco 

2 

13 
0 
2 

7 

538 
03 
64 
77 

2?5 

Malt  liouors  and  ice 

83 

XI         ... 

Distribution  of  water,  gas  and  electricity 
Plumbing 

i 

66 

XII-8 

•  • 

6 

47 

Total 

16 

120 

8 

123 

203 

6,310 

»  5.416 

FULTON. 

Cutierv  and  firearms 

'^  \                 — 

II-3-h-k.. . 

3 

4 
3 
3 

3 

14 

•    •    •    ■    •        •    ■ 

388 
44 
6G 
15 

44 

38 

35b 

3-r-v . . . 
5-6-10.. 

Furnaces,  engines  and  machinery 

Vehicles  and  motors ,  r  -  ,  - ,  -  t  ,  - 

■    •    >    •        ■    •    • 

::::.■      2 
1      1 

.35 
41 

III-l 

House  trim .  etc. . . .  -  .  - ,  - , .  r  -  -  ,  r  - ,  -  t  -  - 

2 

g 

2-a 

CooDenucc 

31 

4-5-6... 

Brooms. 

i 

3 

2 

•  ■  ■  ■  - 

1 

1 

20 

IV-1.     .   .  . 

Manufacture  of  leather 

VI-2 

Paoer  and  duId 

5 

1 

1 
2 

4 

2 

8 

224 
3 

232 

VII-3-a 

Printing 

1 

3 

VIII-2-C 

Woolen  cloth 

6        1,060 
0 

026 

IX-6-a 

I.<aundrie8 

2 

1 



2 
2 

7 

X-l-a 

Milline 

2 
6 

32 
430 

25 

l-b-2.    . 

Canned  iroods  and  dairv  products 

358 

3^ 

Bakeries 

2 

1 
1 

3-d 

Confectionerv 

1 
3 

1 
3 

4 

Ciflrars  and  tobacco 

ii 

13 

Tot'^l 

11 

37 

l.<i 

37 

2.367 

2,058 

gloversville. 

Stone 



I       

2 

1 
3 

........ 

10 
8 
6 

53 

62 

64 

1,378 

234 

8,321 

120 

3 

35 

50 
100 
140 

10 

11-3-1 

Steel  tools 

31 

7 

3-l-B. . . . 

Machinery  and  steel  products 

Foundries  and  machine  shops 

1 

I 
5 

2 

5 

25 

6 

3-u-v. . . 

..... 

4 

47 

4-5 

Vehicles  and  reoairing 

62 

III-l -6-e.. . 

Lumber,  house  trim  and  cabinet  work . . . 

4 
4 
1 

30 
6 

58 

IV-l 

'  Leather 

1 



4 
2 

24 

1,254 

2 

Fur  iroods 

7 

82 

214 

3-e 

Gloves 

12 

3,230 

3-f 

'  Fancy  leather  soods 

2 

1 
4 

■ 

135 

V 

Oils 



3 

VII-2-a 

Paoer  boxes 

1 

35 

3-a 

1 

'  Printing 

4 

1 
2 

2 

2 

^ 

VIII-1 

Silk  textiles 

4 

98 

2-b-4... 

Felt  and  felt  goods 

1 

1 
2 

151 

IX-1-6 

Men's  and  women's  clothing 

15 
46 

15 

6 

Laundries  and  dyeing 

5 

1 

2 
2 

1 

40 

X-l-a 

Flour  and  feed 

1 

1 
2 
2 

4 
4 
1 
2 

2 
83 

7 

17 

31 

5 

8 

2 

2-a 

Meat  and  hide  dressing 

30  4 
7\ 

< 
17    " 

2-b 

Dairy  products 

' 

3-c 

Bakeries 

2 

4 

4. 

Cigars 

31 

5-e 

Malt  liquors 

0  A       , 

s  ■ 

XI 

Gas  and  electricity 

8  ^ 

Total 

1 

17 

171 

51 

40 

6,766 

6.615 

BflPOBT  or  BuBSAU  or  Factort  iNflPEcrioN,  1904. 
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Elmira-^l  oy  ersviUe . 


or  Emplotkcs  at  Time 

OF   iNBPBCnON. 

Weekly  Houbs  op  Labor. 

Orders 

• 

Number 

In 

office, 

etc. 

Males 
under 

18 

years 

(shops). 

Fe- 
males 
(shops) 

CBILDRBN. 

NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  (TN    SROPS) 

who  wore — 

children 
without 
certifi- 
cate 

.    14-16 
years 
old. 

» 

Under 

14. 

1 

Illit- 
erate. 

1                        I 

51   hour?'    52-57        51-6.1 
or  less.   1    hours.        Iiours. 

1 

Over 
63  hours 

ordered 

dis- 
charged. 

2 

6 

1 

5 
70 

1 

6'              € 

1               li           135 

45             2fi 

1 



' 

4 

7 

17 

6 

1 

13 

1 

86 

' 

g 

2 

60 

7 

40 



263 

114 

1.636 

73 

1 

1 

200 

1.541 

2,923 

489 

2Q2 

9 

14 

4 

• 

344 

35 

16 

9 

28 
19 

***•**•* 

10 

9 

25 

7: 

4 

3 

j3 
8 

1 

11 

....'.!!  '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

8                A 

12 

1 

477 

5 

1.......  ........ 

11 
23 

99 

2 

897 

5 

23 

352 

114 

20 

3 
3 

7 
8 

9 

!..     i 

1 

A 

43 

23 


j 

1 

1 

2 

2 

.I.:.:.:.. 

6 

25 

175 

6 

Q 

* 





1 
5 

2 

........ 

13 

1 

37 

74 

687 

29 

44 

34 

1,829 

114 

97 

7 

! 

i 

10 

1 

1 

•    ■■••••(••■•■••a 



7 

6 

46 

62 

■   •••••••'*•« 

3 

1 

.'.'.'..'..'.     i 

•••  jl 

' 

1                   1 

1 

4 

1 

34 

1 

20 

1,249 

213 

3.0421 
120' 

1 

1 

'. . . .!..!( 

4    .  .  *      ".'.'. 

4 

2 

41 
6 

74 

1,372! 
63 

2 

13     

1 

30 

1 
60!               1 

1 
1 

1 

158 
9 

17                  2 

6 

12 

• 

1 

3                  4 

i 

31 

10 

eij 

70* 
5 

23 

1    "  *      ' 

.: :::;.;::i 

85 

........  1 

1 
1 
5 

*    ■  *  1 

1 

9, 

6 

. 

I 

50 

1 

1 

1 

I 

2 

1 

5'             Ql' 

2 

1 

149, 

15 

1 

39 

2 

30 

4 

17 

2                  2 

i,.           ^ 

■ 

1 

4l 

1 

3 

3  . 

2|. 

11. 
1  . 

«•■*#•■•)-------- 

« 

2 

2 

31 

5 

"8 

49              59 

1 

1,681 

93 

1 

■      1* 

31 

1- 

258 

5.165 

12 

^.. 

9 
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Table  IV— factories  Inspected  in  Each  City:  By  Industries — Continued. 


CITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 

dosed, 

burned, 

removed, 

etc. 

Factoubs 

iNSrKCTED. 

No. 
owners 

at 
work. 

• 

Laroebt   Numbkr 
OP  Emplotkbs  in 

TRB  YbAR. 

NtnCBKB 

Industry 
number. 

Onoe. 

More 
than 
once. 

OfBoe 
force. 

Shops. 

Total 

< 
I   " 

HORIIELLSVILLE. 
Cl&v  Droducta 

1 

4 

23 

56 

601 

25 

222 
73 

114 
46 

074 
25 
81 
22 

2 

57 

3 

6 

0 
22 
20 
10 

6 

23 

11-3 

^Vire  ffoodfl  and  iron  work 

" 

1 
13 

55 

4 

Railway  romir  nhops. ................ 

1 

562 

5-10. . . . 

VAhiAlpjt  AnH  i>lM»tndil  miDDlifMI.  .  T  . .  .  -  T 

1 

2 
2 

4 
3 

4 
7 
2 
3 

1 
6 

22 

III-l 

I/umber  and  houM  trim r  -  - 

222 

6-6 

Ptimitura  and  oth^r  articles  of  wood,  t  ,  t  . 

1 

1 
3 

68 

rv-1-3.  ... 

T^Athftr  And  Ifiathnr  ffYKida 

117 

VII-3^ 

Printing     .' 

46 

VIII-1 

Sitk  cooda 

1 

2 

0 

i 

981 

IX-l-a 

Men's  clothins 

21 

l-b-2-b. 

Women's  elothinflr 

82 

4^ 

Millinery 

8 

5 

r!A.nVAii  flpnndii    . 

2 

6-a 

Laundries 

■ 

1 

1 

58 

6-b 

CiMininir  And  dvelnflT 

3 

X-1-2 

Flour  mill  and  dairy  products. ......... 

2 

6 

3 

Bakerieff  and  confectionery- ,  t . .  ^  -  r ,  r  -  - 

6 

4 
2 

f 

..... 

a 

i 

1 

9 

4 

Cirars 

21 

5 

Hevffraoifts 

20 

XI 

Gas  ana  electricity 

10 

XII-8 

Plumhinir , , , . .  ^  - . 

6 

Total 

.... 

'""■  ■  ■  1 

67'         3 

2 

21 

7 

31 

2.807 

2,292 

HUDSON. 

Stone  products 

1-1-3 

1 
2 

10 

li 

212 

106 

155 

06 

78 

045 

24 

23 

7 
40 
16 

3 

25 

72 
0 

222 

4 

Clav  products 

08 

II 

MetaiB  and  machinery 

1 

i 

3 

128 

Ill 

Wood  manufactures 

81 

VII 

Printinc  and  i>aper  goods 

5 
18 

81 

VIII 

Textiles 

3 
3 
5 

063 

IX-1^ 

Men's  clothinff 

1 

8 

4-a 

Milliiaery 

4 
8 

4 

8 

2 

6-a 

liaundries . , r . .    . , 

2 

5 

7 

X-2 

Meats  and  dairy  products 

1 

12 

2 

5 
3 

30 

3-c 

Bakeries 

10 

1 

2 

15 

3-d 

Confectionery 

3 

4 

Cigars 

25 

5-e 

,Malt  liauors 

66 

XI 

Distribution  of  water  and  gas 

2 

9 

Total 

4 

53 

28 

51 

1,811 

1,733 

ITHACA. 
Stone  and  clay  products 

I 

1 

3 

4 
4 

1 

4 
2 
3 

8 

2 
6 

1 
2 

2 

2 

4 
3 

66 

280 

76 

12 

20 
43 
60 
81 

24 

100 

10 

22 

56 

n-3-k-o. . . 

Tin  work  and  fir^ar»n» 

251 

3-t-u. . . 

1 

73 

4 

Ra  Iway  repair  shops 

8 

5 

Vehicles 

3 

1 
6 

4 
5 

i3 

20 
1 

23 

6-7 

Boats  and  agricultural  iraplementa 

45 

0-10 

Instruments  and  electrical  goods 

1 - 

63 

III-l 

Lumber  and  house  trim. . . .". 

3 

1 
8 

75 

2 

Barrels  and  boxes 

34 

5-8 

Furniture,  cabinet  *  other  woodwork. 
Chemicals  and  drugs 

110 

V 

39 

VI 

Paper  and  paper  stock 

2 

21 

BsPOBT  or  Bdbiau  or  FAcixttT  Inspbction,  1904. 
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HorneUsville-Ithaca. 

or  Empu>tbks  at  Tiicb  or  iKsrccnoN. 

Wbbklt  Hodrs  or  Labor. 

• 

Orders. 

Number 

In 

oiBed, 

etc. 

Malee 
under 

18 

rears 

(ahope). 

Fe- 
males 
(flhope). 

CH1U>RBN. 

MUlfBBB  or  BICrLOTBBS  (XN  SROPB) 
WHO  WOBK — 

ohildren 

without 

eertifi* 

eate 

14-16 

years 

old. 

Under 
14. 

Illit- 
erate. 

51   houm 
or  less. 

52-57 
hours. 

58-63 
hours. 

Over 
63  hours. 

ordered 

dis- 
eharfed. 

1 

23 
24 

1 

2 
3 
2 

• 

1 

30 :::!!! 

11 

4 

1 

551 

22 

222 
67 
84 
43 

922 

21 

81 

8 

2 

57 

3 

6 

9 

15 

7 

1 
....••.•> 

2 

1 

5 

6 

1 

1 

• 

3 

13 
9 

728 

10 

76 

8 

1 
42 

30 

3 

1 

9 

3 

8 

14 
2 

!                4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 
3 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

5 

14 

6 
12 

1 

7 

4 

6 

6 

2 

1 

29 

22 

802 

15 

74 

578 

1.605 

6 

1             ^ 

1 

0 

10 

12 

5 

200 
88 

117 
45 

47 
555 

4 
1 

4 

3 

2 

3 

2 

13 

8 

14 

2 

3 

8 

1 

21 

8 

5 
3 

1 

6 

'  * 

3 

2 



ii 

2 

5 
39 

25 

505 

5 

2 

2 

1 

3 
56 

• 

36 

29 
390 

4 
1 

5 

1 "  ■ '  ■ ' ' 

1 

18 

^ 

'■'*'*'! 

1 

4 

1 

•    ■    •    • 

26' 

15 
3 

15 
63 

3 

3 

10 

3 

• 

6 

51 

54 

539 

63 

2 

22 

471 

1.183 

6 

89 

2 

48 

26 

44 

6 
221 

26 
8 

22 

4 

58 

2 

24 

79 

1 
3 
3 

4 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

6 

■ 

35 

4 

1 

2 

1 

6 

4 

1 

1 

5 

68 

3 
37 
16 

2 

1 

13 

18 
19 

■••■"••••• 

20 

1 

1 

1 

3 

17 

i 
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Table  IV — Factories  Inspected  in  Each  City:  By  Industries — Continued. 


CITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 

Closed, 

burned, 

removed, 

etc. 

Factoriks 
Inbpectbd. 

No. 
owners 

at 
work. 

LAitaEST    Number 

OF  EMPLOTEEa  IN 

THE  Year. 

Nvmber 

• 

Industry 
number. 

Once. 

More 
than 
once. 

Office 
force. 

Sbope. 

Total. 

■ 
VII-3-4 

ITHACA— Continued. 

Printing  and  publishing 

1 

< 

11 1           5 

12 7 

1 
51            190 
1'             74 
li             17 

3  18 

32 
2 

4  69 
1.              22 

188 

IX-l-a 

Men's  cTothincc 

70 

1-b 

Women's  clothing 

1 

2 
3 

4 

1 

18 

2 

Shirts  and  white  goods 

15 

4-a 

Millinery 

I.....1      1 

27 

5 

Misc^laneous  white  goodA 

1 1 

6 4 

8 4 

2 

6-a 

I^aundries 

68 

6-b 

Cleaning  and  dyeing. . , ,    ,    ...    .  .    , 

20 

X-l-a 

Milling 

Salt 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

fiO 

7 

1-e 

1 

4            153 
1              29 

6 

146 

3-<J 

3-d 

Bakeries 

Confectionery 



7 '           9 

3 1 

30 
5 

4 Cigars 

5 '  Beverages 

XI-1-2 jWater  and  gas 

XII-3-8 Carpentry  and  plumbing 


Total. 


JAMESTOWN. 

I Stone  and  clay  products 

II-2.  ..;•..  Brass  goods 

3-g-i. ...  I  Hardwar»»  and  tools 

3-m ....  Metal  beds  and  springs 


3-0 '  Sheel-metnl^  goods 

3t-v. .  ., Boilers,  engines  and  machinery 

4 Rnilway  repair  shops 

5 Vehicles 


I 


6 Boats 

9 Instruments  and  special  appliances 

1-1-2 House  trim  and  cooperage 

5-a Furniture 


5-e Cabinet  work 

6-d-e . . .  Household  and  other  wooden  articles 

IV Leather  goodf> 

V Chemicals  and  drugs 


VI Paper  stock , 

VII Printing  and  paper  goods 

VIII-2-C I  Woolens  nnd  worsteds 

3-6 Other  textiles 


IX-1 Men's  and  women '<«  clothing 

4-5 1  Millinery  and  household  goods 

6-a Laundries 

X-l-a ' Flour  and  feed 


3 '  Bakeries  and  confectionery 

4 Cigars 

5-e .M3t  liquors 

XI-4 'Electric  light  and  power 

XII Carpentry,  painting  and  plumbing 


861 
13' 
18 
28, 


83! 

1.617 

2 

i 

73 

8 

42 

39 

Total. 


JOHNSTOWN. 

1-4 'Clay  products 

IV-1 Leather 

2-* Pur  goods 

3-« lOlovea 


80 
12 
16 
26 


75 

8 

38 

40 

815 

173 

7 

6 


16 

16 

100 

45 

126 

114 

149. 

153 
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Ithaca^*  Johnstown. 


OF  Emplotsba  A1 

'  Time  of  Inspection. 

Weekly  Hours  or  Labor. 

Orders. 

Number 

In 

office, 

etc. 

Malefl 
under 

18 

years 

(shopB). 

Fe- 
males 
(shops). 

1 

CHILDREN. 

NUMBER  OP  employees   (IN  SBOPS) 
WHO  WORK— 

children 
without 
certifi- 
cate 

14-16 

years 
old. 

Under 
14. 

Illit- 
erate. 

51   hours 
or  less. 

52-57 
hours. 

58-63 
hours. 

Over 
63  hours. 

ordered 

dis- 
chargedi 

5 

1 

•  •   »  •   •       *  • 

53 
21 
14 
10 

25 
1 

54 
2 

J 

50 

133 
69 

4 
1 

10 

2 

64 

19 

6 

4 
5 
3 
3 

2 

1 

1 

13 
3 

17 

3 

8 

! 



1 

5 

* 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

• 

14 

4 

1 

142 



2 

..1.......      .,----       - 

1 ; 

1 

29 

5 

1 

5 
6 

1 

i 
1 

• 

1 



6 



■  ■ 1 

! 

79 

* 

1 

1 

11 

1| 

■ 

4 

12 



■ ' 

•     ...a           >....*.. 

26 

5 

2 
62 

83 

4 

264 

4 

•     •     •     ■           •     • 

139 

313 

953              20 

1 

2 

'                            1 

73 

8 

1 
6 

::::::::  ::::::' 

i * 

1 

5 
5 

10 

1 

: - 

37 
39 

11 

1 

2 

1 1::.::::. 

7' 

72 

7 

8 
1 

.••••■•     --.----.- 

738 

1 

7 

•  •  •  •  • 

8            ifts, 1 

12 

1 





6 

4 : 

1 

2 

,    , 1 

! 

7 

1 

2 

1 

10 
13 
66 

1 

31 

31 

ii 

1 1 

5 

6 

2 

61           227.!;!....: 
3,        l-.'iflO' 

35 

1 

5 

1 

77         1 

i 

76 

87 

1 

11 

6 

6 

t 

1 

12 

6 

1 

4 

35i 

876 

33 

4I 

7 

24 

1 • ' 

46[ 

2 

3 

?l 

1' 

], 

J 

10 

5'                  I 

• 

6 
130 

1                  1 

"1                  * 
4 

36! 

ii 

178' 

1 

I 

5 

2 

2 1 

8 

20 

322 

1,081 

608 

11                   1 

2 

1 ! 

43 

2 

1 

' ,    " 1 

1 1: 

3 

2, 

52 1 

8 
2 

1 

4 
2 

1 

1 

i 1 

17,             Ifi! 

15 
7 

1 
8 
5 
4 
2 

: 1 , 

1 
1 

7'          



1 

1 
1 

I 

1 

.    1 

12 

i 

.    .    _    -   .  1 

3 
2 



2         i!::::::: 

32 

4 
42 
10 
10 

**• 

1 

2 

1 

7                9 

1 
-•»»>. ..1.    ...... 

::::::::;;::;;::i 

1 '               1 

1 

1 

1 

242 

250 

1.015 

3491         1 

40 

2,108 

3.092;               9 

267                  7 

( 

1 


1 

16 

45 

114 

3 

1 

««•>•••      * 

30' 
73, 

1 
1 

4 

3 

4 

'.'.'.\'.'.'.y..:.:.:\ 

i 

1481 !! 

-    •   •  •  ■       •       • 
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Table  IV — ^Factories^nspectedTin  Bach  City:  By  Industries — ^Continiiel. 


Industry 
number. 


CITY  AND  INDtJSTRY. 


Closed. 

burned, 

removed, 

etc. 


Factoriks 
Inspectrd. 


Onoe. 


More 
than 
once. 


No. 
owners 

at 
work. 


Largest    NitmberJ  Nvuber 
OF  Employees  in 
THE  Year. 


Office 
force. 


Shops. 


Total. 


3-f. 

V-2HS. 

VII-2-a. 

IX-l-b. 

6-a. 


JOHifSTOWN— Continued. 

Fancy  leather  goods 

Adhesives 

Paper  boxes 

Women's  clothing 

Laundries 


Totel. 


M-3. 

4... 

II-2.. . 

3... 


4. 
5. 
6-7. 


KINGSTON. 

Stone  products 

Clay  products 

Copper,  lead  and  linc  goods 

Hardware  machinery  and  castings. 


Railway  repair  shops , 

Vehicles 

Boats  and  agricultuml  implements. 


III-1-2 House  trim  and  cooperage. 


5-a Furniture 

IV-2 Hair  goods 

V Chemicals  and  oils 

VII-2-3 Printing  and  paper  goods. 


VIII Textiles 

IX-1-2 Clothing  and  shirts 

4-5 Millineo'  and  miscellaneous  cloth  goods. 

ft-a I  I-Aundries 


X-l-a Millinflc 

3-c-d. . .  Bakeries  and  confectionery. 
4 Cigars  and  tobacco 


5-l>-c. . .  'Cider  and  mineral  waters. 

5-e i  Malt  liquors 

XI-2-4 iGas  and  electricity 


Total. 


II-3... 

6-7. 

III-1-2. 


LinXE  FALLS. 

Foundries  and  machine  shops 

Vehicles  and  agricultural  machinery 
Boxes  and  house  trim 


5-a Furniture. 


IV. 

V. 

VI. 


6-e. 


•VII 

VIII-2-C.. 

4.... 

IX-1-2.. 

0-a.. 

X-1-2.. 

8.... 

4.... 

XI-2-4.. 


Wood-working 

I^eather  and  rubber  goods. 

Chemicals,  etc 

Paper 


Printing 

Woolen  goods 

Knit  goods 

Men's  and  women's  clothing. 


Laundries 

Grriiin  and  moat  products.  . 
Bakeries  and  confectioner^' 

Cigars 

'jss  and  electricity 


Total. 


3 


10 


1 

1 . 

1 

,      '      1 

1 

1        .    ' 

1 

1            1 

14 

1 

4 

2 

! 

1 

2 

.    •    •    •    • 

1 

2 
6 

::::::: j 

3 

2 
25 

1         2 

1 

2 

2 
3 

7 

1 

4i 

3 

4 

2 
.1 

i 

1 

2 
6 

1 

1 
11 

2 

6 

1 

1. 
2 
3 

li 

2j 

••'•■•••  1 

•  •••»«■• 

2 

1 

6 

15 
5 

7. 

3: 

,                  1 

2 

7 

i 

3 

'                  1 
1               1 

1 

82 1         32 

68* 

1 

5 

7 

4 

* 

1 
1 
1 
2 



1 

3l 
2; 

2 
20 

I 

1 

1 

1 

i 

4 
2 

3 

1 

14 

•    •     •     ■ 

•  •      •  •  •  1 
1 

4 
2 

2 

8 
3 

3! 

3 
3 

4 

6 

4 
3 

^i 

1 

1 

61 

16' 

56 

19 
70' 

s: 


488 


114 
376 
117 
274 

811 

lOl 

200| 

104 


164 

370 

12 

55 

18 
48i 

1.582 

I 
t 

44 

40 
25i 


19 

58 

8 


413 


114 
376 
119 
280 

83 

10 

187 

83 


9 

9 

150 

120 

16 

17 

84 

85 

165 

339 

6 

46 

24 

50 

932 

19 
40 
20 


3,803l       3.124 


115 

100 

218 

226 

51 

53 

60 

60 

5 

5 

104 

85 

18 

22 

28 

30 

25 

28 

44 

45 

146 

2.037 

8 

8 

14 

14 

9 

13 

18 

18 

9 
10 

9 
10 

2,882!       2.763 
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Johnstown-Little  Falls. 


or  Ehplotbea  at  Timk  of  Inspection. 

Wkeklt  Ilocits  OF  Labor. 

Orders. 

Number 

In 
offioe, 

etc. 

Males 
under 

18 

years 

(shops). 

Fe- 
males 
(shops). 

CHTLDRBN. 

NUMBKB  OP  EMPLOYEES  (iN  BHOPS) 
WHO  WORK — 

children 
without 
certifi- 
cate 

.      14-16 

years 
old. 

Under 
14. 

niit- 

erate. 

51   hours     52-57 
or  lees.      hours. 

58-63 
hours. 

Over 
63  hours. 

dis- 
charged. 

1 

*               1 
1 

• 

1.   ....... 

1 

1 

• 

............... .| 

4::::::: 

4 
2 

1 

19 
68 

1 
1 



50 

1 

1 

8 

1 

1                    

4 

7 

157 

10 

, 

1'           408 

7 

j 
1 

2 
20 

1 

6 
1 

lOS 

2 

25 

2' 

51                1 

375 

4 
7 
5 

1 
1 
2 
4 

2 
3 

5: 

1 

7 
5 

7i 

4 

1 

21 

3 

4 

4             80 

7 1 

7 

1 

117. 

219 

1 



36 

1 

81 

10 

183 

5 

,..,... \ ...... . 

4 

8 
4 

1 

4' 

' 

4 

70 

1 

1 

9! 

108 1 

'    i8' 

1'             51 
6              7 

8            94 
4          27fii 

12 

1 
1 

27 

12 

] 

•■•I 1 ' 

1               1 . 

7 

Q      1 

1 

11 

1 

65!               9 ! 

1 

( 

1 
1 

108              56 

100            2.?7       ' 

16 

2 

1 

i 

1 

0 
24 

1               1 
1 

6: 

451 

18 ; 

1 

1 

21 

1 

1 

1 

6 

1 

2 

1, 
10 

1 
t 

48 

122                   1 

•   7 

1 

727 

24 

1 

1 

1 

32 

'771 

' 

'                 1 

18 

3 

1 

1 

1 

. 

37 

i 

26 

3 
4; 

: 

• 

1 

1 

1 i 

68 

»S       l,219|' 

95                 J 1             36        1.214i        1.780              20 

94 

23 

i 

i 

1 

21 

1 
1 

1 
■ '             61 1 

37 

1 

20' 

.                                    1 

206 
.'>0 

1 

.......  1  . 

2 

2. 

1 

2,              h 

1 

1 
1 

(•••■a*               ......     ,t--------i 

1 

3 

' 

1 

1              56 

1 

1 

1 
1 

,                        1 

1 

.«-. 

i 

i 

.... 

84 

18  .    t 

41. 

1 

41 

1             ^1 

::::::  ::::::::, :::::::i::::::::!:::::::: 

2 

...; 1. :...:.     .:..:; 

28' 

1 

3 

li             2 

i             2  . 

24      1.110 

1 
1 

25 

1 

1 

1 

1 

44 

1,967: 1 

r.  . 
4  . 

2,- 

14 

56 

1 

56 

6  . 

8  . 

t 

.1 

8: 

14! i 

1 

1 

•■ 1 

, ! 1 

' 1 

1 

'                            4'. 

1 

18'. 

1 

1 

, 

1 

j 

i|: 

9  . 

1 . 



1 i. 

10!. 

1 

56, 

28,     1.1.^2' 

58  . 

1 

0              1441        2.5in'               .^ 

19;. 

*FV| 

—  1 

.  1 
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Table  IV — ^Factories  Inspected  in  Each  City:  By  Industries — Continued. 


Industry 
number. 


CITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


CloBod, 

burned. 

removea, 

etc. 


rinS 

II-2....... 

3-^-1. . . . 

3-m-r. . 


|3-t. 
3-u. 
3-v. 
6... 


IIM . . . 
2*a. 


LOCKPORT. 

Qlaes 

Aluminum  and  brass 

Bar  iron  and  tools 

Metal  beds  and  heating  apparatus 

Engines  and  boilers 

Machinery 

Foundries 

Vehicles 


Lumber  and  house  trim 
Boxes  and  barrels 

Brooms 

Furniture  and  cabinet  work 


6... 

IV-2-3. 

V-1... 

VT-2... 


VII-3-a... 
VIII-2-C-6. 

3 

IX-l-a.. 


Wood  and  cork  working 
Leather  and  hair  goods 

Drugs 

Paper 


Printing  and  publishing 
I  Woolen  and  hnen  goods 

ICotton  goods 

I  Men's  clothing 


2... 

5-g. 

&-a. 

X-1... 


I  Shirts  and  white  goods 
I  Awnings  and  tents 

{Laundries , 

Cereals  and  fruits 


XI. 


3-c. 
3-d. 
4... 
5... 


1 

H-3-i 

3-U-V-4. 
UI'l 


IV 

VIM -2 

•S"a»  • .  •  • 
Uv~^~a. .... 

3-6-a... 

X-1-2 

3-c 

4-6 

XI 


Bakeries 

Confectionery 

Cigars 

Beverages , 

Water.  ga9  and  electricity 


Total. 


MIDDLETOWN. 

Stone  and  clay  products 

Tools 

Foundries,  car  and  machine  shops 
Lumber  and  house  trim 


Leather  and  leather  goods 

Printers'  supplies  and  paper  goods, 

Printing  and  publishing 

Shirts 


Men's  hats  and  laundries. . . 
Cereals  and  dairy  products. 

Bakeries 

Cigars  and  beverages ...... 

Gas  and  electricity 


Total. 


F.*rTORIK8 

Inbpectkd. 


No. 
owners 

at 
work. 


Largest    Number 
OP  Employees  in 
THE  Year. 

Number 

Office 
force. 

Hhopv. 

Total. 

MOUNT  VERNON. 

II Metals,  machinery  and  apparatus. 

Ill Wood  manufactures 

IV leather  and  rubber  good? 

VII-3-a Priming 


2| 
6 

2, 
I 
2 
21 
6 
2 

4 


li 
8 
1 

1 
1 
2 
2 


36 


19 


3 

II 


113 

117 

30 

15 

120 

120 

356 

367 

263 

9 

132 

126 

79 

68 

49 

16 

9 

8 

295 

301 

50 

27 

19 

19 

148 

146 

7 

7 

5 

5 

174 

176 

3 

i 

2 

3, 
3 


144, 
37i 
42 
93, 

256' 
88 
18 
2ll 
131 


5 

12 

5 

6 


242 

233 

208! 

511 


172 

7 

68 

29 


147 
39 
48 
84 

259 
83 
15 
21 
15 


49        1.531'       1,515 


243 

214 

212 

55 
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or  EnPLOTsm  at  Time  of  Inspection. 


In 

office, 

etc. 


re- 
males 
(shops). 


CHILDREN. 


Lockport-Kount  Vernon. 


Weekly  Hours  or  Labor. 


NUMBER  OF  KMPLOYEF*?   (iN  8IIOP6) 
WHO  WORK  — 


51    hours 
or  less. 


62-57 
hourn. 


58-63    I     Over 
hours.     03  hours. 


I 


Orders. 


Number 
childrra 
without 
certifi- 
cate 
ordered 

dis- 
charged. 
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Table  IV— -Factories  Inspected  in  Bach  City:  By  Industries— Continued. 


Induntry 
number. 


CITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


Qoiied, 

burned. 

removed, 

etc. 


Factories 
Inspected. 


More 
Once,  than 
once. 


No. 
ownerti 

at 
work. 


Largest    Number 
OF  Employees  in  Number 
THE  Year. 


Office 
force. 


Shops. 


TotaL 


IX-1-2. 

6-a. 

X-3-c. 

6... 


I.... 
II-3... 
6-7. 
IIM... 


MT.  VERNON— Contintted. 
Women's  clothinc 
Laundrise 
Bakeries 
Beversffes 

Total 


NBWBUROH. 

Stone  and  clay  products 
Hardware,  en^aes  and  machinery 
Boots  and  agricultural  implements 
Lumber  and  house  trim 


69 

50 

81 

78 

54 

52 

45 

51 

083 

064 

161 

165 

5-a |Furniture 

rv (Leather  and  rubber  goods 

V 'Chemicals  and  oils 

VII-2-3... 


VIII-2-5.. 
IX-l-a. 
2-3.. 
6-a., 

X-1... 


Printing  and  paper  goods 

Cotton  goods,  woolen  goods  and  lacen. . 
Men's  clothing 
Hats,  caps  and  shirts 
Laundries 


.Cereals 

3-c .Bakeries 

4-5 iTobacco  and  beverages 

X 1-2-4 Gas  and  electricity 

7-8 Cornices  and  steam  fittings 


Total 


II-6-0-10. 
III-l 

V 

VII-3-a.. . . 


NEW  ROCHELLE. 


Boats,  scales  and  electrical  apparatus 

Lumber  and  house  tnm 

Chemicals  and  drugs 

.Printing 


3^ 

2 

5 

11 

1 

1 

4 

14 

1 

1 

2 

3 

5 

1 

7 

29 

IX-6-a.. ...  Laundries 

X-3-c .Bakeries 

4-5 Tobacco  and  liquors. 

XI Light  and  power. . . . 


1! 
6 


r 

1 

2 


2 

1 


11 
2 
3 


2; 


04 

160; 
11 

339 

52 

28 
28 
22 


Total. 


NEW  YORK  CITY. 
I.  Stone  and  clay  products. 
1.  Stone. 
b  Cut  Stone. 


28 


34 


69' 


734 


j  Brooklyn. 
.Manhattan  and  Bronx. 
Queens 


Total 

2.  Talc,  Garnet,  Rock  Salt.  Etc. 

b  Emery,  Oarnct,  Graphite,  Rock 
Salt.  Etc 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 


Total. 


.38  .  . 

1 

16 

69 

1! 

37 

19  .. 

•  •  • 

7 

126 

1 

60 

1 

1 

4  . . 

1 

1 

6  .. 

•  •  • 

3 

10... 

■  ••1 

4 

27 

122 

33 


696: 
3,368 
951 


182        5,015 


1»: 

18l 


I 
I 

1211 

95| 

216*, 


426 
351 
33 


02 
174 

12 
368 

54 
26 
33 
26 


785 


571 

2.434 

482 


3.487 


128 
105 

233 
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Mount  Vemon-Ncw  York  City 


car  EMPLOTsn  at  Tdcb  or  IirancnoN. 

Weekly  Hourb  op  Labor. 

Orders. 

Number 

In 

office, 

etc. 

Males 
under 

18 

years 

(shops). 

Fe- 
males 
(shops). 

CBILDRSN. 

NUMBER  of  RliniOTBBS  (iN   SHOPS) 
WHO  work — 

children 
without 
certifi- 
cate 

14-16 

years 
old. 

Under 
14. 

niit- 

erate. 

51  hours 
or  less. 

62-67 
hours. 

68-63 
hours. 

Over 
63  hours. 

ordered 

dis- 
charged. 

57 
55 

5 
2 

14 
30 

46 
10 
52 

18 

4 

2 

R 

i 38 

13                 2 

23 

9 

20 

' .' 

37 

.    14 

146 

20 

1 

431 

365 

127                4 

58 

8 

4 

1 
2 

1 
!     

10 
260 
345 

151 
142 

•    -    ■   •   «        «    ■ 

('» 

2S 
13 
36 
U 

430 

...    . 
.  . . 

.    ... 

.    ..... 

1             

24 

i; 

•           a     ■    ■    « 

^        •      •      •                      ■       ■      •      • 

2 

■•        •••    •■••«•■■ 

25 

2!  ;■":::: 

3 

.   a 

•   •  •  • 

6 

8 

326 
701 
227 

.    4 

•> 

1     •     •     a           • 



31         1 

io 

■  •  •  • 
1 

40 
7 

|. .---.. 

6 
73 

11 
88K 

U                 1 

1 

.    ...... 

2i                            1 

r 

11               51 
24;             12 

6 

23 
6 

4 

• 

1 

5               11 

1 

668 

6 

3 
4 

5 

1 

...... 

14 

2 
51 
18 

5 

2 

.•..••• 

i 

1 

o 

24 



i3 

1 

08 

83 

1,285 

61 

6 

54 

2.274 

921               24 

26 

3 

v4< 
11 

1 

42 

39 

14 

1 

160 

1 

3'  ::::::: 

3 

3 

3 
108 

20 

9 

i 

1 

1 

20 

3 

6 
20 

323 

10 

1 

14 
9 

2 

1 

10; 

22 

26 
12 

6 

12 
12 

3 
10 

4 

1 

1 

69 

4 

131 

3 

210 

3971              87 

22 

28 

27 

3 

4 
7 

i 

2 

388 

2,116 

390 

125 

163 

59 

31 
35 

24 
63 
32 

2 

120 

' 

33 

180 

14 

8 

2 

2,894 

347 

66 

109 

2 

8 

4 

25 
36 

1 

66 
66 

64 
14 

10 
6 

10 

15 

18 

1 
4| 

61 

1 

15 

122 

78 

16 

HU                       L_ 
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Table  FV — Factories  Inspected  in  Each  City:  By  Industries — Continued. 


Industry 
number. 


CITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


Closed, 

burned, 

removed, 

etc. 


Factorxes 
Imspxcted. 


Onoe. 


More 
than 
once. 


No. 
owners 

at 
work. 


Larqbst  Number 
or  Emplotbbs  in 
THE  Year. 


Number 


OfBoe 
force. 


NEW  YORK  CITY— Continued. 

I.  Stone  and  Clay  Products — Continued 

3.  Lime  Cement  a  no  Plaster. 

a  Lime. 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 


Total. 


b  Cement  and  AephaU. 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 

Queens 


Total. 


c  Plaeier  and  Plaeter  Caeia. 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 

Queens 

Kichmond 


Total. 


d  Sifted  Sand  and  Mortar, 

[Brooklyn 

.  Manhattan  and  Bronx 


,         Total 

4.  Brick,  Tile  and  Pottery. 

I 

I  a  Common  Briek. 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 

Richmond 


Total, 


b  Terra  Cotta  and  Fire  Clay  Produda. 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 

Queens 

Richmond 


Total 


c  Pottery  ProduHa. 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 

Queens 

Total 

5.  GLASa. 

a  Building  Olaaa. 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 

Queens 

Totel 


3 


15 


1> 

181 
1 

1 


21 


29 


P 

21 

2 

32 


1< 


13 


13; 


2 

1 

11 

15 

2 

. 

3 
6 

1 

■ 1 

4| 

151 

2' 


8 

24 

I 

33 


21 


13 

8l 

I 


21 


Sbope. 


TotaL 


291 


4 
6! 


10 


35 
13 
18 

8 


74 


52: 


• 

3 

8 

1 

1 

11 

15 

279 

4 

199 

12 

425 

31 

903 

3 

1 
80 

18 

210 

2 

60 

6 

546 

896; 


2( 
5 


25 


10 
130 


140 


683 
216 
318 
350 


1.567 


15 

439. 

34 

198 

3; 

30 

667 


8 

9 


12 


249 
203 
376 


828 


25 
159 

46 
652 


782 


8 
11 


19 


9 
133 


142 


646 
169 
277 
308 


1.400 


312 

171 

29 


512 


5 

251 

191 

71 

674 

695 

6 

111 

72 

82 

1.036 

958 
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New  York  City. 


1 

3 


7f 
6 

82 


or  EiiPLOTKEs  At  Time  of  Inspection. 

Weekly  Hocrs  op  Labor. 

Orders. 

Number 

In 

ofiSce, 

etc. 

Males 
under 

18 

years 

(shops). 

Fe- 
males 
(shops). 

CHILDREN 

i 

NUMBER  OF   EMPLOYEES  (iN   SHOPB) 
WHO  WOHKr- 

children 
without 
certifi- 
cate 

14-16 

years 
old. 

Under 
14. 

IlUt- 
erate. 

51    houn< 
or  less. 

52-57 
hours. 

58-63 
hours. 

Over 
63  hours. 

ordered 

dis- 
charged. 

1 
1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

>                                   t 

i 

1 

* 

1 

• 

1 



1 

1 «;-•••- 

5 

! 

■ 

1 

1 

1 

3                 8 

6 

' 

15 
12' 

1 

1 

.    .    . 1 

15 

7            212 

3:            197 

1 

12 
4 

■  1 ; 1 

1 •  •   •  1 

1                                                                ' 

364 

15 

1 

30 

1 

15 

10             773  

31 

1 1 1 

i                  1 
•     3 ' 

1 

2 

1 

■ 

22 
37i 

18                 71 

2 

87 

17 

22                   2 

2i                4' 

2 

44 

546 

6                   1 

6               14' 

23 

. 

5 

U                          A"«| 

1 

29               2.«i' 

25               4 

87 

17 

649 

33,                  3 

4 
6 

' 

_ 

1 

4! 

5' 

1 

1 
6 

1: 

1 

' 

( 

10 

1 

...--.._  1 

1 

s: 

7 

1 

==  = 

=1 

i 

8: 


35  . . . 

7 

115  .  .. 

1 

36 

13 

7 
4 

5 

50 

18 

1 

8  ... 

■     ..•!....,,,« 

93 
20, 
191 
300 


1.3U 

138 

1 

2 

482 

86. 

9 

25                   4 

68 

6 

1 

1 

74 

16 

15 

33 

3 

3 

51 

3 

126 


6 


86 


604 


636 


179i 
10' 

7 


2 

1. 
1 


1961 


40' 


4 

I 

14 


18 
55; 
10 

83 


2 


5 


1 

14 

122 
49 
26 

1611 

7 

25 

4 

2 

74 

15 

' 

i 

I.   ...... 

88 

197 

176 

36 

3 

29 

134 
265 

23 

7 
28 
10 

1 

•  ' 1 •  ■ ' 

359 

66 

1 



454 

399 

.     23 

45 

2 

1 

'    . 

!— ^ 
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Table  IV — ^Factories  Inspected  in  Each  City:  By  Industries — Continued. 


Industry 
number. 


CITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


Clowd. 

burned, 

removed, 

etc. 


Facforibs 
Inspbcted. 


Once. 


More 
than 
once. 


ILaRORST     NlIilBKR[ 

OF  Emploteeb  in,  Numbkb 
THE  Year. 


No. 
owners 

at 
work. 


Office 
force. 


Shopfl. 


TotaL 


NEW  YORK  CITY— Continued. 

I.  Stone  and  Clay  Products — Continued. 

5.  QuLin— Continued. 

b  Mirrora. 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 

Richmond 


Total. 


c  PreMedt  Blown  and  Cut  Glass  Ware. 

Brooklyn 

Bianhattan  and  Bronx 

Queens 


Total. 


d  Bottles  and  Jars. 

Brooklyn 

^Manhattan  and  Bronx 

Queens 


Total. 


e  Cleaning  Bottles. 


Brooklyn. 

Total  Group  I. 


n.  Metals,  Machinery  and  Apparatus. 

1.  Gold,  Silver  and  Precious  Stones. 

a  Silver  and  Silver  Plated  Ware. 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 


Total. 


b  OoUi^  Silver  and  Aluminum  Leaf. 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 


Total. 


c  Gold  Pens,  Pencile,  Etc. 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 


Total. 


d  Gold  and  Silver  Watch-Cases. 

Brooklyn ^ 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 


TotaL. 


e  Jeuelru  (Not  of  Silver). 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 

Richmond 


TotaJ. 


i! 

31! 

II 


10 


33 


2 

1 


11 

82 

2 


45 


2i 


10 


3 

18 
2 


23 


13 


3 
9! 

1| 

13 


11 

24 

6 


41 


117 
916 
120 


1,163 


938 

369 

66 


1.373 


607 

78 

115 


81 


700 


45 


22:     366        10        160! 


555      13,747 


SS 

780 

24 


889 


647 

860 

72 

1.079 


439 
76 
96 


611 


44 


^ 


0 
9 


8 
66 


74, 


3 

A3 


5 
191 


421 
2.061 


10.996 


iA 


223 

2,008 


48 


.  I 


196!       2,482;       2,231 


— I- 


II 
. I 

41, 


9  .. 

11 

8 

14 

77 
167 

77 
144 

18  . 

'  '  '  ( 

19 

14 

244 

221 

1 
3  .. 
12 

1 

1 

4 
8 

12 

7 

45 
296 

45 
287 

15 

7 

341 

332 

4'.. 
14  .. 

■  ■  * 

2 
12 

9 
27 

404 
86 

292 
103 

181.. 

«   • 

14 

36 

490 

395 

12  .. 
."{88 

•   ■   • 

2 

f 

6 
251 

4 
363 

272 

4,36f 

213 
3,937 

• 

I 

257 

400 

=J'= 

367 

4,63^* 

4,150 
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New  Tork  City. 


or  Employbba  at  Tme  of  Inbpectiok. 

1 

Weekly  Hours  or  L 

KBOn. 

Orderb 

Number 

In 

office, 

eto. 

Males 

under 

18 

years 

(shops). 

Fe- 
males 
(■hops) 

CHrLDRBN. 

NUMBER  OP  EMPLOYERS  (iN  BHOPS) 
WHO  WORK — 

<  hil  iren 

without 

certiH- 

cate 

.      14<16 

years 
old. 

Under 
14. 

lUit- 
erate. 

51   hours     52-57 
or  leas.      hours. 

5V63 
hours. 

Over 
63  hours 

ordered 

dis- 
charsed. 

3 

4 
13 

14 

8 

1 
3 

82 

2 

4& 
3 

18 

64 

622 
23 

76 

2 

1 

22 

17 

22 

4 

64 

727 

76 

54 

2 

' 

11 
24 

77 

17 

6 

27 

62 

3 

83, 

8 

1 

58 
90 
56 

55 
192 

523 
54 

19 
40 

4 

1 

8 
3 

6 

5 

1 

10| 

2 

1 

41 

100 

92 

46                1 

' .' 1 

204 

257            577 

63 

18 

3 

155 

8 
14 

3 
3 

1 

lo: 

7 
6 

i 

1 

1 
414;              22 

4 
15 

3| 

1 

3 

34 

39 

2 

94 

1 

1 

8 

177 

6 

23 

1 


1 

94 

448              61 

) 

22 

1 

•••  ....... 

« 

1 

1 

1 

43 

4 

560 

370 

619 

95 

1 

4.001 

3.182 

3,313 

467 

30 

5 

11 
53 

66 
146 

1 

120 
11 

62 

aA 

_    

10 

192 

19 



1 

1,439            366 !             81, 

3 

197 

64 

212 

20 

1 

131 

1,501            402 

91 

3 

5 

1 

39 
45 

2 
1 

1 

8 
56 

30              39 13 

39:             35' 13 

14 

1 

14 

6 

84 

3 

64 

69i              74; !              26 

1 

1, 

2 
13 

5 
33 

t 

5 

1 

1              40 2 

229|             29, 16 

7 

2 

22 

7 

15 

38 

2 

27 

2291             69  

18 

9 

7 
2 

21 

4 

1 
1 

62             221 

7 
9 

27 

23 

53 

36 

9 

25 

2 

23 

115i           221| 16 

4 

5 
164 

33 
476 

6 
75 

20 

167 
2,674 

22 
609 

16 

295 

1 

3 

366 

i 



288 



19 

1 1 

I 

370 

169 

509 

81 

■ 

1|           308 



2,841 

631 

1           311 

22 

8 
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Table  IV — Factories  Inspected]!!!  Each  City:  By  Industries — Continued. 


Industry 
number. 


CITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


^  Factories  I 
I  Inspected.  I 


Closed, 

burned, 

removed, 

etc. 


I 


More 


'Once,   than 
'  once. 


Largest  Nitmber 
OF  Employees  in 
THB  Year. 


NuifBKB 


Total. 


HEW  YORK  CITY— Continuad. 

11.  Metals,  Machiaer7p  Etc. — Cootinuad. 

1.  Gold,  Silver,  £>rc. — Conttnt*^. 

f  Diamond  Cutting  and  Polishing. 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan  aud  Bronx 


2 


ToUl. 


2.  Copper,  Lead,  Zinc,  Etc. 

a  Smelting  and  Refining. 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 

Queens 

Richmond 


Total 


18 


b  Coppertmitha'  Work. 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 


Total 


9 
13 


22 


o  Brass  Foundries. 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 

Queens 


2 
l' 


14 

24 

3 


Total. 


41 


d  Valves,  Hydrants,  Soda-water  Appar- 
atus, Etc. 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan  and  Bronx | 

Richmond 


3 

23 

1 


8 


125        1,291         1.254 


5 
5 


4 

141 


124 
440 


94 
440 


.    10 


18 


564 


534 


10 

22 

2 


19 
3 


229 

450 

7 


201 

424 

9 


34 


29 


686 


634 


i^! 


1 

44 

1 


24 

516 

20 


25 

418 
21 


Total. 


27 


e  Gas  and  EUctrie  Fixtures. 

BrookljTi 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 

Queens 


4 

1 


14 

46 

1 


5 


61 


f  Plumbers'  Supplies. 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 


Total. 


3 

17! 


jf  Other  Brass  and  Bronze  Goods. 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 

Queens 


3         17 
5'      110 

.1  2 


Total. 


129 


h  T.Mui  and  Zinc  Goods. 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 


Total. 


1 

3 

5 
12 

4 

17 

18 

46 

560 

613 

2,421 

44 

464 

1 
2 

8 
17 

1 

36 

274 

5 

54« 

2, .350 

49 

3 

25 

315 

3,078 

2.947 

1 

6 

2' 

14 
52 

145 
614 

159 
619 

1 

8; 

66 

759 

778 

"3 

9 
74 

20 

153 

3 

1,152 

3,891 

81 

1,011 

3,831 

48 

3 

83 

176 

5,124 

4,890 

.  .... 

4 
3' 

5 
32 

212 
866 

217 
767 

1 

7 

37 

1.078 

084 
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Kew  York  City. 


OP  Emflotebs  at  Time  of  Inspection. 


In 

offico, 

etc. 


Males 
under 

18 
3iear8 

(flbopa). 


CH1LDKEN. 


Fe- 
males 
(shops). 


Weekly  Hours  or  Labor. 


NUMBER  or    EMPLOYEES  (iN    SHOPf:)     ; 
WHO  WORK  — 


14-16 

years 
okl. 


Under   i    Illit-     ol    hours 
14.       '   err.te.   ,   or  less. 


52-57 
hours. 


68-63    I     Over 
hour?.     C3  hours. 


Orders. 


Number 
children 
without 
certifi- 
cate 
ordered 

dis- 
charged. 


18 

:     13 

12 

5 

!  .    ..1 

4 

;     177 

335 

1 

1       9Ji 

3 

i         1 

1  ,  _. 

7 

1 

2 

154 

305 

2 

40 

881 

13 
1ft 

1 

19 

2 

12 

1 

3 

1  ^ 

4 

1 1       2 

i 

1 

i       1 

; 

29 

1      3 

1 

i      2 

1 

12 

461 

132 33 

1 

4 

3 

!    1 
t 

1 

T 

22 

271 

2' ,      7 

95 1      44 

20 '       3 

j 

44 

!      3 

8 

2 

1 

, 

1 

46 

7 

13 

i      4 

1 

1 

8 

293 

117' 54 

'        2 

36 

21 

149 
5 

17 

70 

4 

13 

25 

2 

422 

1.772 

1            ; 

90 \             20 

368             ^'^ 

ft 

174 

36 
44 

A 

5 

6 

1 

1 



215 

175 

91 

40 

1 

80 

2,194 

458 108 

1 

12 



14 

3 
3 



2 
2 

1 

1 

9 
564 

136   11 

1 

50 

15 

12 

1 

64 

6 

4 

15 

563 

136 '      23 

2 

20 

53 

197 

6 

315 
285 



25 

53 

5 

27 

313 
2,306 

651             31 

3 

153 



1 

115 
24 

1,257 
21 

186 

15 

3 

1 

1 

" 

176 

256 

600; 

83 

1 

166 

2,619 

1,929  

223 

18 

5 

1 
11 

1 
1 

"*  334 

1 
9 

\ 

3 
3321 

2on 

372 

11 
37 

1 

32 

j 

12 

ii 

1 

37 

12 

334 

lo' 

12 

335 

581 

19 

48 

1 

' 
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Table  IV — ^Factories  Inspected  in  Each  City:  By  Industries — Continued. 


Industry 
Dumbor 


CITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


Closed, 

burned. 

removed, 

etc. 


Factoribb 
Inspected. 


Once. 


More 
than 
once. 


No. 
ownern 

at 
work. 


Largrst  Number 
OF  Employees  in 
THE  Year. 


Office 
force. 


8hop«. 


Number 


TotaL 


NEW  YORK  CirY— Coatioued. 

II.  Metals,  Machiaeryp  Etc. — Continued. 

3    Iron  and  Stbbl. 

a  Iron  Ore  Cruahing,  SeparatinOf  Etc. 
Manhattan  and  Bronx 


Brooklyn , 


b  Bltut  Furnace: 


c  A  rehitectural  and  Structural  Iron. 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 

Queens 


47 
11'     123 
3 


Total. 


d  Car  Wheel*  and  RaUway  Equipment. 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 


ir     173 


Total. 


5 


35 

eo 


I 


95 


204 


1 


171 


.     2 
152 


6 


e   Rolling    Milla,   Steel   and    Tin-PlaU\ 
Works. 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 


17! 


154 


Total. 


13 
11 

24 


5 
6' 


49 

4! 


998 
66 


II 


111 


53 


f  Locke,  BoUtf  Screws,  Etc 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 

Queens 


10 
9 
1 


Total. 


20 


g  Hardware,  not  elsewhere  specified. 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 

Richmond 


Total. 


2 
23 


r 


6 

16 

1 


1 
16 


231 


231 
229 

6 

i_ 

466 


25 


h  Cvtlery. 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan  and  Bronx.. . 


3 


4 

23 


17 


2 
22! 


51 

51 


62 
803 


870 


21 


26 
575 


Total. 


3        27 


i  Tools. 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan  and  Bronx.. 
Queens 


19! 

18 
2 


Total. 


j  PaUerna,  Dies,  Stencils,  Etc. 

Brookljm 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 


Total.. 


k  Firearma. 
Manhattan  and  Bronx.. . . 


2' 


39l 


24 


211 


601 


17' 

13 

1' 


16 
9 
3 


36S! 

150 

29 


9 
41 


50 


7 

10 

8 

10 

143i       2.1621       1.366 

134'       3.6051       2,577 

17  700;  291 


6.557'       4,234 


143 


145 


984 
54 


1 ,064         1 ,038 


225 

203 

3 


431 


46 
766 


811 


26 
457 


483 


372 
149 

18 


31 

28 

547 

539 

10 
36 

•    -25 

97 
301 

70 
280 

46 

25 

398 

350 

1 

1 

1 

Bbfobt  or  BuBBAU  or  Factory  Inspsction,  1904. 


III.117 


Kew  York  City. 


r 

OF  EllPIiOTBKS   AT  TUIB 

or  iMsrEcnoM. 

Wbkklt  Houbs  or  Labok. 

Orders. 

Number 

In 

office, 

•te. 

Malee 
under 

18 

yean 

(shope). 

males 
(shopa) 

CHTLDBSN. 

KUIIBBR  OP   KUrUOYBEB  (»   BHOPS) 
WHO  WORK — 

•  • 

children 
without 
certifi- 
cate 

.    14-16 
yean 
old. 

Under 
14. 

nut- 

erate. 

51  houni     52-57 
or  lees.       hours. 

58-63 
hours. 

Over 
63  hours 

ordered 

dis- 
charged. 

5 

1 

5 

■   ■■«•■■■ 

'■ 

• 

^ 

2 

1 

8 





143 

14 

2 

4 
3 

35 

1.143 

45 
124 

54 

165 

8 

1 

125 

305i       1,033 
30            235 

2 

17 

2 



— 

■ 

285;            31 

7 

460 

3,311 

169! 

1 . 

227 

3 

1 

; 

2 
lA 

1 

7j 

17 

2 

;;;;;..  1 i ....!. . 

2 

ios'.! 

17 

2 

1 

2 

1ft 

108; 

8' 

I 

40 

36 

15 

11 

134 

633 
28 

1 

168 

22i 

12 

4 

4 

•    ... 

"•• 

53 

36 

15 

11 

j i 

134|            661 1            100 



24 

4 

1 

6              13 

10 

4 

1 

11 

63 

40               107 



1 

8i 
6 
1 

16'               A 

.'..'...'.'.\:..y.:\ 

3              Oft 

86 

1 

2 

1 



1 

23               lO' 

14 

11 

68 

147 

103 

15 

, 

.......  1 

1 
1 

46 

467: 

1 

1 

l' 
.       33 

50 

43 

36 

23 1 

1 

1 

2            256 

2 

1 

50 

43 

36 

23 

. , ...    ' 

2'           256'            503 

.  34 

2 

1 

5 
43 

1        ,                1 

1 

10 

7 
310 

■    •■>■•«> 

2. 

20 

21 

52 

7 

5 

112 

1 

1 

21 

52 

48 

7. 

.      1 

5<           131 

326 

31 

1 

1 

16 
0 

20 
3 

15 
5 

0 

1 

ii 

1 

16 
23 

203 
03 

7 

137 

24 

8 



43  i 

13 

3 

1 

7 

3 

1 

1 1 i 

28 

23 

20 

10 

1 

301 

1 

303 

160 

59 

7 

3 
10 

6 

2 
3 

i 

34              36 
242                 3 

17 
20 

1 

25 

10 

1 

25 

13 

5 

5' 

10'            276i               30i 

37 

2 

. 

"^'i 

'                 1 

1 

1 

=ssss= 

s^^bsbb: 

sssss^ss: 
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New  York  State  Department  of  Labor. 


Tabl^  IV— Factories  Inspected  in  Each  City:  By  Industries — Continued. 


Industry 
number. 


I 


Factoriks 
Inspected. 


CITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


Closed, 

burned, 

removed, 

etc. 


Once. 


More 
than 
onoe. 


I    No. 
'owners 
at 
work. 


Largest    Number  Numbeh 
OF  Employees  in 
THE  Year. 


Total. 


Ni:,W  YOKSi  CITY— Conticued. 

17.  Metals,  Machinery,  Etc. — Continued. 

3.  Iron  and  Stekl — Continued. 

1  Typetcriting.  ReoiaUring  and  Sewing 
Machines. 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 


I'otal. 


miMHal  Beds^  Wire  Springs,  MaUreetet, 

Etc, 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 

Queens 


61 
33 

39 


Total. 


11 
26| 

ll 


38 


n  OOuT  Wire  Goods. 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 

Queens 


20 

77 
2 


Total. 


o  Tinvare,  SheH-Metal  Works,  Meial 
\  Stamping,  Etc. 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 

Queens 


3'     go 


Total. 


2        33 
12      113 

1|         7 


p   Toys,     Buttons,    and    Fancj/    ^fetal 
Goods. 

\  Brookljrn 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 

Queens 


1.5l     153 


2 

4 


Total. 


f^UUing,  Enameling,  Galvaniring,  Etc. 


6 


25 

60 

1 

86 


;  Brooklyn 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 


2t 
5I 


16 

48 


Total. 


r  Cooking  artd  Heating  Apparatus. 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 

Queens 


Total. 


t  Steam  Engines,  Boilers,  Pumps,  Etc. 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 

Queens 

Richmond 


i 

7 

1 

1 

1 

1 
4 

1 

6 

64 


4 
38 


2 
9 


11 


1 
121 

122 


5 
10 

li 


16' 


21| 
45 
1 

67 


li 


12 

48' 
2 


12; 

61 ; 


62 


1 

21 


ir^ 

72 


391 


18' 
14 

31 


13 

66 

1. 


42 


10 

24 

5 

1 


1 

35 

80 

" '  3 

8 
44 

10 
32 

3 

52 

42 

...... 

1 

3 
12 

4 
153 

1 

15 

157 

1 

3 
1 
3 

166 

51 
5 

212, 
1.020 


141 
938 


1,232        1.079 


660 

602 

26 


672 

540 

16 


1,2871        1,228 


476  407 

1.310         1,031 

71  7 


73         1,702         1,446 


135        3,842        3.897 

207i        1.842         1,726 

49i       3.184;       2.534 


8,8681       8.156 


657 

1,195 
20 


1,772 


476 

1.063 

19 

1.658 


241 
485 


226 
453 


726 


679 


2141 
1.1821 


212 
1,194 


1 .396        1 ,406 


2.340 

1,442         1,094 

49  36 

25  15 


Total. 


40 


222I       4.1611       3.484 


Repobt  of  Bureau  of  Factory  Inspsction^  1904. 


111.119 


Hew  York  City. 


OF  Emflotsss  at  Tims  of  Inspection. 


In 

Offi06f 


Males 
under 

18 

years 

(shops). 


I 


Fe- 
males 
(shops). 


CHILDREN. 


14-16 

years 
old. 


Under 
14. 


nut- 

erato. 


Wbkklt  Hours  of  Labor. 


NUIIBER  or  EIIPL.OTEE8   (iN    SHOPfl) 
WHO  WORK' — 


51   hours 
or  less. 


62-57 
hours. 


58-63 
hours. 


Over 
63  hours. 


Orders. 


Number 
children 
'without 
certifi- 
cate 
ordered 

dis- 
charged. 


1 
121 


122 


21 

45 

1 


2 
35 


37 


2 

16 

1 


20 
20 


40 


20 
24 


9 


67; 

18 

t 

12 

57; 

16 

39 

1 

69 

-  - — *•      ■ 

66 

44 

10 

65 

282 

3 

'I 

340 

40 

51 


51 


119 
708 


827 


21 
58 


79 


46  606 

189  304 

15 


249 


910 


33 
22 


1781 
723 

II 


184' 

223 

6 


136 
207 


187 
29 


752 
75 


95 


49 

192 

420 

128 

391 

408 

1,247, 

226 

13 
66 

1 

26 
84 

108 

340 

8 

25 

37 

2 

80 

110 

456 

64 

10 
32 

12 

14 

10 
38 

7 
6 

42 

26 

48 

13 

4 

152 

9 
10 



3 

I     17 
1 

6 
11 

166 

19 

20 

16 

66 


902^ 


413 


97 
300 


960 
597 

2O81 

1, 


2,705 

612, 

2.277 


406 


8 
26 


1,765        5.594, 


217 
523 


238 

448 
18 


34 


740 


704 


12 
3 

15 


26; 

281 


178' 
1.37 


3071 


316 


40 
157 


10 
69r 


1.581 
1041 


13 

41 


54 


27 

46 

4 


77 


6 


6 


42 

162 

9 


213 


67 

129 

23, 


219 


47 

129 

5 

181' 


28' 
77- 

105 


7 
73 


1 
4 


1 
3 


2 

14 

1 


17 


18 
4 
4 

26 


16 

20 

2 


38 


4 
2 

6 


I 
3 


1661 

511 
5' 


2 
12 


107 


701 


352 


80 


40i 

89> 

81 


2,134 

560 

18 

15 


385 

4 


21 
27 
11 

li 


222 


14 


9 


137        2,736 


380 


60 


7 
1 
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Table  IV — ^Factories  Inspected  in  Each  City:  By  Industries — Continued. 


Industry 
number. 


CITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


Clofied. 

burned, 

removed, 

etc. 


FACrORTEB 

Inspected: 


More 
Once.;  than 
'  once. 


No. 
ownent 

at 
work. 


LUBGBST     NUMBEK 

OP  BMPLo<rftE8  IN  Number 

THS  YbAB.  ', 


Total. 


NEW  YORK  CITY--Continu6d. 

II.  MetalB,  Machineryp  Etc. — Continued. 

3.  Iron  and  Steel — Continued. 

u  Machinery,  not  eUewhere  daeeified. 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 

Queens 

Richmond 


Total. 


V  Foundriee  and  Machine  Shape. 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 

§ueen8 
ichmond 


Total. 


4.  Railway  Repair  Shofb. 

Brooklsm 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 

Queens 

Richmond 


Total. 


5.  Vbhicleb. 

a  Carriagee,  Wagone  and  Sleighs. 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 

Queens 

Richmond 

Total 

b  Cyelee  and  Parte. 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 

Total 

d  Motor  Yehiclet. 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 

Queens 


Total. 


6.  Ship  and  Boat  Building. 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 

QU{en8 

Richmond 


Total 

8.  Mt'SiCAL  Instruments. 

a  Pianoe  and  Parte. 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 

Queens 


Totol. 


8 

11 

2 


100 

245 

5 

6 


21 


2 

11 

5 

2 


20 


I 


83 
115i 


2 
1 


2 


47 

130 

3 

1 


356 

3 

181 

28 
9 
3 
1 

15 
2 
2 



41 

19 

72 
6% 


1 
10 


11 


3 



2 

204 

3 

144 

1 

4 



3 

5 

3 

6 

12 
2 

:  '     7 

■ 

20 

7 

4 

6 
6 

8 

:::;:■      l 

23 



7 

8 

98 

3 

"'"4 

3 

67 

109 

4 

70 

203 

445 

7 

47 


42 

25 

10 

1 


381 

20 

13 

3 


83 


11: 

72 

3 


26 
17 
20 


63! 


11 

4 

7 

102 


124 


9 

220 

11 

240 


4.833 

6,345 

165 

516 


702;     11.959 


2.045 

502 

185 

12 


4.611 

6.060 

136 

373 


11,180 


1.670 

442 

180 

10 


78'       2,744 


410 

2.624 

862 

144 


2.302 


448 

2.323 

876 

147 


4,0401       3.793 


1.016 
2.208, 

56 
28 


850 

1.870 

54 

23 


86        3,308        2,7V7 


13 
14 


13 
12 


27 

26 

299 
241 
182 

1C( 
lf4 

182 

722 

506 

1,605 
153 
255 

2,742 


1.061 
126 
156 

2.353 


4.7551       3.606 


305 

7,446 
888 

8.630 


288 

7.017 

809 

8.204 


Bbpobt  of  Bureau  op  Factory  Inspection,  1904. 
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Hew  York  City. 


OF  Emplotbcs  at  Tiiik  or  iNapscnoK. 

Weekly  Hours  or  Labor. 

Orders 

Number 

In 

oiBoe, 

etc. 

Males 
.  under 
18 
yean 

(ukops). 

males 

(shops) 

CHI1.DRCN. 

NUMBER  or  TMnAyrr.K^  (in  Rnors) 

WHO  AVORE 

children 
without 
certifi- 
cate 

.    14-16 
yean 
old. 

Under 

14. 

uut- 

erate. 

51   houn     52-57 
or  less.       houra. 

5S-63 
houn. 

Over 
63  houn 

ordered 

dis- 
charged. 

203 

Ill 

79 

309 
26 

27 
32 

1 
1 

1 

264 
126 

1 

1 

3.992 

5.141 

63 

258 

152 

348 

66 

68 

•••••■"• 

110 

280 

8 

6 

10 

445 
7 

1 

10 

47 

8 

4 

|- 

390 

702 

198 

335 

63 

'  •              1 

9.454I           634 

404 

20 

42 

1 
3 
1 

1 

1 
• .    . . 

3 

1,202 
403 

170 

423 
5 

18 
15 
11 

1 

25 

22 

3 

9 

1 

10 

1 

.           J   .       -   - 

9 

• 

78 

5 

23!             3 

12 

1.784'            428.' 

45| 

1 

38 

50 

23 

22 

2,100 
862, 

1 
30 

«; 

1 

8 

12 

3 

29 

1 

164 

13 

• 

3 

' 

1 

102; 

.|.  ...... 



83 

73 

22 

1 

i 
t 

164;     3,474; 

72 

24, 

11 

10 
26 

A 

24 

751 

m 

661 

786 

1 

154} 

2631 

61 

23 

58 

127 

5 

8. 

1 

70 

3,           11 

2 

3 

• 

84 

36 

3 

14 

776 

1 ,447            491 

1 
_   _^ 1 

198 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 
13 

1 
2 

7 
6 

1 

5 

1 

~ 

2 

1 

11 

-               1 

6 

18 

2| 

13 

1 

[ 

26 

3 

1 
7 

2 

1 

134 

t 

8l 
20; 

17 

6 

106! 

RR 

.....•••I 

20 

162 , 

i 

63 

11 

2 

6 

402 

35 

• 

34, 

11 

1 

12 

5 

16 

1.038 
117 
133 

2.251 

3 

6 

14 

16 

4 

'  .   .    .  1 

7 

i 

122 

1 

102 

16 

1 

1 

124 

124 

16 

33 

3.539 ' 

t 

39 

" 

0 

3 

267 

22 

11 
32 

3 

111 
12 

1 

2 

129 

1 

1 

153 

6,548 

888 

1 
1 

1 

124| 

123 

1 

9 

96, 

9 

217 

10 

11 

237 

292 

,s 

43'         126 

131 

7,589 

247 

114 

10 

1- 

1 1 1.122 
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Table  IV — Factories  Inspected  in  Each  City:  By  Industries — Continued. 


Industry 
numbor. 


CITY  AND  INDUSTRY, 


Clomd, 

burned, 

removed, 

etc. 


NEW  YORK  CITY— CMtinued. 

n.  Metals,  Machinery,  Etc. — Contin  '  ^ 

8.  Musical  Ikbtruments — Continued. 

b  Organs  and  Other  InstrumenU. 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 


Total. 


9.  Other  Instruiibnts  and  Ap* 
plianctib. 

a  Scientific  InttrumtnU  and  Apparattu. 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 

Richmond 


Total. 


b  Optical  and  Photographic  Apparaiua 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 


Total. 


0  Scales. 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan  and  Bronx. . . 


Total. 


d  Clocks  and  Time  Recording  A  pparatua. 

Brooklyn 

•  Manhattan  and  Bronx T . . 


Total. 


e  Thermomeiers,  Meters,  Steam  Quages. 

Etc. 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 

Queena 


Total. 


f    lAxmps,    Lanterns,    Refledors,    Stere-i 
opticons.  Etc.  \ 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan  and  Bronx ; 

Queens 

Total 


R  Phonographs. 
Manhattan  and  Bronx 


10.  Elrctrical  Apparatus. 

a     Telej^ume^     Telegraph,     Fire- Alarm 
Apparatus. 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 

Total 


Factories 
Inspectrd. 


Once. 


More 
than 
once. 


No. 
owners 

at 
work. 


Largest    Numbkr 
OF  Emplotees  in 
THE  Year. 

NcifBKR 

Office 
force. 

Shops. 

Total. 

31 
5 


1 
5 

6 


7 
22 


29 


12 
30 

1 


8'       43 


3 
42 


45 


li 
1 


9 


3 
16' 


19 


4 

13 

1 


181 


7 
201 

11 


4 
15 


19 


10 
17 


27 


9 


9: 


8 


4 
12 


li 

14i 

1. 


127 
260 


15 


377 


I 


8 
43 
19 


306 

323 
700 


70;       1 ,329 


4  .. 
15 

"iio 

19 

no 

1 

li.. 
2, 

*  "28 

22 

331, 


353  < 


28 


17! 
161 


1.373 
97 


22 

908 

866 

19 

367 

343 

14 

181 

195 

65 


1 
42 


llOi 

8251 

16 


109 
IbS 


307 


254 
344 

714 


1.312 


21 
402 


423 


28 
279 

28 

288 

307 

316 

1.250 
101 


33        1,4701       1,351 


1,4.561       1.404 


85 

721 

16 


28  ..  . 

•  ■ 

16 

43 

951 

1 

822 

2 

1 

3 

1 
63; 

31 

4  ... 
27 

3 

1 
10 

1 

24 
905 

1 

217 
4,354> 

4.571 

241 
4  177 

31 

3 

11 

929 

4.418 
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New  York  City. 


OP  Emplotbbs  at  Timb  of  Inspectxok. 


In 
offioe* 

Mo* 


Males 

imder 

Fe- 

18 

males 

years 
(shops). 

(shops). 

CHILDREN. 


18 


110 


110: 


28 


28 


55 


43 


918: 


18 


19 


17 
16 

209 
3 

33 

212 

761 


25 


14-16 

years 

old. 


Under 
14. 


Illit- 
erate. 


Wbeklt  Hodrs  of  Labor. 


NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEEA   (iN    SHOrs) 
WHO  WORK  — 


51   hours 
or  less. 


62-57    ,    58-63 
hours.       hours. 


Over 
63  hours. 


Ordbfs. 


232 


8 


85 


13 


13 


352 


46 

69 

19 

22 

•     11 

8 

99 


52 


563 


9 


15 


101 


10 


23 


9 


16 


29 


12 


6 


95 


97 
226 
695 


1,018 


205 


205 


160 


160 


38 


38 


760 
308 
181 


12        1,249 


139: 


281 


4  213) 

19        3.138{ 

23        3.357; 


196 


79 


100 


128 


1.233 
40 


1.273 

«  ....    1 


84 
4 



1 

88= ' 

41 
593 

........ 



.  . 

1 ' 

634 



1 
1 

126 

126 

Number 
children 
without 
certifi- 
cate 
oroered 

dis- 
charged. 


95 

5 

97 

34 

192 

39 

. 

18 
26 

1 


45 


11 


22 


39 


15 
44, 


61 


6' 


3 
2 


2 

35 

6 

37 

6 

6 


6 
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Table  IV — Factories  Inspected  in  Each  City:  By  Industries — Continued. 


Industry 
number. 


CITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


dosed. 

burned, 

removed, 

etc. 


Factoribii 
Inspected. 


Onoe. 


No. 
owners 
I     at 
More    work, 
than 
once. 


Larorst  Number 
OF  Emplotbes  in 
THE  Year. 


Office 
force. 


Shops. 


NUMBITR 


ToUl. 


NEW  YORK  CITY— CoBtintted. 

n.  Metals,  Machinery,  Etc. — Conttnued. 

10.  Electrical  Apparatus — Continued 

b  Electric  Zjampa. 

Brookljm 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 


ToUl. 


o  Dynamoe,  Molora  and   Electrical  Sup- 

pliee. 

Brooklsm 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 

Queens 


Total 

Total— Group  II. 


in.  Wood  Maoofactures. 

1.  Lumber  and  Houbb  Trim. 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 

Queens 

Richmond 


1 
10 


111 


i: 

5, 


13 

84 

2 


6:       091 


Total 

2.  BoxEB  AND  Barrels. 
a  Packing  Caeee,  BarreU,  Shook;  Etc- 


67 

110 

20! 


109i 


(Brooklyn 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 


Queens. 
Total. 


b  Ci^ar  Boxee,  Fancy  Wood  Boxea. 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 

Queens 


30 

70 

4 


104 


Total. 


3.  Baskets  and  Other  Woven 
Work. 

Brookljm 

■  Manhattan  and  Bronx 


Total. 


4.  Brooms. 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan  and  Bronx. . . . 


Total, 


l! 
2, 


5 

24 

1 


31 


30 


3; 


6 
14 


20 


5 

8 

13 


5 

23 

1 


20 


208  2,039        52!   1.648 


1 
10 


28 

66 

11 

1 


11 


96 


23, 

28' 
ll 


52 


1' 
3 


4 

16 
1 


21 


11 


48 
"48 


5 
762 


767 


53 

189 

1 


243 


6,081 


2.269 


103.862 


94 

127| 

23l 

11 


3,084 

3,310 

368 

37 


245!       6.799 


27. 

lit 


1,966 

1.445 

219 


14 

17, 

716 

2 
3 

'• 

61 
101 

5 

5 

162 

3 

764 


767 


386;  418 

1,806        1.486 

771  76 


1,960 


92,910 


2,562 

2,400 

350 

33 


5,345 


1,058 

1.404 

183 


85 

3.630 

3,545 

1 
53 

71 

1,631 

5 

60 

1,520 

5 

54 

1.707 

1,685 

'i 

553 
163 

448 
180 

584 


62 
90 

l62 
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New  York  City. 


or   EUPLOTBKII   AT  TiMB 

OF  Inspection. 

1 

Wreklt  Hours  ov  Labor. 

Orders. 

< 

> 

Number 

In 

office, 

etc. 

Males 
uXMier 

18 

Tears 

(shops). 

Fe- 
males 
(shops). 

CHTLDREN. 

NUMBER  or   EMPLOYBBB  (iN   BHOPS) 
WHO  WORK — 

children 
without 
certifi- 
cate 

14-16 

years 

old. 

Under 
14. 

nut- 
era  te. 

51  houn 
or  less. 

1     52-57 
hours. 

58-63 

hours. 

Over 
63  hours. 

ordered 

dis- 
charged. 

1 

3 

683 

1 
13 

48 

9 

497 

2 

15 

18 

1 

48 

9 

497 

2 

15 

686 

18 

14 

1 

*  * 

53 

17 

77 

2 

4 
94 
63 

5 

18 
115 

246 

1.028 

3 

101 
154 

72 

23 
146 

5 

5 

189 

9 

1 

1 

243 

96 

161 

88 

1 

133 

1.277 

'       327 

174. 

14 

5.952 

3.050 

6.511 

1 .076'              ^ 

9!       4.180 

57.609      25.070 

99 

3.8I81 

274 

94 

100 
13 

1 
4 



5 
1 

1 

• 

72 

1.069 

40 

31 

520 
531 

47 

1 

1,876 

93 

147 
54 

2i 

1 

2 

128 

672 

240' 

1 

23 

X 

246 

127 

5 

7 

1.212 

1.099'       2.788                 . 

296' 

2 

27 

75 
50 
26| 

2 
126 

8 

11 

1 

2 

148 
337 

1  781 

24 

loo; 

12' 

47 

.......  1 

18 

1  .n02i 

5 

10 

1 

161      •  22!         :' 

1 

1 

2  sos' 

1 

84 

16ll 

128 

20 

20 

636 

136 

6 

] 

4ii 

24 

527 
2 

3 

50 

1 

50 
534 

5 

-    '1           ■     ,     ■ 

8       10 

53 

933 

67 
3 

9 

54 

52 

553 

53 

1 

589 

941 

80 

9 

15 

25 
4 

64 
17 

8 
3 

1 

155 

27R 

11 
16! 

1 

2 

60              741 

2 

1 

17 

29 

81 

11 

215 

352 27 

3 

1 

14 

18 

3 
3 

50; 

11 

3! 
17 

4 

13j             73! 

2 

1 

5 

14 

18 

C 

I 

63i             84 

20! 

2 

1 
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Table  IV — Factories  Inspected  in  Each  City:  By  Industries — Continued. 


CITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 

Closed, 

burned. 

removed, 

etc. 

Factoriks 
Inspected. 

No. 
owners 

at 
work. 

Largest    NrMDER 
OF  Employees  in 
THE  Year. 

Number 

Industry 
number. 

1 

Once. 

i 

More 
than 
once. 

Office 
force. 

Shops. 

Total. 

NBW  YORK  CITY— Contlnved. 

HI.  Wood  Manufactures — Continued. 

5.  FuRNrruRB  ahd  Cabinbt  Work. 

a  FtamiturB  and  UphoUtery. 
Brooklyn 

1 

2 

19 

1 

41 

1 

17 
<         93 

24 

265 

5 

1 

1,260 

4,922 

123 

28 

1,033 

ManhattajQ  and  Bronx 

229          3 

4,401 

Queens 

3 

...  .2 

38 

I  richmond 

14 

Total 

b  CMkeU. 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 

. .  •    . 

276 

22 

4 

110 

294 

6.333 

6.486 

1 

2 

6 

1 
2 

26 

219 
349 

568! 

219 
365 

• 

Total 

1 

1 


7 

3 

26 

684 

c  Store  and  Office  Fixtures. 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 



3 

6, 

21           1 
54' 

18 
24 

1 

5 
42 

391 
l,163i 

330 
1,026 

Total 

e  Other  Cabinet  Work. 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 

1 

9 

75          1 

42 

47 

1.544J 

1.366 

1 

2 
2 

1 
1 

38 

76          7 

1 

25; 
621 

1 
1 

10 

43 

4 

1 

821 1 

1.836, 

210 

747 
1,213 

Queens 

Total 

6.  Wood,  Cork  and  Amber  Working. 

a  Articles  of  Cork. 
Brooklyn 

2 
116 

50 

5 

7 

77 

57 

2.867 

2.010 

1 

1 

5 

, 

4 
5 

9 

2', 
13! 

2 
26. 

28' 

249 
163 

221 

1 

1 

1 

Manhatt^in  and  Bronx 

11          1 

175 

Total ' 

1 

16          1 

412. 

396 

1 

h  Pipes  and  Smokers*  Articles. 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan  and  Bronx ' 

i 

1 

4 
19 

2 
9 
7 

147 
897 
330! 

131 
851 

Queens 

i; 

.337 

Total 

I 

24 

15 

7 
35 

11 

1«' 

1.374 

1 

99i 

704 

6, 
809 

1.319 

t 

\ 

\ 

1 

c  Wood  Toys  and  Novelties. 
Brooklyn 

1 

4 

1 

9 

56     .... 

r 

30 

7<* 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 

61iS 

Richmond 

4 

. 

Total 

5 

66 

43 

30 

710 

1 

d     Refrigerators    and    Domestic    Appli- 
ances. 
Brooklyn 

1 

1 

4' 

li;        1 

5 
5 

15 

1 

15 

1. 

22s 
33^ 

562 

!!!« 

Manhattan  and  Bronx i 

2li.^ 

i         Total , 

1 

15 

1 

10 

454 
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New  York  City. 


OF   EllPLOYEEA    AT   TllIK    OF    INSPECTION. 

Weekly  Hours  of  Labor. 

Orders. 

Number 

In 

Males 
under 

18 

years 

(shops). 

Fe- 
males 
(shops). 

CHILDREN. 

NUMBER  OF   BMFLOTEEfl  (iN   SHOPS) 
WHO  WORK — 

children 
without 
certifi- 
cate 

office, 
etc. 

14-16 

years 

old. 

5 
15 

Under        Illit- 
14.          crate. 

1 

1 

'51   hours 
or  less. 

1 

^52-57 
hours. 

1 

58-63 
hours. 

1 

Over 
63  hours. 

ordered 

die- 
charsed. 

24 

10 

50 

5 

80 

643 

2 

1 

11 
1.483 

135 

941 

20 

863 

1,714 

13 

14 

4 

43 
315 

1 

2 
9 

250 
5 

1 

1 

288^ 

65 

725 

21 

1 

1 

1.494 

1.096 

2.604 

4 

374 

11 

1 

28 

87 

185 
35 

304 

34 

3 

7 

1 

26 



26 

1 

115 

1 

1 

220 

304 

34 

10 

1 

1 

5 

,t 

1 
9 

129 
577 

32 
240 

164 
167 

30 
58 

4 
1 

42 

• 

'*■*•■•• 

47 

15 

10 

5 

706 

272 

331 

88 

5 

1 

10 

7 
3 

2i 

5 

1 
1 

146 

149 
293 

442 
198 

55 

121 

3 

2 

50 

672 
45 

5 

21 

1 

65 

10 

5 

1 

863 

442 

640 

179 

1 

2 

2 

6 
8 

1 

110 
56 

17 

4 

45 
130 

174 
16 

19 
23 

6 

26 

3 

2 

28 

14 

166i 

21 

3 

175'            190 

42 

8 

2 

14 
18, 
45 

14, 

81 

60 

5 

5 

30 

•  1 

1 

8 
2 

118 
815 
330 

3 
25 

13 
45 

3 

1 

3 

0 

1 

1 

7 

i 

1 

r 

■■'■*'**' 

18 

77j 

155 

40 

10 

1,263              28 

61 

i. 



3i 
29 

8 
56 

1 
19 



47 
244 

31 

14 

92 

3 

1 

30 

38 

316' 

4 

15 

! 

i 

( 

30 

32i 

64 

20 

1 

38 

4    291;            35l| 

109 

16 

1 

3 

6 

1 

6 
70 

1 

2            211! 
147                3 

8 
7 

is 



15 

•'•i 

6 

7 

76 

149            214 

1 

15 

■  •  ■   ■                1                         p 

i 

' 
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Table  IV — ^Factories  Inspected  in  Each  City:  By  Industries — Continued. 


Industry 
number. 


CITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


Clewed, 

burned, 

removed, 

etc. 


HEW  YORK  CITY— Continued. 

m.  Wood  Manufactures — Continued. 

e  Other  ArticUa  and  AppliancM  of  Wood. 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 

Qaeona 

Richmond 


Total. 


7  .  PicruRi  FaAMBs  and  Moldinos.  « 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 


Total.  X 

Total— Group  III 

1   IV.  Leather  and  Rubber  Goodi. 

1.   MANUrACTXTRB  OP  LbaTHRR. 

Brooklyn  

Manhattan  and  Bronx 


Total. 


2.  Fttbs,  Bbxtshss.  Articlsb  of  Hair. 

a  Fur$  and  Fur  Oood: 

Brookl3m 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 


Total. 


b  Br\uhe9. 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 

Queens 


Total. 


c  ArtieUt  of  Hair,  Feather*,  Etc. 

Brookljm 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 

Queens 


Total. 


8.  Lbatrer  Goodb. 


a  BeUino,  Waeher;  Etc. 

Brooklyn • 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 


Total. 


b  Saddlery  and  Hameea, 

Brooklyn , 

Bianhattan  and  Bronx 


ToUl. 


Factorirs 
Inspectkd. 


Once. 


No. 
owners 
I     at 
More    work, 
than 
once. 


Largest  Number 
OF  Employees  in 
the  Year. 


Office 
force. 


Shops. 


Numb: 


TotaL 


Q3 


82  1.214 


18 

104 

3 

1 


11 
61 


126 


72 


284 
1.836 

4 
31 


6 
60 


8 
72 


65 


678 


80 


1,073 


3 
28 


23 


10 


81 


1.655 


101 
1.323 


730 

151 


881 


I 
623' 


17 
544 


93      622 


40 


2! 


14 
16 

16 
51 

67 

. 

641 

561 

7i 
16| 

Ij.. 

13 
40 

24 

62 

2 
20 


6 
48 


1,358, 
6,022| 

8,280 


36 
750 


22 


6 


6 


541 


786 


1 
45 


93 
184 


12 
37 

49 


46 

277 

28 

63 
434 

28 

497 

242 
1.123 

4 
29 


1.398 


186 
1.254 


1.5141       1.440 


30,652      26.364 


699 
160 


859 


1,256 
5,455 

6,711 


347  331 

1,0181  967 

14'  14 


1,379        1,312 


40 
677 


717 


79 
214 


293 


54 
389 

443 
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New  York  City. 


OF  Employees  'at  TrMf:  of  Inspection. 


In 

offioe, 

etc. 


Males 
under 

18 

pears 

(sbops). 


Fe- 
males 
(shops), 


CHILDREN. 


Weekly  Hours  op  Labor. 


NUMBER  OP    EMPLOYEES   (iN    SHOPS) 
WHO  WORK — 


14-16 

years 
old. 


Under 
14. 


Illit-     51   hours 
erate.      or  less. 


62-67 
hours. 


58-63 
hours. 


Over 
63  hours. 


Orders. 


Number 
children 
without 
certifi- 
cate 
ordered 

dis- 
charged. 


11 
61 


72 


8 
66 


74 


11,069 


3 
281 


31 


17i 
385 


402 


21! 
22 

2i 


33 

41 


48! 

74 

36 

1 

33 

36 

33 

67i; 

2 

,154 

3 
10 


13 


233 


13 
5 


137 
2 


18 


139 


22  296 

67      1.564 


36 

41 


89 


1,860 


76 


4 

194 

4 


202 


61 


4.906 


27 
14 


98 
488 


29 


616 


160 
641 


129' 
380 


609; 


701 


18 
680 


698 


7.910      12,469 


41 


62' 


669 
66 


62 


736' 


6 


113 


6 


113 


217        1,022 
4,322  6.36 


4,6391       1.667 


19 

163 

3 


..I. 


176 


9 
105 


6' 


114 


10 


1.726 


14 
10 


24! 


36 
1,169 


1,2041 


1 
2 


a 


77 


1 
1 


5 
22 


27 
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Table  IV — FactoriesJInspcctcd  in  Each  City:  By  Industries — Continued. 


Industry 
number. 


,  Factories 
'  Inspectrd. 


CITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


Cloaed, 

burned, 

removed, 

etc. 


Larosst    Number  I 
OF  Employees  in   Number 
THE  Year.  : 


'    No. 

owners, 

I    M    i 
More    work. 

Once,   than  ' 

once. 


?o^^   i  ^hop,. 


NEW  YORK  CITY— Continued. 

IV.  Leather  and  Rubber  Goods — Con. 

3.  Leather  Goods — Continued, 

0  Traveling  Bage  and  Trunk: 
Manhattan  and  Bronx 


d  Bo4A9  and  Shoee. 

Brooklyn 1 5 

Manhattan  and  Bronx I  5, 


43 

77 


Total. 


10'     120 


e  Qlovee  and  MiUene. 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 


1 
12 


Total. 


13 


f  Fancy  Leather  Good; 

Brookljm 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 

Queens 


2i 
22 


14 
171 
2i 


Total. 


4.  Rubber  and  Gutta  Perch  a  Goods,  i 

Brooklyn I 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 

Queens 


24      187 


4 

1 


8 

60 

5 


Total. 


5.  Articles  of  Pearl,  Horn,  Bone, 

Etc. 

a  Pearl  Buttone. 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 

Queens 


73 


6 

34 

3 


Total. 


b  Artidee  of  Horn.  Bone,  Tortoise  Shell, 

Etc. 

I  Brooklyn 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 


431 


1 

II 


7 
21 


Total 

Total— Group  IV 

V.  Chemicals,  Oils,  Explosives. 

1.  Chemicals  and  Drugs. 

t 

a  Proprietary  Medicines. 

Brooklyn 

(Manhattan  and  Bronx 

Queens 


28 


1 
5 
1 


Total 


9. 

78 
1 

8^' 


1 1 


33 
44 


77 


12 


12 

116 

1 


12 


129 


2 
30 


32 


6 

19 

3 


i! 


28 


6i 

14 


20 


73 
62 


135 


9 


9 


2 

188 
5 


196 


4 
44 
21 


69 


2 
30 


32 


10 


149  1,348        43i   1,07L       1,277      29.524 


1.080 


4,254 
2.009 


6,263 


7 
261 


268 


200 

3,830 

70 


4.100 


508 
1.389 
1.085 


2,982 


223 

1,885 

52 


2,160 


170 
401 


571 


3 

20 

253 

14 

458 

1,241 

1 

8 

17 

479 

1.502 

Total. 


973 


4,159 
1.981 


6.140 


7 
250 


257 


140 
3.145 

71 


3.356 


502 

1.368 

875 


2.745 


200 

1,500 

26 


1.726 


131 
341 


472 


26,004 


211 

1.594 

2 

1.870 
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New  York  City. 


or  Employbbb  at 

1 
Time  of  Inspection.                                Weekly  Hou 

1 

Rs  OF  Labor. 

■ 

Number 

In 

office, 

etc. 

1 

Males 
under 

18 
years 

(shops). 

Fe- 
males 
(shops). 

CHILDREN. 

KUMBEn 

OF  EMPLOYEES  (IN   SHOPS) 
WHO  WORK — 

1  children 
without 

1 

14-16      Under        Illit-     61   hour? 
years   |       14.         erate.      or  less, 
old. 

1 

52-57 
hours. 

1 
421 

58-63 
hours.    1 

Over 
63  hours. 

ordered 

dis- 
charged. 

45 

1 
21 

35 

9 

( 

5 

1 

1 
5021 

94 

A 

67 
61 

109 

47 

1,309 
357 

116 
27 

1 

1 

254 
183 

2.660 
1.154 

1.178 
541 

42 

128                19 
108                 fi 

128 

156 

1,666 

143 

1 

1 

437 

3.814 

1.719             42 

236 

25 

4 
137 

7 
199 

2 

0 

i 

. 

25 

17 

20 



9 

141 

1 

25 

206 

17 

22 

2 

14 

136 

1 

31 

933 

18 

13 

67 

1 

1 
1 

56 
1,060 

82 

1.820 

66 

•  ••••••« 

25 

6 

177 

• 

88 

299               29 

5 

7 

184 

151 

982 

81 

88 

1.116 

1,968 

331 

35 

4 

13 
49 
61 

34 
515 
288 

5 
35 
35 

443 
506 

55 

284 
849 

16 
65 
26 

1 

173 

1 

'  405 
5 

8 

21 

3 

. 

198 

123 

837 

75 

; 

410 

949 

1.188 

107 

12 

2 

8 
2 

US 
762 



15 

1 

50 
33 

67 

474 

19 

81 

19 

2 

30 

45 

5 

963 

71 

47 
6 

17 

1 1 1 

32 

20 

880 

Wl ;             5,             83 

560 

1,051 

72 

19 

4 

ll 

t 

42 
9 

2 
9 

. 

67 

fin 

7 

6 

....••.■•.••... 

2 

47'            286 

30 

> 

7 
7 

1  '                               1 

10 

!             18 

51 

11 
527 

1 

2 

114 

346 

'             37 

1 

1,229 

700 

7.233 

2'           12 

1.308 

13,057 

10,368 

42 

2,368 

1 

9 

93 

1 

'             152 

20 

1 
8 

1 

106 

773 

1 

3 
45 

1 

1 

45 
797 

1 

1 

52 

'                04 

1 

460 

■ 

326              11 

1               16 

1 

1 

i       > 

1 

1           ' 

481 

» 

880 

48 

1 

842 

378           loel 

103                15 

1 1 i 

1 

1 

I 

1 1 1.132 


Nbw  York  Statb  Dbpabtmbnt  or  Labob. 


Table  IV — Factorieqxlnspected  in  Each  City:  By  Industries — Continued. 


Industry 
number. 


CITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


Clofled. 

burned. 

removed, 

etc. 


HEW  YORK  CITY— Continued. 

I    V.  Chemicals,  Oils,  Explosiyes — Con. 

1.  Chemicals    ani>  Drugs — Continued. 

I 

,b   Alkaliet  (Sodat,  PoUuh,  Ammonia). 

I  Brooklyn 

I  Manhattan  and  Bronx 

Queens 


Total. 


c  Photographic  MaieriaU. 
Manhattan  and  Bronx 


d  OUier  ChemicaU  and  Drug: 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 

Queens 


Total 

2.  Paints  and  Coz^obs. 

a  Paintt,  Varnishes,  PuUy,  Etc. 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 

Queens 

Richmond 


Total. 


b  Dyes  and  Colore. 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 

Queens 

Richmond 


Total. 


c  Inke  and  Adheeiree. 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 

Queens 


Total. 


d  Blacking,  Stove  Polish,  Etc. 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 

Queens 


ToUL. 


e  Lead  Pencils,  Crayons,  Etc, 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 


Total 

8.  Vbobtablb  Oils,  Pbrfumbbt,  Etc. 


Braoldyn. 
Richmond , 


b  Lwii9eedO%L 


ToUl. 


Factorirs 
Inspectkd. 


LaXOEST     Nt7MBBR 

OF  Employees  in 
THE  Year. 


Number 


TotaL 


37 
35| 

2l 


10 

25 

1 


85, 


0 

15 

3 

1 


28' 


13; 
43' 


57 


36 


79 
85 
33 
7 

373 
2&8 

1.822 
765 
372 
260 

204 

3.147 

3.219 

6 

10 

1 


181 
108i 
3 


17 


5 

15 

1 


21 


1 

mm  ■ 

1 


0 


4! 


129 


21 

110 

1 


132 


20 


20 


10 


535! 

137 

111 

53 


836 


569 
453 

8 


1.030 


1 
286 

4 


241 


665 
1,087 


1,602 


6 
M 

103 


453 

245 

101 

53 


852 


585 

533 

9 


1.127 


1 
226 

4 


231 


572 
1,040 


1.612 


4 

74 


78 


Rkpout  of  Bureau  op  Factory  Inspection,  1904. 
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New  York  City. 


or  EifPLOTsm  at  Time  op  Inbpbction. 


In 

office, 

etc. 


Males 
under 

18 

years 

(shops) 


Fe- 
males 
(shops). 


CHILDREN. 


14-16 

years 

old. 


Under 
14. 


lUit- 
erate. 


Weekly  Hours  of  Labor. 


NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES   (iN    SHOPS) 
WHO  WORK 


51   hours!    52-57 
or  less.       hours. 


58-63 
hours. 


Over 
63  hours. 


Ordkrs.! 


Number 
children 
without 
certifi- 
cate 
ordered 

dis- 
charged. 


• 

11 

1 

t 

1 

2 
1 

1 

68 
37 

1 

■ 

12 
36 

lie 

>      4fi 

>  6a 

>  s 

\               3 


4 

17 
2 

[ 

32 

r.  ....... 

1 

, 

43 

2 

1 

105 

1 

2 

48 

164 

80 

3 

23 

7 

1 

4 

1 

10 

27 

11 

I 

72 
40^ 

4 

42 

1      2 

101 
413 

1 

1     „ 

5 
41 



85 
687 

163 

576 

23 

611 

68 

305 

1 

1     984 

I**'*'""* 

1 

31 

101 

13 

i 

;      1 

15 

14 

1 

1 

1 

405 

1      48 

515 

46 

........ 

722 

'     762 

I 

145 

16 

1 

79 

5 
27 
24 
10 

135 

53 

6 

8 

2 

1 
08 
41 

742 
148 
238 
253 

1 

1 

065 

434 

60 

35 

46 
43 
28 

1 

I 

85 

10 
2 

. 

5 

33 

■ 

7 

3 

204 

66 

202 

17 

140 

1.381 

1.459 

35 

118 

6 

18 

2 
2 

7 
16 

9 
83 

W         21 
49 

405 

5 

3 

53 

96 

5 

21 

6 

108 

7 



2 

3 

1 

>«■■«■••• 

3 





120 

4 

26 

7 

1 

92 

70 

466 

^1^95 

31 

2 

l'*       

21 

18 
9 

60 
90 

8 
2 

1 

65 
93 

107 
232 

8 

392 
98 

17 
49 

2 

110 

........ 

1 

1 

1 

132 

27 

-,-    -  1 

150 

10 

1 

168 

847 

490 

68 

1 

I 

^      1  -  -  ■■ 

1 
1 
I 

1 
167 

1 

19 

3 

20 

i 

123 

1 

1 

t 

20 

10 

4 

*  * '  1 

I 

1 

20 

1 

123 

2 

20 

168 

28 



23 

2 

7 

25 
36 

340 
640 

87 
64 

• 

87 
1,088 

528 

3 

4 

6 

3 

10 

60 

880 

101 

« 

4 

1,070 

688 

6 

3 

*   * 

4 

1 
2 

1 

78 

1 

4 

73 

3 



, 
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New  York  State  Department  of  Labor. 


Table  IV — ^Factories  Inspected  in  Each  City:  By  Industries — Continued. 


liidustry 
number. 


CITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


Factories 
Inhpected. 


Closed, 

burned, 

removed 

etc. 


More 

Once.  I  than 

'  once. 


Largest   Number 
or  Employees  in 
the  Year. 

Number 

No. 

owners 

Bt 

work. 

Office 

force. 

• 

ShopH. 

Total. 

NEW  YORK  CITY-0>ntinued. 
V.  Chemicals,  Oil8/.£zplosiTe»— Con. 


3.  Veqetable  Ona,  Pbrtumert,  Etc. 
Continued. 

0  Perfumery  and  Coemetiea. 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 


Total 


d  Other  EeeenHal  Oils. 


Brooklyn 

4.  Soap,  Candles,  Etc. 

a  Soap. 
Brooklyn 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 
Queens 


Total 

b  Candlee,  Stearin,  Tallaic,  Etc. 
Brooklyn 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 
Queens 

Total 

c  War  and  War  Figures 
Manhattan  and  Bronx 

5.  Mineral    Oir3   and    By-Products. 

Brooklyn 

Mai^attan  and  Bronx 

QueenA 

Total 

6.  Fertilizers  and  Miscellaneous 
Products. 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 

Queens 


Total. 


Brooklyn,  . 
Queeiu. . . 
Richmond 


7.  Explosives. 


Total. 


i    8.  Celluloid  and  Other  Plastics. 

Brooklyn. 

'  Maiihattftn  and  Bronx 


1! 


1 

1 

2 

•   •  •  •   • 

1 
2 
1 

2 

3 

6 
12 
47 

1 

7 

46 

4 



4 

5 

65 

54 

1 

1 

1 

85 

73 

3 

5 

369 

228 

4 

1 

6            454 

301 

1 

1 

4 

1 
1 

.....         -  ^ 
5 

14 

55 
141 

49 

142 

5 

1 

7 

14 

106 

191 

Report  of  Bureau  op  Factory  Inspection,  1904. 


III.135 


New  York  City. 


OP  Emplotees  at  Time  « 

:>F  Inbpecfiok. 

Weekly  Hoi 

[;rs  op  Labor. 

Orders 

1 

1 

!  Number 

In 

office, 

etc. 

Males 
under 

18 

years 

(shops). 

Fe- 
males 
(shops) 

CHILDREN. 

NUMBER  OP  EMPLOYEKH  (iN    FHOFS) 
WHO  WORK — 

• 

children 
without 
certifi- 
cate 

.    14-16 
years 
old. 

■ 

Under 
14. 

IJUt- 
erate. 

151   hours     52-57 
or  less.    X  hours. 

1 

i    58-63 
hours. 

Over 
63  hours. 

1 

ordered 

dis- 
charged. 

I                               1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

; 
i 

l\ 1             6|             3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

13 
386 

1 

6 
56 

3 

207|             lO;         406|           16 

...!.!..'.!...!;         254 

1 

11 

« 

7 

208              10          412            10 

1           ' 
1 

254 

399 

11 

62 

10 

1 

4 

! 

60 

4 

1 

1                  1 
6 30 

5 

94 

33 

91 

•   •   * 



11 

54 

2 

128:              39          264 

24 

•  ••••«.  •!.••••»• 

377            512 

5 

1                    2'                7i 

14i 

-I 

•  •  .  • 

184 

41 

ani 

24 

1 

99 

410 

617 

67 

5 

1 

4 

! 

15 
42 
11 

12 
155 

7 

8 

2 

34 

4 

100 

8 

21 

6' 

110 

8 

21 

68 

174 

8 

40 

*.x^,                          —  • 

9                11 

3               1 

••«■•■■• 

■   ■•■■■   ■ 

25 

6 

7 

1 

* 

16 

1 j 

1        i.^tI           1 

327 

15 

457 

1 

103,                4 

2 
3 
9 

1 

14                1' 

i 

7 

9<              151 

1 

1 



•••;■•■', 

39'              16'         1.17!             e 

7 

799 

103                4 

14 

^ 

1 
1 .    . 

1 

1 

1 

, 

2! 
3> 

1 

5 

1 

1 
3 

'.'.'.'..'..'.  '.'. 1 

i 

43 

i                 1 

5 

, 

43 

6i 

4 

1 

1 

1               21 

1 

1 

72 
114 

■ 

1 
1 

5i               2fil             00 

10 

*                       1 

109 

1                6 

6 

^' 

*                           i 

27            120 

10 

' 

109 

186 

6 

-  -I 

1 *  • 

41 

4 

•                               1 
1 

49 

67 

3 

r5 

15 

37 

*        1 

., , 1 

60 

i 

15 

4 

37 

4 

60 

116 

8 

1 

1 
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New  York  •  State  Department  op  Labor. 


Table  IV — Factories  Inspected  in  Each  City:  By  Industries — Continued. 


Industry 
number. 


CITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


Cloaed, 

burned. 

removed, 

etc. 


Factorieh 
Inspected. 


LaBOEST     NUIIBKB 

OF  Employees  in 
THE  Year. 


NEW  YORK  CITY— Continued. 

V.  Chemicals,  Oils,  EzpIosiTes — Con. 

0.  BuiLDZNQ  Papbr   (Chemicaixy 
Treated). 

Brooklsm 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 

Queens 


Total 

Total— Group  V. 


VI.  Paper  and  Pulp. 

1.  Raqb  and  Paper  Stock. 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 

Queens 


Total. 


2.  Pulp  and  Paper. 
c  Paver,  Cardboard,  StravAoard,  Etc. 


Brooklyn. 

Manhattan  and  Bronx. 

Richmond 


Total 

Total— Group  VI 

Vn.  Printing  and  Paper  Goods. 

1.  Type  and  Printers'  Materialb. 

Manhattan  and  Bropx 

Richmond 


Total. 


2.  Paper  Goods. 

a  Pasteboard  and  Velvet  Ooods. 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 

Queens 

Richmond 


Total. 


b  Paper  Bage  and  Sack*. 
Manhattan  and  Bronx 


c  Envelopes,  Card;  Perforated  Paper,  Etc, 

Brooklsrn 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 

Queens 

Total 


More 
Once.!  than 
once. 


No. 
owners 

at 
work. 


Office 
force. 


Shops. 


Number 


Total. 


38      534 


8 


9 


2 
8 
1 


Si 


16, 

106' 

1, 


123 


it 

1, 


20; 


143, 


I 

20 

II 


2ll 


30 

167 

1 

1 


111     189 


8 


9 
42 

1 

62! 


9 


160 


109 


70 


220 


51 


160 


218        2,0901     15.899      16.54 


12 
70 


8, 

49! 

1 


86! 

1,468 

18' 


78 

1,350 

19 


821 


68 


1,572'        1,447 


2 
5 


20, 
13 
20, 


422 
280 
325 


435 
280 
345 


89! 


63, 

1,027 

1.060 

111] 

2,599 

2.607 

11 


53 


428 
6 


385 
9 


11 


63 


434 


387 


■  ie 

i 

22 
87 

1 

17 
212 

1 

1 

1,470 

6,707 

20 

58 

1 

16 

110 

230 

8.255 

li 

5 

29, 

408 

1 
..... 

5 
21 

5 

161 

2 

272 

1,183 

40 

*        1 

1| 

26 

■ 

168 



1.405 

1.442 

6,287 

15 

.      59 


7,803 


417 


236 

1.292 

39 

1,567 


Report  op  Burbau  of  Factory  Inspection,  1904. 
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New  York  City . 


OF  Emplotkbs  at  Txhb  or  IivsPBcnoN. 

Weekly  Houbb  op  Labob 

Orders, 

Number 

In 

office, 

etc. 

Males 

under 

18 

years 

(shops). 

Fe- 
males 
(shops). 

CHILDREN. 

NUMBER  OF  EMPLOTEES  (lIS 
WHO  WORK 

1  shops) 

childrenc 
without 
certifi- 
cate- 

14-16 

years 
old. 

Under 
14. 

imt- 

erate. 

51   hours 
or  less. 

52-57 
hours. 

58-63 
hours. 

Over 
63  hours. 

ordered 

dis- 
charsed. 

4 

105 

2 

•  ••••'          ••••• 

3 

1 

28 

20 

4 

• 

I             ^' 

• •   •   • 

7 

..'     - 

133 

20 

6 

. 

3,003 

208 

.      . 

2.050 

317 

2,407 

6,184*       5,560 

238 

748 

64 

5 

44 

1 
8 
1 

20 

503 

13 

5 

8 

3 

60 

1,031 
18 

4 
IJ 

24 

210 
2 

2 

1 

2 

264 

5 

50 

10 

626 

13 

3 

2 

264 

1,118 

15 

236 

8 

20 

3 

40 

230 

152 

57 

5 

3 

10 

317 

104 

10 

08 

60 

306 

8 
11 

4 

13 

13 

20 

2 

53 

48 

430 

27 

18 

530 

464 

23 
250 

21 
2 

2 

108 

53 

1,065 

40 

3 

2 

~^^1lz 

704 

1,582 

16 

10 

54 

21 

01 

2 

32 

201 

8 
2 

I 

54 

21 

01 

2 

32 

201 

10 

28 

1 

' 

17 

57 
180 

842 

3.762 

14 

40 

147 
213 

3 

1.282 

5,020 

15 

58 

143 
730 

60 

411 

2 

13 

210 

5 

318 

78 

1 

3 

7 

228 

240 

4.658 

367 

3 

5 

318 

6,384 

878 

482 

01 

20 

11 

128 

5 

16 

11 

361 

13 

1 

7 

5 
18 

7 

133 

763 

26 

0 

11 

2 

14 
227 

156 

665 

37 

60 
240 

17 
56 

4 

151 

3 

2 

160 

30 

022 

22 

241 

857 

300 

1 

77 

3: 

.    . 
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New  York  State  Dbpabtmbnt  of  Labor. 


Table  IV — Factories  Inspected  in  Bach  City:  By  Industries — Continued. 


Indusiry 
number. 


CITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


'  Factorhm 
,  Inspected.' 


ILarobst    Nombkr 
or  EImplotbes  in  Number 


!  THE  Year. 


aoMd. 

burned. 

removed, 

etc. 


HEW  YORK  CITY— Oatiiived. 

Vn.  Pcindnc  and  Paper  Good*— €00. 

3.  PRDfToro  AND  Statxcitbrt. 

s  Priniinif  and  PubUthino. 

'Brooklyn 

•  Manhattan  and  Bronx 

'Queens 

Kiekmond 


Total. 


b  Blank  Book*  and  Stationery 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 

Queeni) 


Total. 


c  Paper  PaUenu.  Fashion  PUUe»,  SampU\ 
Card;  EU,  \ 

Brooklyn < 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 


Total. 


d  Playing  Car-it^  Oamet,  NoveUiet. 
Manhattan  and  Bronx 


4.  Wall  Paper. 


jBrooklyn 

Manhatian  and  Bronx. 


Total. 


6.  Photooraphy. 

Brooklyn 

I  Manhattan  and  Bronx 


Total 

Total— Group  VII 
Vin.  Textiles. 
1.  Silk. 


Brooklyn 

Manhattan  and  Bronx. 


Queens. 
Richmond . 


Total. 


7      131 
641.231 

,..■       16 
12! 


2 
28 


93 

646 

6 

4 


167 

4,805 

4.377 

6.182 

38.466 

40.938 

32 

109 

132 

13 

100 

107 

71  1.389' 


4 

63 

1 


68 


8 


2! 
78^ 


8        80 


21 


3 
3 


6 


2 

47. 


49 


103  1,883 


5 


12 
57 
6 
1. 


30 

749| 

1 

2 
43 

1 

6.344 

43.470. 

857 

1,722 

16 

r 

45,554 

1 

1 

1 

1 

80 
137 

1 

678 

1.630 

14 

1 

46 

218 

2.505 

2.322 

1  . 
33 

"369 

1 

67 

2.465 

57 
2.604 

3 

34 

359 

2.522 

2.661 

* 

1 

9 

139 

974 

1.047 

29 
48 

886 
430 

815 



I 

433 

1, 

77 

1.316 

1.248 

2  . 
22 

75 

I      4 

36a 

4 

388 

24 

75 

367; 

392 

51 

1,015 

7.682 

61.836 

63.398 

1: 

2, 

li 


6 

18 


76 


11 

102 

46 

1 


2.671  2,125 

4,121,  3,464 

1,420|  1.347 

.     50  38 


24 


160 


8.262        6.974 


2.  Wool. 
a  CarpeU  and  Ruga. 


Brooklyn. 

Manhattan  and  Bronx . 

Queens 


1. 


Total. 


b  Felt  Goods. 


!  Brooklyn 

Manhattan  and  Bronx. 


Total. 


2 

13! 

1' 

2 
5 

16 

1 

7 

1 

3 2 

*                       1 

4'.-.... 

i 

2 

29 
2 


4 

1 .773. 

]9o: 


4 
946 
175 


31 


1.967;       1.126 


2 


150 
24, 

174 


146 
22 

168 


Report  op  Bureau  op  Factory  Inspection,  1904. 
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New  York  Citr* 


OF  Employees  at  Time  of  Inspection. 


Weekly  Hours  or  Labor. 


In 

office, 

etc. 


Males 
under 

18 

years 

(sDops). 


CHILDREN. 


Fc-     ! 

males  I 
(shops).    14-16 
'    years 
old. 


NUMBER  OF   EMPLOYEES  (iN  SHOPS) 
WHO  WORK — 


Under 
14. 


Illit- 
erate. 


51   hours 
or  less. 


62-67 
hours. 


58-63 
hours. 


Over 
63  hours. 


Orders. 


Number 

children 

without 

certiB' 

cate 
ordered 

dis- 
charsed. 


167 
6,005 

1 

162 
1,081 

12 

1 

1,261 

7,064 

10 

35 

89 

414 

3 

5 

12 

1 

560 

5,303 

10 

2,924 

28,233 

57 

60 

726 

1,307 

170 

1,664 

36 

21 

18 
148 

32 

•  33! 

2 

13 

1 

!      16 

18 

1 

6,307 

1.262 

8,860 

511 

13|      1 

6,889 

81,274 

2,064 

1.801 

160 

80 

1 

37 

3 

273 
552 

1 
20 

1 
1 

{ 

1     596 
1,374 

2 
90 
13 

'        7 

1 

135 

31 

81 
2 

a 

] 

I  . . ! . 

j 

216 

1  ^— — — ^-^— 
41 

825 

21 

31 

1.970 

106 

90 

4 

• 

1 
1 

22 
1,552 

3 
58 

1 

1 

2 
1,672 

< 

55. 

189i 

1 

5 
137 

1 

359 

46 

384 

36 

359 

46 

1.574 

61 

384 

1,674 

244! 

142 

37 

139 

16 

655 

19 

1 

16 

247 

646 

39 

A 

29 

107 
45 

168 
44 

24 

1 
786 -  - 

8 
7 

2 

48 

1 

'24 

361 

1 

77 

152 

212 

24 

24 

1,147 

16 

2 

1 

1 
19 

1 
57 

1 
5 

1    , 

3 

183 

1 
9 

1 
61 

75 

•  •  •  • : 

121 

15 

75 

20 

58 

6 

121 

186 

10 

62 

IS 

7,644 

1,848 

17,483 

1,038 

16'      6   7,047 

42,918 

5,789 

2,834 

327 

11 

9 

38 

102 

2 

•  1,479 

2,044 

653 

11 

91 

202 
220 

1,730 

1.776 

967 

37 

» 

182 

1.366 

335 

40 

96 

8 

102 

69 
100 

13 

45 

..'.'..'...         '       35 

4 

1 

2 

"■"•■•■• 

1 



159 

151 

4,187 

262 

422 

4,610 

1.883 

172 

25 

*  t^^^*  -...---- 

I 

1 

1 

■ 

3 
838 
173 

1 
60 

•.«■•■•* 

1 
20 

4 

19 

13 
3 

505 
83 

6 

7 

29 

6. 

2 

21 

16 

678 

13 

29 

1.014 

61' 

25 

6. 

2 

9 

2 
2 

1 

144 


I 
2 

2 

2 

18' 

1 

4 

9 

4 

1 

2 

144 

18 

3 

1 



- 
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Table  IV — ^FActories]Iii8pected  in  Each  City:  By  Industries — Continued. 


CITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 

Closed, 

burned, 

removed, 

etc. 

Factories 
Inspected. 

No. 
owners 

at 
work. 

Labgest    Numbeb 
of  Employees  in 
the  Yeab. 

Numbeb 

Industry 
number. 

• 
Once. 

More 
than 
once. 

Office 
force. 

Shops. 

Total. 

/ 

HEW  YORK  CITY— Continued. 

vm.  TeztUer-Cotttinued. 

2.  Wool— Con^ntMtf. 

c  WooUn*  and  WwtUd; 
Brooklyn 

1 

1 

3 

7 
1 

1 

2 
9 

242 

806 

10 

244 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 

266 

• 

QuMnt . 

1 

7 

Total 

1 

11 

2 

11 

667 

30 
641 

616 

3.   COITONS. 

Brooklyn 

1 

2 

21 

3 
5 

36 

28 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 

3 

600 

Total 

3 

231 

8 

35 

871 

628 

4.  HoBisaT  AND  Entt  Qoods  (Cotton 

OB  Wool). 
Brooklsm 

1 

1 

1 

13 

7 

38 

33 
2n 

28 

48 

3 

2.012 

1,000 

160 

1.926 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 

32; 

949 

Queens. .,.,,..., 

31 !           2 

164 

Total 

5.  Othbb  TsxTiLsa  op  Silk,  Cotton  ob 
Wool. 

a  Dyeing,  Piniahing,  Etc.     {3Uk,  Wool 

or  Cotton  Ooodt). 
Brooklyn ,.,. ^ ,,-,,.,,,., r  - ,,,  r 

^1 

;         20 

73 

6 

55 

79 

3,172 

3.029 

! 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1         6 

'       49! 

1 

8 
Mi 

13 

46 

2 

350 
906 

77 
18 

277 

MfLph&tfifVQ  and  Bronx. .....  r .,.  r ...  - 

868 

Queene 

i 

1 

4' a 

72 

Richmond 

Total 

b  UphoUUry  Oooda. 

Brooklyn 

Mi\nh|k.f,tan  and  Bronx 

1 

1 

18 

2 

60 21 

61 

1.351 

1,236 

1 

'               3 

3 

32i         2 

1 
12 

1 
44 

80 

863 

60 

41 
828 

Richmond 

Total 

c  BraidM,  Embraiderif  and  Dre$9  Trim- 

rningt. 
Brooklyn 

1 

■>.■•  .■■•■. 

28 

3 

,       36'         2          13 

45 

983 

897 

1 

1            '■ 

< 

8 2 

266          7|       187 
5 i           4 

11 

235 

6 

1,190 

6.986 

140 

1.017 

Manhattan  and  Bronx  ..,...-■,,,..  r  -  -  ■ 

25 

6.421 

Queens.  - .  -  - , 

143 

Total 

6.  Or  Flax,  Hemp,  Jute  and 
Other  Fibbbs. 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 

26 

,     279          7;       193 

252 

8.316 

6.681 

1 

: i 

1 ."• 

1 

:      10        1          1 

8          2            3 

'         li 1 

1           1 

52 
40 

4.933 

1.464 
20 

4,492 

1.431 

Queens 

Total 

7.  Oilcloth,  Cbinoline,  Win- 
dow Sbadbs,  E^. 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 

15 

4             ,  J 

1 

1 

;    i9|     3;      6 

92 

6.407 

6.938 

1 
! 

i 

1     2' ■      . 

24 0 

6 

60 

2 

6 

94 
288 
176 
613 

1             89 

1           272 

Queens 

1 

, 

155 

flichmond 

Total 

Total— Group  VIII 

1 . . . 

619 

1 

!              1 

;       28 
625 

j 10 

64 

1.070 

1.035 

1             63 

21       A4n 

834 

82.930 

28.126 

Report  of  Bureau  op  Factory  Inspection,  1904. 
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New.  York  City. 


7r  Emplotebu  at 

Time  of  Inspection. 

Wbbklt  Hou 

Hs  OF  Labor. 

Oroebs. 

Number 

In 

office, 

etc. 

Males 
under 

18 

yean 

(shops). 

Fe- 
males 
(shops). 

CHILDREN. 

NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYERS  (iN  BHOPS) 
WHO  WORK — 

cl&ldren 
without 
certifi- 
cate 

14-16 

years 
old. 

Under 
14. 

niit- 

erate. 

51   hours 
or  less. 

52-n67 
hours. 

58-63 
hours. 

Over 
63  hours. 

• 

ordered 

dis- 
charged. 

2 

1 

1 
6 
1 

184 
201 

8 
11 

8 
20 

213 

21 



2 
2 
5 

9 

236 

^1 

11 

8 

385 

19 

28 

449 

28' 

1 

9 

i          .      •  •  • 

24 
386 

23 
473 

1 

6 

70 

1 
43 

35 

16 

13 

22 

V    2 

1 

35 

16 

41 

13 1. 

22 

496 

75 

44 

2 

28 

31 
8 
6 

1.378 
598 
127 

74 

11 

f20 



1 
78 

1,544 
754 

11 

1 
1 

353 

69 

140, 

81 
66 
13 

16 

48 

7 

3 

13 

Aw 

r 

79 

45 

2.103 

105 

79 

2.309 

f562 1           IfiO 

36 



13 

3 

110 

3 
3 

1 

2 
175 

164 

1 
98 

in 

47 

6'            80 

1               8 

342i           304 52 

60              2ft !               fi 

2 

2 

1 

1 

...«.••• 



3 

1 

1 

18 '                2 

1 

■ ■ 

62 

lol         201 

7 

1 

177 

556            440! 72 

3 

1 

--i 

3!            33 

1 

40 

619 

28| 

8 

43 

16 

566 
10 

23 

3 



88 

78 ! .  . ' 

1                  1 

55 
1 

10 



1 

44 

19'         609 

24 

3 



88 

6871             78 

64 

10 

,1 

31 

811 

89 

115 

891 

1 

1 

J               23 

4 

235 
6 

86!     3,546 
12'           83 

154 
11 

■   2    ■       i67 
1 

3.512 

1 

1 ,507 519 

137 17 

47 
3 

— 
4,440, 

1 

252 

129 

254 

1 

2'           167 

3,627 

2.535 

2.885 

659 

1 

54 

51 

159 

67 

7 

2.371 
864 

102 

21 

5 

1 
1,556! 

1 

1                12 

1 

6 

174'        l!21i: 29 

9 

1 

15!:.:::::.                   8 

2 

....•• 

1 



4.,„l 

91 

223I     3,235 

128 

6 

1,730 

40; 

12 

6 

! 

2i             4 

24!           72 

li             2 

8*           41 

79 

4 

48 

4 

3 

175              46 

.."...'               33! 

2 

2 

1 

153 ;         3 

513 1 

6 

1 

62 

35,         119 

5 

■ 

3 

254i           716! 1             37 

1                                                                         1 

2 

, 

820 

661    16,371 

831                3;             2        1.023 

15,776      10.507 

1 

1,194' 

150 
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Table  IV — ^Factories  Inspected  in  Each  City:  By  Industries — Continued. 

iLAROEflT   Number 
OF  Emplotkbs  in 


Industry 
number. 


CITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


I  Factories 
Inspected. 


Closed, 

burned. 

removed, 

etc. 


NEW  YORK  CITY— Continued. 

DC.  Clothiac,  MUfincry,  Laundry, 
Etc. 

1.  Tailoring  and  Dressmaking. 

a  MtriB  and  Boyt^  Clothing, 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 

Queens 


Total. 


b  Ladies'  Cloaks,  Suits,  Wrap- 
pers, Etc. 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan  and  Bronx , 

Queenfl , 


Total 

2.  White  Goods,  Shirt  Waists. 

a  Shirts,  Shirt  Wai$t»,  CoUan  and 
Cuff: 


;  Brooklyn. . . . 
Manhattan  and  Bronx. 


Total. 


i        b  Women'9  and  ChUdren't  White 

Goods. 

Brookl>Ti 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 

Richmond 


Total. 


3.  Men's  Hats  and  Caps. 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 


Total. 


4.  MiLLiNERT,  Art  Embroideries, 
Lace,  Etc. 

a  Ladi€9'  HaU,  Artificial  Flow- 
ers, Etc. 

j  Brooklyn 

:  Manhattan  and  Bronx 


Total. 


h  Art  Embroideries  and  Lace  Goods. 
I  Brooklyn. 


Manhattan  and  Bronx 

Total 

5.  Miscellaneous. 

a  Neckwear  {MerCs). 

Brooklim 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 


Total. 


Once. 


More 
than 
onee. 


No. 
ownem 

at 
work. 


THE  Year. 


Number 


Office 
force. 


276   808 
446  2.733 

21    91 


155 
103 


796 

2.253 

9 


7243.550,  348  3.058 


65   173 
407  2,0691  122 

,...!    1 


472  2,243 


12    132 

1.389 

1 


134 


1.522 


2 
14, 


19 
133 


3 
31 


15 
61 


16   152' 


91 
27 


37 

220 

1 


36|  264 


7 
24 

11 
199 

31 

210 

6 

76 

1 
1 
1 

6; 

24 
124 



171 

148 

1 
16' 

7 
173 

is; 

180 

5 
54 

38 
556 

59 

594 

1, 

18 


171 
294 


191   311 


1 

7 

1 

4 
111 

8 

115| 

1 
1 

3 
48 


61 


51 


16 
"l6i 


1. 

125.    3 

2 
56 

126|    3 

58 

Total. 


Shops. 


38 
1.390 


1.428 


16 
1,739 


1,755 


14,418 

47,553 

109 


62,080 


3,367 

72,568 

20 


75,955 


3 
212 


215 


888 
4,033 


4,931 


20 

223 

4 


247 


34 
54 


88 


5 
430 


435 


1 
144 


145 


146 
146 


1.759 

10.997 

364 


13,120 


1,789 
3,577 


5.366 


500 
16,136 


16,636 


186 
4,280 


4,466 


4 
3,832 

3.336 


12,011 

41,370 

101 


53.491 


2.678 

57.200 

0 

50.086 


698 
3.867 

4.565 


1,565 

10.168 

316 

12.049 


1.703 
3.295 

5.088 


473 
13.020 


13.493 


149 
8,804 


3,053 


4 
2.033 

2.037 
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New  York  City. 


o/  Emplotcem  at  Time  of  In-spkction. 


In 

office, 

etc. 


Males 
under 

18 

years 

(shops). 


CHILDREN — 


Fe- 
males 
(shops). 


14-16 

years 

oH. 


Weekly  Hours  cf  Labor. 


NUUBKR  OF  EMPLOYEF.S  (iN  BIIOPS) 
WHO  WORK — 


Under 
14. 


38 
1.377 


1,415 


115 

445 

1 


561 


16 
1,736 


1,752 


19 
165 


4,782 

10,156 

65 


15,003 


184 


1,699 
r7,308, 

7 


29.0141 


3 

211 


4  504 

471      1,834 


214' 


51|:    2,338 


20 
227 

4 


4>     1.453 

53  >    8,856 

1  !  .      297' 


2511 


58j,  10,606' 


34    • 
54 


23 
26 


88 


49 


5 
421 


748 
910 


1,658 


r 

i':  400 

130    10,528 


426 

131 

1 
144 

.22 

145 

22 

142 

39 

- 

142 

39 

Illit- 
erate. 


I 


51   hours!    52-57 
or  less.  '    hours. 


58-63 
hours. 


Over 
63  hours. 


Orders. 


Number 
children 
,   without 
;    certifi- 
cate 
ordered 

dis- 
charged. 


178 

311 

5 

7 
11 

4 
38 

60 
3.117 

3,651 

17,900 

2 

8.247 

18,711 

99 

25 

274 

•  • .  I .  • . . 

1,442 

5,166 

29 

88 

219 

2 

494 

18 

42 

3,167 

21.553 

27.067 

299 

6.637 

809 

48 
.  409 

1 



23 

16 
2,304 

1,195 
40.832 

1.448 

11.633 

9 

3 
794 



326 
4.088 

1 

25 
163 

'  ^ 

457 

1 

23 

2,320 

42,027 

13,090 



368 
1,011 

797 

4.415 

188 

38 
37 

5 

* 
< 

20 

f           448 

307 
2,197 

* 

68 
258 

11 
23 

75 

6 

468 

2,604 

1,379 

316 

34 

83 



1,369 

.  8.858 
45 

186 
354 



2 

■ ■ 

72 

469 

8 

14 

249 
16 

1 

3 

727 
267 

48 
3 

348 

1 

3 

994 

10,262 

540 

2 

; 

549 

66 

16 

84 
315 

1,531 
2,155 

144 
767 

4 

31 
521 

g 

18 

i 



13 

34 

1 

399 

3,686 

911 

4 

■ 

552 

21 

39 
350 

■ 

2 
4 

2 

3 
2,256 

376 
9,895 

90 

443 

• 


63 
1,014 

10 
180 

389 

6 

2 

2,259 

10,270 

538 

■'■.■■• ; '. 

J,077 

199 

13 

148 
3,276 

. 

8 
199 

3 

85 

264 

120 

* 

26 

98 



_ 

264 

3,424 

120 

207 

28 

■ 

1 

1 

4 
194 

1 

I 

1  .  .■ 

47 



^ 

449 

2,148 

..!!....    aio 

• 

17 

47 

449 

2,148 

198 

i210 

17 

II  1.144 
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Table  IV — ^Factories  Inspected  in  Each  City:  By  Industries — Continued. 


CITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 

Closed. 

burned. 

removed, 

etc. 

Factorxbb 
Inbpectrd. 

No. 
owners 

at 
work. 

LAKGESfr   Number 
OF  Emplotbis  is 
THE  Year. 

Number 

Industry 
number. 

Once. 

Mere 
than 
once. 

Office 
force. 

* 

Shops. 

1 

TotaL 

■■     i 

•     1 

NEW  YORK  CITT--Continned. 

IX.  OotUng,  MUUnery,  Laundry,  Etc.-— 
Continued. 

5  MncELLAKKOus — ConHnued. 

b  CoTBtUt  LeoffinifB,  Etc. 
Brooklyn 

1 
3 

3 
32 

j 

f5 

2 
70 

2i3 
1,60'} 

222 

{ 

1  A53 

'\ 

Total 

4 

35 

1 

16 

72 

1.893 

1  875 

0  8u9pender$  and  Hot  SupporUrt. 
Brooklyn 

1 
7 

6 
73 

■"■3 

2 
30 

99 

70 
1.668 

50 

1  495 

Total 

\ 

8 

70 

3 

32 

99 

1,738 

1.554 

d  UmbreUoM  and  ParatoU. 
Brooklyn 

< 

1 
0 

1 
54 

1 

87 

32 
1,180 

33 

Manhattan  and  Bronx.  .........    , 

1 

28 

1  032 

• 

Total 

10 

55 

1 

28 

88 

1,212 

1  065 

e  QuiQU,  ComfcrlahUt,  RU, 
Brooklyn 

4 
27 

•       5 
21 

is 

57 
272 

33 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 

-      2 

245 

1 

Total 

1 

2 

81 

26 

18 

12 

15 

3 

829 

250 

887 

75 

278 

f  Boot  and  Baoffing. 
Brooklsm 

^ 

3 
5 

1 

"•'2 

•   ^  »  ■  «  • 

3 

186 

388 

Queens 

• 

78 

Total.... X . 

9 

2 

2 

1 

8 

80 

8 
120 

712 

306 
827 

652 

r 

J  8aiU,  Float,  TenU  and  SpmUng  GpodM, 
Brooklsrn 

• 

2 

4 

9 
54 

8 
34 

286 

707 

Total.. 

6 

63 

3 

42 

128 

1,188 

993 

h  Dtpartmsnt  Ston  Warkrooau. 
Brooklsm 

f 

4 
8 

4 
14 

248 
264 

239 

1 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 

1 

267 

r 

Total 

{ 

12 

1 

18 

607 

• 

1.886 

5,948 

168 

150 

506 

6.  Lawdbt.  CLBAifiiio.  Dtbino. 

tkLaundriaa. 
Brooklyn , 

• 

13 
.41 

.  •      •  •  •  • 

284 

807 

59 

1 

1 
5 

259 
655 

58 

57 
345 

4 
2 

1.788 

1 

5.845 

QuMns 

169 

Richmond 

82 

r 

Total 

1 

54 

4 
4 
1 

1.151 

6 

972 

28 

48 

2 

406 

8.102 

244 

875 

8 

884 

7,884 

b  CUanino  and  Dyeing, 
Brooklyn 

1 

27 
60 

1 
2 

""s 

12 
34 

5 

231 

643 

Queens 

4 

I     I 

nlchmond. 

197 

• 

Total 

1   * 

1 

0 

90 

3 

68 

51 

1.461 

1,075 

Total — Group  IX 

1.455 

8,779 

570 

6.592 

5.366 

202.977 

171,444 
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New  York  City 


ov  EupLOTxn  AT  Timb  op  Inspection. 


In 

ofllee, 

etc. 


MalM 
under 

18 

yean 

(■hops). 


Fe- 
males 
(shops). 


CHILDRBN. 


1^16 

years 
old. 


Under 
14. 


nut- 

erate. 


2 
70 


72 


16 


16 


09 


90 


1 

87 


88 


3 
50 


68 


27 


27 


13 


13 


12 

15 

3 


30 


8 
190 


128 


4 
18 


2 


205 
1.295 


1,500 


40 
700 


740 


20 
564 


584 


12 
137 


140 


0 


44 


107 

221 

40 


368 


188 
211 


44  840 


17 


57 
340 

4 
2 


170 
154 


412 


12 
34 


51 


12 

85 

1 


48 


1 
10 


11 


824 


1,205 

3,377 

76 

60 


4.718 


78 
270 


106 


5.343 


454 


15 


15 


6 
28 


84 


5 

17 


22 


1 
16 

4 


21 


5 
25 


30 


32 

74 

2 


los! 


1.305|     4,081      2,181 

10 


2 


35 


Wbbklt  Houbs  of  Labor. 


NX7IIBBB  op  BMPLOTBBS  (IN  BHOPS) 
WHO  WOBX — 


51  hours 
or  less. 


52^7 
hours. 


127 


127 


16 


16 


1 
44 


45 


25 


25 


1 
34 


35 


181 

940 

64 


71 


1.185 


86 


86 


58-^ 
hours. 


214 
1.523 


1,737 


11 
054 


065 


32 
613 


645 


170 


170 


340 


340 


248 
284 


582 


285 

84 


310 


424 

1.580 

26 

81 


2.110 


75 
347 


422 


11.703    103.114      40,345 


Over 
63  hours. 


6 
56 


62 


48 
315 


368 


316 


316 


82 
18 


50 


174 

8 

75 


257 


20 
260 


208 


170 


170 


1.042 

2.356 

35 


3.488 


144 
223 

4 
102 


563 


Ordbbs. 


84 

620 

40 


744 


8 


8 


Number 

children 

without 

oertifi- 

oate 
ordered 

dis- 
charged. 


2 

50 


52 


0 
124 


133 


6 
68 


74 


11 
36 


47 


4 
21 

7 


82 


15 
68 


8 

6 


14 


347 

1,122 

100 

1 


1,570 


18 

81 

2 

4 


105 


1.840;     16,082 


2 

7 


9 


9 


9 


2 
1 


5 
1 


6 


1 
5 


6 


8 

45 

2 


55 


056 
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Table  IV— Factories  Inspected  in  Each  City:  By  Industries— Continued. 


Industry 
number. 


CITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


aoaed, 

burned. 

remored, 

ete. 


Fxcroiuas 
Inspbctbd. 


Onoe. 


More 
than 
onoe. 


No. 
owners 

at 
work. 


LAHoaerr   Numbbr  Nvmbbb 

OF  EllPLOTBBS  IN 
THE  YbaB. 


Office 
force. 


Shops. 


Total. 


NEW  YORK  CITY— Gontianed. 

Z.  Food,  Tobacco  and  Liquors. 

1.  Cbrbalb,  Fruits,  VBaaTASLBB,  E>rc. 

a  (Train  Handling  and  MiUino. 

Brooklyn 

BCaohattan  and  Bronx 

Queens 

Hiehmond 


Total. 


b  PrMerved  FruiU  and  Vegetable. 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 

Richmond 


Total. 


o  SugoTt  Biarch,  Yeaal, 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 

Queens 


Total. 


d  Coffee  RooMting  and  Chrinding,  Spicen, 

Bte, 

BrooUsm 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 

Queens. 


Total. 
Brooklyn. 


eSaU. 


2.  Mbatb,  Milk,  E>rc. 

a  SlauofUerino  and  Packing, 

{Brooklyn 

[Manhattan  and  Bronx 


ToUl. 


b  Butter,  CKmu,  CondmtMd  Milk, 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan  and  Bronx , 


Total. 


3.  Bakbrs*  and  Conubctionbrs'  Goods. 

a  Macaroni  and  Other  Food  Pagtet. 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan  and  Bronx. 


Total. 


b  Crackert  and  Biecuits. 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 


Total.. 


2 
3 


6 

28 

1 

2 

37 


15 

44; 


4'       59, 


5 

1 

II 


20 
93 

1 


114 

i 

I 
2 


10 
23 


33 


8! 


14 
15, 


29 


8 
20. 


28: 


3 


5 

29 

1 

1 

"36 


9 
12 


10 

74 

3 

2 


21 


89 


10 
179 


135 

732 

13 

11 

Im 


1  j- 


189 


95 
72 
35 


369 
1.946 


2.315 


2.325 

91 

560 


202.       2.976 


5 

74 


18 

316 

2i 


1.098 
1.223 

44i 


2. 


79 
1' 


336        2,365 


6- 


61 


I 


6' 

71 


a! 

179 


1731 
1.990' 


13 


21 : 


4. 
67 


21 


61, 


10 

8i 


14 
15 


18 


4 
16 


29 


20 


28 


28 


396 
177 


131 

AAA 
OOO 

16 

12 


826 


348 
1.656 


2,004 


2,420 

155 
545 


3.120 


1,017 

1.413 

46 


2,476 


47 


159 
1,617 


1821       2.163        1,776 


4 
70 


74 


335 
188 


573 1 


528 


as: 

1.113. 


24 
1.091 


1.138;       1,115 
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New  York  City. 


OF  Emplotcrh  at  Time  < 

or    I.NBPECTION. 

Weekly  Hours  or  Labor. 

1 

1 
1 

Orders. 

.  Number 

In 

office, 

etc. 

1 

Males 
under 

18 
years 

(shops). 

Fe- 
males 
(shops). 

'                     rtttt  nnw                       ■     NUMBER  OF    EMPLOYEES   f  IN   8ROP8) 
CHILDREN.                    J                               WHO  WORK— 

children 
I   without 
'    certifi- 
cate 

14-16  :    Under   •    Illii- 
years   '       14.          erate. 

1    *>***•    ! 

1 

51    hourf 
or  lers. 

.     52-57 
1    hours. 

1 
1 

58-63    .     Over 
hours.     63  hours. 

ordered 

dis- 
charged. 

10 

1 

1 

i 

8 

00 



1 
« 

33 

312 

13 

10 

1 

80 
85 

• 

7 
35 

1 
2 

74 

6 

131 

105 

••■■••••» 

3 

1 

- 

2 

J 

1 
1 

1 

80 

^m  6 

131 



105 

08 

368 

166 

45 

10 

11 

7 

167 

874 

0 

101 
105 

166              71 

27 
100 

177 

24 

1 

1.020 

345 

16 

1 
1 

1               ;                '                  ! 

187 

18 

1,041 

33 

206 

1.105 

416 

127 

1ft 

x\^ 

05 

2 

10 

50 
48 

•  •••■••t........ 

2 

87 

3 

2,320 

12 
5 
3 

68 

1 

t 

35 

10 

500 

108 

12 

08 

1 

80 

3 

2.330 

500 

20 

1 

w,                     _ ,— 

18 

•22 



23 

462 

306 

26 

35 
'         0 

\ 
1 

1 

82            617 

300 

25 
172 

2, 

315 

•           •       • 
•... 

204 

450<           435 

0 

2 



1             44 

1"    

335 

USA 

44 

204 

541 

1.006 

300 

100 

9 

6 

23 

•       .  •           ' 

41 

1 

1 
3 



3 



— 1 
1 

3 

46i 

153 
510 

1 

i               7[ 

68 

170 

165 

5 

477 

1 

- 

182 

• 

165 

5 

480 

451 

663 

] 
........  1 

65 

1 

1                                  ' 

1 

4 

1 
14 

21 

3 

'..:.... 

34 



151      .    .    .. 

21 

3 

34 

10 

15 



i 
14 

1 

1 
4 

1 

1 
01 
32 

2 

* 

74 
34 

247 
141 

• 

1 

35 
37 

1 

13 

2. 

.'.'.'.. '..y.'.'..'... 

1 

27 

5 

123 

4 

1 

108 

388 

72 

1 

4 
36 

"547 

3 
24 

2 
651 

22 

1 

1 

22 
92, 

3 

28 

«2 

6 

28 

40 

5471 

:-! 

27 

1 

653 

434 

114! 

9 

1 
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Table  IV — ^Factories  Inspected  in  Each  City:  By  Industries — Continued. 


Industry 
number. 


CITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


aoMd, 

burned, 

removed, 

etc. 


Factories 
Inbpkctkd. 


Larokot  Number 
OP  Emplotees  in 
THE  Year. 


Number 


Total. 


JfSW  YORK  CITY— Continued. 

Z.  Food,  Tobacco  and  Liquors — Con. 

8.  Baxbrs'  and  CoNFEcnoNBRy'  Goods 

c  Breads  Caht  and  Pattry* 

Brooklyn 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 

Queens 

Riehmond 


Total. 


d  Confeetionsn/. 

Brooklyn 

Blanhattan  and  Bronx 

Queens 


Total. 


I 


4.  Cioora,  Cigarettet  and  Tobacco. 

BrooUyn 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 

Queens 

Richmond 


Total. 


5.    LlQUOBB. 

a  Artificial  Ice. 


I  Brookljm . 
Manhattan  anrl  Bronx. 
Queens 


Total. 


Brooklyn. 


b  Cider,  EU. 


0  Carbonated  Beveraget, 

(Brooklyn 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 

Queens 

I  Richmond 


Total. 


d  HitiUing. 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 

Queens 


Total. 


e  Mcdt  Liqtiore. 

'  Brookljrn 

'Manhattan  and  Bronx 

Queens 

[Richmond 


Total. 


48 

82 

2 

5 


707 

8 

540 

57 

2.336 
7.329 

1.167 

33 

783 

224 

105 

1 

90 

2 

817i 

41 

25 



98 

1 

2 

4 


9 

7. 
5 


1 
2 


21 


1' 


3 
3 


35 

50 

3 

1 


3 


22 


2 


37' 
25 
2 
1 


185 


6, 


80 

2 

65 

3 

1 

3 

t\ 


45 

63 

12 

5 


125 


1     1 

3' 

8 

-  - 

•   -y 

1 

4 
22 

4, 
1 

147 

343 

27 

21 

7 

31 

538 

125 

195 

55' 


375 


38 


210 

784- 

U 

9 


185        1.014 


106! 
35 


1411 


1.459 

2.851 

285 

240 


2,336 

7.245 

313 

96 


10.080        9.990 


1,833        1,518 

5.410        5.064 

97  99 


7,340,       6.681 


901  811 

28.454  24,658 

54  43 

14'  14 


490;     29.423      25.526 


104    \ 
140     > 
55      V 
t 


299 


38 


182 

762 

11 

9 


964 


112 
37 


149 


1.533 
3.037 
312 
261* 


4.835,       5,143 
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New  York  City. 


OF  £IlCPLOTBB8   AT  TlMB   OP   InSPKOTION. 


In 

ofBoe, 
otc. 


Males 
under 

18 

yeaoB 

(uiops). 


Fe- 

malee 

(shops). 


CHILDREN. 


Webklt  HouBfl  OF  Labor. 


NUMBER  OF  RMPLOTEE8  (iN  BROPS) 
WHO  WORK — 


14-16 

Srears 
old. 


Under 
14. 


nut- 

erate. 


51  hours 
or  less. 


52-67 
hours. 


58-63 
hours. 


Over 
63  hours. 


Orders. 


Number 

children 

without 

cdrOfi- 

oate 
ordered 

dis- 
chnrp'od* 


57 
220 

45 
,      40 
t      6 

5 

1 

6 
1,187 

• 

17 
31 

1 

f 

•  ■••••■ 

26 

43 

1 

159 
447 

1 

2,078 

6,457 

294 

96 

21 

78 
15 

1,299 

2,746 

265 

78 

11 
13 

2 

4 
1 

2 

1 

2 

1 • 

279 

96 

1,193 

W       3 

70 

607 

8.920 

114 

4.382 

26 

42 

32 

58 
2 

716 

2.666 

65 

90 
114 

4 

277 
25 
65 

473 

2,823 

32 

726 
2.465 

7 

92 

304 

6 

6 

244 

14 

2 

2 

288 

92 

3,447 

208 

367 

2,828 

3,191 

7 

402 

22 

13 

12 

104 

2 

1 

105 

13.198 

21 

3 

8 

539 

«d.l20 

•^  16 

10 

227 
12.701 

4 

32 

2,371 

26 

1 

116 

1     773 

1      8 

I 

6 

466 

70 
2 

1 

•  •  • 

38 

1 

1 

■ 

480 

119 

13,327 

81 

9.685 

12.932 

2,429 

1     897 

44 

••'■■•■■  1 

11 

1 
1 

1       1 
,,..,,,1 ....... 

41 
39 

52 
94 

51 

9 

15 

8 

7 

1       1 



4 

' 

t 

22 

80 

197 

32 

.... 

2 

1 

16 

20 

1 

2 

2 

8 

h 

2 

10 

7 

16 
203 

156 

427 

11 

25 

1      48 

;     3 

1 

2 

126 

*'***'* 

6 

1 

! 

1 

125 

10 

3 

2 

17 

228 

594 

76 

2 

6 

1 

2 
35 

104 

2 

2 

104 

• 

8 

37 

2 

' 



147 

• 

5 
6 
5 

1 

6 
5 

4 

1 
6 

1 
1 

96 

46 

18 

111 

1,272 

2,601 

263 

129 

18 
4 



28 
80 
15 

7 

1 

341 
27 

1 

45 

4 

1 
1 

21 

1 

536 

1 

17 

15 

9 

1 

49 

271 

4,265 

22 

— — 

130 

4 
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Table  IV — Factories  Inspected  in  Each  City:  By  Industries — Continued. 


Industry 
number. 


CITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


Cloaed. 

burned. 

remoyed, 

eto. 


Factories 
Inspected. 


Onoe. 


More 

than 

ronce. 


No. 
owners 

at 
work. 


Laroest  Number 
OF  Emplotees  IN 
THE  Year. 


Office 
foree. 


Shops. 


Number 


Total. 


NEW  YORK  CITY— Continued. 

X.  Food,  Tobacco  and  Liquors — Con. 

5.  Liquors — ConUnued. 

i  DittaUd  LiquoTB. 
Brooklyn 

1 

4 

1 
31 

ll 

154 

79 
352 

f 

!             80 

461 

470 

Total 

- 

1 
1 

1 

50 

32 

165 

481 

550 

Total — Group  X 

)     ! 

353 

3.608]     158 

2.413 

3,070 

66,220 

61,800 

XI.  Distribution  of  Water,  Gas  and 
Electricity. 

1.  Wathr. 
Brooklyn 

;  ? 

1            1 

1 

1 
1 

2 

211 

4 

50 

15 

213 

Manhattan  and  Bronx. 

4 

Queens - 

<         9 

4 

1 

i              49 

Richmond  

!           1 

15 

Total 

f 

I       19 

1 

1 

1 

2 

280 

281 

2.  Gab. 
Brooklsm 

l! 
,         3 
1         1 

1 

1 

16 
16 
12 
11 

391 

1.292 

212 

16 

407 

Manhattan  and  Bronx          

J 

1.209 

Queens 

194 

il  ichmond 

27 

Total 

1 

1       25 

1 

55 

1,911 

1.837 

4.  Elbcttric  Light  and  Power. 
Brooklyn 

14 

34 

7 

2 

1 

2 

27 

139 

4 



581 

1,670 

103 

51 

605 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 

1 

1,595 

Queens 

106 

I  ichmond 

51 



Total 

1 

57 

1 

2 

170 

2.405 

2.357 

5.  Heat  and  Power  (Steam). 
Manhattan  and  Bronx 

16 

1 

1 



2 



98 

2 

100 

Queens 

,.,,,,., 

2 



Total 

17 

1 

2 

100 

102 

6.  Garbage  Disposal,  Street 

Cleaning,  Etc. 

Queens 

4 

. 

1 

18. 

IG 

Total — Group  XI 

2 

122 

2 

4 

229 

4.714j 

4,593 

Xn.  Building  Industry. 

1.  General  Contracting  and  Building 
Manhattan  and  Bronx 

1 
1 

f 
1 
2 

1 

! 

8 
1 

1 

1 

•     1 

20. 
20 

2*1 

Queens 

1 

8 

Total 

3 

1 

9 

40 

36 

3.  Carpentry. 
Brooklyn 

1 
23 

12' 

6 
34 

4 
25 

79 

774 

66 

MAnhnttiin  and  Bronx.   ,.-,.-  -  -  r    -    . 

77 

431 

Total 

24 

89 

40 

29 

853 

497 

Bbpobt  of  Bureau  op  Factoby  Inspbction,  1904. 
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New  York  City. 


or  Emplotbba  at  Timk  op  Inspection. 

Wesklt  Hours  op  Labor. 

1 

Orbbbs. 

Number 

In 

office, 

ete. 

Males 

under 

18 

(shops). 

Fe- 

males 

(shops) 

CHIIAREN. 

1 

NtJMBBK  OP  EM PLOTEB8  <IN  BHOPS) 
WHO  WORK — 

children 
without 
certifi- 
cate 

.    14-16 
years 
old. 

Uader 
14. 

Illit- 
erate. 

51  hours     62-57 
or  less.      hours. 

58-63 
.hours. 

Over 
63  hours 

ordered 

dis- 
charged. 

4 

4        11 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

1 
1 

63 

21 

1 
( 

1 
t 

3 

77 

154 

1 

29 

' 

160 

145 

^A     165 

1 

29 

160 

161 

84 

80 

2,978 

439 

21.030 

467 

*i 

11.466 

20,123 

26.334 

1.409 

6.663 

1 

9 

1 

136 

1 
2 

\ 

1 

i 

■ 

144; 

1 
1 

I 
67* 

1 
1 

....... 

1 

4* 

■  <•••••••• 

31                1 

13 
2 

. 

1 

1 

6 

2 

t                i 

146 

104 

1 

29 

24 

1 

~i 

*",                 1 

^ 

Ifi 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

60 
682 

341 
fill. 

.  6 
18. 
;  4 
'  2, 

16 

•■• • •••! 

1 

12 

.....•••      •••    ••••!.•... •••       .•••••• 

' 

170              12 

11 

t 



.- J 

1 " r 

55 

■ 

802 

|30 





27 
139 

, 1 _. 

276           209',               4 

704            191            312 

49              2A              27 

-    r  • 

;i2 

29; 

249 

4 

1 

, 

■ 

1 

46 

5 

i                                  1 

' 

170 

2491       1  074 

516 

348! 

.56 

1 

' 

2 

1                                                                     " 

,      •    .    .      ..1      

47 

42 

9 

fti::::::::: 

_ 1 

2 

1 

-■ 1 1 ' 

2 

1 t 1 

2!             47 1             42 

0 

lis 

"''"■I""'" 

",             "1             ^^\               '\ 

1 

1              . 

3 

13 

:  4 

i                     1                  : 

1 

229 

1       ^    ^—^ 

( 

t 

1 

399 

1.238*       1.361 

1.866 

129; 

1 

, . 

8 

1 
1 

1 

1 

i            : 

1 .    > 

20 

!     1 
1 

1 

1 

•        •••••., 

7 

;  4 

1 

9 

20                7 

1  .'. , 

4 

1 

6 

' 

29 
389 

23              10 

8                »i 

12 

83 

25 

i i 

■•■i 

29 

7 

-    -1 

• 

418 

31              10 

95 

1 

_| 
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Nbw  York  Statb  Department  of  Labor. 


Table  IV — ^Factories  Inspected  in  Each  City:  By  Industries — Continued. 


Indiutry 
number. 


»     r 


CITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


Closed. 

burned, 

removed, 

etc. 


FACrORIBH 

Inspected. 


iLAROBn-   Number 

>  OF  Employees  in 

THE  Year. 


Toua. 


More 
Onoe.j  than 
onoe. 


NlJMBRR 


NBW  YORK  CITy--Concluded. 

XII.  Buildinc  Industry— Continued. 

4.  Stair  Building  and  Intrrior  Wood 

Work. 
Brooklyn .  - ,  - T ,..,-...-.,... t --.-.. . 

1 

10 

1 

. 

9 

7 
1 

1 
5 

68 

128 

10 

51 

MenhAttRD  and  Bronx 

100 

Richmond 

7 

Total 

1 

24 

1          17 

1 

6 

206 

158 

5.  Mantrls,  Tiuno,  Orates,  Etc. 
Manhattan  and  Bronx 

1 

2 

20 

12 

6.  Paintino  and  Dbcoratino. 

a  PaintinOf  Paver  Hanoing,  Etc, 
BrDok]3ni , , . .  , , 

1 
10 

6 
59 

1 

i       4 

28 

43 

481 

2 

37 

':[■:}     1 

370 

Qufwpf, .,..., 

1 

Total 

11 

65 

!         61 

28 

526 

408 

b  Ornamental  Pkuterino  and  Stucco 
Work. 

1 
15 

1 

1 

:         1 

t        6 

i2 

3 

358 

25 

3 

If Anfittttfui  and  Bronx. * 

1 

176 

Queens 

2 

Total f 

1 

1 

17 

1            A 

12 

386 

181 

7.    RooriNO  and  SHSEfr-lRON 
WORXINO. 

Brooklyn 

' 

3 
3 

29 
49 

1 

•    •    *  «    • 

19 
24 

8 
30 

492 
762 

248 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 

548 

Total 

6 

78 

1 

43 

38 

1,254 

706 

8.  Plumrino.  Gar  and  Steam 

FlTl'lNO. 

Brooklsm 

6 
23 



3 

2 
155 

58 
582 

33 

2 

582 

Total 

''1 

2 

29 

8 

157 

640 

615 

10.   MnCBLLANROUa. 

1 
2 

1 
4 

40 

14 

26 

10 

Total 

3 

• 

5 

54 

3ft 

Tot^il— Group  Xn 

'''''*' 



45 

309          2 

166 

286 

3,079 

2,730 

1 

Xm.  Warehottslnc,  Cold  Storage,  Etc. 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 

1 

7 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

19 

64 
3 

72 

Queens. . .  r    . ,    . 

3 

Total 

1 

1 

s; 

51 

19 

67 

75 

Report  of  Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection,  1904. 
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New  York  City. 


OF  Emploteeb  at  Time  op  Inbpection. 


In 

office. 

etc. 


Males 
under 

18 

years 

(shops). 


Fe- 
males 
(shops), 


CHILDREN. 


14-16 

years 

old. 


Under 
14. 


IlUt- 
erate. 


Weekly  Hours  of  Labor. 


NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  (iN   BHOPS) 
WHO  WORK — 


51   hours!    52-57 
or  less.  '    hours. 


68-^ 
hours. 


Over 
63  hours. 


Orders. 


Number 
children 
without 
certifi- 
cate 
ordered 

dis- 
charged. 


1 

1  ......  . 

34 

83 

7 

16 
12 

12 
8 
3 

i 

5 

1 

1 

' 

1 

1 

6 

124 

28 

23 

2 

4 

10 

••••    ••!...,*. 

11 
125 

22 

144 

4 

6 

23 

6 

15 

4 



78 47 

1' !     1 

2 

********* 

23 

6 

I  a 

4 

136 

166 

83 

54 

2 

1 

3 

137 

2 

12 

3 



27 

is 

1 

....   a   •   a 

• 

12 

3 

142 

27 



19 



8 

1 

207 
421 

16 
40 

17 
57 

1 

20 

43 

30 

2 

1 



1 

88 

3 

1 

1 

628 

56 

74 

'      63 

1 

1 

:. 

2 

1 

! 



4 

4 
295 

23 
45 



11 
28 

147 

2 

1 

1 

95 

149 

2 

1 

, 

99 

299 

68 

'      39 

1 

' 

25 

4 

i 

4 

1 

2 

1 

1 

^'  •  ' 

1 

i 

5 

1 

29 

2 

1 

1 



273 

21'     19> 

6! 1   1.676 

639 

251 

!     298 

3 

19 

9 

3 

1 
29 

IFi 

9, 

3 



19' 

,     t 

9 

3 

29      15I      12 

■  1 

1       i 

1 

1 
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New  York  State  Department  op  Labor. 


Table  IV — Factories  Inspected  in  Each  City:  By  Industries — Continiied. 


CITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 

Closed. 

burned. 

removed, 

etc. 

Factobies 
Inspectkd. 

Largest    Numbkr: 
OP  Employekb  in  I 
THK  Year. 

Number 

Industry 
number. 

i 

No. 
owners 

at 
work. 

1 
! 

1 

.More 
Once,  than  ; 
j  once. 

1 

Office 
force. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Shops. 

Total. 

I-2-b 

NIAGARA  FALLS. 

AbrasiveB 

Plated  ware 

1 

1 
1 

1 
...    '    ... 

1 
10 
27 

2 

2 
21 

1* 

18 
506 
208 

23 

5 
219 
302 

19 

II-l 

r     :: 

516 

3-9 

Mflchinery  and  aDDaratun. ............ 

1 

5 

235 

Ill 

Wood  manufactuTOS 

1 
1 

25 

IV 

T-4atb4r  and  rubber  coods. ............ 

7 

V-l-b 

AlValiAff * '..".'..'. 

2' 

240 

1^1  •  •  ••  • 

Chemieala 

3 

316 

VI-2-0 

Paper 

1 
3 

VII-3-a 

Priptinit  ,    .    .    

4 

15 
3 
3 
3 

3 

64 
24 
68 
28 

6 

20 

5 

79 

IX-l-a 

Men's  olothinff. ...................... 

1         6 
2 
5 

2 
1 

1 

4 

I 

2 

27 

6^ 

LAundriefl 

1 

71 

X-3-0 

Bakeries 

31 

4 

Cicars 

1 

6 

5 

Liquors 1 

23 

XI 

TJ^t  and  power. .................... 

5 

Total 

8 

35 

9 

104 

1.496 

1,600 

NORTH  TONAWANDA. 
Stone  products 

I 

1 
4 
4 
2 

1 
39 
13 

1 

4 
23 

11 

4 

10 

I 

1 

6 

1,488 

233 

11 

140 

404 

162 

6 

40 

54 

16 

4 

7 

II-3-b-r-v.. 

Iron,  hardware  and  heatins  apparatus. . 

.!...'!!.!.! 

1,217 

8-t-u . . . 

224 

6 

Vehicles 

^        2 

9 

8 

MiittiAnl  innfninientii 

1 
10 

4 

1 


144 

III-l 

TjiimhAr  und  hntiaA  trim 

1               1 



427 

2-6 

Boxes  and  furniture , 

173 

V 

OheFnicals  and  oils 

1 

■•...  ...... 

10 

VII-3 

Printing  and  blank  books. 

3 

50 

IX 

'         3 

56 

X-l-a 

Flour  and  feed 

;     2 

2 



•  • 

19 

3 

Bakeries  and  confectionery 

5 

Total 

OGDBNSBTJRG. 
Stone  and  clay  products 

1 

I 

'       37 

2 

113 

2,563 

2.341 

I 

1 

2 

1 

2 

i 



6 
30 
46 

3 

II-1-2 

Silver  and  brass  worldns 

1 
2 

;        1 

2 1 

13 

3-ni-v... 

3 

3 

22 

4 

1  Railway  repair  shops 

Boats  and  agricultural  implements 

6-7 

1 

3 
7 

1 

4 

i7 

3 

60 
285 

15 
180 

5 

50 

199 

26 

130 
38 
20 
60 

42 
28 
41 
17 

44 

III-1-2 

Lumber,  house  trim  and  cooperate 

1 

290 

4-6 

IV-1-3 

V 

Brooms,  furniture,  and  articles  of  wood. . 
Leather  and  fur  goods 

Chemicals  and  oils 

i    1 

I 

3 
3 

I 

5 

'         1 

:::::      i 



11 
125 

5 

VII-3-arb 

Printinit  and  blank  bookn. ........... 

!             1 

6 

7 
2 

1 


6 

4 
2 

56 

/HI.    ....'.'! 

Textiles 

201 

IX-1-*., . . . 

2 

1 
2 

4 
2 

*    '   4 

2 

22 

1-b 

Tiftdies'  clothinir -    

48 

4— ft**  •  •  • 

6 

Millinery 

Laundry  and  dyeing 

5; 3 

o '■                  O 

6 6 

1 
61 5 

10 
20 

A»"i~a».  •  •  • 
3 

Bakeries  and  confectionery 

1               3 

3 
3 

1                1 

1 

64 
46 

4 

5 

XI 

Ogars 

Beverages 

Water,  gas  and  electricity 

4 
5 
3 

3 

2 

;          28 

41 
17 

Total 

1 

22 

68 

60 

43 

1.267 

1,066 
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Niagara  Falls-North  Tonawanda-Ogdensbiurg. 


OF  £mplotf.k8  at  Time  op  Inspfction.                      '          Weeklt  Hodrb  of  Labor. 

Orders. 

1 

1 

1 
2 
4 
1 

1 

5 

4 

Number 
children 
without 
certifi- 
cate 
ordered 

dis- 
charged. 

In 

office, 

etc. 

Males 
under 

18 

years 

(shops). 

Fe- 
males 
(shops). 

CHILDREN.                    ,     »*"»"»«"  °'   Sll'iSi;™  ^'"^   '*"*^'**^ 

j                               WHO  WORK — 

14-16 

years 

old. 

Under 
14. 

Illit- 
erate. 

51   hours 
or  less. 

52-57 
hours. 

58-63 
hours. 

Over 

63  hours. 

1 

18 

ie 

1 

10 

20 

8 

122 
19 

ii 
1 

506 

17 

27 

. 

191 

2 



1             23 

1                        AO 

2 

........ 

5 

21 

1 
10 

4 

1 

1 


1 



203 

14 

j 

302 



15 

6 

•  •••■•■■ 

•  ■•   «■•«• 

2 
1 

4 

6 

53 

1 

1 

64 

i 

5 
5 

8 

11 

1 

3 

' 

1 

23 

68 

3 

'  1  ' 

3 

1 

\ 

.......  .._.._.-  __._.._. 

28 

1 

1 



6 



• 

3 

20 
5 

1 
1 

** 



.... 



. , 

' ' ' 

104 

.48 

209 

15 

6 

484|           972 

34 

45 

1 

1 

6 
878 

39 

82 
6 

77 
5 

1 
5 

♦ 

300 

2 

4 
1 

13 

•• * 

211 

3 

1 

8 

140 
404 
145 

4. 

6 
74 
40 

36 

8 

•    • 

1 
1 

23' 

12 
9 

1 

6 
3 

1 

3 

1 

111 

17 

4, 

6 

10 

2 

1 

22 
45 



. 

40 
5 

2 

10 

; 1        45 

1 

*    •    •  4 

2 

4 

i3 

4 

1 

1 
1 

2 

r 

1 

II3I 

220 

193 

37, 

51 

62 

1,802 

313 

23 

3 

1 

1 

1                 2 



2- 

1 

'    * 

12 
22 

9 

3' 

•■ 1    

' 

1 

44 

10 

30 

6 

17 

17 

19i 

1 

8 

1 

1               1 

273' 

5?j:::::::: 

5I 

5 

1 

2 

71 

3 

6| 

1 

•   •<■••• 

61 

4 

3 

1 
! 

d i 

10;          10 

6 

8                  3 

3| 

7| 

18| 

17J 

g|                 2 
6 

7 
2 

5 
12; 

17 

158 

17 

42 
10 
12 

2 
22 

1 
2 

,               3 

i 

........ 

45 

199 

n, 

1 

11 

47 
2 

1 

i 

1 

■             1 
1 

4 

1 

1 

........1 

( 

1 

8':::::::: 

:;::::::i::::::  ::i 

, t 

14 

6 

44               14 

37.-........; 

6 

1 

4 

3 
6 

;  .     1 

18 

r 
3 

1 

1. •! 

28 

5 

2 

1 t 

31                8 1 

'..".'.'.  !;.!.!;'.!.;...!!.;.!!!; 

1 

! 

•  17, 

5 

. 

:  r  M "   "  1 

■    -l"                 ■' 

•• 

43 

'62 

335; 

44 

6' 1          '81 

185 

776 

rjiiJ 

31 

177 

24 
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Table  IV — ^Factories  Inspected  in  Each  City:  By  Industries — Continued. 


city  and  industry. 

• 

Closed, 

burned, 

removed. 

etc. 

FAcroaiBB 

iNBPECrRD. 

No. 
owners 

at 
work. 

Larobst   Numbbr 
OF  Emplotbes  in 
THE  Year. 

NOIIBER 

, 

Industry 
number. 

1 
1 

Once. 

More 
than 
once. 

Office 
force. 

Shops. 

Total. 

I-l-b 

OLEAN. 

Stone 

1 
2 
3 

1 

1 
6 
2 
4 

31 
317 
55 
54 
12 
159 
14 

32 

5**<la  .  .   •    • 

Qlaaftware , 

245 

II-8-U 

Mftohipwy.    ,    . , .  r .    . . . , 

53 

5-7 

VAhiAlM  ixid  afrricultund  imDlementB . . 

3 
1 
2 

1 

1              54 

III-l 

Lumber  Mkd  house  trim. 

, 

19 

IV-1 

Leather 

1 

2 

4 

161 

X-1 

MilHrig 

2 

1 

18 

Total 

1 

14 

1 

19 

642 

572 

OSWEGO. 

Stone 

4 

I- 

3 
2 
6 
7 

4 

4 

12 
12 

8 

i 

2 

1 

8 
268 
513 
275 

667 

13 

•  16 

2 

27 

354 

41 

410 

62 

110 

810 

16 
5 

22 
2 

4 

312 

43 

11 

84 
9 
8 

51 
45 
17 

1                5 

II-3-d-i 

Railway  eauiDment  anH  tools. ........ 

107 

3-t 

Boilers  and  engines 

2 

1 
3 

439 

3-u-v. . . 

Machinery  and'castinn.. 

274 

4 

Railway  repair  shoos. 

1 

675 

5 

Vehicles. '..'.'....[....['.'..I 

2 

'Vl  ■   ■  i 

7 

6 

Rhinhiiildinir  nnd  reoairiTix 

2 2 

3 

9 

Instruments 

1 

4 
2 

1 

3 

III-l 

Lumber  and  house  trim 

1 

1 
1 

3 

15 

Boxes  and  barrels.. 

356 

4-6 

IV-3 

Brooms,  furniture  and  wooden  articles . 
Leather  goods 

4 

1 

1 

2 

42 
3 

V 

Chemicals  and  oils 

1 

1 

2 
5 
3 

4 
1 

382 

VII-3-a 

Printing,  .     ,                  

9 

1            fi 

62 

VIII-2-3 

Cotton  and  woolen  soods. ......... 

3:::::| : 

6' 

6 ;           4 

2 !           2 

71 

4-7 

2 

1 
1 
4 

817 

A^^*A^*na    •    •    • 

Mfffi's  clothing 

16 

5 

Miscellaneous  cloth  goods 

2 

Laundries. , 

0< 

i!::::: 

10 

1 

22 

6-b 

2 

^^*  X  ^*n  •    •    •    • 

Qniin  hiuidlinjf  ftnd  »nillin£, .......... 

2 

1 

1 

4 

1-b-c. . . 

Fruits  and  vegetables 

2 
2 
7 

4 

1 

2 



316 

2-a. 

Meat  and  hide  dressing 

•     •««a^-'>-'- 

39 

3-0 

Bakeries 

7 

2 
3 

6 

i 

2 

11 

3— €•••  •  •  • 

Confectionery 

1 

3 

2 

3 

79 

4 

Cigars. ...... 

9 

5-<} 

Minerai  water 

8 

S'O*. ... 

Malt 

3 

1 


3 
6 

4 

24 

6-e-f.. . . 

Malt  and  distilled  liquon 

6 

45 

xi.!T..:. 

W^ter.  cat  and  aleemcity.. . . .  r 

17 

Total 



33 

107- 

51 

70 

4,208 

3.855 

POUOHKBEPSIB. 

I-l-b 

2 

1 
5 
5 

3 



12 

24 

454 

234 

96 

1,148 

12 

4-5 

Brick  and  g^MS  wara 

1 
1 

34 

II-M-a... 

Iron  worlc  and  harlwan. .......  t .  t  .. . 

1 

7 

4 

60 

480 

8-V>T..  . 

Foundfiet  and  maohinfi  shom 

181 

5 

VelilfliM 

6 

2 

78 

7 

Anionltunl  inmlsmMitfl 

2 

900 

0 

Tnfftnimenia 

1 

III-l 

Bonn  trim 

4 

2 
8 
3 
1 

2 

61 

66 

•7 

145 

a 

68 

9^ 

Bamb 

1 

60 

5-A 

?SS^^^^^  ,v^y^^^,././...  . 

1 

1 

1 
3 

88 

IV.T7.... 

Lsatlitr  and  hair  goods. .............. 

114 

V 

Paints  and  oOa 

a 

Bbpobt  or  BuBBAU  OF  Factory  Inspbction^  1904. 
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Olean-Oswego-Poughkeepsie. 


OF   EllPLOTEES   AT 

Time  of  iNBPEcnoN. 

Weekly  Hodrb  ov  Labor. 

Orders. 

Number 

In 
office* 
etc.    • 

Males 
under 

18 

years 

(shops). 

Fe- 
males 
(shops). 

m,»i  n»«>i»                            NUMBER  OF    EMPLOYBEfl  (iN    SHOPS) 
CHILDREN.                     j                                ^^^  WORK— 

children 
without 
certifi- 
cate 

14-16 

years 

old. 

Under 
14. 

imt- 

erate. 

51   houm 
or  less. 

52-57    1 
hours. 

58-63 
hours. 

Over 
63  hours. 

ordered 

dis- 
charged. 

1 

1 
95 

1 

* 

31 

2 
6 
2 

6 

239; 

4 

2 

51 

4 

60 

1 
1 
3 

9 

100 

14 

2 

4 

3 

59 

4 

. 

19 

100 

41 

239;             90 

224 

15|                  4 

1    1 

3 

2 

• 

3 

7 

4 

8 
6 
5 

1 

36 

68 

1 

12 

•••••••      • • 

427 

2461 

201             18 
7 

13 

12 

6              10 

14 

8 

629 

6' 

2i 

^ 

2 

1 
2 

2 

1 

1 

15 

••■••*•• 

1 

1 
5! 

2 

25 

i 

15 

350 

4 

40 

3      

7                  3 

1 

1 

5 

1 

2 

34 

4 

4 

52 

140 

20 

9 

593 

12 

2 

12 

1 

19 

•   ..«••■• 

19 
45 

361 
12 
68 

795 

15 
2 

15 
2 

4 

269 

88 

10 

77 
5 
3 

22 

36 

4 

•  •••••■■ 

•  ••••••• 

2 

io 

5 
12 

5 

3 

4 

7 

53 

2 

1 

13 

22                  6 

10 

21 

.••...•• 

4 

3 

19 
1 

2 
13 

6 
16 

11 
1 

4 

4 

12 

1 

220 

16 

43 

4 

1 

1 

1 
60 

1 

2 

1 

2 

...    . 

2 

4 
5 

3 

6 

2 

3 

8 

10 

4 

70 

152 

1,073 

106 

1 

43 

1.121 

2.523 

98 

211 

16 

12 

2 
87 

24 

415 

7 

4 

'      8 
177 

9 
515 

8 
5 

8 
5 

4 

2 
21 

60 
329 

50 

6 

4 

6 

2 

4 
4 

1 

1 

58 

8 

59 

43 

2 

2 

8 

1 
7 

1 

1 

45 

9 

3 

5 

34 

5 

100 
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Table  IV — ^Factories  Inspected  in  Each  City:  By  Industries — Continued. 


Industry 
.number. 


CITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


Closed, 

burned, 

removed, 

etc. 


j 

Factorirs 
Inbprcted.  ! 


Largi!»t    Number  Number 
OF  Employees  in 
THE  Year. 


ShopB. 


Total. 


VII 

VIII-4 

IX-l-« 

l-b-2... 


2-b 

6 

6-a 

X-34>-c . . . 


XI. 


S-d^ . . 

4 

6 


Il-d. 

4. 

IV.., 

v.. 


VIM-a. 

vin.... 

IX-6^. 
X-2-B. 

3-c. 

4... 


A  M-2 1  Water  and  tffot 

Total 


l-b. 
4-b. 
4-c. 


It": 

3-c... 
3-d... 


3-e-f.. 


POUOHKEEPSIB-— Contintted. 
PrintinK  and  paper  goods 

Knit  goods 

Men's  clothing 

Shirts  and  shirt  waists 

Women's  white  floods. .' 

Oth«ir  cloth  goocu 

Laundries 
Bakeries 

Confectionery 
CiisEars 

Beyeraoes  and  ioe 
Oas  and  electricity 

Total 


RENSSELAER. 

Hardware  and  machinery 
Railway  repair  shops 
Leather  and  leather  goods 
Chemicals  and  oils 

Printing 
TextUes 
Laundries 
Meat  dressing 

Bakeries 


I.  Stonb  and  Clat  Products. 
Cut  stone 

Terra  ootta  and  fire-clay  products 
Pottery  products 


5 Glass 

I         Total 

'II.  Mbtvls,   Macrinbrt   and   Appar- 
atus. 

1-a-b Silver  and  gold 

1-e Jewelry 

2-a-c . . .  ISmeltmg  and  brass  foundries 
2-d-e. . .  Faucets,  valves  and  gas  fixtures 


3 

10 

1 

1 


Other  brass  goods  and  lead 

Scrap  iron 

Structural  iron 

Car  wheels  and  railway  equipment. 


Locks,  screws,  tacks. 


3-g Other  hardware. 

3-h. 


3-i-j. 


3-n... 
3-0... 
3-p-q. 


Cutlery, 
Tools  and  dies. 


Wire  goods 

Tinware,  sheet-metal  work 

Polishiag.  plating  &  fancy  metal  goods. 


98 

97 

8 

42 


389 

245 

145 

138 

92 

86 

148 

79 

106 

63 

5  .. 

•  •  •  • 

5 

88. 

71 

2 

1 

4 

60, 
185! 

16 

41.. 

.  .  • 

1 

125 

31.. 

•  ■  • 

2 

12 

590 

402 

4  .. 

■  •  • 

2 

9 

173 

164 

4  .. 

•  a  • 

2 

2 

172 

61 

41.. 

•  •  • 

4... 

36 

33 

13 

2 

10 

5 

225 

191 

2'.. 

•  •  •  • 

1 

45 

46 

19i 

1 

10 

21 

764 

601 

11. 

1 

12 

1 

200 

191 

Bbport  of  Bureau  op  Factory  Inspection,  1904. 
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Poughkeepsie-Rensselaer-Rochester. 


1 
OF  Emplotseci  at  Timb  of  Inspection.                                Weekly  Hours  of  Labor. 

1 

1 

,  Number 

1 

Males 

Fe- 
males 
(shops) 

.            CHILDREN.                       '       ^U>«»=R  «'  EMPLOYEES  (iN  SHOPS) 

1 

Orders. 

children 
without 
certifi- 
cate 

office, 
etc. 

18 

yean 

(shops). 

1 
1 

:    14-16  1    Under       Illit-     51    houra 
years   .       14.       ,   erate.   :  or  less, 
old.                      ' 

1 

1 

>     62-57 
houn*. 

68-63 
hours. 

Over 
63  hours. 

ordered 
1       dis- 
;  chjurged. 

10 

12 

41 
101 
362 

84 

365 

18 

1 
18 

1 

1                1 

174 

1 

1 

1 ! 

188 

12 ' 

13'                8 

7                2 

1 

10 

16 

1 

492 

10 

208 

1 

1 

. 

80 
176 





3 
5 

8 

5 

' 

2 

ii           i 

. 

I 

14 
21 

44 
26 

a 

2 
104 

1 

5 
2 

2 
43 

64 

50 



12 
26 

4                4 

2 

66 !.. 

12 

4I           171 

6              16 

21 

1 
3 

.  ..'°l-:::::: 

6 
16 

1 

1 

1 

113i           126 

1.169 

79,               1 

170 

1,828 

1,686 

22 

97 

6 

1                  .               ,    ■ 

2 

3 

1 

4 
3 
2 
3 

3 

4 
7 
8 

7 
3 
3 

1 , 1 

....... 

119i            267i              ii 

::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  ::::::::i::::::: 

iii :. 

1 

2 

86 

1 
t 

1 

89 

6 

8 

1 

1 

8'              13 

4 

238 
3 
3 

13 

4 



io 

2 

■ 1 V  . 

5 

:::::r';;;:;:::'.::::::'::::::i::;;::;:i::::"::::::::::: 

1 

1 ; 

.' 

■ i 1 ;  •   ■  • 

1 

10              13 

97 

4 

5 

162            540i             21 

42 

2 

•  *  ■ 

2 

1 

1 

96 

1 

1 
1 

1 

4 

i 1 

........ 

97 

1                 1 

•*••••• 

1'.... ; i              3 

1 1 i             36 

4 
3 



1 
7 

3                2 

1 

2 

>..•>.• 

96 

39;           104 

13 

1 

3 

15 
26 

4 

t 

1 

1 

1 

201           116 

3 

10 

1 

76 
66 

11 
6 
2 

9 

4 
9 
5 

4 
9 

r'9 

24 

3 

21 

'      33 

1 

2-q 

1 

1 

62              10* i 

4 

3 

• 

22 

1 
45 

1 

! 

15 

89 

390 

164 
35 
28 
93 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

32 

1 

12 

•    •••••••^••■•••a 

9 

4 
6 
6 
2 

2 

16 

8 

1 

4 

4 

62 

92 

1 
24 

6 
89 

46 
48 

176 

2 

1 
2 
2 

1 

1 

12 

3 

1 

5 

1 

4 

1 
1 

1 

21 

161 
2 

376 
12 

'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.\ 

i 

1 

1, 

' 

3 
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Table  IV — ^Factories  IiispectedJin]Each  City:  By  Industries — Contiiiued. 


Industry 
number. 


CITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


Closed, 

burned. 

removed, 

etc. 


FACTOniES 

Inspected. 


I  R0CH£STER— Continued. 

!ll.    MCTA.LB,    MaOHINBRT    AND    APPAR- 

I  ATUB — Continued. 

3-r Stoves 

3-t Boilers  and  eni^es 

3-u I  Machinery 

3-v Foundries 


4 , .  I  Railway  repair  shops. 

5-a iCarriages  and  wagons. 

5-b Chroles  and  parts 

5-d '  Motor  vehides 


6... 
7... 
8-a. 
0-a. 


Ship  and  boat  buildinc. . 
Apnriouitoral  implements. 

Pianos 

Scientific  instruments. . . 


9-b 1  Optical  goods  and  cameras. 

9-c-e . . . ' Scales  and  thermometers. . . 

9-f Lamps  and  lanterns 

10-c Electrical  apparatus 


1 

2-a 

3-4 


o~a* . • . < 
S-b^i. . , 
6-a-b.. 

6-c-d. . , 

6-e 

7 


1 

2-a.... 
2-b-c.. 
3-a.... 


3-b. 
3-c. 
3-d. 


Total. 


III.  Wood  Manufacturss. 

Lumber  and  house  trim 

Packing  boxes  and  barrels 

Cigar  boxes 

Baskets  and  brooms 


Furniture , 

Caskets,  store  fixtures  and  screens. 
Cork  goods  and  smokers'  articles. . 


Signs  and  domestic  appliances. 

Other  articles  of  wood 

Picture  frames 

Total 


IV.  Leather  and  Rubber  Ooodb. 

Manufacture  of  leather 

Fur  goods 

Brushes  and  hair  goods 

Belting 


Saddlery  and  harness 

Traveling  bags  and  trunks. 
Shoes 


3-f I  Fancy  leather  goods 

4 'Rubber  goods 

5-a-b.. 


Buttons,  of  pearl,  bone,  etc. 
Total 


V.  CRmncAiiS,  Oils,  Explosivbb. 

1-a Proprietary  medicines 

1-b AlkaUes. 

1-c... 
1-d... 


2 

3-4... 
6-7-8. 


Photographic  materials. . . . 
Other  chemicals  and  drugs. 


Paints  and  colors 

Charcoal,  perfumery  and  soap 

Mlnaral  oils,  explosives  and  celluloid 

Total 


Once. 


11 


2 
2 


ih 


11! 


More 
than 
once. 


No^ 
owners 

at 
MTork. 


5 

8 

42 

5 

6 

17 

9 

1 

1 
3 
9 


36 
8 
2 
3 

5* 
2 

2 

16 

5 


6!     102 


39 


Largest    Number!  Number 
OF  Emploteks  in 
THE  Year. 


OflBcc 
force. 


Shops. 


Total. 


3 
2 


1 

5  1 

3  1 

2 


9 

4 ! 

49        13 


II 
2  1 

2  3 


77        20 


I 
1 
2' 
21 


15 
5 


1 

21 

2 


8 

1 

5 

3 

6 

2 

8 

5 

219 

6 

105 

12 
1 
2 
3 

5 
2 


5 

21 

1 


62 


1 
5 
3 


i; 

32 


49 


4 

1 

4 

1 

5 

1 

4 

i 

1 

11 

3 

7 

3 

4 

9 


12 
5 

36 
7 

24^ 
24 

4 


1 
9, 

8! 


152 

5 

11 

11 


493 

176 

1,227 

298 

726 

656 

78 

5 

15 

25 

571 

38 

2,932 
214 
508 
417 


370 

127 

1 ,057 

297 

673 

649 

34 

3 

15 

17 

580 

45 

2,826 
215 
421 
424 


385   11,357;  10,020 


23 

5, 


81 

I 


1,243 
389; 

31' 

1,875' 

198 

75 


893 

340 

13 

31 

1,892 

201 

74 


8 

5 

36 
167 
285 

26 
144 
255 

132 

4,314 

6 
71 
40 

3.869 

1 
4 

5 
75 
39 

5 

5 

139, 

I 

1 
1 

41 


18 

143' 

173 

5,597 


25 

118 

178 

5,488 


204 


151, 
13 
I 
13, 
31 
16 


23 

9 

25 

22 

827 

838 

6,923 

6,797 

54 

46 

24 

10 

235 

886 

35 

45 

n  Am 

168 
872 


216   1,037 


159 
860 

1,147 


Bbpobt  of  Bubbau  of  Factoby  Inspbgtion,  1904. 
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Rochester. 


of'Emplotbks  at  Tims  op  Imbpection. 


Number 
ohildrea 
without 
certifi- 
cate 
ordered 

dis- 
charged. 


253 

58 

g 

3 

5 

12 

21 

12 
6 

1 

68 

1 
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Table  IV — ^Factories  Inspected  in  Each  City:  By  Industries — Continued. 


Industry 
number. 


CITY  AND  industry. 


dosed, 

burned, 

removed, 

eto. 


Factorier 
Inspected. 


Onoe. 


More 
than 
once. 


LaROKST     NUIIBKR 

OP  Employees  in   Number 
THE  Year.  


TotaL 


1-2-c. . 


1.... 

2-a-b 

2-c 


ROCHESTER — Continued. 

VI.  Paper  and  Pux.p. 
Rags  and  paper , 


VII.   pRDniNG. 

Printers'  materials 

Paper  boxes  and  bscs 

Other  paper  goods 

3-a Printing  and  publishing 

3-b-6. . .  Stationery  and  photographs. 

Total 


2-4 

6-b-c. .. 


1-a. 
1-b. 
2-a. 
2-b. 


3 

4 , 

5-a... 
6-b-d.. 

6-h.... 
6-a..., 
6-b.... 


i-a.. . . 
1-b.... 
1-d.... 
2 


VIII.  Textiubs. 
Woolen,  cotton  and  knit  goods. 
Laoes  and  trimmings 


Total. 


DC.  CxxyrHiKo,  Miujnert,  Laundrus. 

Men's  and  boys'  clothing 

Women's  clotning 

Shirts  and  collars 

Womens'  and  children's  white  goods. . 


Men's  hats  and  caps 

Millinery,  hand  embroideries,  etc. 

Men's  neckwear 

Corsets  and  umbrellas 


Bedding  and  awnings 

Department  store  workrooms. 

Laundries 

Cleaning  and  dyeing 


Total. 


X.  Food,  Tobacco  aitd  Liquors. 

Grain  handling  and  milh'ng 

Preserved  fruits  and  vegetables 

CofiFee  roasting  and  grinding 

Meats  and  dairy  products 


3-ar-o. . .  jBakeries 

3-d (Confectionery 

4 Cigars  and  tobacco. 


Ice,  vinegar  and  mineral  water. 


5-a-c. . .  ice.  vinegu.  ».«.  ».^« 
6-d-e. . . 'Malt  andmalt  liquors 
6-f Wine  and  distillM  liquors 


Total. 


iXI.  DisTRiBxnroN  of  Water,  Qas  and 

j  EkiBCTRICITT. 

1-2 .Water  and  gas 

4 Electricity 

Total 


,  XII.  Buildxno. 

1-6 Millwrighting  and  painting. 

8 1  Plumbing,  gas  and  steam  ntUng. 

Total 


XIII.  W  ARBHOUBINO  AND  COLD  StORAOE. 

Gold  Storage 


Grand  Total. 


8 


3 


70 
23 


93 


11 
2 
5 


22 


8 


1 
16 

3 
56 

2 


77 


10, 


847 

98 

5 

3 

4 

19 

3 

2 

3 

4 

18 

6 


612 


14' 

2 

1 

1021 

12!, 
38 

3 

10 
3 


194 


8 


3 
19 


22 


1 


22 
3 


9 


150  1,281   85 


261 

84 

2 


3 
13 


17 

4 


331   388 


2 
1 
1 
1 

78 

2 

34 


119 


13 


801 


• 

4 

7 

197 

■"'6 

2 

7 

2 

40 

2 

26 

3 
147 

2 

881 

42 

1,827 

6 

5 

63 

176 

2,758 

14 


159 
6 
1 
8 


8 


7 

4 
27 

4 


219 


35 

41 

6 

2 

3 
12 
17 

5 
45 
11 


I 


177 


3 


3 


1 
84 


35 


1,575 


366 
329 


695 


7.182 

686 

33 

66 

12 
204 

178 
20 

110 

132 

654 

57 


9.334 


321 

1,320 

78 

7 

276 
637 
710 

85 

396 

83 


3,913 


159 
143 


802i 


11' 
423; 


434j 
50 


41.708 


186 


2 

825 

45 

1,892 

4 


2.768 


127 
255 


382 


7.264 

664 

16 

39 

12 
202 
144 

13 

92 
134 
646 

40 


9,311 


201 

1.152 

84 

9 

278 
632 
653 

52 

441 

79 


8.581 


162 
143 


805 


12 
389 


401 
33 


89.045 


BSPOBT  OF   BUBBAU  OIT  FaGTOBY   INSPECTION,   1904. 
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Rochester. 


or  Emplotbes  at  Time  i 

jr  Inspection. 

Weekly  Houbs  of  Labor. 

Obdkbs, 

1 

Number 

In 

office, 

eto. 

Malee 
under 

18 

years 

(ahopfl). 

Fe- 
males 

(shops) 

CHIU>RVN. 

NUKBBB  OF  BMPLOTEBS  (iN   SBOPB) 
WHO  WOBK — 

children 
without 
certifi- 
cate 

.    14-16 
years 
old. 

Under 
14. 

Elit- 
erate. 

51   hours     52-57 
or  less,      hours. 

58-63 
hours. 

Over 

63  hours 

ordered 

dis- 
ohargecL 

7 

63 

1 

26 

85 

68 

18 

2 
296 

1 

1 

40 

4 

104 

2 

26 

15 

2 

70 

585 

18 

340 

2 

.  80 

1 

80 

1 

40 

463 

42 

1.670 

3 

A 

3 

1 

147 

1 

1 

45 

80 

1 

14 

t 

176 

87 

045 

61 

1 

1 

85 

2.178 

320 

151 

1— >-»     21 

5 

6 
12 

44 

180 

6 
14 

25 

7 

07 
230 

14 
11 

9 

1 

4 

14 

18 

233 

20 

1 

32 

836 

25 

4 

150 
6 
1 

135 

1 
1 

i 

1 

3,538 

535 

27 

62 

3 

101 

104 

10 

16 

04 

515 

18 

302 
0 
1 
1 

I 

1 

88 

7 

6.532 

144 

30 

66 

6 

51 

131 

13 

2? 
450 

535 

1           504 
3 

376 

62 

6 

0 

3 

26 

14 

5 

0 

5 

47 

15 

76 
6 
1 

3 

1 

7 

147 

5 

8 

3 
6 

1 

4 

8 

2 

7 

i 

2 

82 
108 

157 
36 



4 

27 

13 

8 

11 

4 

210 

140 

5.113 

387 

8 

52 

7.461 

1.570 



576 

100 

35 

17 

47 

758 

27 

47 

1 
6 

110 

1.110 

72 

7 

240 
233 
427 

47 
27 
53 

7 

18 

23 

6 

4 

131 
27 
28 

4 

0 
7 

41 
6 

23 

1 

ii 

8 

12 

10 
30 

15 
410 
314 

8 
10 
22 

1 

2 

26 

387 

20 

5 

1 

17 
5 

3 

180 

7 

4Gi 

6 

*"*  369 
15 

16 

1 1 

177 

63 

1.586 

72 

3 

2 

182 

880 

2.335 

7 

266 

24 

3 

50 
0 

7 
129 

6 

102 

3 
8 

j 

3 

59 

136 

6 

102 

u' 

1 

1 
1 

1 

3 

1 
354 

7 
1 

3 

5 
16 

34 

1 1 

35 

3 

365 

8 

3 

2o! 

--  ,  1. 

* 

***** 

1 

32 

2 

1.560 

1.170J 

12.192 

045 

19             6 

1,199 

21,150 

14,047 

180 

1,021 

264 
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Table  IV — ^Factories  Inspected  in  Each  City:  By  Industries — Continued. 


Indiutry 
number. 


Closed, 

burned. 

removed, 

etc. 


Facto  RIR8 
Inspected. 


Once. 


More 
than 
once. 


No. 
owners 

at 
work. 


Largest  Number 
OF  Emplotees  tn 
THE  Year. 


Offioe 
forae. 


Sbope. 


Number 


TotaL 


I 

II-2-b.... 
2-g.... 
3-e-m.. 

3-u. 


ROME. 

Stone  and  clay  products 

Copper  goods 

Brass  goods 

Iron,  hardware  and  tools 


Machinery 

3-v 'Foundries 

5 

7 


Vehicles 

Agricultural  implements 


III-l Lumber  and  house  trim 

2 iBoxes 

6 iWood-wor 

IV-3-b .Saddlery  and  Harness 

V .Chemicals  and  oils 

VII Printing  and  paper  goods 

VIII-3-4 Cotton  and  knit  goods 

IX-l-a. (Men's  clothing 

&-a 'Laundry 


X-1-2. 
3-b-c. 


XI. 


4. 
5. 


I-l-b. 


3-d 'Confectionery 

4 iCigars 

5-c Mineral  waters 

I 

5-e Malt  liquors 

XI-2-4 Gas  and  electricity 

XII-8 Plumbing 

Total 


Cereal  and  dairy  products 
Bakeries 

Cigars 
Beverages 
Light  and  power 

Total 


SCHENECTADY. 

Cut  stone 

2-4 Other  stone  and  clay  products 

1 1-3 'Iron  and  steel  products 

4 1  Railway  repair  shops 


5-a Carriages  and  wagons 

7-10 Agricultural  maoh'y  and  elect'l  goods 

III-1-6 [Wood  manufactures 

3 .Leather  goods 

V Chemicals  and  drugs 

VII-2^ Printing  and  paper  goods 

VIII TextUes 

IX-1 (Tailoring  and  dressmaking 

2 Shirts  and  ladies'  white  goods 

4-a Millinery 

5 Miscellaneous  cloth  goods 

6-a Laundries 

6-b Cleaning  and  dyeing 

X-l-a I  Milling 

3-c Bakenes 


Report  of  Bureau  op  Factory  Inspection,  1904. 
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Rome-Schenectady. 


OF   ElfPLOTBBS   AT  TlMS   OF   iNBPBCnON. 

Webklt  Houhs  of  Labor. 

Obdebb. 

Number 

1 
In 

Males 
under 

18 

years 

(shops). 

Fe- 
males 
(shops). 

CHXUtKtM. 

NTJIIBBB  OF  EUPLOTEK8  (iN  SHOPS) 
WHO  WORK — 

• 

children 
without 
certifi- 
cate 

office, 
etc. 

14-16 

years 

old. 

Under 
14. 

niit- 

erate. 

51   hours 
or  less. 

52-57 
hours. 

58-63 
hours. 

Over 
63  hours. 

ordered 

dis- 
charged. 

* 

2 
2 

6 

97 

54 

1 
3 

1 
1 

12 

■■ 

25 

376 

4 
7 
6 

13 

2 

16 

1,058 
512 

293 

9 

7 

10 

4 

7 

3 

3 

3 

1471 

2 

43 
10 

10 
43 
26 
91 

26 

13 

556 

9 

6 

8 

17 



.,.,.,1         

1 

1 
3 
1 
4 

i 

3 

25 

2 

2 
9 
3 

3 

2 

432 

3 

11 

1 
3 

1 
1 

4 

2 

1 

5 

• 

83 
42 

6 

42 

' 

...>•••• 

6 

7 

2 

1 

■•'••■"'*i'" 

11 
2 

4 

5 

2 

71 

1 
5 

1 

1 

8 



12 

' 

t 

74 

30 

621 

55 

77 

132 

3.276 

14 

•      47 

3 

3 

■ 

27 

2 

3 

11 

■ 

10 

4 
29 

60 

•    •    •   •    4   •    • 

6 
15 

io'         \k7\  ....... 

1 

88 

7 

1,534 

2,121 
48 

12 

15 

1 

10 

1 

1 .482              48 

4.^5 

26 

90 

8,329                3 
95              30 

78 

134 
12 

1 

10 

1 

14 

2 

in 

19 

•••••••• 

21                2!           M 



1 

204 

12 

"   io 

4 
1 

1 

8 

•   •••••••• 

4 

2 
6 

133 
21 

207 
55 

2 

8 
17 

13 
22 

211 

1 

1 



( 

44 

1 
33 

2 

216 

2 

] 

. 

1 

8 

1 

76 

i 

7 

24 

77 

24 

18 
2 

1 

1                  1 
1                  8' 

1 

19 

7 

2 
6 

20 

12 
2 

121 
35 

1 

96 

1 
1 

1 

2' 

1 

5I 

3 

1 

45 

10 

1 

1 

I4I::::::.: 

3 

2 

18: 

i            20 

2 

, 

9 

5 

110 

6 1 1 



1 

1  655 

102       1 .060 

56 

503 

10.311        3.009            138 

313 

8 

1 
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Table  IV — ^Factories  Inspected  in  Each  City:  By  Industries — Continued. 


Industry 
number. 


CITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


Closed, 

burned, 

removea, 

etc. 


Factoriea 
Inspected. 


More 
Once.,  than 
i  once. 


No. 
owners 

at 
work. 


Larqest  Number 
OP  Employees  in 
TBE  Year. 


Number 


Office 
force. 


Shops. 


Total. 


1-2. 
3.., 
4... 


1 

2-ft... 
2-0... 
2-d-e. 


3-o-d.. 
3-«.... 
8-^-«. . . . 
3-h^... 

3-k 

jw^.  •  •  • 
3-o^). . . 

9-<2 


8-r. 
3-t. 
3-u. 
3-v. 


4 

6-a-c. . 
6-d. ... 
7 


8.. 
0.. 
10. 


1 

2-arb... 

4 

6-a-b. . , 


6-0. 
6^. 
7... 


3-arb. . 
3-d.... 
3-e.... 
4 


1. 
2. 
4. 


SYRACUSE. 

I.  Stonb  and  Clat  Products. 
Out  stone,  abrasives,  etc 

4 
4 
3 

'■'i 

4 
1 
1 

3 

0 

107 

05 

680 

72 

lime,  cement  and  plaster 

2 

88 

RricV,  tiJA  and  pottery. 

680 

Total 

2 

11 

1 

6 

12 

801 

840 

II.  MvTAi^,  Macbxnbrt  and 
Apparatus. 

Odd,  silyer  and  precious  stones 

Alloys  and  n^fining. . 

1 

1 
1 
4 
2 

3 

4 
4 
6 

8 
2 
6 
3 

4 

8 

16 

6 

2 

7 
6 

1 
5 

4 

..... 

1 
2 
4 
2 

1 

2 

6 

10 

2 
3 
3 
2 

1 
....... ^ 

6 
34 
34 

4 

10 

47 
3 

1 

10 
11 
81 
22 

22 
4 

02 

14 

60 

1,642 

707 

88 

162 

061 

66 

27 

160 
286 
332 

648 

120 
400 
626 
686 

1 
360 
107 

23 
4 

PriMW  foundries        ....    ...    .    ....... 

60 

Valves,  pumps  and  sas  fixtures 

12 

Structural  iron  and  railway  equipment. . 
Rolling  mills  and  steel  works 

1 
1 

48 
1.400 

Hardware 

741 

Cutlery,  tools  and  (ties 

1 

02 

FlrAftrrns. , 

138 

Typewriters  and  wire  goods 

084 

Slxeet  and  fancy  metal^goods 

1 
1 

68 

25 

170 

BoiJers~and  enginesr. .'.' 

1 
1 



1 

7 

14 

3 

224 

MaOrhinery. 

363 

Foundries           .....      .    . 

463 

Railway  repair  shops 

120 

Ouriages,  wagons  and  oycles 

2 

1 

3 

10 
48 
03 

i6 

26 

416 

Motor  vehicles 

604 

Agricultural  implements 

666 

Musical  instruments 

1 

1 

j 

1 
6 
6 

1 

Other  instruments  and  appliances 

EUeotrioal  apparatus 

361 
223 

Total 

13 

00 

3 

77 

408 

7.366 

7.101 

in.  Wood  Manufactures. 
Lumber  and  house  trim 

3 

12 
8 

11 
0 

1| 
81 

1 

2. 

5 

7 

i 

20 

2 

6 

1 

1 

263 
107 
104 
422 

31 
16 

86 

250 

Barrels  and  boxes 

106 

Brooms 

4 : : " : 

105 

Furniture  and  caskets 

1 

1 
1 

11 

2 
3 
3 

1 

434 

Store  and  office  fixtures 

16 

Other  articles  of  wood 

16 

Picture  frames  and  molding 

80 

Total 

6 

43          1 

37 1 

36* 

1 

1.010 

1,024 

IV.  Leather  and  Rubber  Goods. 
Belting,  washers  and  harness 

3'  -  ;     .' 

■  1 

1 

1; 

21 

645 

471 

3 

22 

Boots  and  shoes 

1 

3 

3 
1 

1 

d48 

Gloves  and  mittens 

5 

1 

41 

Rubber  goods 

4 

1 

Total 

1 

10 

8 

25 

716 

715 

V.  Chemicals,  Oils,  Explosivrs. 

Chemicals  and  drugs 

Paints  and  colors 

Soap,  candles,  stearin  and  wax 


Total. 


13 


4 
3 
6 


18 

4 

13, 


273 

13 

210 


13! 


35 


406 


201 

17 

105 


503 
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Syracuse. 


or  Emploteeb  ai 

'  Time  o^  Inspectiok. 

Weekly  Hol 

rss  OF  "La 

kBOR. 

Number 

In 

office, 
etc. 

Males 
under 

18 

years 

(shops). 

Fe- 
males 
(shops). 

CHILDREN. 

NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  (iN    ^HOrs) 
WHO  WORK 

children 
'   without 

14-16 

years 

old. 

Under 
14. 

niit- 

erat«. 

51   hours 
or  less. 

52-57 
hours. 

58-63 
hours. 

Over 
63  hours. 

ordered 

dis- 
charged. 

68 

ii 

33 

4 

74 

647 

• 

6 
4 
5 

3 

3 

i 

3 
226 

g 

22 

1 

V             r-'l 

12 

70 

229 

22 

1 

68 

44 

726 

15 

8 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

21 

4 

67 

12 

23 

1,273 

685 

81 

128 

987 

48 

24 

130 
193 
167 
237 

120 
400 
539 
562 

1 
287 

5 

1 

2 

1 

• 

5 

5 

20 

i62 

• 

8 

10 

9 

3 

5 

5 

11 

6 

10 

16 

9 

12 

2 

8 

20 

6 

34 

25 

77 

1 

4 

60 

1 

5 
23 

34 

22 
7 

3 

4 

10 

2 

1 
3 

1 

1 

47 

1          i 

3             8 

1 

3 

7 

8 

1 

2 

2 

10 

19 

20 

20 

165 

204 

11 

1' 

1 

1 

31 

22 

27 

16 

» 

1 

2 

10 

I             8 

3 

5 
7 

48 

2 

1 

03 

15 

13 
4 

61 
3 

1 
3 

49 

11 
6 

26 

•   •       • 

6            19i 

8 

407 

163 

135J           59 

1 

26 

526 

6.130 

102 

162 

16 

7 

6 
7 

8 
1 

3 
10 
34 
25 

2 

1 

^  22 
10 

10 

29 

48 

9 

220 
67 
56 

400 

13 
16 
83 

■••••••• 

25 
11 
16 
30 

1 

1 

6 

8 

1 

13 

1 

6 

20 

5 

2 

6 

0 

5 

2 

4 

i 

36 

'             31 ;           79,           23 

37 

96 

855 

87 

11 

1 

21 

1 

13 

5 

1 

22 

.^i 

217 

is 

110 

516  . 

7 

2R 

•  •  •               •   • 

40 

3 

t 

3 

1  ,_.„ 



„ 

25 

34 

242 

18 

113'           677 

20 

••    ''  7 

■   ••■•■•■ 

*'**!                     ^"    

18 

'     22 

ii 

124 

1 

39 

32 

4 

222 
6 

17 

7 

182 

30 

10 

3 

14 

4 

13 

12                1 

4 

35 

33 

164 

44 

1 

4 

228 

206 

30 

27 

r  "^  4 
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New  York  Btatb  Dbpartmbnt  or  Labor. 


Table  IV — ^Faciories  Inspected  in  Each  City:  By  Industries — Continued. 


Factories 
Inspected. 


Industry 
number. 


2-a-4.. 


1-a,  2-ft. 

1-b 

4-a 

6-c 


6-B. 

6-b. 


VIII.  Textiles. 
Woolen  and  knit  goods. 


IX.  Clothing,  Mxlunery  and 
Laundry. 

Men's  clothing  and  shirts 

Ladies'  cloaks,  waists,  wrappers,  etc.. . . 

Millinery 

Suspenders,  garters,  etc 


Tents  and  awnings 

Department  store  workrooms. 

Laundries 

Cleaning  and  dyeing 


Total. 


1-a-b. 
1-c-e. , 
Jfi-a... 
3-a-c. , 


3-d.... 

4 

6-c.... 
5-d-e. . 


2-4. 


8. 


I 

11^ 

6-6... 
III-l 


X.  Food^  Tobacco  and  Liquors. 

Cereals,  fruits  and  vegetables 

Yeast,  grocer's  sundries  and  salt 

Meat  packing 

Bakery  products 


Confectionery 

Cigars 

Mineral  waters 

Malt  and  malt  liquors. 


Total. 


XI.  Water,  Gab,  and  Electricity 
Gas  and  electricity 


XII.  Building. 
Plumbing  and  pipe-fitting. . . 


Grand  Total. 


TONAWANDA. 

Stone  and  clay  products. . . . 
Iron,  steel  and  machinery. . , 

Vehicles  and  boats 

Lumber  and  shavings 


V 

VI 

IX-6-a.. 

X Food  and  liquors. 

Total 


Chemical  preparations. 

Paper  and  pulp 

Laundries. 


More    work 
Once.;  than 
once. 


Larorst    Numdkr' 
of  Employees  in  Number 
THE  Year. 


26! 
0 
2 
3 

I 

1' 
3 
6 
4 


64 


27 
6 


4 

4 

3 

64 

3 

14 

2 

9 


32 


61 


1 
1 
1 
2' 

15 


40 


1 

1 

3 

43 

I 

6 

12 

5 

1 


93 

2 

72 

3 

2 

■  •  •  •  • 

372 

8 

296 

•  1 

22 

22 

1 

4 

2 

132 

134 

30 

77 

681 

740 

3 

10 

222 

232 

!    37 

89 

1,036 

1.106 

1 
1     4 

8| 

480 

488 

1     24 

34 



830 

815 

6 

8 

681 

499 

6 
2 

1 

47 
42 

6 
468 
119 

61 

41 

6 

288 

6 

6 

124 

4, 

4 

12 

16 

58 


2.105        1.840 


9 
30 
60 
27 

l' 

2 
24 


126 

69 

288 

286 

90 

300, 

12 

174 


155 


148 


8 


35. 


838      15,648 


9 


276 
38 
97 

20 

166 

6 

20^ 

612 


136 

89 

338 

313 

94 
309 

14 
198 


1,335        1.490 


162 


43 


16.423 


280 
21 
97 

24 

166 

6 

11 

695 
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Syracuse-Tonawanda. 


OP  EMnx>TBB8  AT  TiMB  Or  Inspbction. 

Weekly  House  of  Labor. 

Orders. 

Number 

In 

Males 
under 

18 

yean 

(shops). 

Fe- 
males 
(shops). 

CHILDRSN. 

NUMBER  or  EMPLOYEES  (iN   SHOPS) 
WHO  WORK — 

children 
without 
certifi- 
cate 

oflBce, 
etc. 

14-16 

years 

old. 

Under 
14. 

nut- 

erate. 

51   houn 
or  less. 

52-57 
hours. 

58-63 
hours. 

■ 

Over 
63  hours. 

ordered 

dis- 
charced. 

9 

2 

1 

9 

13 

3 

1 

^' 

2 

'    6 
17 
61 

93 

107 

25 

23 

6 
73 

4 
553 

128 

9 

222 

15 

43 

5 

7 
2 

77 

101 

10 

89;             84 

225 

102 

101 

557 

859 

63 

Q 

8 

6 

382 

29 

2 

116 

364 

18 

34 

8 

3 

2 

• 

469 

445 

46 

31 

5 

278 

93 

5 

14 
13 

2 

2 

727 

277 

46 

28 

52 
214 



72 

27 

4 

7 

3 

8 

18 

5 
3 

5 

1 

2 

•   •   ■  • 

11 

..•••..•|. •••••>• 

• 

1 
6 

7 

1 

288 

4 

5 

119 
7 

4 

5 

8 

.. 

58 

5 

1.372 

85 

2 

18 

1.366 

398 

- 



147,               12 

9 

9 

1 

7 

7 

1 

30 

15 

154 

73 

35 
79 



5 
2 

1 
5 

1 

5 
33 

120 

26, 

288 

218                5 

1 

32 

8 

18 

7 

181 

3 

22 

3 

8 

1 

30 

1 

50 

27 

1 

3 
201 

62 

55 

99 

4 

174 

3 

9 

8 
1 

8 

2 

••*•"■•■ 

8; 

1 

24 

,, 

•    •    •    •              •    a 

155 

25 

386 

22 

206 

432,           692                 51 

250 

9 

4 

1 

m 

125              231 

1 



8 

35 

3 

- 

1 

837 

451 

8,223 

356 

5 

3 

460 

3,487 

10.479 

160 

796 

72 

5 

275 

9 

54 

20 
6 
6 

11 

iso 

4 
4 
5 

1 
5 
1 
5 

12 
39 

11 

2 

1 

4 

4 

6 

4 

1 

1 

9 

17 

4 

3 

1 

4 

51 

381 

150 

25 

1 
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Nbw  York  Statb  Department  ow  Labor. 


Table  IV — ^Factories  Inspected  in  Each  City:  By  Industries — Continued. 


Industry 
number. 


CITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


Closed, 

burned, 

removed, 

etc. 


1-b.  3-b 
4-a-D,.. 


TROY. 

I.  Stone  and  clay  Products. 

Cut  and  artificiai  stone 

Brick 


Total. 


■  II.  Metals,  Machinert  and  Appara- 

!  TUB. 

2 Copper,  lead  and  sine  goods 

3-c-d. . .  Iron  work  and  railway  equipment 

3-e RoUing  mills 

3-f-g"  • .  Hardware,  tools  and  dies 


3-i-n... .  Sewing  machines  and  wire  goods. 

3-0 Sheet-metal  goods 

3-p-q. .  .  Fancy  metal  goods  and  plating . . 
3-r. .«.  .  Heating  apparatus 


3-t-u. . .  Engines  and  machinery. 

3-v foundries 

4 'Railway  repair  shops. . . 


6-a jC/arriages  and  wagons. 

6-b Bicycles . 


9-10.. .  .Instruments  and  electrical  apparatus. 


Total. 


2-a. 
2-b. 
8-a. 

3-b. 
3-d. 
4... 


Total 


IV.  Leather  and  Rubber  Goods. 

Furs  and  fur  goodid 

'  Brushes 

Belting 


Harness 

•Shoes 

Rubber  goods . 


Total. 


^"ni.  •  •  •  •  • 


x«« • «  «  •  • 
2-c 


Sa-b.... 


V.  CiiEMirAtR    Cirs  an'd  Explosives 
Paint<t  and  oils   

VI.  Paper  and  Pulp. 

Ra^A  and  paper  stock 

Paper 


Total. 


VII.  Printing  and  Paper  Goods. 

Paper  boxes 

Printing  and  blank  books 


Total 


Factories 
Inspected. 


More 
Once.'  than 
once. 


No. 
owners 

at 
work. 


Laroest   Number 
OF  Emplotees  in  Ndmber 
THE  Year. 


Office 
force. 


1 
2 


11 


1 


2 
2 


6 
3 
2 
4 

5 
5 
2 
6 

14 
3 
3 

8 
«> 


8 


I  III.  Wood  Manufactures. 

1 Lumber  and  house  trim 2 

2-a-4,. . . '  Boxes,  barrel.s  and  brooms '  2 

Furniture  and  cabinet  work '  2 

Novelties,  household  goods  and  patterns' ' 


12 


12 

2 

5 

3 



I 

2 

i 

2 

2i: 

8 

Shops. 


Total. 


0 


50 
132' 


' 

1 

9 

1 

13 

1 

1 

9 

1 

10 

1 

3 

1 

1 

8 

2 

3 

2 

.     •    «     -     a 

1 

15 

7 

10 

1 

2 

1 

-     •     •     •     • 

2 

2 

2 

.... 

3 

19 

f)8 

•  •    *    • 

•  •    ■    ■ 

27 

92 

1 
8 
4 

3 

4 

Hi 
6' 

«    •   •    • 

5 
4  ... 

1 

72 
45 
53 
05 


235 


li 
2' 

3. 

1 


12 
421 
13. 

22' 
1> 
4 


12 


473 


42 

126 


1182 

168 

1 

1 

591 

554 

307 

300 

1.510 

1,614 

50 

51 

97 

89 

62 

42 

13 

0 

396 

1 

411 

'            292 

238 

111 

86 

43 

1 

40 

93 

74 

5 

3 

237 

238 

3,807        3.646 


72 
39 
43 
34 


188 


8 

400 

14 

23 
1 
4 


450 
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Troy. 


OF  Emplotbea  at  Time  op  Inbpection. 


In 

offic«, 

etc. 


CHTLDHBN — 


Fe- 
males 
(shops). 


14-16 

yean 

old. 


Under 
14. 


niit- 
erate. 


Wekrly  Hours  of  Labor. 


NUMBBR  of  employees  (iN  SnOPfl) 
WHO  work — 


51   hours 
or  less. 


52-57 
hours. 


58-63 
hours. 


Over 
63  hours. 


Orders. 


Number 
children 
without 
certifi- 
cate 
ordered 

dis- 
eharsed. 


3C 

4( 

) 

) 

1              11 

77 

t 
t 

\ 

9 

•  •  •  •  • 

> 

b' 

1 

7C 

) 

1              88 

14 

i: 

3 

22 

!            4fi 

(6              33 

291 

1,604 

0              20 

81 

3              30 

7 

2 
1 

11 

2 

a 

13 

17 
3 

4 

8 

1 

11 

r 

\ 

»i 

1 " ; 

K 

r.. /..... 

} 

I 

3 

< 

i               3 
J 

7 

3 

*•  • 

i 

6 



» 

• 

, 

it 

>                 5 

* 

*  1 

5 
3 

2            34 

6            22 

6              4 

1 

7 

21 

4 

2 

8 

6              24 

2 

3 

9 

ic 

1 

)| 

r 

5, 

2 

* 

1 

< 

I ' 

IS 

)                4 

1 

1 

•  i^  1 

* 

02 

12              7 

4^ 

34 

61 

3        2.88 

3              24 

86 

1 

4 

t 

1 

1               1 

5 
3 
2 

4< 
2. 

)              2 

3 

L              1 

1 

3! 

Bl 

9 

? 

6 

8 

13 

8 

1 

::.::::;:::::::i::.::::: 

1 

6 

1; 1 

' 1 

1, 

5^    1 

5 

1'             6> 

1 

16 

1 

6] 

I'           10( 

-1 

5 

35 

1 

1 

t                                 ' 

6. 

16            13 

1 
1 

i 
5£ 

I 

1 
r 

1 

5 
2 

9                1 
1 

6 

)\           33( 

^           ^ 

2C 
1 

2 

r 

22 

3 

3 

i 

■      •.«>••■         ••••••■          ....a..    I 

) 

1 

t 

1 

i 

1 ! 

1 
1 

1 

! 

1 

3 

12 

16,           19 

9;                1 

'                6 

72 

;           36C 

> 1             27 

8 

5 

1 

7 ' 

3  . 

18 

51 

1 

,■•>••••■ 

15 

1 

5 

37  . 
13  . 

1 

! 

1 

68 
76 

1 

54 

3  . 
0  . 

4 

1 

1 

9 

50  . 

1      .. 

144 

54 

12  . 

1              '  ■   ■ 

1 

4 

28          132 

30'. 
6 

1 
1             ! 

143 
205 

190 

21 
33 

6 
2 

39 

11 

14 

2 1 

67 

'i                 1               1 

43 

1- 

39 

146 

36                2 

67 

348 

190 

-i 

54 

7 
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Nbw  York  Statb  Dbpabtmbnt  of  Labor. 


Table  IV — ^Factories  InspectedIin|Each'^City:lBy  Industries — Continued. 


Industry 
number. 


CITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


Closed, 

burned, 

removed, 

etc. 


Factories 
Inspected. 


4.. 

6-0. 


1-8. 

1-b. 
2-a. 
3... 


.   4-arb. 

6-«-h. 

6-a.... 
t  6-b... 


TROY— Continued. 
VIII.  Textiles. 


Knit  goods 

Cordage  and  oil-doth. 


Total. 


IX.  Clothing,   Millinery,   Laundry. 

Men's  clothing 

Ijadies'  clothing 

Collars,  cuffs  and  shirts 

Men's  hats  and  caps 


Millinery  and  ladies'  neckwear 

Awnini^  and  department  store  w'kr'ms 

Laundries 

Cleaning  and  dyeing 


Total 


i 

2 

3-b-c. 
3-d... 


X.  Food,  Tobacco  and  Liquors. 

Cereals,  fruits  and  vegetables 

Meats  and  dairy  products 

Bakeries 

Confectionery 


4 Cigars. 

5-c I  Mineral  water. 

6-e... 


1-5. 


3-4. 
7^. 


Malt  liquor. 
Total. 


XI.  Water,  Gab  and  Electricity. 
Water,  gas,  electricity  and  steam  power. 


XII.  Building. 
Carpentry  and  stair  building. 
Cornices  and  plumbing 


Total. 


XIII.  Warehousing  and  Cold  Storage, 
Cold  storage 


Grand  Total. 


I 


UTICA. 
I-l-b Cut  stone 

3 1  Lime,  cement  and  plaster. 

ll-l iGold  and  silver 

2-b-c. . .  'Ck>pper  and  brass  goods. . 


2-e-h. 
3-c-o. 
3-r... 
3-t... 


3-u-v. . 

4 

5 

7 


Gas  fixtures  and  plumbers'  goods 

Structural  iron-work,  metal  beds,  etc. 

Heating  apparatus 

Boilers  and  engines 


Machinery  and  iron  pipe. 

Railway  repair  shops 

Vehicles 

Agricultural  implements. 


10-c Electrical  apparatus. 

1II-1-2 Lumber,  house  trim  and  boxes. 

5-6 Furniture  and  wood-working 

IV-2 Furs  and  brushes 


iMore 
Once.  I  than 
once. 


No. 
owners 

at 
work. 


Largest  Number 
OF  Eiiployegs-in 
THE  Year. 


5 

1 

12 

1 


31 


6 


38 

12 

32 

1 

20 
2 

21 
7 


133 


2 

14 

5 


25 


4 

1 

42 

11 

25 
4 
9 


961 


2, 


86 


Office 
force. 


ShopH. 


Number 


Total. 


32 
10 

7 
1 

5 

3 

13 

6 


1 

i59 


77 


16 
5 

16 
1 


1 
12 


173 


1.061 
60 


1,121 


111 

171 

14,372 

6 

230 

6 

1,354 

27 


16,277 


895 
57 


952 


70 

91 

12,039 

6 

112 

6 

992 

12 


13,328 


24' 


19 

7 

134 

68 

196 

18 

271 ; 


13 

7 

126 

48 

163 

17 

275 


40 


27 


713! 


649 


1 
6' 

4 

1 

94 

98 

6 

7 

2; 

2 

.1 

i 

28 
44 

13 
37 

13 

4' 

1 

72 

50 

1 

2 

22 

24 

427     1 

187 

387' 

23,946 

20,482 

5 
2 

1 

9 

18 

23 

3 

22 

106 

474 

644 

12 

344 

248 

142 

25 

111 

178 

102 

14 

18 

25 

3 

19 

67 
492 
622 

12 

333 

241 

133 

18 

loe 

191 

87 

1      14 

1 

2 
5 

■■'l 

2 

2 
18 
33 

13 
9 
3 

6 
6 

2 

2 

9 
6 

f 

2 
6 
6 
2 

1 
7 

2 

■ 

5 
16 

3 
5 
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Troy-Utica 


or  E11PLOTBE8  Ai 

'  Time  or  Inspection. 

Weeklt  Hours  op  Labor. 

Orders. 

Number 

In 

office, 

etc. 

Males 
under 

18 

years 

(shops). 

Fe- 
males 
(shops). 

CHILDREN. 

NUMBER  OF   EMPLOYEES  (iN   SHOPS) 
WHO  WORK — 

children 
without 
certifi- 
cate 

14-16 

years 
old. 

Under 
14. 

Illit- 
erate. 

51   hounv 
or  less. 

62-57 
hours. 

58-63 

hours. 

1 

Over 
63  hours. 

ordered 

dis- 
charged. 

5 

12 
7 

5 

19 

I 

■ 

I 

159 
■  •  * 

1 

155 

1 

12 


I 
I 

613| 
6' 


18 
2 


619, 


4 

69, 

9,2511 

3! 

I 
105 

3; 
840 


20 


155 


27 


2 


173 


162    10,275, 


182 


2' 


1! 


24 


4 

I 
I 

24' 


13 

I 
4' 


1 
1 

15 


27 

28 

17 

17                 1 

4 

..,        I  .. 



*            ■       "  1                                                      ' 

1 

1 

i 



387! 


284    11,139 


271 


6' 


10 


10: 


68 
6 

82 


13 
3 


6 
3 

157 

1 

"i 


167; 


25 


9 

27 


36 


603 


880' 
57' 


937 


6' 
26i 


63 
62 


6,872;       4,940 


172        7,697 


1 

6 

4 

20 

6 


5.281' 


10 


116 
25 


17 
€50 


37 


418 


39 


8 


9 


91 


22 


8,890      10,497 


1 

4 

7 

9 

9 



1 
ft 

1  : 

1 

2 

4 

24 

1 

1 ' 

18'              20 

7.: 1.: 

4 

5 

33'               1 

1! 

100 

1 

1 ' 

8 

13 

1 

s . 

9 

2 

t 

3 

1 

• 

' 

4 

R 

4 

i 

4 

9 

18 

1 
21 

49 

16 

8 

1 

1 

6 

1 

5 

5, 
9' 
3 

18 

65 

465 

489 

4 

320 
232 
123 

18 

46 

167 

86 

9 


3, 


17 
6 

12 

770 

195' 
9  ... 

2 

22 


1051 


12 

8, 


20 


23 

12 

109 

2 

28 
3 

1' 


238 


2 

1 

67 

22 

29 

3 

19 


143 


3 


4 
5 


9 


656 


3 
2 


12 
2 
1 


2 
2 


4 


15 


22 


1 

1 


9 


48 


1 
6 
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New  Yobk  Statb  Dbpartmbnt  of  Labob. 


Table  IV — ^Factories  Inspected  in  Each  City:  By  Industries— Continued. 


Industry 
number. 


CITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


Closed, 

burned. 

removed, 

etc. 


Factories 
Inspected. 


Once. 


More 
than 
once. 


No. 
owners 

at 
work. 


Largest  Number 
OF  Emplotbes  in 
THE  Year. 


Office 
force. 


Shops. 


NUMBE& 


TotaL 


3... 

V-1-2. 

VI-1... 

VII-2^. 


vni-2. 

3. 
4. 

6. 


IX-l-a. 

1-b. 
2  .. 

6-a. 

IX-6-b. 

X-1... 


2-a. 
3-a. 
3-c. 


UTICA — Contintied. 

Leather  goods 

Chemicals,  drugs  and  paints. . 

Rags  and  paper  stock 

Printing  and  paper  boxes 


Woolen  goods 

Cotton  goods 

Knit  eoods 

Flax,  nemp  and  jute  goods. 


Men's  clothing 

Women's  dotning 

Shirts  and  white  goods. 
Millinery 


Tents  and  awnings 

LaundriA 

Cleaning  and  dyeing 

Cereals,  fruits  and  vegetables. 


Meat  dressing. 
Food  pastes.., 
Bakeries 


-d Confectionery. 


4... 
5-e. 


Cigars  and  tobacco. 

Mineral  waters 

Malt  liquors 


XI-3-4 'Gas  and  electricity 

XII-3-7 Carpentry  and  cornices. 


II-2-3-C-0.. 

3-u 

5-a..... 

0-10 

IIM 

6-6 

VI 


Total. 


WATERTOWI?. 

atone 

Metal  goods 

Machinery 

Carriages  and  wagons 


Instruments  and  electrical  apparatus. 

Lumber  and  house  trim 

Furniture  and  wood  novelties. 

Paper 


VIIM iSilk  goods 

IX-l-a !  Men's  clothing 

6 Laundries  and  dyeing. 


X-l-a. 


Flour  and  feed. 


XI. 


3-b-c. 
4 


II-2. 
3. 
6. 


Bakeries 

Cigars. 

Malt  liquors 

Electric  light  and   power. 


Total. 


6 'Boats 


WATERVLIET. 

Brass  goods , 

Iron  and  steel  products , 

Cars,  wagons  and  carriages. . 


6 


14 


13 


4 

3 

6 

19 

2 
3 
0 


30 
1 
1 
2 

2 

12 

2 

5 

4 

2 

32 

4 

20 
5 
4 


2 
6 
3 
2 

1 
1 
1 


31 


2 
3 
3 

1!. 


12 
1 


1 
1 

20 
1 


21 
3 

15 

4 


0 


1 

2 

1 

32 

8 
11 
66 


24 


4 
1 

7 

1 
1 
6 


2 

4 


268 


41 

10 

84 

329 


26 
60 
83 
26 

163 
18 
74 

86 
12 


31 
14 
22 


11,479 


68 

1.468 

446 

376 

10 

26 

6 

91 

0 


74 


13 
20 

82 
22 


20 


2.604 


2 

11 

6 


16 

166 

223 

8 


41 

12 

59 

353 


524 

632 

1.721 

1,643 

4,246 

4.012 

2 

2 

1.2«4 

1,241 

16 

16 

7 

5 

24 

19 

13 

10 

163 

138 

11 

12 

63 

60 

26 
49 
80 
19 

146 
18 
76 

40 
10,980 


66 

1.003 

409 

263 

3 
20 

6 
94 

10 


11 
20 

36 
13 


20 


1,972 


17 
176 
218 

6 
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Utica-Watertown-WatervUet 


or  £icpioTibB8  AT  Time  op  Imspection. 

Weekly  Houbs  of  Labor. 

Orders 

• 

Number 

In 
office, 

etc. 

Moles 
under 

18 

years 

(snops). 

Fe- 
males 
(shops) 

CHILDBBN. 

NUMBER  of  ESf  PLOTEES   (iN  SHOPS) 
WHO  WORK — 

children 
without 
certifi- 
cate 

.    14-16      Under 
years  ,       14. 
old.    ' 

nut- 

erate. 

51   hours     52-57 
or  less.      hours. 

68-63 
hours. 

Over 
63  hours 

ordered 

dis- 
charged. 

1 

20 

;       97 

^0 
104 

1 

2 

35 

56 

229 

830 

2,543 

•   ■••••• 

40 

7 

30 

2 

3 

12 

140 

60 

2 
15 
33 

2 

2 

19 

1 

16 
105 

32 

8 

61 

54 

271 

1 

1 

76' 

464 

io 

1  •  •  •  •  •  . 

11 

1  ' — ,  "  •  — 

1 

54'        1.578. 

2 
i               *6 

56 

i 

1 

215 

3.741 

i      1  191 

1 

1 

23 

7 

597 

15 

5 

19 

6 
80 

1 
2 

23 

( 

1 
1 

1 

27 

1 

!            18 

r 

1     

8 

! { 

1              16 

'•«••■••       •••••••■'••■••••l*«««*a«* 

'               5 
15 

3 
2 

1 

1 

I 

.:...  .1 i 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1                                      ••••>•» 

1 

7 

4 

........ 

5 

131'                1 

9 

4 

1 

1      " 

11 

;        43 
22 

48 

1 

7 

1 1 

1 

3 

1 

■  •••••>>•■•■••••'•«••••■ 

3 

1 

i 

7 

30 
6 
4 

' 
14 

■ 

,                 1 

\ 

3 

t 

8 

5 

2 

73 

18 

i' i 

5I '           108 

1 

"■•••••• 

1 

37' 

18 
10 

2 

1 

'                               I 

64 

36 
1 

i 

3 

t 

4 

! 

1 

1 

• 

*      *        1 

6 

*«•■••■• 

1 

1        

267 

341 

4,541 

450                 1 '           261 

796 

9.619              37; 

184 

77 

1 

1 ! 

65 ; . . 

3 

7 
V 
3 

1 
3 
2 
6 

1 



3l! 

10 

1 

1 

972; 

395' 

241 

1 

3 

2O1 

6' 

14 

■  ■ '  ■  '  "1 

1 
I 

22 

10 

.    •  t 

7 

1 1 1. 

i • 1 

1 1 

■ ' 

1- 
8 

5 

- .-.-.i 

3 

1 

1 , 

83; 

1 
^1 

1 

i; 

10 

1; 

1 

' 

1 

'        '16':::::::: 
20i 

32I 

1 

5 
1 

2 
3 

1 

' 

3 

'          9 

1 

1 

13 

1 

1 

r 

' 

1     _  _  ' 

26 

3 

11 

50' 

1 

1 

13 

29 

1  .8AAI 

41 

1 

1 

1 

'I 

15 

159 

213 

6 

1 
3 

1 

11 

1 
i 

'  *  7! 

6 

5 

III.176  New  York  State  Department  op  Labor. 

Table  IV — Factories  Inspected  in  Each  City:  By  Industries — Concluded. 


InduBtry 
number. 


CITY  AND  INDUSTRY. 


CSoMd, 

burned, 

removed, 

etc. 


Factories 
Inspectkd. 


Onoe. 


More 
than 
onoe. 


No. 
owners 

at 
work. 


Labobst   Nuiibsr 
OP  Ebcplotbes  zn 

THB  YbAB. 


Office 
force. 


Shope. 


TotBL 


IIM... 

2-6. 

VII-3-e. 

VIII.... 


IX. 

X. 

XI. 


II-2 

3-O-Q.  . 

3-u-v.. 
5-6.... 


6... 
III-l... 

6-6. 
IV.... 


v.... 

VII-2-3 

VIII.... 

IX-1... 


3... 
5... 
6-a. 
6-b. 


X-1... 

3-c. 

4-5. 

XII-3-8. 


WATERVUBT— Continued. 

HouBe  Uim 

Boxes,  ladders,  etc 

Printing 

Textiles 


Clothim;:,  millinery  and  laundry. 
Bakery  products  and  tobacco. . . 
Gas  and  electricity 


Total. 


YORKERS. 
Copper,  brass  and  lead  goods. 

Iron  work  and  hardware 

Machinery  and  castings 

Boats  and  vehiclM 


Instruments  and  appliances. . 

Lumber  and  house  trim 

Furniture  and  wood- working. 
Leather  and  rubber  goods — 


Chemicals  and  drugs 

Printing  and  paper  goods. . 

Textiles 

Tailoring  and  dressmaking 


Men's  hats  and  caps 

Miscellaneous  doth  goods. 

Laundries 

Cleaning  and  dyeing 


Cereals,  fruits,  etc 

Bakeries 

Cigars  and  cigarettes. . . . 
Carpentry  and  plumbing. 

Total 


2 
3 
2 
1 

3 
5 
2 


27 


1 
4 
5 
2 

2 
6 
3 
2 

1 

4 
2 
2 

2 

1 

23 

2 

2 

16 

3 

2 

85! 


11 


20 
1 


39 


3 
5 
1 

7 

9 

i 

44 


12 

2 
5 
3 


22 
1 
3 


10 


4 

77 


54 

57 

107 

105 

4 

5 

345 

352 

258 

259 

11 

11 

8 

9 

1.198 


9 
22 
80 

5 

60 

39 

11 

198 

80 
43 
66 
23 

2,066 

146 
6 

896 
70 
25 
12 

3,803 


1.215 


10 

14 

80 

6 

49 
38 

8 
210 

32 
49 
09 
15 

2,088 

5 

149 

4 

906 
69 
17 
12 

3,833 
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Watexrliet-YonkerB, 


OF  Emplotebs  at  Time  of  Inspection. 

Weeklt  Hours  ov  Labor. 

1       . 
Orders. 

Number 

In 

office, 

etc. 

Males 
UDder 

18 

vears 

(shops). 

Fe- 
males 
(shops). 

CHILDREN. 

NUMBER  OF    RMPLOTER.')  (iN    SHOPS) 
WHO  WORK — 

children 
without 
certifi- 
cate 

14-16 

years 
old. 

Under 
14. 

niit- 

erate. 

51   hours 
or  less. 

52-57 
hours. 

58-63 
hours. 

Over 
63  hours. 

ordered 

dis- 
charged. 

3 

54 
100 

2 
3 

5 

16 

13 

7 

1 

4 
22 

9 

7 

34 

3 
2 

101 
201 

22 
9 

823 

241 
9 
3 

6 

2 

1 

4 

0 

2 

1 



44 

74 

315 

45 

2 

41 

1,123 

5 

* 
17 

1 

1 

2 
8 

1 

9 
3 

1 

3 

3 

7 
77 

11                   2 

3 

3 
2 

6 
8 

4 
5 

2 

7 
7 
1 

5 

2 

4 

4 

1 

20 

2 

45 

2 

4 

84 
2 



.... 

4 

30 

44 

66 

8 

270 

4 

96 

2 

6 

12 

6             .^B 

••••••• 

194 

2 

2 

20 

4 
8 
7 

1 

5 

7             11 

3 

1 

59 
8 

351 

2 

82 

2 

7 
1,796 

22 

3 
3 

81 

1 

3 

13 

14 

27 

9 

31 
3 

8 

25 

2 

5 

2 

10 

6 

4 

36 
69 

860 

2 

8 
8 

9| 

4 

77 

35 

591 

117 

1 

69 

653 

2,162 

869 

135 

6 

12 
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New  York  State  Department  ob*  Labor. 


RBCAPrnrLATION  OF  TABLB  V— STATISTICS  OF  FAC 


GROUPS  OF  INDUSTRIES. 


I.  Stone  and  clay  products , 

II.  Metals,  machinery  and  apparatus. 

III.  Wood  manufactures 

IV.  Leather  and  rubber  goods 

V.  Chemicals,  oils,  explosives 

VI.  Paper  and  pulp 

VII.  Printing  and  paper  goods 

VIII.  Textiles 

IX.  Clothing,  millinery,  laundry,  etc.. . 

X.  Food,  tobacco  and  liquors 

XI.  Water,  gas  and  electricity 

XII.  Building  industry 

XIII.  Warehousing,  cold  storage,  etc. . . . 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 

XIII. 


Stone  and  clay  products 

Metals,  machinery,  and  apparatus. 

Wood  manufactures 

Leather  and  rubber  goods 

Chemicals,  oils,  explosives 

Paper  and  pulp 

Printing  and  paper  goods 

Textiles 

Clothing,  millinery,  laundry,  etc... 

Food,  tobacco  and  liquors 

Water,  gas  and  electricity 

Building  industry 

Warehousing,  cold  storage,  etc. . . . 


Cloeed, 

burned. 

removea, 

etc. 


52 
388' 
263. 

212j 
73 
19 

163 

126 
1.792| 

760 
25 
59 


22 

208 

82 

149. 

38 

9 

103 

63 

1,455, 

353' 

2. 

45 1 


Ikspkcteo. 


'       More 
Once.      I       than 
I      once. 


668 

4,660 

I 
2,260 

l,800j 
764; 
290i 

2,751 

908 

10,948 

6,341 

354 

437 

13 


366 

2,939 

1,214' 

1.348 

534 

143! 

1,883 

625' 

8, 779] 

3,6081 

122 1 

309' 

8  . 


17 
84 
58 
66 
14 
2 

70 

I 

35 

647 

218 

4 

7 


10 

52 

37 

43 

9 

2 

51 

21 

570 

158 

2 

2 


Total. 


2,529 


21.878 


957 


No.  of 


at 
work. 


A.  Hew 

260 

2,573 
1.344 
1,280 

292 

136 
1,597 

417 

8,218 

4,129 

7 

235 
5 


B.  Hew 

160 

1,618 

678 

1,071 

218 

89 

1,015 

340 

6,592 

2,413 

4 

166 

5 


14,399 
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TORIES  mSPBCTBD:    BT  OROUPS  OF  IHDUSTRIBS. 


Labosst  Numbbb  of 

EKPIiOTna  Df  TSB 

Numbbb 

or  Ekplotbxs  at  Tocb  or  IifSPocnoN. 

YSAB. 

or  BBOTC  KM TLOTIMO — 

MelM 

Office 
force. 

Shope. 

Total. 

In  office, 
etc. 

under 

18  years 

(8.). 

FenftBles 
(8.). 

Under 
20. 

20-109. 

200+. 

• 

TorkSUte. 

, 

802 

20,733 

25.949 

794 

3.185 

16,070 

6.950 

1,061 

1,200 

11,545 

241,938 

213,688 

11.382 

20,182 

72,292 

109,782 

5,328 

10,399 

1»930 

60,482 

54,387 

1,026 

10.635 

32,535 

9,291 

2,012 

3,279 

1  f  o4o 

66,255 

52,061 

1,795 

8,473 

23,065 

18,728 

1.717 

14,989 

3.542 

27,894 

29,237 

8.511 

3,612 

10,781 

11,333 

659 

5,962 

328 

10,922 

10,854 

820 

1.466 

5,695 

3,373 

119 

1,951 

8.036 

80.831 

82,018 

8.885 

13,155 

37.816 

22,162 

2,623 

23.064 

1,472 

86,981 

79,235 

1,455 

3,923 

26,013 

47.844 

2.636 

44.336 

6,265 

259,936 

222,495 

6,241 

51,339 

119,928 

44,987 

1.918 

37,989 

4,252 

102,994 

93,024 

4,158 

21,980 

34,104 

32,782 

1,213 

30,736 

284 

6,794 

6,666 

283 

1,617 

3,362 

1,404 

2 

395 

6,146 

4,733 

382 

>    2,048 

2,033 

270 

28 

44 

22 

159 

152 

22 

76 

54 

■***'* 

York  City. 

555 

13,747 

10.996 

550 

2,098 

5,544 

2,804 

370 

619 

6.081 

103,802 

92.910 

5,952 

13.580 

86.758 

36.620 

8,050 

6.511 

1.073 

30.652 

26,364 

1.069 

6.036 

14,646 

4,613 

671 

2.154 

1,277 

29,524 

26.004 

h^ 

6,584 

12,711 

5,480 

700 

7.233 

2,090 

15.899 

16,547 

2,059 

,         2,383 

7.312 

4,793 

317 

3.903 

111 

2,599 

2,507 

103 

840 

1.039 

525 

53 

1.065 

7,682 

61.836 

63,398 

7,644 

9,125 

28,678 

17.951 

1.848 

17.483 

834 

32.930 

28,126 

820 

3,380 

10,963 

12,963 

661 

16.371 

5,366 

202,977 

171,444 

5,343 

42,600 

102.152 

21.349 

1.305 

4.081 

3,070 

66,220 

61,300 

2,978 

12,694 

20,998 

24.630 

439 

21,030 

229 

4,714 
3,979 

4.593 
2,739 

229 
273 

582 
1,425 

2.578 
1.041 

1          1.204 

1 

286 

21 

io 

19 

67 

75 

19 

56 

i 

! 

1                            ! 

28.673 

568,946 

1     507,003 

1 

28,268 

'     101,383 

1 

244,420 

132,932 

9.435 

80,469 

111.180 


New  York  Statb  Dbpartmdnt  of  Labor. 


RaeapitnUtlon  of  Table  V — Continaed. 


GROUPS  OF  INDUSTRIES. 


I.  Stone  and  clay.produota 

IL  Metals,  machinery  and  apparatus. 

Ill    Wood  manufactures 

lY.  Leather  and  rubber  goods 

y.  Chemicals,  oils,  explosives 

VI.  Paper  and  pulp 

« 
VII.  Printing  and  paper  goods 

VIII.  Textiles 

IX.  Clothing,  millinery,  laundry,  etc . . 
X.  Food,  tobacco  and  liquors 

XI.  Water,  gas  and  electricity 

XII.  Building  industry. 
XIII.  Warehousing,  cold  storage,  etc. 


I.  Stone  and  clay  products. 
II.  Metals,  machinery  and  apparatus. 

III.  Wood  manufactures. 

IV.  Leather  and  rubber  goods. 
V    Chemicals,  oils,  explosives. 

VI.  Paper  and  pulp 

VII.  Printing  and  paper  goods. 

VIII.  Textiles 

IX.  Clothing,  millinery,  laundry,  etc. 
X.  Food,  tobacco  and  liquors. 
XI.  Water,  gas  and  electricity 
XII.  Building  industry. 
XIII.  Warehousing,  cold  storage,  etc. 

Total 


NuMBKB   or   £MPz/)TBa«   AT   TxinB   OF  In 


CHILOHEN 


BOTB. 


OIBL8. 


O. 


4 
66 
10 

0 
31 

1 
62 

3 
69 

6 


S. 


O. 


327 
1,434 
577 
741 
219 

35] 

I 
8261 

1,1011 


762 
431 


I 


1 

4 

11 

5 


S. 


10 

293 

102 

468 

219 

40 

678 

1,846 

2.350 

626 


Total 
14-16 
years. 


341 
1,795 

689 
1.218 

473 
76 
1,567 
2,054 
3,201 
1,068 


UNDBB  14. 


O. 


A.  Hew  York 

'         18 


18 

26 

15 

4 

5 

25 

14 

62 

60 

1 

1 


Bbpobt  op  Bureau  of  Factoey  Inspibc?tion,  1904.  III.181 

StAtialics  of  Factorial  Inspected  by  Groups  of  Industries. 


SPBOnOK. 

Wbcklt  Hoims  of  Labor. 

Orders. 

Number 

children 

without 

certifi- 

cate 
ordered 

dis- 
eharged. 

NO.   BMPLOTBni  (S.)  WHO  WORK — 

Total 
Number. 

* 

Establs. 
notified. 

nJJTIRATB. 

51  hours 
or  less. 

62-67 
hours. 

68-63 
hours. 

Over 
63  hours. 

O. 

S. 

SUte. 

6,067 

6,586 

5,791 

1,601 

2.643 

66 

8.297 

1.228 

12,792 

16,174 

635 

6.817 
92,938 
12.829 
17.714 
13,405 

1,172 

53.292 

20,406 

127.744 

25,727 

1.675 

13,708 

101,782 

33,647 

30.979 

9,067 

5,557 

11,524 

56,146 

73,728 

44.939 

1,999 

603 

99 

563 

1,951 

294 

72 

611 

3.739 

20 

873 
6,255 
3,567 
2.993 
1,050 

631 

3,769 

1,997 

18,404 

9,879 

293 

418 
15 

440 

2,917 

1,698 

1,148 

495 

223 

1,739 

662 

7,662 

4,260 

196 

275 

9 

96 

14 

6 

13 

447 

256 

257 

91 

1 

2 
6 

8 

71 

3 

42 
463 
320 

2 

1,990 
3,026 
2,174 

1,187 
340 

2,815          1,033 
9i                 7 

8 

15 

. 

aty. 

4.001 

4,180 

4.906 

1.308 

2,497 

13 

7,047 

1,023 

11.793 

11.456 

390 

3,132 
57,609 

7.910 
13,057 

6,184 

794 

42,918 

16.776 

103,114 

20.123 

1.238 

3,313 

26,070 

12,469 

10,368 

6,569 

1,582 

5,789 

10.507 

49.345 

25,334 

1,361 

251 

29 

467 
3,818 
1,726 
2,368 

748 

269 

2,834 

1,194 

16,082 

6,663 

129 

241 

1,860 
860 
907 
362 
114 

1.271 
451 

6,412 

2,673 

30 

9 

1 
12 

99 
10 
42 
238 
15 

274 
77 

152 
64 

2 

6 

2 

69 

10 
327 

2 

"*i',849 
1.409 
1,366 

150 
966 

fa\     

1,576|             639 

91                 3 

298:              lOQ                   .q 

15 

12 

7 

2 

101 

50,208 

272,497 

150,987 

5,043 

36,698 

15,440 

2,178 

III.182 


Nbw  York  Statb  Dbpartmbnt  of  Labob. 


TABLE  V— STATISTICS  OF  FACTORIES  INSPECTED 


L  STOKS  Ain> 


Albany 

Amsterdaxn. , 

Auburn 

Bingham  ton. 


Buffalo. . 
Gohoes. . , 
Coming. , 
Cortland. 


Dunkirk 

Elmira 

Gloversvilie. . 
Hornellflville. 


Hudson. . . . 

Ithaca 

Jamestown. 
Johnstown. 


Kingston. . . 
Lockport. . . 
Middletown. 
Newburgh. . 


OiTY. 


New  York  City. . . . 

Niagara  Falls 

North  Tonawanda. 
Ogdensbiirg 


Olean 

Oswego 

Poughkeepsie. 
Rochester. . . . 


Rome 

Schenectady. 
Syracuse. .  . . 
Tonawanda. 


Closed, 

burned. 

removed, 

etc. 

factorib8 
Inspected. 

Number 
owners 

at 
work. 

Once. 

More 
than 
once. 

Troy 

Utica 

Watertown 

Villages  and  towns . 


Total. 


22 


2 
1 


13 


52. 


Larorst  Number  of 
Employees  in  the 
Year. 


Office 
force. 


9 

1 
1 

4 

33 
2 

16 
1 

4 
4 
2 


4 
3 
2 
1 

4 

1 

r 

2, 

366 

li 

^:: 

3 

3 

3 

12 

I 

11 


11 

7 

142 


668! 


10 


11 

l' 


17 


3 
11 
'4 


4 


1 
2 

160 


4 
3 


1 

1 

1 

33 


Number 


Total. 


260! 


3 


4 
29 
82 


10 
2 
2 


4 
1 
4 

555 
1 

1 


7 
6 


13 
12 


94 


802 


230 
8 
6 

201 

1,844 
99 

2,238 
15 

49 
77 
10 
23 

818 
66 
73 
16 

490 

113 

26 

161 

13,747 
18 

6 
6 

848 

81 

361 

389: 

35; 
263; 
891: 


182 

41 

68 

8.137 


219 
3 
6 

205 

1.096 

00 

2,224 

15 

42 

80 
10 
23 

;il5 
56 
75 
16 

490 

117 

27 

165 

10,906 
19 

7 
3 

277 

5 

36 

245 

26 
237 
849 


168 

43 

65 

7.690 


29.733      25.949 


Albany 

Amsterdam. 

Auburn 

Bingham  ton. 


Buffalo. . 
Coboes. . 
Coming. . 
Cortland. 


n.   METALS,  MACHINERT 


10 

76 

2 

52 

1 

18 

1 

11 

25 
25 

^ 

2 

45 

352 

4 

197 

3 

16 

15 

2 

5 

1 

1 

14 

•   •••••■• 

1 

110 
19 

148 
72 

815 
26 

41 
27! 


4.146 

485 

3.393 

1,371 

25.104 

968 

190 

2.189 


8,882 

454 

2.700 

1,386 

19,649 

904 

191 

1.981 
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III.183 


BY  nTDUSTRIES  Aim  LOCALITIES. 


CLAY  PRODUCTS. 


or  Emploteba  at  Time  of  Inspection. 

Weekly  Hours  or  I^abor. 

Orders. 

• 

Nuinber 

In 

office, 

etc. 

Males 
tinder 

18 

years 

(shops). 

Fe- 
males 
(shops) 

CHILDRKN. 

NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  (iN  BHOPS) 
WHO  WORK 

chil  iren 
without 
certifi- 
cate 

.     14-16 

years 
olcL 

Under 
14. 

Illit- 
erate. 

51   hours     52-57 
or  less.      hours. 

58-63 
hours. 

Over 
63  hours 

ordered 

dis- 
charged. 

3 

lol 

2 

6 

20            190 

4' 

1 

-      2 

1 

3 
1 

:.::;::::::^i 

6 

1         , 

4 

ib 

3 

7 

198               3 1 

7 

1 

36 

4 
16 

'\ 

3 
5 

26 

23 
1 

70 

134 

521'           415 

2 

!;;;.!!!'!!!;;!;: 

4 

86 ' 

1,063'           981 

32            180 

144 

67 

1 

148| 

4 

1 

15 1 

1 

1 

1 i ' 

i 

41 

1 

»i 

3 

. . . .  .  .  i . . . 

13 

641        

10- 
23 

:: 

.1 

, 

2 

1 
5 
1: 
1 
3; 

4' 
8 
2 

1. 

467! 

11 

'°2 

5 

3 

2 

J 

1 

12 
48 

1 

6 

288 

6       

2 

r 

1     '                ' 

73 
16 

1 

22 

5 
4 

1 

1 

7| 

1 
48.^. 

1 

4              23.             8 
16              2 

1 

................ 

1 

63'              BOl 1 

4 

1 

1 

t 

26- 1 

151,                   1 

4                1 

; 

1. 

10 

550 
1 

370 

619 

95 

1 

1 

4.001 

3.132        3.313 

1 

18 

30 

1 

"•"•*■• 

1 

1 

6 

..;;.:..i ■.; • 

1 
31 

2 

1 

2 

1 

i3t 

4 

6! 
15 

7 

96 

38 

239 

4 

;  :: 

••       ••■-•    •, 

3. 
12: 
96i 

i 

2 

1 

I 

2 

24  .;;;.!. . 

104 

6                3 

•     2 

13                4 
12              70 

60 

229 



2 

1 

6 

22 

39 

1 

1 

! 

1,             25 

27 
68 

10            187, 

44            725, 

1 

1 
........  1 

1 

1 

3 

9 

.      1 
70, 
111 

1 

8S 1 

14 

3 

3 

232 

9 

9              14 

...      1    . 

"1 
1 

65 

94'   '    '   232 

65 

86 

13 

;      182 

1 

644 

9,234 

545 

44 

794        1,061 

1.200 

341 

18 

5,067 

5,817 

13,708            563 

873 

96 

ANDil 

PPARA1 

rus. 

t 

119 

34 

5 

46 

21 

640 

5 

2 

56 

52 

ii 

15 
689 

13 
2 

12 
5 

131 
3 

21 

2,552 

80 

497 

857 

3.640 
330 

f 

1.190 
357 

2.048 
455 

14.284 

542 

182 

1.953 

8 

470 

33 
23 
30 
54 

495 

17 

2 

19 

148 

7 
2 

440 
6 

72 

815 

26 

4 

2 

i 

27 

no 

9 

8 

80 

8 
2 


56 
2 

6 
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Table  V — Continnad. 


METALS,  MACHDVERT  AlID 


CITY. 


Closed. 

burned. 

removed, 

etc. 


Factorikb 
Inspected. 


Once. 


More 
than 
onee. 


Number 
owners 

at 
work. 


Labgest  Number  or 
£mpix>tee8  in  the 
Ybab. 


Office 
force. 


Dunkirk. . . . 

Elmira 

Fulton 

Glovers  ville. 


Hornellsville. 

Hudson 

Ithaca 

Jamestown. . 


Kingston. . . 
Little  Falls. 
Lockport. . . 
Middletown. 


Mount  Vernon.. 

Newburgh 

New  York  City. 
New  Rochelle. ., 


Niagara  Falls 

North  Tonawanda. 

Ogdensburg 

Glean 


Oswego 

Pougbkeepsie. 
Rensselaer. . . . 
Rochester. . . . 


Rome 

Schenectady. 
Syracuse. . . . 
Tonawanda. . 


Troy 

Utica 

Watertown. 


Watervliet 

Yonkers 

Villages  and  towns. 


Total. 


208 


1 
4 


2 

2 

2 

11 

1 

1 

13 


8 
1 
2 

2 

1 

50 


388 


11 
28 
10 
11 

5 

2 

18 

24 

15 

12 

23 

6 

3 

7 

2.939 

3 

6 

11 

8 

6 

24 

18 

6 

219 

25 

16 
99 

7 

68 
48 
12 

9 

14 

406 


4.650 


8 

4 

24 

3 

7 

1 

4 

35 

5 

5 

12 

2 

1 

1 

52 

1.648 

2 

5 

2 

5 

7 

3 

3 

6 

105 

4 

3 

11 

3 

77 

• 

27 

1 

14 

........ 

1 

5 

i 

7 

4 

235 

84 

2,573 

Shops. 


80 

143 

14 


14 
11 
18 
91 

38 
22 
14 
25 

5 

30 

6.081 

11 

37 

57 

1 

6 

87 
61 


385 

54 

1.571 

406 

5 

92 
83 
67 

18 

11 

830 


11.545 


3.510 

2.259 

498 

129 

682 

155 

480 

1,059 

682 

333 

1.029 

781 

242 

900 

103.802 

94 

714 

1.872 

125 

100 

1,754 

1.934 

409 

11.357 

2.712 

16.288 

7.366 

813 

3,807 
2.131 
2.208 

411 

166 

83.686 


241.938 


Number 


Total. 


2,631 

1.774 

434 

122 

639 

128 

462 

1.115 

679 
326 
721 
763 

243 

777 

02.010 

02 

761 

l.fi04 

79 

107 

1,506 

1.589 

403 

10.020 

2.508 

13.818 

7.191 

301 

3.646 
2,040 
1.678 

417 

159 

30,856 


213.638 


m.  WOODMAHU 


Albuiy 

Amsterdam. , 

Auburn 

Binghamton. 


Buffalo 

Cohoes 

Coming. ... 
Cortland. . . 

I>unkirk. . . . 

Elmira 

Fulton 

Gloversville. 


37 

16 

16 

9 

8 

4 

10 

1 

7 

14 

13 

25 

139 

74 

142 

5 

2 

7 

2 

1 

4 

4 

5 

7 

7 

10       3 

10 

40 

8 

3 

1 

5 



4 

549 

458 

200 

195 

211 

218 

857 

827 

6,805 

6.137 

168 

128 

20 

24 

58 

35 

84 

74 

672 

645 

97 

00 

64 

68 

Report  of  Bureau  op  Factory  Inspection,  1904. 
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Statiftica  of  Factoriee  Intpectdd:  By  Industriee  and  Cities. 


APPARATUS—Contintted. 


or  EMonjorwMB  ai 

<  TtMM  OF  InSPBCTION. 

Wbsklt  Hours  of  Labor. 

Orders. 

Number 

Tn 

office, 

ete. 

Males 

under 

18 

(shops). 

males 
(shops). 

CHILDRBN. 

NUMBSR  OF  RMPLOTRSS  (iM 
WHO  WORK 

BBOPS) 

children 
i»ithout 
certifi- 
cate 

14-16 

years 

old. 

Under 
14. 

Blit- 
arate. 

51   hours 
or  less. 

52-n67 
hours. 

58-63 
hours. 

Over 
63  hours. 

ordered 

dis- 
charged. 

80 

77 
12 

i 

4 

3 

10 

4 

3 

14 

1 

34        2,517 
854            322 

• 

486 

99 

29 

48 

26 

1 

5 

2 

13 

52 

16 

2 

13 

4 

5 
2 

3,818 

113 

14 

25 

i 

551 

395 
121 

46 

117 

■    ■■•••••a 

1 

1 

12 

"••■■••• 

30 

11 

>•■••• 

18 

2 
22 

19 

2 
3 

80 

2 

11 

8 

ios 

339 

1 

91 

5 

741 

36 

61 

108 

17 

41 

278 

610 
243 
599 

721 

2 

1 

33 

4 

22 

14 

12 
9 

5 

2 

3,050 

1 

28 
94 

3 

18 

27 
**6*6ii 

1 
3 

8 

1 

1,075 

1 

25 

5 

195 

30 

605             142 

5,962 
11 

5 

9 

4.180 

57,609 
42 

25,070 
30 

274 

37 

141 
118 

12 

191             523 

300 

86 

ii 

93 

102 

24 

273 



6 

7 

22 

3 

45 

16 

7 

338 

27 
145 
162 

8 

86 
43 
12 

5 

22 

581 

.    .....•• 

57 

1,237 

3 

1 

78 
101 

6 

37 
61 

19 
60 

6 

1 

8 

6 

6 

2 

226 

641 

709 

122 

5,715 

16 

9,873 

526 

12 

613 
167 

738 

813 

268 

3.695 

2,438 

2,184 

6,130 

284 

2,883 
1,783 
1,611 

393 

16 

24,035 

1 

384 
54 

306 

11 

77 

163 

1.165 

151 
435 
185 

128 

6 
41 
59 

4 

1 

28 
2 

1,571 

97 
26 

407 
5 

1 

16 

92 

12 
34 

10 
1 

19 

7 

463 

7 
33 
17 

20 

725 

4 
12 

34 

7 

1 

83 

8 

67 

18 

7 

5 

206 

6 

129 

5,451 

11 

3 
267 

4 

830 

4    ■          2 

33 

11,382 

5.328 

10.399 

1,795 

18 

14 

5,585 

92,938 

101,782 

1951 

6,256 



447 

FACTURES. 


16  28 

4  6 

7  4 

25  20 


142 

7 
4 


7 

40 

1 

4 


469 
3 


17 


43 


7 
84 

99 


1 

7 

11 


5 

110 


6 


21 
8 


43 


116 

ill 

68 

1,006 
2, 


824 
'34i 


305; 

184; 

1851 

734 


3,946 

119 

4 

35 

67 

281 

56 

20 


17 

22 

8 

25 

160 


7 
4 

10 
27 
15 

4 


1 
57 
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Table  V— Contioued. 


III.  WOODMANUFAC 


CITY. 


Hornelisville. 

Hudbon 

Ithaca 

Jamestown. . 


Kingston.. . 
Little  Falls. 
Lockport. . . 
Middletown. 


Mount  Vernon. . 

Newburgh 

New  York  Qty. 
New  Rochelle. . 


Niagara  Falls 

North  Tonawanda. 

Ogdensburg 

Glean 


Oswego 

Poughkeepsie. 
Rochester. . . . 
Rome 


Schenectady. 
Syracuse. . . . 
Tonawanda. . 


Troy 

Utica 

Watertown. 


Watervliet 

Yonkers 

Villages  and  towns. 


Total. 


Closed. 

burned. 

removed. 

etc. 


Factories 
Inspected. 


Once. 


:  Number 
,   owners 

than     j    ^o^K, 
once. 


3 

1 
6 


6 


6 


114 


263 


4 

3 

16 

39 

9 

9 

14 

1 

5 

5 

1.214 

1 

1 
14 
10 

1 

10 

9 

102 

8 

2 

43 

3 

29 

12 

2 

5 

9 

432 


2,260 


37 
1 


6 
1 


Largest    Number    of-  Number 
Employees    m    the 
Year.  


1 


7 
81 


4' 
3 
6 


3, 
678 

4 


6 


12. 
8, 

1 

i 

4l 

295 

1 

58,   1.344! 

Office 
force. 


Shops. 


18 
86 


I 


41 
6i 

12: 

2 

12 

5 

1,073 

14 

2 
34 

17 


8 

4 

167 


1.930 


Total. 


2951 

961 

214 

2,271 

1131 
116 
521 
12i 

233 1 
59 
30,652 
160 

23 
666 
900 

12 

422 

223 

4,314 

108 

141 

1.019 

97 

235 

280 

31 

161 

50 

9.483 


290 

81 

200 

2.076 

92 
118 
501 

14 

214 

64 

26,364 

174 

26 
600 

301 

413 

206 

3.869 

108 

150 

1,024 

97 

188 

278 

26 

162 
46 

8,831 


60.482      54,387 


IV.   LEATHER  AND 


Albany 

Amsterdam. 

Auburn 

Bini^hamton, 


Buffalo. 
Cohoes. 
Elmira. 
Fulton. 


Gloversville. , 
Homellsville . 
Jamestown . . 
Johnstown . . 


Kinsston . . . 
Little  FtiWp. 
Lockport . . . 
AfidHletown 


10 


13 


8 
4 

6 

5 
14 
25 

7 

67 

79 

498 

1.805 

227 

2.646 

10 

289 

74 
490 

4 

1.830 

6 

91 
2 

■••••••• 

8 

60 
2 
2 

'233 

2,509 
3 

6 

10 

274 



116 

4 

2 

10 

-•«•••.• 

30 

41 
3 

5.062 

114 

46 

375 

150 

104 

7 

144 

4.833 
117 

. 

2 

46 

4 

312 

1 

120 

I 

1 

85 

2 

4 

7 

2 

•  ••••■•• 

3 

147 
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TURBS— Continued. 


Statiitict  of  FactorieB  Inipected:  By  IndutiiM  and  Cities. 


or  Emplotbes  at  Time  or  Inspection. 

Weekly  Hourb  or  Labor. 

Orders. 

Number 

In 

office, 

etc. 

Males 
under 

18 

years 

(shops). 

Fe- 
males 
(shops). 

CHILDREN. 

NUMBER  or  employees   (IN  BHOPS) 
WHO  WORK — 

children 
without 
certifi- 
cate 

14-16 

years 

old. 

Under 
14. 

Illit- 
erate. 

51   hours 
or  less. 

52-57 
hours. 

58-63 
hours. 

Over 
63  hours. 

ordered 

dis- 
charged. 

1 

15 
2 

82 

4 

3 

24 

40 

11 

7 

1 

289 
45 

8 

13 

5 

129 

6 

1 
24 

5 

36 

86 

9 

70 

2 

46 

12 

4 

■'7',9i6 

18 

106! 

1,980 

14;    - 

86 

7 

1 

2 

4 

4 

5 

1 
67 

2 
9 

Ill 
383 

12 

60 

5 

2 

12 

6 

8 

671 

198 

25 

4,906 

160 

8 

5 

1,726 

3 

1 

9 

36 

1 

17 

16 

195 

5 

■'2ii64 

2 
233 

ik  "...'-'. 

1 

1.069 
14 

3 

1 

12,469 

10 

77 

2 

23 

549 

282 

9 

44 

104 

2,153 

79 

44 
855 

34 

i23 

19 

8 

*2i 

8 

• 

17 
2 

17 

6 

3 

25 

8 

175 

5 

1 

""i43 
11 

15 
1 

76 
1 

15 

351 

98 

1.469 

26 

95 
96 
39 

61 
9 

3 

3 

1 

1 

132 
3 

1 

115 

27 

11 

.... 

13 

87 

5 

85 
9i 
5 

5 

12 

899 

36 

31 
11 

1 

1 

79 

6 
27 

1 

13 

23 
2 

1 

1 

87 

4 

16 

11 

1 

54  !!!!!!!! 

5 

106 

253 

26 

1 

16 

8 

16 

7 
1 

154 

6 

7,440            284 

4 

86 
124 

sie 

167 

290 

465 

143 

20 

4 

53 

1,926 

2,012 

3,279 

689 

26 

6 

5.791 

12,829 

33.547 

294|       3.567J 

256 

RUBBER  GOODS. 


5 
14 
25 

7 

67 

5 

18 

168 

9 

125 

29 
148 
836 

80 

472 

2 

87 

8 

108 

9 

102 

2 

1 

82 

103 

544 

ie 

67 

475 

1,723 

123 

1.866 

1 
248 

2 
19 
10 
19 

87 

•    •             •             ■ 

1 

J 

1 

3 

2 

32 
2 

18 

10 

^ 

41 
3 

49 

1,509 

13 

12 

103 

74 

1 

168 

4.624 

84 

46 

307 

108 
84 

7 



33 

2 
A 

6 

30 

4 

3 

18 

4 

1 

12 

12 

1 

..... 

I 

1 

1 

:::::::!::::::::  :::::;:: 

1 



3 

* 

2 

144 
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New  York  Btatb  Departmbnt  of  Labor. 


Table  V— ContinQed. 


IV.  LBATHBR  AUB  RUB 


CITY. 


Cloeed, 

burned, 

removed, 

etc. 


Factories 
Inspectsd. 


Onoe. 


More 
than 
once. 


Number 
owners 

at 
work. 


Largest    Number    or 

EmpLOTBBB     IK     THE 

Year. 


OflBoe 
force. 


Shops. 


Number 


Total. 


Mount  Vernon . . 

Newburgh 

New  York  aty. 
Niagara  FrUb... 


Ogdenaburgh . 
Clean 


Oswego 

Poughkeepsie. 


Rensselaer , 
Rochester. 

Rome 

Syracuse.. 


Troy 

Utica 

Yonkers 

Villages  and  towns. 


Total. 


Albany 

Amsterdam . 

Auburn 

Bingham  ton. 


Buffalo.. 
Cohoea . , 
Cortland , 
Elmira.. 


Gloversville . 

Ithaca 

Jamestown. 
Johnstown . 


Kingston . . . 
Little  Falls. 
Lockport . . . 
Newburgh . . 


New  York  aty.... 

New  Rochelle 

Niagara  Falls 

North  Tonawanda. 


Ogdensburg. . 

Oswego 

Poughkeepsie . 
Rer^sselaer 


Rochester. 
Rome 


Schenectady. 
Syracuse .... 


Tonawanda . 

Troy 

Utica. 


Yonkers 

Villaflces  and  towns. 


Total, 


1 
149 


11 


14 


212 


17 
73 


1 

1 

1,348 

3 
2 
1 
3 

1 
77 

3 
10 

21 
6 
2 

62 


1,800 


9 

1 
3 
4 

53 
1 
2 
3 

1 

1' 

2 


2; 
1 

II 


1 
1 
1 
1 

39' 
3 
1 

13, 

1 
5 
3 
1 
66 

764 


1 
43 


1 
1,071 


20 


66 


49 

8 

8 
1 


24 


1,277 
2 

3 
2 


204 

4 
26 

12 

1 

12 

118 


1.280; 


1.848 


2081 

13 

29.524 

5 

180 

159 

3 

145 

15 

6.923 

112 

716 

473 

55 

198 

6,970 


66.255 


212 

13 

26,004 

7 

125 

161 

3 

114 

11 

6,797 

06 

715 

460 

55 

210 

6.008 


52.061 


V.  CHEMICALS,  OILS 


6 


1 
21 


15 


1 

7 

596 
3 


20 
2 


0  1  .   •   « 

1 

534 

I... 

9 
1 

218 
2 

1 

13 


255' 
110; 

53! 

3,457' 
15 
18 
12 

3 
19 
16 


209 

100 

19 

48 

3,772 

14 

6 

12 

3 

39 
14 


10 

2,090 
3 

351 

4i 


14 


16 

I 

2921 


2, 

*  2, 

216 

5 

2 

35 

4 
5 
2 
2 
475 

3.542 


16 

18 
5' 

65; 

15.899 

11 

521 

6 

5 

410 

2 

35 

1,037 
26 
19 


17 

22 

5 

51 

16.647 

12 

566 

10 

5 

382 

2 

37 

1.147 
SI 
21 


♦wo 
20 

0%M 

24 

69 

74 

10 

12 

80 

32 

6.218 

6.611 

27.894 

29,237 
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Statistics  of  Factories  Inspected:  By  Industries  and  Qtles. 


BBR  GOODS— Continued. 


or  Employees  at  Timb  of  Inspection. 

Weekly  Hours  or  Labor. 

Orders. 

Number 

Id 

office, 

etc. 

Males 
under 

18 

years 

(shops). 

Fe- 
males 
(shops). 

CHILDREN. 

NUMBER  OF   EMPLOYEES  (iN   SHOPS) 
WHO  WORK — 

children 
without 
certifi- 
cate 

14-16 

years 

old. 

Under 
14. 

Illit- 
erate. 

51   hours 
or  less. 

52-57 
hours. 

58-63 
hours. 

Over 
63  hours. 

ordered 

dis- 
charged. 

5 

1 

4 

-      5 

207 

4 

I 

6 

13 

10.868 

5 

51 

1.229 
2 

700 

7.233 

627 

2 

12 

1.308 

13.057 

42 

2.368 
17 

152 

3 

6 

4 

61 

4 
3 

1 
1 

71 
50 

3 

2 

1 

ioo| 

3! 

8 

1 

3 

5 

34 

5 

100 

9 

2 

11 

2 

253 

2 

199 
4 

369 

4 

34 

16 

6 

177 

2,633 

3 

242 

19 

36 
1,409 

243 

3 
18 

2 

i 

is 

2.632 
1 

3.953 

01. 

68 

25 

1 

113            677! 

20                  7 

12 
1 

9 

1 

6 

72 
5 

4 
665 

1 

360 

49 

27 
1 
5 

97 

3 

12 

194 
5.296 

30 

118 

82 

2 

10 

4 

1,795 

1.717 

14,989 

1.218 

15 

13 

1,601 

""      -  ■  - 

17,714 

30.979 

72        2.093;             257 

Ain)  EXPLOSIVES. 


15 

13 

33 

8 

15 

179 

100 

14 

23 

1.083 

11 

6 

5 

3 

10 
4 
5 

7 

67 

1 

1 

178 

6 
6 

558 

4 

18 

2,014 

7 

* 

596 

67 

1 

79 

9 

3 

' 

2 

1 

5 

6 

20 

i 

16 
6 

•  ••■•■• 

1 
1 

io 

10 

2 

2 

5 

1 

1 

1 

5 
4 
2 
8 

3.903 
3 

4 

1 

7 

9 
18 

6 

1 

4 

5 
6 

6.184 

9 

203 

1 

id 

317 

ii 

35 
5.569 

■•■••••• 

2.059 

208 

2,497 

238 

748 

1 

10 

1 

2 
5 

64 

3 

35 

2 

302 

16 

4 

'.:::::::i: :::::: 

6 

5 

361 

2 

2 

"34 

lib 

19 

19 

.---_.-- 



2 

!!.!!!!! 

35 
574 

3 

68 

1 

216 

e 



33 

308 
3 

164 

7 

16 

338 
26 

3 

1 

5 

2 

1 

i9 

228 

35 

4 

44 

1 

4 

206 

20 
51 

7 

30 

27 

1 

15 

2 

2 

58 

4 

• 

5 

7 

2 

53 

2 

20 

751 

1 

3 

, 

i8 

3 

30 

3.979 

1 

2 

2 



41               1 
28                1 

1 

475 

41 

602 

324 

9 

3.611 

659 

1 

5.062 

473                4 

1 _| 



2.643 

18.405 

9,067 

611 

1,050 

91 
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Table  V — Coatintt«d. 


VL  PAPER 


Albany , 

Amsterdam. 

Auburn 

Bingham  ton , 


Buffalo.. 
Gohoes. . 
Coming. 
Cortland. 


Dunkirk.... 

Elmira 

Fulton 

GloTersviile. 


Homellaville 

Hudson 

Ithaca 

Jamestown . . 


Johnstown . , 
Kingston . . . 
Little  Falls. 
Lockport . . . 


Middletown 

Mount  Vernon . . 

Newburgh 

New  York  City. 


New  Rochelle 

Niagara  Falls 

North  Tonawanda. 
Ogdensburg 


• 

Closed, 

burned. 

removea, 

etc. 

Factoribs 
Inspected. 

Number 
owners 

at 
work. 

Largest    Numbvr    of 
Employees    in    thr 
Year. 

Number 

Once. 

More 
than 
onoe. 

CITY. 

Office 
force. 

Shops. 

TotaL 

Albany 

4 

2 

2 

17 

4 
5 

14 

7 

244 

32 

9 

437 

28 

224 

22 

6 

28 

174 

2,599 

235 

Amsterdam 

38 

Aubfim - 

1 
21 

2 

fed 

Buffalo 

2 

26 

437 

Cohoes 

24 

Fulton 

8 

1 

232 

Ithaca 

2 

2 

1 

21 

Jamestown 

1 .;.::. : 

6 

little  Falls 

2 

2 

2 

111 

30 

Lockport 

2 
143 

. , 

176 

New  York  City 

9 

1 

2 

89 

2,507 

Niagara  Falls .  . .  r . . .    r    ,    , 

1 

Rochester 

8 

4 

1 

7 

197 

22 

156 

205 

84 

91 

6,364 

186 

Syracuse 

1 ..::.. J 

22 

Txynawanda 

1, 

5 

156 

Troy 

1 

9 

1 

3 

137 

207 

Utica 

5 
2 

84 

50 

Watertown 

1 
5 

04 

ViUaoes  and  towns 

15 

6,415 

t                                  ( 

Total 

19 

290               2! 

136 

328 

10,922 

10.864 

Vn.  PRINTING  AND 


18 
1 


103 


48 
8 

to 

4 

1 

29 
5 

87 
1 

13 

125 

11 

3 

1 
2 

15 

82 
4 

1 
1 

7 
15 

I 

29 

363 
15 

3 

3 

14 

1 

15 
37 

8 



3 

3 

5 

5 

30 

•    ■••••■■•• 

11 
9 

1 

5 
12 

6 

4 
10 

8 
7 
7 

,883 

6 
4 

si 

1 

5 
2 
7 

9 

1 

6 

1,015 

7 

11 
3 
3 

8 

6 

6 

7,682 

29 

15 

10 

7 

3 

5 

6 

2.000 

1,753 

127 

120 

150 

155 

386 

860 

4.767 

4.743 

267 

224 

32 

29 

31 

81 

56 

50 

412 

423 

3 

3 

85 

85 

46 

46 

78 

81 

190 

188 

155 

164 

19 

19 

84 

85 

25 

28 

173 

172 

79 

87 

51 

55 

91 

90 

61.836 

63,806 

339 

368 

64 

79 

40 

50 

60 

56 
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aud  pulp. 


Sutistics  of  Factories  Inspected:  By  Industries  and  Cities. 


OP  EImplotees  at  Time  op  Inbpection. 


In 

office, 

etc. 


Males 

uncier 

18 

years 

(shops). 


Fe- 
males 
(shops) . 


CHILDREN. 


14-16 

years 

old. 


Under 
14. 


Illit- 
erate. 


Weekly  Hours  or  Labor. 


NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES   (iN    SHOrs) 
WHO  WORK  — 


Orders. 


61   hour«i    52-57    i    5S-63         Over 
or  less.  '    hours.    '    hours.    ,G3  hours 


14 

7 


26 


8' 
1 


20 
S 
6 


96 
3 


2 

2 

103 


300 

3 

2' 
41 


1 
25 


37i 


i4o; 
*9i 


11 


811 

9; 

9, 

283 

18 

99 

31 


22 


6 

114 

17 


12 
53      1.065 


40 


6 


3, 


2 


13 


794 


87 
1.582 


28 
87 
15 


Number 
children 
without 
certifi- 
cate 
ordered 

dis- 
charged. 


2 

71 

2, 

37 

5 
20 
1 
4, 

4i 
21 

259: 


23 


10 


63 
9 


6 


26 
9 


9 

1 

3 

187 


820 


26 


50 

35 

8 

289 


16 


12 

8 

75 


85 

13 

6 

144 

30 

83 

3.025 


68 


150 
54 


3,178 


119      1.951 


76 


2, 


66'       1,172 


5,557 


3.739 


PAPER  GOODS. 


84 

66 

1 

14 

4 

29 

10 

353 

176 

15 

33 

15 

1 

37 

23 

1 

5 

5 

5 

1 

30 

11 

4 

11 

6 

3 

1 

3 

2 

8 

3 

6 

2 

6 

1 

7,644 

X  .o40 

29 

3 

15 

61 

10 

2 

7 

5 

5951 
12 
97i 
65 

1,631 

24! 

5 

11 

17 
106 
1 
10: 


111 

V' 

6 

7  , 

122 
20 


1 
10 


107 
627 


9 
25 
53 
35 


7 

2 

82 

16 

3 

13 

17.483 

1081 

4 

22 

17 


3 

1 

5, 

4 
l! 


HI 


ll. 

1,0381 

i 

3 

1:. 


16 


6 


58 
1 


7,047 
6 


13 

3, 

5, 

12 

I 

15 

6 

234 


631 


1 
1 


42 


1,567 

45 

109 

221 

2.691 

139 

8 

31 

99 

79 

50 

6 

1,172 
70 
21 

31 
16 
12 
25 

150 
8 
1 
1 

3 

23 

3 

1 

3 

1 
4 
2 

28 
5 

35 



151 

177 

2 

35  

2 

50 

3 

43 

47 

133 



29 
50 

8 
4 
8 

1 

4 

130 

2 

19 

9 

1 

65 

25 

69 

49 

49 

100 

1 
30 

12 

1 

3 

2 

2.834 

1 

5 

3 

10 

8 

73 
42.918 

323 

11 

5.789  

10 

1 
327 

64 

1 

40' 

1. 

46 

1 
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Table  V — ContiiiQed. 


Vn.  PRINTING  AHD 


OITT. 


Qofled, 

burned. 

removed, 

etc. 


Factories 

iNSPECrrED. 


Onoe. 


More 
theii 
onoe. 


Oswego 

Pouffikeepflie. 
Rensselaer. . . , 
Rochester. . . . 


Rome 

Schenectady. 
Syracuse... . 
TVoy 


Utioa 

Watcrvliet 

Yonkers.' 

VillssBS  and    towns. 


Total. 


Albany 

Amsterdam,, 

Auburn 

Binghamton . 


Buffalo. 
Cohoes. 
Elmira. 
Fulton. 


GloTersrille. 
Homellsville. 

Hudson 

Jamestown . . 


Kingston . . . 
little  Falls. 
Lockport. . . 
Newburgh . . 


New  York  CSty. 

Ogdensburg 

Oswego 

Pougnkeepsie . . , 


Rensselaer. . . 
Rochester.. . 

Rome 

Schenectady. 


Syracuse . . . 

Troy 

Utica 

Watertown . 


Watervliet 

Yonkers 

Villages  and  towns. 


Total. 


1 
1 

4 
3 


12 


163 


1 

14 

1 


1 
1 

63 


24 


126 


0 

2 
77 

5 
10 
39 
33 

19 
2 

4 
322 


2,761 


xi! 

6, 
2 

I 

6 

27 

5 

Ij 

5 
41 
3 

6 

I 

2 

10 
6 

4 

625 
li 

s; 

2 

1 

10 

5 

3 


4 

6 

15 

1 

1 

2 

112 


908 


Number 
owners 

at 
work. 


70 


21 


35 


Largest    Ndmbkr    of 
£mpix)tees    in    the 
Year. 

Number 

Office 
force. 

Shope. 

TotaL 

6' 

7 

2 

53 

1 

9 

37 

18 

12 
1 


215 


1,697 


3 

1 

1 

1 

1 
3 
5 

i 

2 

10 

1 

1 
1 

340 


36 


417 


5 

10 


176 


21 
89 
43 

32 

1 

6 

187 


8,936 


14 

67 

28 

3 

6 
57 
15 

6 

4 

9 

18 

22 

1 

15 

3 

11 

834 

2 

10 

7 

8 

14 

6 

4 

8 

5 

75 

1 

7 

3 

219 


1,472 


62 

186 

3 

2,758 

49 

221 

1,035 

676 

329 

4 

45 

3,828 


80,831 


779 
6,987 
1.654 

113 

291 
6.066 
1,667 
1,060 

249 

974 

945 

1,948 

164 

2.190 

89 

550 

32,930 
199 
920 
232 

238 
695 
698 
255 

480 

1.121 

6.492 

9 

345 

66 

17,776 


02 

185 

3 

2,768 

46 

.    238 

1.106 

648 

353 

5 

49 

3.604 


82.018 


vni 

743 

5,999 

1.654 

116 

272 

5,958 

1.589 

926 

249 

931 

963 

1.754 

165 

2.082 

76 

484 

28.126 
201 
888 
195 

246 
382 
604 
223 

488 

052 

6.189 

10 

352 

69 

16.400 


86,981      79,235 
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PAPER  600DS--Concluded. 


StatifdcB  of  Factories  Inspected:  By  IndustrieB  and  Citlaf 


TEXTILES. 


14 

67 

28 

3 

6 
67 
16 

6 

4 

0 

18 

22 

1 
16 

8 
11 

820 

2 

10 

7 

8 

14 

6 

4 

8 

6 

76 

1 

7 

8 

216 

1,455 


0 

218 

71 

7 

22 

804 

62 

48 

6 

8 

80 

178 

8 
24 

1 
61 

661 

12 

56 

2 

13 

18 

3 

2 


2.636 


407 

8 

100 

28 

8 

17 

170 

68 

28 

16 

8 

66 

822 

27 
66 

1 
40 

881 

22 

68 

1 

4 
20 
42 

2 

20 

20 

886 

80 
140 

418 

3  155 

764 

40 

161 

67 
88 
10 
28 

6 

8,266 

1,216 

477 

1 

1 

12 

181 

728 

506 

800 
1124 

108 
66 

000 

04 

1.112 

34 

826 

16,871 
158 

6 

8 
2 

2 

28 
1,028 

11 
16,776 

602 

2 

13 

101 

80 

238 

1 

82 

42 
8 

116 

320 

432 

133 

882 
610 

2 

io 

8,602 

101 

22 

7 
480 

22 
66 

50 

8,055 

2 

167 

1,560 

44,336 

2,054 

14 

1.2281 

20,406 

19 


600 
6.703 
1,208 

113 

108 
5,867 
1,602 

807 

240 
022 
656 

608 

66 

2,011 

72 

480 

10,607 
100 
868 
188 

288 
836 
556 
211 

364 

037 

5,785 

0 

823 

'i4'.458 

56,146 


OF  Emplotses  at  Time  of  Inspection. 

Weekly  Hours  op  Labor. 

Orders. 

Number 

In 

office, 

etc. 

Males   . 
under 

18 

years 

(shops). 

Fe- 
males 
(shops). 

aiTLDRKN. 

NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES   (iN  BHOPS) 
WHO  WORK 

children 
without 
certifi- 
cate 

14-18 

years 

old. 

Under 
14. 

Illit- 
erate. 

51   hours 
or  leas. 

52-57 
hours. 

58-63 
hours. 

Over 
63  hours. 

ordered 

dis- 
charged. 

5 

4|           20 
12            ^1 

I 

45               12 12 

10 

18 

174 

1 

13                 8 

1 
045 

2 

33 

225 

146 

66 

3 
85 

3 
151 

176 

87 

1 

2 

84 

30 

20 

61 

1 

1 

2,178 

83 
204 
557 
348 

140 

4 

44 

630 

820 

13 

12 

350 

100 

76 

•  • 

21 

21 

i 

101 
67 

105 

lOi 

80 

102 
35 

17 

63.                 0 

43 

32 
1 

2 

1 

54 

33 

7 
10 

5 

7 
130 

11 
1,131 

3 
76 

7 
258 

187 

2 

184 

"2,683 

20 

80 

8,885 

2,623 

23,064 

1,667 

26 

7 

8,207 

68,202 

11,524 

20 

3,760 

463 

6 

182 

8 

6 

17 

51 

10 

8 

6 

14 

14 

13 

7 

16 

0 

7 

4 

1,104 

10 

26 

1 

4 
25 


18 

20 

23 

1 

2 

7 
2061 

1,007 


160 

10 

6 


2 

4 


4 
47 


9 
41 
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Table  V — Continiied. 


IX.  CLOTHING,  MILLINERY, 


CITY. 


Albany 

Amsterdam. 

Auburn 

Bingham  ton. 


Buffalo.. 
Gohoes.. 
Corning. 
Cortland . 


Dunkirk.... 

Elmira 

Pulton 

Gloversville. 


Homellsville . 

Hudson 

Ithaca 

Jamestown . . 


Johnstown . 
Kingston . . . 
Little  Falls. 
Lookport... 


Middletown .... 
Mt.  Vernon .... 

Newburgh 

New  York  City. 


New  Rochelle... 
Niagara  Falls... 
No.  Tonawanda . 
Ogdensburg 


Oswego 

Poui^hkeepsie. 
Rensselaer.. .. 
Rochester. . . . 


Rome 

Schenectady. 
Sj/racuse..  .. 
Tonawanda. , 


Troy 

Utica 

Watertown. 


Watervliet 

Yonkers 

Villages  and  towns. 


Closed, 

burned, 

removed, 

etc. 


Factories 
Inspected. 


Once. 


More 
than 
once. 


Number 
owners 

at 
work. 


Total. 


Albany 

Amsterdam. 

Auburn 

Binghamton . 

Buffalo 

Cohoos 

Corning 

Cortland 


31 
2 
1 
1 

82 
9 


1.455 

1 
1 


6 

1 

1 

93 

1 
2 
3 


31 
1 
1 


47 


182 
14 
14 
21 

372 
19 
10 
10 

4 

15 

2 

7 


133 
50 

4 

3 
80 

416 


1,792      10.948 


20 

186 

1 

23 

2 

25 

3 

60 

40 

856 

7 

23 

1 

20 

1 

14 

Largest  Number  of 
Emplotbes  in  the 
Year. 


15 


1 

i 

22 

7 

323 

647 

8.218 

4 

154 

* 

17 

i 

43 

15 

218 

14 

8 

1 

Office 
force. 


19 
13 

1 

3 
12 
17 
18 

2 

36 
19 

2 

io 

4 

12 
6 

6 

3 

23 

2 

21 

•4 

9 
26, 

no' 


Shops. 


Number 


Total. 


3,184 

97 

298 

701 

4.658 
51 
38 
66 

124 

186 

9 

61 

190 
54 

234 
163 

78 
437 

22 
207 

349 

150 

1.637 

202,977 

52 

92 

54 

214 

45 

1,170 

8 

0,334 

30 

524 

2,105 

6 

16,277 

1,518 

13 

258 

2.245 

10.020 


6.265'       259,936 


2.659 

64 

276 

646 

4.306 
35 
40 
58 

103 

178 

7 

55 

174 

17 

220 

104 

66 
391 

22 
205 

343 

137 

1,612 

171,444 

54 

98 

56 

100 

42 

1,101 

8 

9,811 

30 

602 

1,840 

6 

13.328 

1,441 

11 

259 
2,261 
8.885 


222.495 


X.  FOOD,  TOBACCO 


86 
3 

4 
67 

!    1,662 

'      113 

331 

2,579 

1,510 
104 
163 

2.579 

199 

4 
2 

5,709 
86 
79 
67 

5,408 
76 
74 
07 
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Statistics  of  Factoiias  Inspected:  By  Industries  and  Cities. 


LAUNDRT,  BTC. 


OF  Bmplotsxs  at  Tims  op  Inspsction. 

Wekkt.t  Houbb  op  Labor. 

Orders. 

• 

Number 

In 

office, 

etc. 

Males 
under 

18 

years 

(shops). 

Fe- 
males 
(shops). 

CHILDREN. 

NX7MBBR  of  BIIPLOTRR8  (» 
"WHO  WORK 

r  shops) 

children 
without 
certifi- 
cate 

14-16 

years 
old. 

Under 
14. 

nut- 

erate. 

51   hours 
or  lees. 

52-57 
hours. 

58-63 
hours. 

Over 
63  hours. 

ordered 

dis- 
charged. 

50 

22 

2.088 

16 

222 

491 

2,966 
17 
18 
36 

81 

128 

6 

28 

187 

9 

127 

85 

54 
306 

13 
150 

173 

112 

932 

4,081 

20 
59 
45 
81 

27 

845 

6 

5,113 

14 

359 

1,372 

4 

10,275 

723 

10 

201 

443 

6.217 

43 

3 

4 

352 

14 

2.252 
42 

276 
403 

1,326 

6 

38 

57 

04 

51 

5 

54 

172 

0 

160 

77 

66 
288 

22 
187 

226 

55 

20 

40,345 

6i 

4 
25 

34 

302 

3 

1,570 

15 

164 

308 

6 

5,281 

1,353 

10 

241 
1.832 
7.060 

2 
3 

2 
1 

i 

3 

■  ••••••■ 

i 

"i.846 
22 

2 
24 

5 

1 

0 

65 

05 
16 
17 
27 

344 
6 

7 
18 

6 

20 

7 

4 

10 

8 

21 

25 

1 

16 

2 

0 

1 

15 

7 

16.082 

14 
8 

1 
24 

32 
21 

7 
576 

7 

1 

1 
2 

106 

1 

2 

18 

I 
49 

1 
2 

118 

194 
18 

17 

2,600 
10 

1 

85 
1 

1 

40 

2 

1 

7 

1 
•       115 

8 

2 

1 

4 
2 

2 

■  ••••••• 

5 
33 
22 

10 

i- 

6 

*    '    '  8 
1 

4 

i 

2 
17 

•••.... 

1 

2 

1 

101 

1 

4 

3 

16 

2 

3 

7 

7 

2,181 

13 

112 

44 

1.556 

103.114 

10 
1 
5 

74 

3 

774 

5 

7.461 

7 

77 

1,366 

5 

• 

1 

38 

6 

11,703 

20 

7 

30 

23 
1,805 

•  •••■•■■ 

1 

5.343 
2 

35 

• 

71 

056 

6 

2 

10 

4 

45 

1 

1 

8 

I 

17 

23 

2 

219 

140 

337 

8 

52 

6 
223 

18 

100 

14 

7 
5 

4 
35 

30 
147 

1 

238 

27 

5 

1 

40 

468 

58 

2 

12 

173 
28 

162 

7 
1 

3 

6 

140 

182 
28 

1 

9 
94 
99 

2 

1 

172 

7 

7,607 
52 

1 

0 

380 

1,614 

1  22 
^  12 

^     1 

9 

*■••••■•* 

26 

14 
36 

110 

1 

22 

6.241 

1.918 

37,989 

3.201 

53 

73 

■     "  ■ 

12.702 

127,744 

73.728 

1.000 

18.404 

1.187 

AND  LIQUORS. 


85 
3 

4 
67 

100 

4 
2 


24 

1 

2 

43 

84 
4 

2 

1 

1 

340 

443 

30 

27 

20 

46 

412 

420 

583 

865 

25 

3 

11 

1 

22 

633 

05 

40 

4 

24 

03 

34 

1,642 

20 

78 

8,685 

166 

418 

44 

6 

60 

•»•*•••• 

12 

45 

14 

11 


1 

7 

45 
3 
1 
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able  y— Continued. 


X.  FOOD,  TOBACCO  AND 


CITY. 


Glofled, 

burned. 

removed, 

etc. 

Factoriics 
Inspkctso. 

Number 
owners 

at 
work. 

• 

Once. 

More 
than 
once. 

Largest  Number  or 
Employees  in  the 
Year. 


NUMBf.8 


Office 
force. 


Shope. 


TotaL 


Dunkirk.... 

Elmira 

Fultom 

Gloversville. 


HomellsviUe. 

Hudaon 

Ithaca 

Jamestown.. 


Kingston... 
Little  Falls. 
Lookport. . . 
Middletown, 


Mt.  Vernon 

Newburgh 

New  York  City, 
New  Rochelle.. 


Niagara  Falls 

North  Tonawanda. 

Ogdensburg 

Olean 


Oswego 

Poughkeefwie. 
Rensselaer. . . . 
Rochester.... 


Rome 

Schenectady. 
Syracuse... . 
Tonawanda. . 


Troy 

Utica 

Watertown. 
Watervliet. 


Yonkers 

Villagea  and  towns. 


Total. 


123. 

6951 

4761 

95 

571 

156; 

346; 

lis' 

1,7321 

36 

107: 

1271 


54 

19 

171 

14 

567 

626 

22 

8.913 

114 

280 

1.335 

20 

713 

491 

74 

11 

991 ; 

12.439I 


91 
378 
396 

62 

5C 

139 

280 
102 

1.065 

40 
108 
110 


991  108 

71  i  71 

66.220{  61.300 

56  69 


60 

24 

179 

18 

635 

376 

20 

3,581 

112 

275 

1.490 

11 

649 

464 

68 

11 

092 
9.600 


102,9941     03.024 


Albany 

Amsterdam. 

Auburn 

Binghamton 


Buffalo 

Oohoes 

Ooming 

Oortlaad.... 

Dunkirk 

Elmira 

GloTersville.. 
HomellsTille, 


8 
2 

2 

3 

4 

5 

3 

3 

3 

8 

1 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

XI. 

LIGHT 

142 

126 

9 

9 

83 

83 

63 

56 

208 

209 

17              13 

11 

U 

5 

5 

23 

S3 

04 

«6 

8!             S 

10 

10 
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Stadtdci  of  FactorieB  Inipected:  By  Induititos  and  Citi«. 


LIQUORS— Concluded. 


OF  Employees  ai 

'  Time  op  Inspection. 

Weekly  Hours  or  Labor. 

Orders. 

Number 

In 

office, 

etc. 

Males 
under 

18 

years 

(shops). 

Fe- 
males 
(shops). 

• 

CHILDREN. 

NDlfBEB 

I  OP  employees  (in 
who  work — 

shops) 

children 
without 
certifi- 
cate 

14-16 

years 

old. 

Under 
14. 

Illit- 
erate. 

61   hours 
or  less. 

52-67 
hours. 

68-63 
hours. 

Over 
63  hours. 

ordered 

dis- 
charged. 

5 

4 

8 

26 

2 

3 

1 
6 

21 

76 

177 

5 

12 
86 
13 
31 

14 
10 
79 
82 

32 

9 

14 

17 

81 
62 

18 

46 

808 

io 

77 
20 

43 
213 
375 

68 

22 
122 
193 

19 

209 
27 
76 
22 

70 

71 

25,334 

38 

28 

6 

89 

14 

464 

249 

20 

2,335 

33 
207 
692 

11 

418 

269 

62 

9 

114 
6,795 

3 

4 
"1,409 

l3 

14 

16 
46 
23 

7 

6 
38 
15 

21 

28 
1 

10 
2 

28 

6 

6,663 

9 

12 

2 

49 

27 

1 
6 
2 

1 

8 

6 

2 

7 

8 

24 

727 

5 

2 
24 

1 

16 

• 

4 

8 

2 
3 

14 
27 

3 

1 

9 

2 
439 

1 

2,978 
6 

21,030 

"467 

4 

"ii*,466 
12 

6 

20,123 
3 

20 

186 

6 

3 

1 

. 

6 

i 

12 

4 

10 

1           18 

4 

1 

28 

36 

2 

13 
9 

14 
20 

1         283 
132 

!           1 
I     1,586 

5 

34 

386 

18 
1           23 

1 

12 

47 

44 

64 

2 
6 

7 

1 

6 

860 
603 

66 

30 

13 

266 

13 

101 

260 

6 

143 

26 

6 

4 

36 
1.277 

6 

177 
2 

63 

4 

10 
26 

"72 

2 

3 

22 

3 

2 

182 

71 

46 

206 

880 

6 

10 

432 

24 
1 

12 
155 

1 

1 
9 

27 
16 

28 
8 

2 

6 
273 

17 

66 

9 

'I 

1 

167 

109 

13 

2 

8 
1,009 

« 

37 

70 

"'i'.i26 

9 

3 

(   ••••••• 

1    '      *    * 

10 

1             2 
2,976 

30.786 

4 
236 

267 



66 

78 

4,158 

1,213 

1.068 

70 

•       3 

15,174 

25,727 

44,939 



3,026 

9,879 

1 

340 

XRJ>  POWER. 


2 

18 

72 

30 





15 
16 

5 

8 

206 

3 

5 

• 1 

8 

10 

9 

2 

60 

•  •••••■ 

4 

4 

9 

18 

38 


6 

11 

6 


4 
8 
6 


4 
2 
2 

4 

3 
3 


• .  •  •<•  •  • 
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Table  V— Continued. 


XI.  LIGHT  AHD 


CITY. 


Hudflon 

IthBoa 

Jamestown... 
Kingiiton 


Little  Falls. 
Lookport... 
Ifiddletown . 
■NewburiG^.. 


T^ewYorkaty. 

■'New  Roohelle.. 

Niagara  FiUls.. 

'Osdensburs... . 


Oswego 

PougEkeepsie. 
Rensselaer. . . , 
Ilochester... . 


Home 

Soheneotady. 
Syracuse... . 
Troy 


Utica 

*Watertown 

Watervliet 

Villages  and  towns. 


Closed, 

burned, 

removed, 

etc. 

Factoribs 
Inbpecteo. 

Number 
owners 

at 
work. 

Onoe. 

More 
than 
onee. 

Labobst    Number    op 

EllPLOTEBS     IN     THE 

Ybab. 


Office 
foroe. 


Total. 


17 


25 


2 
3 
3 
3 

3 
1 

4 
5 

122 
2 
1 
3 

4 
2 
■2 
8 

1 
1 
3 
6 

2 

1 

2 

134 


854 


3 


Shops. 


2 
2 

229 

4 


1 
14 


284 


9 
18 
27 
25 

10 

9 

13 

42 

4,714 

22 

5 

17 

17 

16 

10 

802 

12 

29 

148 

94 

86 

20 

8 

608 


6.794 


NUMBBK 


TotaU 


9 
16 
26 
20 

10 

9 

15 

44 

4,593 

26 

5 

17 

17 

16 

10 

305 

12 

31 

152 

98 

40 

20 

9 

506 


6,666 


Xn.  BUILDIlfG 


Albany 

Amsterdam . 

Auburn 

Binghamton . 


Buffalo. 
Cohoes. 
Comin 
Dunkir: 


i. 


Elmira 

HomeUsville. 

Ithaca 

Jamestown.. 


New  York  City. 

Rochester 

Schenectady... 
Syracuse 


Troy 

Utica 

Yonkers 

I^llages  and  towns. 

Total 


501 

457 

47 

47 

16 

16 

44 

43 

325 

316 

112 

88 

7 

5 

10 

8 

77 

47 

6 

6 

28 

26 

21 

10 

3,979 

2.739 

434 

401 

121 

121 

35 

43 

72 

60 

12 

6 

12 

12 

287: 


292 


6,146,       4,733 


Bbport  op  Burbau  of  Factory  Inspection,  196.4. 
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POWER— Continued. 


OF  Emploteeb  at  Time  of  Inspection. 

Weekly  Hours  op  Labor. 

Orders. 

Number 

In 

office. 

etc. 

Males 
under 

18 

:?ears 

(shops). 

Fe- 
males 
(shops). 

CHILDREN. 

NUMBER  OF    EMPLOYEE.S  (iN    SHOPS) 
WHO  WORK — 

children 
without 
certifi- 
cate 

14-16 

years 

old. 

Under 
14. 

Illit- 
erate. 

51   hours 
or  less. 

62-67 
hours. 

68-63 
hours. 

Over 
63  hours. 

ordered 

dis- 
charged. 

6 

3 
12 

9 
20 

10 

9 

10 

24 

1.366 

1 

4 

io 

7 

•  •••••■• 

4 

1 

4 

1 

2 

. 

3 

5 

1,861 



2 

13 
1,238 

10 
5 

229 

399 
12 

129 

4 

*****   *i*  * 

1 

1 1 1 

1                                     ... 

17 

10 

16 

10 

102 

12 
20 
23 
22 

36 

5 

1 

3 

4 

4 

' 

3 
11 

3 

69 

136 

5 

■  •   aVaav* 

2 

4 
4 

4 

1 

9 

i26 

8 

1 

***••**■ 

26 

39 

3 

3, 

20 

•3 

1 
13 

3 
164 

5 
330 

2:::::::            i 

8 

81 

98 

283 

1 1 

2 

1 

535 

1,675|       1,999 

1 

2,174 

293 

INDUSTRY. 


410 

47 
47 

1 

4 

2 

[      6 
3 

1 

■  ••■■•••(•■•••«> 

16 

6 

1 

4 
2 

1 

37 

10 
41 

13 
16 

22 

1 

1 

220 
16 

73 
16 

30 

6 

5 

3 

7 

40 

4 
2 
2 

6 

20 
10 

639 
8 
6 

i 

6 

2| 
2(m' 

273 

21 

19 
3 

6 

1,576 
366 
110 

251 ' 

8 

85 

3 '             201 

6 

.......              .       .       .       1 

6 

a, 

8 

•••* 

36.';      : 

1 

36 

6 

4 

**** -1 

9| 9 

4 

8 
22 

1 

6 

16 

13 

1 

163 

ioi '.'.'.'/.'.'.'. 

1 

382, 

28 

44 

7 

1 

( 

2,816 

1.033 

603 ,           418' 

3 
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New  Yobk  State  Department  of  Labob. 


Table  V— Concluded. 


XTTT,   WABE 


Closed, 

burned, 

removed, 

etc. 

Factories 
Inspected. 

Number 
owners 

at 
work. 

Larokhi'    Number    of 
Employees    in    the 
Year 

Number 

Once. 

More 
than 
once. 

omr. 

Office 
force. 

Shopa. 

Total. 

Albany 

1 
1 
8 

1 
1 
1 

11 

50 

22 

0 

11 

Buffalo 

4 

New  York  City 

5 

10 

1 
2 

75 

Rofiheeter. 

33 

Troy 

24 

ViUaces  and  towns 

6 

Total 

13 

6 

22 

160 

153 
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HOUSING. 


StatUdcs  of  FactorisB  Inspected:  By  Indastriat  and  OAi 


5 : --■     -  ■ '—:- —   -   ■    T 

OF  Employees  at  Time  of  Inspection. 

Weekly  Hours  of  Labor. 

• 

• 
Orders. 

Number 

In 

office, 
etc. 

Males 
under 

18 

years 

(shops). 

Fe- 
males 
(shops). 

CHILDREN. 

NUMBER  OF    EMPLOTBBS  (iN   SHOPS) 
WHO  WORK — 

children 
without 
certifi- 
cate 

14-16 

years 

old. 

Under 
14. 

imt- 

erate. 

51  hours 
or  less. 

52-67 
hours. 

58-63 
hours. 

Over 
63  hours. 

ordered 

dis- 
charged. 

i          1          !           1 

! '. '. 1       

11 

1 

4 
3 

io 

•    ••■••■■       -,_,..,       ....... 

•  ••••••.'--' 

9 

29 

•   32 
22 

5 

16 

12 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

,,,, , '---     - 

1 1 

i 

•  •  • 

1 ' 

22 

9 

7 

99 

15 

15 

1 
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!Nbw  Yobk  State  Dbpabtmbnt  or  Labob. 


TABLE  VI.  ORDERS  AND  COM 

[NoTX. — Gk>mpliAxices  mre  printed  in  italic  fisures.    Ord«n 


ORDERS. 
[With  referonoe  to  section  of  Labor  Law  violated.] 


L  ADMiNnrrRATioN. 
Post  Uw  (§106) 

Post  schedule  of  houn  (f  77) 

Obtain  and  poet  permit  changing  period  of  noonday  meal  (f  80) . 

Keep  register  of  children  employed  (f76) 

Report  intention  of  operating  mill  overtime  (f78) 

Keep  record  of  overtime  ((78) 

Report  accidents  (187) 


Total  I. 


II.  Santtation  akd  Safstt. 
1.-  Lighting: 

Properly  light  workrooms  ((81) 


Properly  light  halls,  stairs  or  water-closets  ((81) 

2.  STentilation  and  overcrowding: 

Provide  250  cubic  feet  of  air-space  for  each  employee  between 
6  a.  m.  and  6  p.  m.  (f  85) 

Provide  400  cubic  feet  of  air-space  for  each  employee  between 
6  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m.  ($85) 


Provide  proper  and  sufficient  means  of  ventilation  (f86). 

Time  allowed  for  meals: 

Allow  60  minutes  for  noonday  meal  ((80) 

Allow  20  minutes  for  lunch  at  6  p.  m.  ^$80) 


Cleanliness  and  sanitary  conveniences. 


Walls  or  ceilings  ordered  limewashed  ($84) 

Walls,  ceilings  or  woodwork  ordered  painted  or  papered  (f84). . 
Walls  or  ceilings  ordered  repaired  (§84) 

Clean  workrooms,  halls,  stairs  or  yard  (§{62, 100) 

dean  or  repair  windows  or  doors,  or  provide  new  partition^ 
($62) 

Provide  box  for  rubbish  (584) 

Provide  additional  water-closets  or  separate  water-closets  fori 
($88) 


Clean,  disinfect  or  flush  water-closets  ($88) 

Screen  water-cloeets  or  dressing  rooms  ($88) 

Repair  water-closets  ($88) 

Ventilate  water-closets  ($88) 

Whitewash  or  paint  water-closets  ($88). .' 

Provide  inside  wateiH^losets  ($88) 

Provide  separate  approaches  to  water-closets  ($88), 


324| 
66 

ee 

50 

69 

3 

3 


8 

8 


460 


12 

10 


82, 
66' 


3 
5, 

1 

1\ 

4> 


3 
3 


20 
13 
15! 
16> 

]' 

17' 

6 
2 
t 


IL 

III. 

IV. 
Leather 

Metals, 

Wood 

and 

machinery. 

manu- 

rubber 

etc. 

factures. 

goods. 

2,070 

1,010 

028 

B,079 

1,019 

9M8 

511 

255 

520 

611 

966 

6M0 

351 

141 

01 

361 
13 

'U 

91 
11 

13 

19 

11 

®7. 

69 


3.021! 
3,013, 


04 

8f 


71 
7 

I 

1 

1\ 


402 
431\ 


40 

46 

l\ 

6 
3 
22 
18, 
4 
3 


7Q 

63 

108, 

97^ 

17] 
16 
00 
81 
6 

13I 

13 

2! 


42 
34 


1,4771 
1.4^' 


48' 


1 


250 
t09 


13 

10 

2 

6' 

1 

2I 


41 
36 
66 
67 
8 
3 
53 
4M 

£ 
0 

9 
0 
6 
I 

1\ 


7 
6 


1,657 
1,666 


1 

/ 

120 

117 

1 
1 


526 

489 


33 
3M 

10 
13 
15 
16 
51 

4e 
1 
1 
1 
1 

06 

86 

120 

lit 

4 

3 

62 

60 

1 

1 

80 

90 

2 

f 

2 

9 
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PLIAirCES:  (a)  NEW  YORE  STATE. 

suspended  or  rescinded  are  not  included.] 


V. 

Chemi- 
-  oals.  oils 
and  ex- 
plosives. 

VI. 

Paper 

and 

pulp. 

VII. 

Printing 

and 

paper 

goods. 

VIII. 
Textiles. 

IX. 

aothing, 

millinery. 

etc. 

X. 

Food, 
tobacco 

and 
liquors. 

XI. 
Water, 
gas  and 

elec- 
tricity. 

XII. 

Building 

in- 
dustry. 

XIII. 

Ware- 
housing, 
etc. 

TotaL 

373 
S7S 
141 

'a 

64 
7 
7 

164 

'% 
II 

IS 
1 
1 

1.197 
1,197 
609 
609 
217 
B17 
27 

• 

449 

449 

361 

361 

83 

«J 

22 

;9je 

6,097 
6,097 
3.816 
3,816 
268 

70 
67 

2.902 

9,909 

437 

4S7 

66 

55 

18 

16 

150 
160 

1 

257 
967 
11 
11 
15 
16 

12 

It 

2 

i 

1 

i 

15,951 

'      16,961 

6.805 

6,806 

,       1.873 

!       1.575 

193 

t • 

i84 

..V....... 

1 ' '  —  • 

i 

i 

23 

I 

1 

1 

le 

9 

9 

23 

7 
7 

io 

9 

5 
5 

4 

1 

216 
189^ 

505 
694 

262 
961 

2,073 
£,069 

922 

10.261 
10,967 

3.447 
S,U1 

161 
161 

287 
^855 

16 
16 

24.539^ 
5^.505 

1 

1 
42 

7 

5 

505 

4^ 

19 

2 

12^ 

7 

8 
8 

6 
6 

65 
^5 

35 

57 

2 
5 

1 
1 

5 
6 

1 

■ 

941 
834. 

23 

1 



'         fje- 

} 

1 

1 

K 

4 

2 

1 

7 
4 

1 

i 

6 
6 

28 

--"       ----- 

99^ 

• 

4 



■    •«•■•*•»«     ••••'•'•*•> 

5 

1 
7 

1 

1 

1 

»    .    . 

/ 

1 *•* 

61 
S8 

77 
63 

383 
34S 

247 
933 

4,132 
3,398 

552 
-^ 

62 
55 
22 
/7' 
32. 

50| 

6 
6 

20 
i4^ 

32' 
50, 

-     •       1 

1 

6.855 
6,796 

4 
5 

5 

i 

4 
I 
1 
6 
6 
2 
1 

47 

38 

9 

7 

12 

7/ 

28 

£6 

4 

14 
13 

I 
1 
4 

^ 
7 
7 
3 
3 

353 

219 

179 

91 

50 

403 

6 
438 

887; 

75/ i 
32 
£7 

628, 

61 1\ 
4 

150 

/«5 
15 

B3 

1 

1 

1 

■/ 

........ 

585 

285 

• 

930 

2 

173 

• 

154 
57V 

1 

' 

^5 

1 

i 
/ 

76 

66 

8 

1 

, 

• 

7 

19 
17 
11 
11 

7 

e 

16 
IB 

1 

1 

16 

14 

461 

^i 

70' 
4 

46 

4 

32 

AO 
1 
1 
3 
5 

36 

55 

37 

36 

8 

7 

29 

*P 

1 

/ 

18 

1* 

2 

t 

3 

5 

75 

55 

114 

4 

xi 

17 

!■ 

3  . 
5. 

14 

9 

6 

5 
10 
10 

874 

709 

1.460 

1,960 

77 

55 

is 

13 

% 

7 
7 

1 
/ 

1.049 

555 

25 

• 

51 

4 
4 

1 

1 
1 
2 

t 

283 

966 
50 
58 

40 
55 

1 

1 
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New  York  Btatb  Dbpabtmbnt  of  Labob. 


Table  VI.— Orders  and  CompHancei — Continaed. 


[NoTB. — CompliADcea  are  printed  in  italic  figures.    Ordera 


ORDERS. 
[With  referenoe  to  section  of  Labor  Law  yiolated.] 


II.  Sanitatxon  and  Sai-stt — Continued. 
4.  Cleanliness  and  sanitary  conveniences— Continued. 

Keep  water-dosets  unlocked  or  proyide  keys  (f88). . 


I. 

Stone 

and 

clay 

products. 


Clear  passageway  to  water-closets  (f88) 

Remove  obscene  writing  from  water-closetf  ((88) 

Provide  signs  on  water-closets  (S88) 

Remove  old  wateiHslosets'from  haUs,  basement  or  yard  (f  88) . . 

Provide  dressing-TOom  (f  88) 

Provide  running  water  in  workrooms  or  closets  (f88) 

Repair  sink  or  plumbing  in  workrooms  ((88) | 

Provide  drainage  for  yard  (f62) 

aean  tank  on  roof  (f88) ! 

j 
Clean  and  cover  tank  for  drinking  water  (f88) 

Heat  workrooms  (fdC) 


0.  Dangerous  machinery. 


EIncase  or  box  belting  (f81) 

Countersink  protruding  set  screws  (181) 

Guard  shafting  (f81) 

Guard  gearing  (f81) 

Guard  pulleys  and  fly  wheels  ((81) 

Provide  belt  shiftena  «ad  loose  pulleys  (f 81) 

Provide  guards  for  vats,  pans,  etc.  (181) 

Provide  guards  for  saws  and  planers  (181) 

Provide  guards  for  other  machinery  (f  81) 

Provide  or  repair  exhaust  fans  ((81) 

Provide  steam  or  water  gauge  for  boilers  ((81) 

Provide  steam  gauge  for  engine  room  ((81) 

Have  boiler  inspected  ((01) 

Have  boiler  repaired  ((01) 

File  certificate  of  boiler  inspection  ((01) , 

Provide  signal  to  engine  room  ((01) 

Provide  an  outside  entrance  to  engine  room 

Arrange  madunery  so  as  to  stop  vibration  therefrom  ((81) 


6.  Elevators,  hoistways.  etc.  ((70). 


Provide  automatic  or  other  doors  or  gates  for  elevators. 
Attach  automatic  trap  doors  to  elevators 


II. 

Metals, 

machinery, 

etc. 


6 
5 
1 


162 
US 


27 
40 

'"I 

A 

24 

«0 


4 
5 
2 
1 
7 
7 
2 
S 


3 

S 

23 

J9 


10 
9 


16 
13 


III. 

Wood 
manu- 
factures. 


2 

» 
1 
1 
6 

e 

7 
7 


5 
6 

47 

9 


1,322 
l.tOS 


148 
196 
342 
t97 
26 

132 

119 

126 

lOS 

12 

9 

1 

1 

02 

75 

108 

B9 

203 

1S9 

1 

1 

5 

5 

01 

71 


30 

S9 
1 
/ 


134 
11  f 


15 

10 

1 

1 


IV. 
Leather 

and 
rubber- 
goods. 


3 
5 
2 


26 

tl 
2 

t 


881 
7» 


107 

98 

403 

lee 

24 
21 
80 
09 
76 
09 
32 
f7 
2 
1 
128 
&9 
22 
Ml 
68 
4S 


14 

10 

106 

84 


38 

80 

2 

1 


03 
79 


11 

A 
1 


10 
9 


3 

3 
10 
19 


5 


1 
/ 
1 
/ 


222 

904 


36 
88 

64 
69 
28 
88 

10 

19 
16 
16 
0 
9 
1 
1 
3 
5 
12 
11 
10 
8 
I 
/ 
2 
« 
14 
18 


7 
7 


33 
87 


6 
6 
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(a)  New  Tork  State. 


auapended  or  roeoinded  are  notlbioladed.] 


V. 

VL 

VII. 

VHL 

IX. 

X. 

XL 

XIL 

XIIL 

Ghemi- 

Printins 

• 

Food, 

Water, 
gas  and 

oaJe.  oils 
anaeac- 

Paper 

and 

Glothinc, 

fcobaoco 

Building 

Ware- 

and 

paper 

Textilea. 

millinery, 

and 

eleo- 

in- 

housing, 

Total. 

plorivee. 

pulp. 

gooda. 

eto. 

liquors. 

tridty. 

dustry. 

etc. 

• 

2 

4 

i 

1 

2 

M 

12 

11 

V 

5 
4 

50 

55 

1 

/ 

43 

S8 

146 

117 

5 
5 
1 
1 
1 
/ 

10 
5 

79 

"i 

4 

1 
1 
2 

4 

4 

2 

» 
26 

61 

66 

228 

194 

7 

1 

8 

1 
1 
2 

» 

1 
""""5 

i 

1 
1 

15 
IS 
30 
49 
6 

i 

1 

18 
16 
30 

3 

5 

63 

6S 

462 

876 

46 

57 

1 

i 

2i 

20 

13 

15 

11 

5 

1 

1 

128 

112 

4 

i 

1 

672 

670 

84 

m         •■••••■•• 

66 

4 

4 

4 

2 

6 
6 

1 

4 

4 

1 
/ 

8 

8 

144 

183 

421 

248 

515 

741 

87 

67 

2 

4,996 

138 

/-<7 

550 

2Se 

4^ 

687 

74 

55 

4,876 

25 

52 

37 

32 

73 

135 

25 

9 

706 

5>; 

55 

5; 

55 

i/5 

15 

7 

511 

56 

31 

224 

72 

97 

175 

9 

19 

1 

1,324 

50 

BOS 

71 

133 

166 

5 

15 

306 

4 

9 

3 

52 

19 

2 

1 

1^ 

9 
26 

5 
21 

ii 

117 
20 

1^ 

5 
6 

1 
7 

268 
445 

1» 

«;9 

/d 

«/ 

/5 

57 

5 

^ 

557 

12 

25 

47 

28 

32 

78 

14 

484 

11 

ir« 

^ 

28 

57 

75 

12 

4 

^i 

4 

1 

/ 
2 

9 

3 

t 
1 
1 
9 
6 
18 

4 
4 

4 
1 

5 
6 

1 
/ 
6 
6 
33 

1 

74 

61 

1 

12 

10 

2 
41 

1 

1 

48 

9 
5 
4 

•  ••••■•• 

254 

505 

26 

7 

330 

1 

1 

SB 
4 
5 

5tf 

-<5 
1 

55 

1 

i 

7 

5    '---'- ! 

2^ 

500 



2 

2 

1 
14 

1 
4 

1 
30 

2 

1 
8 

1 

1 

92 

5 

6 

158 

i 

1 
14 

36 

27 

9 

i 

564 

IS 

S 

t2 

5 

57 
1 

120 

1 

/ 

41 

89 

!-< 

7 

^ 

1 

3 
S 

2 

7 
7 

4 
4 

•   ii 

7 

1 

8 
7 

170 

4 
5 

■   •«•>■«••• 

1 

1 

i 

1 

19 

68 

25 

76 

92 

4 

8 

596 

*7 

^  iP 

68 

«4 

60 

86 

4 

8 

618 

4 

9 

1 

4 

6 

1 

1 

58 

4 

7 

1 

5 

5 

/ 

/ 

i 

...•••••.. 

1 
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Nbw  York  Btatid  Dbpabtmbnt  of  Labor. 


Tabto  VI. — Orders  and  CompEBncat — Contiiitied. 


[Nora. — Complianoes  are  printed  in  itsHo  ficuree.    Orden 


ORDERS. 
[With  ref erenoe  to  Motion  of  Labor  Law  violated.] 


II.  Saiiitation  and  Satbtt — Continued. 

6.  Elevatore,  hoiBtwaya.  etc. — Continued. 

Provide  guard  rails  at  elevator  or  hoistway  openings 

Provide  passageway  around  elevator  shaft 

Repair  automatic  or  other  doors  of  elevator 

Lock  elevator  doors  so  that  they  can  be  opened  only  from 

elevator 

Provide  new  ropes  or  cables 

Provide  safety  attachments  for  elevator  doors 

Provide  signal  to  call  elevator 

Provide  light  on  elevators 

Repair  elevator  or  elevator  machinery 

Employ  person  to  take  charge  of  elevator .• 


\ 


7.  Protection  from  fire. 


Erect  fire-escapes  with  balconies  on  each  floor  ((82) 

Extend  balconies  to  embrace  two  windows  ((82) 

Provide  or  repair  shutters  to  fire-escape  (182) 

Provide  iron  floor  for  fire-escape  (f82) 

Paint  or  repair  fire-escape  ((82) 

Provide  ladders  or  stairways  to  roof  (§82) 

Provide  iron  ladder  from  cellar  to  sidewalk  ((62) 

Connect  balconies  by  inclined  stairways  and  provide  drop  j 
ladders  to  ground  ((82) I 

Remove  obstructions  from  exits  or  fire-escapes  ((82) 

Provide  exits  other  than  stairway  ((82) 

Erect  additional  stairways  ((62) 

Display  fire-escape  signs 

Keep  doors  unlocked  during  working  hours  ((80) 

Provide  rubber  or  new  treads  on  stairs  ((80) 

Provide  handrails  on  stairwasrs  ((80) 

Provide  screens  for  stairways  ((80) 

Construct  doors  to  open  outwardly  ((80) 

Make  doors  to  elevators  or  stairways  fireproof  ((62) 

Keep  fire  pails  filled  with  water  ((62) 


8.  Unsafe  buildings 

Comply  with  municipal  ordinance  ((62), 


II. 

Metals. 

machinery, 

ete. 


IV. 


2 


9; 
8 


m. 


Wood     I     and 
manu-        rubber 
faetures.      gooda. 


3 
5 


812 
t76 


12| 
9 


3 

S 


13' 

1S> 

I 


3 

S 

38 

5«> 


24 

to 


253i 
tl8\ 


13 
9 


1 
1 

I 

14 
IS 


21 

S\ 
24 


25 


li 


1 


125 
110 


14 
8 


8 
8 


5 

6 

26 


1 

1 

\ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

16 

5      18 

16                    6              17 

6 

6 

23 

26 

26 

191 

168 

6 

11 

9 

176 

4 

2 

1 
49 

6                   X               t 

5 
6 
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(a)  New  York  State. 


suspended  or  rescinded  are  not  included.] 


V. 
Chemi- 
oalfl.  oils 
and  ex- 
plosives. 

VI. 

Paper 

and 

pulp. 

VII. 
Printing    1 
and        1 
paper 
goods. 

VIII. 

Textiles. 

1 

1 

IX. 

Clothing, 

millinery, 

etc. 

X. 

Food, 
tobacco    ' 

and 
liquors. 

XI.  ■ 
Water, 
gas  ana 

elec- 
tricity. 

XII. 

Building 

in- 
dustry. 

xiri. 

Ware- 
housing, 
etc. 

Total. 

16 
16 

1 

14 

H 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 

23 
19 

51 
S 
7 
6 
11 

1 

1 

i 

3 
S 

1 

3 

S 

16! 
16 

35 

28 

9 

2 

4 

'^ 
9 
8 

1 
1 

1 
44 

2 

19 

17 

10 

10 

5 

6 

3 

I 

1 

1 

! 
3 
8 

291 

269 

28 

9 

6 

6 

1 
1 

51 

4 

1 

1\ 
1 

ii 

1, 

1 

2 

2\ 
2 
2 

98 
86 
59 
64 

•     •••■•«■■«! 

14 

12 

1 

1\ 

3 

12 

5                    iff 

\\\\\\'.\v:v.v.\\\\\\\ 

11 



1 

1 
/ 
8 

13 



18 

2 

2 

1 

1 

••««••«• 



\ 

2 

19 

8.                    2 

* 

19 



,                      1 

1 -^ 

56 
63 

42 
S7 

156 

112 
lOS 

484*                612 
404                606 

29i                    9 

.  10         33 

^   10                  81 

1 

1 

2,231 
1,907 

2 
2 

2 
2 

16 

1 
/ 
2 

8 
7 

1 

107 
60 

i5 

8 

1 

1 

2 



1 

2 

2 

3;                   1 

5'                   i 

11 

11 

1 

1 

2 

• 

1 

a          •          •          ■               1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

5 
6 

1 

i 

10 

41                     5 

6 

2 

1.    ....... 

91 

84 



1 

79 

, 

1 

: 

1 

1 

49 

46 

2 

;9 
18 
/5 

1 

1 

71                   3 

5!                     2 

23 

18 

6 

e 

11 
11 

122 

36 

1 

333 

82                    1 

296 

1 

• 

1 

3 

/ 

I                8 

1 

1 

2 

6 

1 

8 

1 

2 

1 

S7 

2 



1 

! 

1        1 

141 

1                      1 

12 

1 

1 

2 

2 

23 

19 

2 

1 
1 

14 

'4 

19 
43 

'                    2 

f 

13 
/« 
11 
10 

4n 

H 

1 

3 

2 

61 

, 

55,                    5 
1                  26l                  67 



182 

' 

3 

2 

179 

26 

19 

1M8 

164'               468 
14                     7 

9 
9 

29I                1 

f' \ 

/, 

1,262 

1,100 

41 

5 
12 

6 

1 

59 

17 

1 
1 

, 

18 

1 

1 

! 

1 

( 

^,,,,,t 

' 1 

7 

7 

27 

«4 

1                  14 

112 
102 

40 
82 

2 
2 

.  4 

8 

276 
2U 

13 
11 

1 
1 

17 
15 



1 
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Nbw  York  Btatb  Dbpabtmbnt  of  Labor. 


TaUe  VI. — Orders  and  CompEances — Continaed. 


[NoTS. — Complianoes  are  printed'in  itaUc'  fgmes.     Orden 


ORDERS. 
[With'referenoe  to  section  of  Labor  Law  violated.] 


IL  Sanitation  and  Satxtt — Continued. 

8.  Unsafe  buildings — Continued. 

Repair  flooring,  roof  or  brickwork  (f  62) 


Repair  gas  or  steam  fittings  (f  62) 

[Cover  gratings  or  other  openings  (f  62) 

Make  repairs  or  improvements  in  factory  buildings  outside 


New  York  aty  (f  00) 


Total  II. 


III.  Ghzldbkn. 
Discharge  children  under  14  years  of  age  (S70) 

Discharge  illiterate  children  under  16  ((73) 

Discharge  children  under  16  without  certificates  ((70) 

File  certificates  of  children  under  16  ((170-73) 

Cease  employing  children  under  16  on  dangerous  machinery  (f  81) 

Cease  employing  children  under  16  on  elevator  ($70) 


Keep  unemployed  children  out  of  factory 

Cease  employing  children  under  16  more  than  0  hours  per  day 

(577) rn... 


Total  UI. 


IV.  Women  and  MmoRB. 
Cease  emploving  males  under  18  and  women  more  than  60  hours. 

per  week  (§77) 

C«we  employing  males  under  18  and  women  at  nifl^t  (between 

9  P.  M.  and  «  a.  m.)   (J77) 

Cease  employing  males  under  18  and  women  at  polishing  or 

buffing  (592) 

Cease  employinip  minors  under  18  to  tske  care  of  or  operate  an 

elevator  runmng  faster  than  200  feet  per  minute  (f  79) 

Cease  allowing  males  under  18  or  females  imder  21  to  clean 

machinery  while  in  motion  ($81) 


I. 

Stone 

and 

clay 

products. 


" 


i 


i 


Provide  seats  for  female  employees  ((17) , 

Permit  use  of  seats  to  female  employees  (fl7), 


Total  IV. 


V.  Laundbiis  (Special  provisions  of  f92). 
Cease  using  workrooms  for  sleeping  or  living  purposes. 

Keep  workroom  in  clean  condition 


Total  V, 


VL  Workshops  in  Tknemen-pb  (Article  VII). 
Frame  and  post  license  (f  100) 

Keep  and  file  register  of  outside  help  ($101) 

Discharge  persons  not  members  of  family  ((100) 


i 


' 


. 


2 
/ 
3 
5 


316 
974 


..* 


62 
6M 

1 
1 


21 


90 

90 


8 

7 


12 
7 


IL 

Metals, 
machiney, 
etc. 


15 
16 
1 
1 
1 
/ 
7 
5 


2.386 
M,0S1 


14 

14 

7 

7 

317 

sie 

2 

t 
2 


244 

2ei 


686 

set 


1 
1 
2 

» 
14 
It 

1 


m. 

Wood 
maou- 
faetures. 


3 
5 


21 
1& 


IV. 
Leather 

and 
rubber 
gooda. 


10 
8 


5 
6 
7 

71 


1,JS61 
1,906 


14 

'i 

*\ 
167 
1S7 
1 
I 
3 
5 


151 
14t 


328 
819 


2 

t 
1 
/ 
1 
/ 


2 

9 


6 

e 


4 
4 


1 

1 


1,033 
964 


14 

18 

3 

8 

149 

149 

2 

2 

1 

1 


149 
148 


318 
811 


1 
/ 


Report  op  Bureau  op  Factory  Inspection,  1904. 
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(a)  New  York  State. 


suspended  or  rescinded  are  not  included.] 


V. 
1  Chemi- 
cals, oils 
andex- 
ploares. 

VI. 

Paper 

and 

pulp. 

VII. 

Printing 

and 

paper 

goods. 

• 

VIII. 
Textiles. 

IX. 

Clothing. 

millinery. 

eto. 

X. 

Food, 
tobacco 

and 
liquots. 

XL 
Water, 
gas  and 

eleo- 
tridty. 

XII. 

Building 

in- 
dustry. 

XIII. 

Ware- 
housing, 
eto. 

Total. 

2 

6 
6 

25 

11 
10 

1 
1 

86 

79 

5 

6 

2 

6 
5 

i 

25 

iP 

1 
1 

1 
1 

3 

;9 

492 

171 
8 

/I 

1 

i 
/ 
1 
1 

3 

8 

11 

P 

15 

IS 

5 

2 

i 

44 

6 

87 

306 
99S 

835 
87$ 

1.124 
1,001 

692 

5,859 
4.863 

2,083 
1,755 

124 
106 

149 
188 

4 
8 

15.962 
18,889 

4 

2 

» 
4 

11 

11 

6 

8 

818 

818 

1 

1 

7 
7 

4 

4 
159 
169 

1 
1 

43 

4tf 
875 
871 
5 
5 
1 
1 

26 
88 

8 

221 

«/ 

1 

•    1 

141 

A 

140 
81 

1 

1 

81 

49 
1 

1 
1 

2 

2,332 

8,S87 

15 

1 

16 

7 



7 

, 

1 

1 
573 
600 

1 

/ 

31 
SI 

22 
18 

128 

Its 

158 
157 

105 
98 

2 

1 

1 

........ 

1 

1,586 
1,467 

86 
86 

55 
61 

459 
484 

329 

888 

1.544 
1,487 

861 
864 

8 
8 

3 
5 

1 

4.163 
4,088 

2 

2 
/ 

1 
/ 

6 
8 
2 

;9 

4 
4 

86 

2 

;9 

9 

P 
20 
17 

62 

67 

36 

S8 

15 

18 

1 

1 

1 

1 
4 

4 

•  ••••■• 

2 

1 

2 

i 

6 
8 

15 
i5 

1 
1 

38 

t 

84 

4 

4 
9 

15 

9 

53 
49 

30 
87 

154 

4 

157 

75 

274 
818 

75 

41 

274 

818 

849 

349 

• 

869 

...... 

4 
8 

1 
1 

333 

30 

84 

58 
55 

1 
1 

396 

868 

32 

£tf 

..... 

::::;;:::::  ;::::::;i::::::::::i 
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New  York  State  Dbpabtmbnt  of  Labor. 


Table  VI. — Orders  and  CompHancea— Oontinued. 


[NoTB. — Gomplianoee  are  printed  in  italic  figurea.    Orden 


ORDERS. 
rWith  referenoe  to  section  of  Labor  Law  Tiolated.] 


VI.  W0RX8BOPB  IN  Tenemenib  (Article  VII) — Continued. 
Cease  unnc  shop  for  living  purposes  (SlOO) 

Cefl  door  between  shop  and  living  rooms  ($100) 

Provide  shelving  for  goods  ((100) 

Cease  giving  out  work  to  unlicensed  persons  (SlOO) 

Obtain  license  (5100) 

C!eaae  using  factory  for  tenement  purposes  (fi62) 

Total  VI 

VII.  Bakeries  (Special  law). 
Reduce*  hours  of  labor  to  10  a  day  ($110) 


I. 

Stone 

and 

day 

products. 


IL 

Metals, 

machinery, 

etc. 


Water-closets    ordered  from  bakerooms  and  provided    outside 
($113) 

New  sinks  ordered  (5111) 

Sinks  ordered  repaired  (5111) 

Other  orders  relating  to  drainage  and  plumbing  (5111) 

Remove  beds  and  bedding  from  and  cease  sleeping  in  bake  or 


1 


storeroom  (5113) 
Cease  using  bakeshop  for  living  purposes  (5113) 

Previde  pipe  or  hood  or  ventilate  bakeroom  (5111) 

Alter  or  repair  pipe  or  hood  (5111) 

Bakeshops  ordered  to  be  cleaned  and  kept  clean  (5112) 

Yard  or  area  ordered  cleaned  (5112) 

Rubbish  or  ashes  ordered  from  bakeroom  (5112). .    

Walls  and  ceilings  to  be  whitewashed  or  painted  (5112) 

Woodwork  to  be  painted  (5112) 

SidewaUs  or  ceilings  to  be  plastered,  wainscoted  or  repaired  (5112) 

Repair  doors,  partitions  or  windows  (5112) 

Food  products  to  be  stored  in  dry  rooms  (5112) 

Storage  facilities  to  be  arranged  for  cleaning  (5112) 

Keep  dogs,  chickens  or  other  animals  out  of  bakeroom  (5112)... . '  •' 

Ceiling  ordered  raised  to  at  least  8  feet  (5112) .< 

Repair,  scrape  or  oil  floor,  or  provide  new  floor  (5112) I  -i 

I 
Provide  fly  screens  at  windows  (5112) |  ^ 


Total. 


IIL 

IV. 

lieaiher 

Wood 

and 

manu'* 

rubber 

facturee. 

goods. 

1 
1 


Bepobt  of  Bubbau  of  Factobt  Inspbction,  1904. 
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(a)  New  Tork  State. 


suspended  or  rescinded  are  not  ineluded J 


V. 
Chemi- 
cals, oils 
and  ex- 
ploflives. 

VI. 

P*P«r 

and 

pulp. 

vn. 

Printing 

and 

naoer 

goods. 

VUL 
Teztilee. 

IX. 

millinery. 
ete. 

X. 

Food, 
tobaooo 

and 
liquors. 

XI. 

Water. 

gas  and 

eleo- 

tiidty. 

XII. 

Buttding 

in- 
dustry. 

XIII. 

Ware- 
housing, 
ete. 

Total 

5 

xi 

IB 
6 

i 

1 

1 
1 

1 

I 

5 

4 

13 

18 



6 

i 

• 

••••••    • 



1 

* 

>      •  •  •       • 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

• 
6 

389 

888 

59 
67 

455 

401 

...... 

1                                                  ! 

39 

81 
25 

18 

39 

81 

25 

1 

18 

35 
86 

100 

36 

1 

86 

1 

100 

76 

76 

52 

86 
3 
8 

168 

189 

65 

68 

228 

186 

16 

18 

207 

167 

1.445 

1,890 

118 

97 

315 

876 

29 

U 

■•*****'** 

52 

1 

n 

86 

8 

M 

168 

189 

65 

68 

228 

186 

; 



16 

18 

207 

::::::::::  :::::::::: 

167 

1,445 

1,890 

118 

»■>•■••• 

97 

315 



876 

29 

84 

'.[[','.'.'.'..  J 

1 

12 

9 
10 

36' 
89 

113> 
70 

690 

9 

10 

1 

1 

8 

1 

36 

::::::::  ;;::::::::  ::::::::::i 

..........1 

89 

1 

113 

1 

1 

1                           , 

70 

1 

690 

1 

"  '    •  •  •  •  •    •  1 1  •  • 

641 

1 

5 

i 

6 

, 1 

3, 7591 
8  J  89' 

1 

3.759 
8,189 

^^*  * "  * 

'  *  ',* ,' '  ■  '^ 

^'^^^^^l 

^_1^1^^J_1 

1 

•  ■  •  1 

1 

i 
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Nbw  York  Statb  Dbpabtmbnt  of  Labor. 


Table  VI. — Orders  and  CompHancei — Contlnned. 


[NoTB.— K}omplianoee  an  pimted  in  italic  figuree.    Orders 


ORDERS. 
[With  referenoe  to  eeotion  of  Labor  Law  yiolated.] 


IX.  WAOia. 
Pay  wagea  in  cash  ($9) 

Pay  wasee  weekly  ((10) 

Oeaae  employing  municipal  employees  over  8  hours  per  df  y  (Id) 

Total  IX 

Gband  Total , 


I. 

Stone 

and 

day 

products. 


8 
5 


3 
5 


881 
834 


n. 

Metals, 

maohineiy, 

etc. 


4 
S 


4 


6,018 
6,6f7 


IIL 

Wood 
manu- 
^tures. 


1 
/ 

4 
4 


6 
3 


3,367 
S,104 


IV. 
Leather 

and 
rubber 


4 


4 
f 


2. 913 
»,S$4 


Bbpobt  of  Bubbau  of  Factory  Inspection,  1904.' 
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(a)  New  York  State. 


suspended  or  rescinded  are  not  included.] 


V. 

Chend* 

cols,  oils 

andex- 

plosiTe^i 

VI. 

Paper 

and 
pulp. 

VII. 

Printing 

and 

paper 

goods. 

VIII. 
Textiles. 

IX. 

Clothing. 

millinery. 

etc 

X. 

Food. 

tobacco 

and 
liquors. 

XT. 
Water, 
gas  and 

elec- 
tricity. 

XIL 

BuUding 

in- 
dustry. 

XIII. 

- 

Ware- 
housing, 
etc. 

Total. 

1 

1 

2 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

8 
6 

6 
6 
1 

83 

B 

■ 

97 

•*• 

1 

2 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
/ 

8 
6 

6 

36 

2 

6 

98 

•••*•••••• 

903 
979 

667 
69B 

a.«71 
S,6S8 

1.069 
1,91S 

18.465;           9.748 
17,9t3           8,7e7 

294 

S74 

439i             21 
4^B              17 

49.416 

4eji9 

III,214 


New  Tobk  Statb  Dbpabtmbnt  of  Labor. 


TABLE  VI— Ordan  and  Com 
[NoTB.^-Ck>inpIianoe8  an  printed  in  italio  fisures.     Orden 


ORDERS. 
[With  reference  to  section  of  Labor  Law  violated.] 


L 

Stone 

and 

clay 

products. 


I.  Admimistraiion. 
Post  Uw  (§105) 

Post  schedule  of  hours  ($77) 

Obtain  and  post  pennit  changing  period  of  noonday  meal  ((80). . 

Keep  register  of  children  employed  ($76) 

Report  intention  of  operating  mill  overtime  ((78) 

Report  cessation  of  overtime  (178) 

Keep  record  of  overtime  ((78) 

Report  accidents  ((87) 


Total  I. 


IL  SAMrr^TioN  ani>  Siumr. 


1.  Lighting. 


Properly  light  workrooms  ((81) 

Properly  light  halls,  stairs  or  water-closets  ((81). 


2.  Ventilation  and  overcrowding. 


( 


Provide  250  cabic  feet  of  air^«pace  for  each  employee  between: 
6  a.  m.  and  6  p.  m.  ({85]| I 

Provide  4(X)  cubic  feet  of  air-space  for  each  employee  between! 
6  p.  m  and  6  a.  m.  ((85) 

Proviiie  proper  and  sufficient  means  of  ventilation  ((86) 


3.  Time  allowed  for  meals. 


Allow  60  minutes  for  noonday  meal  ((80). . . 
Allow  20  minutes  for  lunch  at  6  p.  m.  ((80). 


4.  Cleanliness  and  sanitary  conveniences. 


Walls  or  ceilings  ordered  limewashed  ((84) 

Walls,  ceilings  or  woodwork  ordoed  painted  or  papered  ((84) 

Walls  or  ceilings  ordered  repaired  ((84) 

Clean  workrooms,  halls,  stairs  or  yard  (((62,  ICM)) 


Clean  or  repair  windows  or  doors,  or  provide  new  partitions 
((62) 

Provide  box  for  rubbish  ((84) 


Provide  additional  water-closets  or  separate  water-closets  for. 
sexes  ((88) 

Clean,  disinfect  or  flush  water-closets  ((88) 

Screen  watw-closets  or  dressing-rooms  ((88) 

Repair  water-closets   ((88) 


i 


107 

197 

^5 

2 
S 


IL 

Metab. 

machinery, 

etc. 


2 


272 
B7t 


11 
0 


11 
9 


67 
63 


3 
9 
1 
1 

4 

i 


15 
10 
10 
10 
1 
/ 
15 
11 


m. 

Wood 

manu- 

iacturea. 


IV. 


1,466 

363 

270 

£70 

11 

11 


32 
MS 


2,142 
2,138 


83 
76 


83 
76 


3 
3 


3 
3 


385 
347 


45 

i 

B 
20 
18 

4 
3 


47 

4» 
84 
7S 
14 
IB 
68 
31 


630 

339 
130 
139 
106 
106 
6 
6 


and 
rubber 
goods. 


12 
IB 


001 
901 


48 
40 


40\ 


1 


180 
133 


12 

10 

2 

B 
5 

i 

2 


22 
Bl 
48 

3 
44 

3C 


7W 

796 

426 

436 

78 

78 

4 

4 


2 
/ 


1 ,206 
1,B9S 


117 

lis 


117 

Its 


1 
1 


1 
1 


501 
433 


32 
32 
10 
13 

15 
IS 

51 

46 

1 

i 

1 

/ 

8S 

79 

lis 

110 

3 

I 

58 

S6 


Bbpobt  of  Bureau  of  Factory  Inspbction,  1904. 
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pUanoet:  (b)  New  Tork  Qty. 

8uq>eiided  or  rescinded  are  not  included.] 


V. 

Obemi- 

cala.QiUi 

and  ex- 

pkMdves. 


300 
SOO 
104 

eo 

4 
4 


VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

• 

Printinc 

Paper 

and 

and 

paper 

Textiles. 

pulp. 

goods. 

102 

945 

327 

lot 

9A6 

5t7 

47 

463 

258 

fo 

A6S 

S68 

2ff7 

70 

10 

207 

70 

IX. 

Clothing, 

millinery, 

etc. 


17 
17 


X. 

Food. 

tobacco 

and 
liquors. 


XI. 
Water, 
gas  and 

elec- 
tricity. 


10! 
10\ 


5.453 
3.439 

253 

£6S 
50 
47 


2,010 

2.010\ 

285 

S86 

59 

69 

5 

4 


XII. 

Building 

dustry. 


87 

S7\ 


i 


196 

196 

9 

9 

10 

10 


XIII. 

Ware- 
housing, 
etc. 


10 
10 


Total. 


12.518 

12,618 

6,678 

6,678 

1,153 

1,163 

109 

106 


•9 


477 
476 


8 


8 
8 


18 
17 


160 


1.650 
U649 


9 

5' 


1 

1 

11 


669 
069 


9.204, 
9,t00\ 


2,371 


5. 

4\ 


5 
4 


64, 
6« 


34 

B8 


.1^ 


504 
4^ 


I 


64 
62 


34 

«9 


2 

;9 


31 
«4 


96 

96 


7 

6 

497 

457 


21 
21 


19 

id 


31 


}i 


217 
W7 


3 
S 


3 
5 


10 
70 


1 

/ 

106 

96 


19,465 
19,461 


909 
812 


7 

6 

902 

807 


35 
55 


22 
22 


49 

47! 


2 


15 
8 


9 


61 
6S 


i 
i 

1 
5 
6 
1 
1 


6 

6 

18 

il 

1 

12 
12 


1. 
J. 


2. 

2\ 


I 


321 


32 

26 

6 

^ 

7 
27 

24 

4 
5 


131 
1«5 


11 
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New  York  State  Department  of  Labor. 


Table  VI. — Orders  and  Compfiancea — Contmued. 


[Nora. — Compliances  are  printed  in  italio  fisures.    Orders 


ORDERS. 
[With  reference  to  section  of  Labor  Law  yiolated.] 


U.  Samttation  AMD  Safbtt — Continued. 

4.  Cleanliness  and  sanitary  convenienoes — Continued. 
Ventilate  water-closets  ($88) 

Whitewash  or  paint  water-closets  ((88) 

Provide  inside  water-closets  ($88) 

Provide  separate  approaches  to  water-closets  (f 88) . . . 

Keep  water-closets  unlocked  or  provide  keys  ((88). . . . 

Clear  passaeeway  to  water-closets  (388) 

Remove  obscene  writing  from  water-closets  (S88) 

Provide  signs  on  water-closets  (S88) 

Remove  old  water-closets  from  hall  or  basement  ($88) , 

Provide  drefising-room  (§88) 

Provide  running  water  in  workrooms  or  closets  (f88). . 

Repair  sink  or  plumbing  in  workrooms  ((88) 

Provide  drainage  for  yard  ((62) 

Qean  tank  on  roof  (§88) 

Clean  and  cover  tank  for  drinking  water  (S88) 

Heat  workrooms  ($62) 


6    Dangerous  machinery. 


Encase  or  box  bolting  (181) 

(Countersink  protuding  set  screws  (f81) 

Guard  shafting  (J81) .^ 

Guard  gearing  (S81) 

Guard  pulleys  and  fly-wheels  (S81) 

Provide  belt  shifters  and  loose  pulleys  (S81) . . 

Provide  guards  for  vats,  pans,  etc.  ($81) 

Provide  giuirds  for  saws  and  planers  ((81) 

Provide  guards  for  other  machinery-  (S81) .... 

Provide  or  repair  exhaust  fans  ($81) 

Provide  steam  or  water  gauge  for  boilers  (S91) 
Provide  steam  gauge  for  engine  mom  (§91). . . . 

Have  boiler  inspected  (§91) 

Have  boiler  repaired  ($91) , 


I. 

Stone 

and 

clay 

products. 


1 
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(b)  New  York  City. 


suspended  or  reocinded  are  not  included.] 


V. 

hemi- 
cals,  oils 
andex- 
ploaivea 

VI. 

j    Paper 
and 
pulp. 

va. 

Printing 

and 

paper 

goods. 

VIII. 
Textiles. 

IX. 

Qothing. 

millinery, 

etc. 

X. 

Food, 
tobacco 

and 
liquors. 
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elec- 
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r 
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Nbw  York  State  Department  of  Labor. 


TaUs  VI. — Orders  and  CompHancas — Continaed. 


[Nora. — Complianoes  are  printed  in  italic  figures.     Orden 


ORDERS. 
[With  reference  to  section  of  Labor  Law  violated.] 


I. 

Stone 

and 

day 

products. 


II.  Sanitation  and  SAnrrr — Continued. 

6,  Dangerous  machinery — Continued. 

File  certificate  of  boUer  inspection  (|Q1) 

Provide  signal  to  engine  room  (|Q1) 

Arrange  machinery  so  as  to  stop  vibration  therefrom  (|81) . . . 


6.  Elevators,  hoistways,  etc-  (|70). 


Provide  automatic  or  other  doors  or  gates  for  dlevators. 

Attach  automatic  trap  doors  to  elevators 

Provide  guard  rails  at  elevator  or  hoistway  openiags 

Provide  passageway  around  elevator  shaft. 

Repair  automatic  or  other  doors  of  elevator 


) 

Lock  elevator  doors  so  that  they  can  be  opened  only  from  i 
elevator 1 

Provide  new  ropes  or  cables 

Provide  safety  attachments  for  elevator  doors 

Provide  signal  to  call  elevator 

Provide  light  on  elevator 

Repair  elevator  or  elevator  machinery 

Employ  person  to  take  charge  of  elevator 


7.  Protection  from  fire. 


Erect  fire-escapes  with  balconies  on  each  floor  (|82) 
Extend  balconies  to  embrace  two  windows  (|82) . . . 

Provide  or  repair  shutters  to  fire-escape  (S82) 

Provide  iron  floor  for  fire-escape  (S82) 

Paint  or  repair  fire-escape  (|82) 

Provide  ladders  or  stairways  to  roof  (|82) 

Provide  iron  ladder  from  cellar  to  sidewalk  (|62). . . 


Connect  balconies  bv  inclined  stairways  and  provide  drop- 
ladders  to  ground  ((82) 

Remove  obstructions  from  exits  or  fire-escapes  (S82) 

Provide  exits  other  than  stairway  ((82) 

Display  fire-escape  signs 

Keep  doors  unlocked  during  working  hours  ((80) 

Provide  rubber  or  new  treads  on  stairs  (J80) 
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(b)  New  York  aty. 


sospendedior  reseinded  are  not  included.] 


V. 

Chend- 
cals,  qQs 
anaex- 
ploaires. 
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Paper 

and 

pulp. 

Vlll. 

Printing 

and 

paper 

goods. 

VIII. 
Textiles. 
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Clothing, 
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Food, 
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and 
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Water, 
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New  Tobk  Statd  Dbpabtmbnt  of  Laboe. 


Table  VI. — Orders  and  Compliances — Continued. 


[Note. — Complianees  are  printed  in  italxe  figuree.     Orden 


ORDERS. 
[With  reference  to  section  of  Labor  Law  violated.J 


II.  Sanitation  and  Safett — Continued. 
7.  Protection  from  fire — Continued. 

Provide  handrails  on  stairways  (S  80) 

Provide  screens  for  stairways  ((  80) 

Construct  doors  to  open  outwardly  (S  80) 

Make  doors  to  elevators  or  stairways  fireproof  (|  62) , 

Keep  fire  pails  filled  with  water  (S  62) 


I. 

Stone 

and 

clay 

products. 


8.  Unsafe  buildings. 


Comply  with  municipal  ordinance  (§  62). 
Repair  flooring,  roof  or  brickwork  ((  62). 

Repair  gas  or  steam  fittings  (§  62) 

Cover  gratings  or  other  openings  (§  62) . . 


Total  II. 


III.  Children. 
Discharge  children  under  14  years  of  age  ({  70), 


Discharge  illiterate  children  under  16  (§  73) 

Discharge  children  under  16  without  certificate  (§  70) 
File  certificates  of  children  under  16  (H  70-78) 


!] 

Cease  employing  children  under  16  on  dangerous  machinery  ({  81)  \ 

Ceave  employing  children  under  15  o^^  elevston  Cf  70) { 

Keep  unemployed  children  out  of  factory i  -| 

Cease  employing  children  under  16  more  than  9  hours  per  day  I  \ 
k  (5  77) \± 

Total  III !^ 


IV.  Women  and  Minors. 

Cease  employing  males  under  18  and  women  more  than  60  hours  j 

per  week  (§77) ) 

Cease  employing  males  under  18  and  women  at  night  (between  9 

p.  m  and  6  a.  m.)  (J  77) 

C^se  employing  males  under  18  and  women  at  polishing  or  buff- 

^  ing  ( §  92) 

Cease  employing  minors  under  18  to  take  care  of  or  operate  an 

elevator  runmng  faster  than  2()0  feet  per  minute  ({  79) 

Cease  allowing  males  under  18  or  females  under  21  to  dean  ma- 
lt chinery  while  in  motion  ({  81) 

Provide  seats  for  female  employees  ({  17) 


] 

i 


Permit  use  of  seats  to  female  employees  (S  17). 
Total  IV 
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(b)  New  York  aty. 


suspended  or  rescinded  are  not  included.] 


V. 
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New  Yobk  State  Department  op  Labor. 


TABLE    VII.— COMPLAINTS    ALLEGING  VIOLATION  OF  FACTORY  LAW, 
(ARTICLES  V-Vm  OF  THE  LABOR  LAW)  AND  DISPOSITION  OF  SAME. 


NATURE  OF  COMPLAINT. 

[With  refereiC^e  to  the  article  or  tiection  of  the 
Labor  T^w  of  which  violation  is  charged.] 


tained. 


L   Admintstratjvb. 
(§fi  76-78.  87.  89.  105.) 
Failure  to  post  law   (5  106) 


1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 


6. 
7. 


8. 


11.  Sanitation  and  SApirrY. 
<{{  62.  79-86,  88-91.) 
Lack  of  li«ht  (}  81): 

Insufficient  light  in  haUa  or  stairways 

Insufficient  lifht  in  workrooms 

Lack  of  ventilation,  overcrowding  (H  85-86): 

Insufficient  air  space  for  day  work 

Insufficient  ventilation 

Insufficient  time  for  meals  ({  89): 
Allowance  of  leas  than  one  hour  for  noonday 

meal 

Unoleanliness,   lack  of   sanitary   conveniences 

(M  84-88) 

Unclean  shop  or  yard  (f  62) 

liBck  of  sufficient  or  inside  water-closets  ($  88)  . 

Lack  of  separate  water-ck>8et« i 

Water-closets  unclean,  not  disinfected,  or  not 

flushed  (5  88) i 

Unscreened  water-closets  (J  88) I 

Water-closets  out  of  repair  (§  88) 

Defective  drainage I 

Dressing  room  not  pro^^de^l  (5  88) 

Failure    to    provide   running    water   in    work-! 

rooms  (J  88) 

Insufficient  heat  in  workrooms  ^S  62) I 

Colors  on   workroom   walls  injurious   to   eye- 

sight  (5  84) I 

DangerouM  machinery,  boilers,  etc.  (5  81-91)  .  . 

Unguarded  gearing  (§  81) < 

JjHck  of  belt  shifters,  loose  pulleys  or  safety 

cintch  (fi81) I 

Other  macninery  unguarHe*?  (§81) 

Lark  of  or  imperf ert  nxhaust  fans  (§81) 

Vibration  from  machinory  ($81) ^ ■ 

Unsafe  boiler  or  engiite,  or  failure  to  inspect! 

boiler  (J  91) 

Lack  nf  signal  to  engine  room 

Elevators  and  hoist  ways  (§  79): 

Unsafe  elevators I 

Insufficient  fire  prot.#«ction  (§§  80.  82  83) 

Lnck  of  or  inadeqiinte  fire-esciipes  (§  82)- , 

Obstructions  to  exits  or  fire-«»capes  (§  82) i 

Doors  not  unlocked  <luiing  working  hours  (5  80). 

lAck  of  handrails  on  shop  bridge 

Unsafe  buildings  (S§  62.  90): 
Noncompliance  with  municipal  ordinance* 


Total. 


III.  Ilt,egal  Employment  of  Children. 
(«  70,73,79,81.) 

Emplo3rment  of  children  under  14  (§  70) 

Employment  of  children  under  16  mthout  certifi- 
cate (S  70) 

Employment  of  children  under  16  more  than  9 
hours  a  day  (5  77) 


Total. 


Sus- 
tained 

in 
part. 


87 

7i 

15 
13; 

29| 

l' 
2 
2i 


10 
6i 


49 
3 

I: 

35 1 
2 

I 
4 

1| 
3' 

^^\ 

31 

^1 
6 
1 


201 1 


7 
56 
63 


126' 


Not 
sus- 
tained. 


5' 

2i 


2! 


1| 
1 


15 


I' 


6, 
44 

f 

6, 

10< 
2 


2 
6 


£? 


II 

20 

o 


1; 
8l 


Com- 
plaints 
aKain.<tt 
places 

not 
found, 
closed, 

etc.  ' 


120, 


■I- 


21 

55| 

32, 


108, 


i 


Total. 


48 
2 

8 

17 


8 


345| 


301 

113 

98 


241 


Thereof 

in 

New 

York 

CSty. 


48 
2 

8 
16 


8 


UVi 

m 

17 

17 

28 

20 

21 

20 

39 

85 

3 

2 

3 

1 

2 

2 

4 

3 

13 

12 

12 

12 

1 

•   •••--••-■ 

83 

08 

4 



2 

2 

4 

3 

60 

55 

7 

7 

6 

1 

1 

i 

4 

4 

SO 

t6 

12 

10 

8 

8 

9 

7 

6 


309 


26 

105 

91 


222 
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Tahle  VII. — Complaints — Concluded. 


NATURE  OF  COMPLAINT. 

[With  reference  to  the  article  or  section  of  the 
Labor  Law  of  which  violation  is  charged.] 


IV.  Illegal  £mplotment  of  Women  and 

Minors. 

(§5  77,79,81,0.3.) 

Employment  of  women  or  minors  more  than  60 

hour^  per  week  (§  77) 

Employment  of  women  or  minor?  at  night  (8  77) . .  . 

Employment  of  women  or  minors  at  polianing  or 

buffing  (5  93) 

Total 

V.  Laundribh  (Shbcial  Law,  S  92). 

Workroom  used  for  sleeping  or  living  purposes 

Workroom  in  unclean  condition 

Total 

VL  Trnbmicnt  Work  (Akt.  VII). 

Work  carried  on  without  license  ({  100) 

Loaning  of  license  (5  100) 

Failure  to  keep  regirtter  of  outside  help  (§  101 ) 

Work  carried  on  under  unsanitary  conditions  ($100) 
Contagious  disease  in  tenement  workroom  (S  100) . 
Workroom  connected  with  living  room  (S  100).. . . 
Employment  of  persons  not  members  of  family 

(I  100) 

More  persons  working  than  allowed   by  license 

(JlOO) 


Total. 


VII.  Bakbries  (Special — Art.  VIII). 

General  violation  of  bakeshop  law 

Working  more  than  60  hours  per  weelr(§  1 10) 

Defective  drainage 

Beds  and  bedding  in  bakeroom,  sleeping  in  bake- 

room  (§  113} 

Defective  ventilation,  lack  of  pipe  or  hood  (S  111).. 

Unclean  bakeshop  (J  1 12) 

Walls  or  ceiling  not  Umewashed  or  out  ojf  repair 

(*112} 

Dogs,  chickens  or  other  prohibited  animals  allowed 

in  bakerooms  (§  112) .• 

Ceilings  leas  than  8  feet  high  (§  112) 

Defective  floors  (5  112) 

Conditions  not  prohibited  by  bakeshop  law 


wSu3- 

tained. 


Total. 


MTSCELL  AN  BOU8. 

Unsafe  soafTolding  (JJ  18-19) 

Working  over  10  hours  per  day  on  street  surface 
railroads  ((5) 


15 
6 

1: 


22' 


1| 


I 

87, 

2l 

2 

20 

] 

2 

I 
I 

5 
5i 


124 


20 
5 
3 

2| 

41 

^! 

6 


Sus- 
tained 

in 
part. 


Not 
sus- 
tained. 


4 


59. 


Failure  to  pay  wages  in  cash  ({  9). . 
Failure  to  pay  wages  weekly  (S  10) . 
General  violation  of  the  factory  law. 

Total 

Grand  Total 


1 
8 
6, 


11 


547 


6 


8 


311 


CJom- 
plaints 
against 
places 

not 
found, 
closed, 

etc. 


Total. 


121 
16 


29i 


29j 

"21 
6 
4 


101 1 


10 
i; 

I 

2 
5 

8 

r 

i| 
'il 


29 


1 
2  4 

2  5 


392 


9! 


81 


321 
221 


56 


. 

i 

2 

..... 

60 

5 

152 
2 



2 

521 

I 

12 

I 
9 


234 


40 

5i 
4 

4 
9 

16 

8 

1| 
9! 
5 


104 


I 

1 

1 


Thereof 

in 

New 

York 

aty. 


20 
17 


38 


1 
1 


152 
2 
2 

51 
1 
4 

12 

9 


233 


31 
2 

4 

4 

9 

16 

8 

1 

8 

4 
8 


90 


3 

7 
12 

1 
12 

4 

22 

14 

36 

1,006 

910 

111.228         New  Yoek  State  Department  op  Labor. 


TABLE  Vm.— CHILDREN'S  EMPLOYMENT  CERTIFICATES  IS 

MONTHS  ENDED 

[During  a  portion  of  the  year  the  health  oflioen  of  some  looali 


CsBTin 


Certiki- 

COUNTY  AND  IX>CALITY.                    1m»dfi> 

Prior  to 
Oct.  1,           Oct. 
1903. 

Nov. 

Dee. 

Albany  County. 
Albany  city 31 

22 

12 

Voorheesville  village [ ," 

Watervliet  city 1 4 

••••*■"••■• 

1 

Allsqamy  County. 
Allegany  town 1 

Broome  County. 
Binghamton  city 16 

0 

Leeterahire  village 

Cattarauoub  County. 
Olean  city A 

7 

Catuqa  County. 
Auburn  city 3 

3 

Chautauqua  County. 
Dunkirk  city 

Falconer  village ' 

Fredonia  village 1 ,                   2 

Jamestown  city S 

3 

7 

Silver  Creek  village ' 

Chemuno  County. 
Elmira  city 5 

1 

2 

EUmira  Heights  village 1 

Well^burg  village i 

Clinton  CorxTV. 
Rouses  Point  village 

Hudson  city 4 

5 

Philmont  village t 

Valatie  village 1 

I 

Cortlanh  County.                                                                    ! 
Cortland  city 1 

Cortlandville  town [ 

1 

Delawark  County. 
Delhi  town - 

Hancock  village ' ' 

Sidney  village '        "2 

1 

i 

0 

DuTCHKRs  County. 

Fishkill-on-HudBon  village , . . . 

Matteawan  village 6 

3 

Millerton  village 

Red  Hook  village 

Wappinger  Falls  village 

Erie  County. 
.\kron  village 1 

Buffalo  city 45 

ao 

89 

Lancaster  village 

North  Collins  town 

■  •■■««*••• 

WiUiamwriUe  viliage. '. 

3 

2 

*  The  month  of  iuue  not  reported. 
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SUED  BY  LOCAL  BOARDS  OF    HEALTH    IN    THE    TWELVE 
SEPTEMBER  30, 1904. 

tJM  reported  mercantile  aa  well  aa  manufaeturing  oertificatea.] 


OATBB  laauBo  Brwbbn  OcroBBR  1 

,  1903,  AND  Septbmbbr  30, 

1904. 

Jan. 

Feb.    i     Mar.        ApriL 

r 

May. 

June.        July. 

1 

Auic. 

Sept. 

Total. 

6 

1 

8               8 

5 

1 
23              17 

12 

10 

161 
1 

6 



2               0 

4 

3             i 

1 

2 

8 

41 

1 

1 

■••••••      ■■-•■•-•      .--•---- 

1                4               6 

9 


1 

28,'             18 
1 

7 

12 

* 

107 
*16 

•  •«.•.• 



1 

1 
,.    , .....1........ 

1 

1 

t 

3 

7 

15 

1 

; 

6;             5              5 

1 

2                     1                  ^ 

.... 

6 

2 
1 



9 
1 

1 

11 

1 

3 

4 

34 

22 

12 

87 
7 

' 

1 

8 
17 

5 

1 

11 

5 

4 

i2 

4 
127 

19 

6 

1 

6 

3 

243 
7 

1 
2 

4                3 

1 

4 

4 

3 

6 

37 
3 

1 i 

i5 

15 

1 
; 

0 

1 

10 

i 
1 

9 

••••"'• 

1 

1 

1 

2 



1 

3 

4 
3 



2 

tl6 

2 

2                3;               2 

1                  j 

4 

18 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 
1 



• 

4 

***'*'* 

i 

I 


2 

1 

3 
2 

6 

1 
1 

1 

1 

2 

; ! ;  ! 1 ; . . 

1 

1 

2                3 

2 

2 

4 

16 

2 

3 

8 

13 

4 
2 

1 

13 

1 

2 

2 

7 

2 

7 

7 

1 

3(> 
2 

1 

2 

8 

4 

1 

8 

1 

134 

9 

12 

8 
46 

2 
51 

11 

40 

41 

60 

189 

26 

61 

70Q 
9 

"•••••••i 

1« 

i 

6 

1 

7 

5 

2 

ii           2 

1 

2 

46 

1 

t  Seven  eertifieates  inoluded,  month  of  inae  not  reported: 
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COUNTY  AND  LOCALITY. 


Table  VIIL — ^Board  of  Health  Cotificatet 


CERTiri- 
CATEB        I 

Tbsuko     I 
Prtor  to  I 
Oct.  I 
1903. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Cbbtoti 


Dec. 


EssHx  County. 
Ticonderoga  village 


Fulton  County. 

Gloversville  city 

Johnstown  city 

Mayfleld  viJiaxe 

NorthviUe  village 


36 


Greens  County. 

Athens  viUaffe 

Coxsackie  village 


HBRKIIiER  COUMTTY 

Dolgeville  village 
Herkimer  village 
tittle  Falls  city 

jBrFERfM)N  County. 
Watertown  city 
West  Carthage  village 

KiNOA  County— (See  New  York  City. 
Brooklyn  borough). 

Madibon  County. 
Casenovia  village 
BuUivan    town 


MoNBOB  County. 
Brockport  village 
Rochester  city 

MoNTOOiiBRY  County. 
Amsterdam  city 
Amsterdam  towa 
Minden  town 
St.  Johnsville  village 

Nabbau  County. 
Sea  ClifF  viUage 

New  York  City. 

Bronx  borou^ 

Brooklyn  borouc^ 

Manhattan  borough 

Queens  borough 

Richmond  borou^ 


NxAOABA  County. 

Hartland  town 

Lockport  city 

Niagara  Falls  city 


Onbida  County. 

Kirkland  town 

Oriskany  Falls  village 

New  Hartford  village 

Rome  city 

Utica  city 

Waterville  village. . •. 

Whitestown  town 


46 


Onondaga  County. 

Caraillus  village 

East  Syracuse  village 

FayetteviUe  village 

Skaneateles  town 

Solvay  village 

Syracuse  city 


72; 


4 

41 

2 

9 


1 
1. 
45' 


18 


22 


1 

i 


30 

20 

10 

248 

285 

285 

231 

170 

138 

58' 

48 

39 

20 

8 

16 

4  .  .. 

4 

4 

1 

7 


15 


fSi*  Twelve  certificates  included,  the  month  of  issue  not  reported. 
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lor  Brnploymeot  ol  CUldreii — Continiiad. 

CATX8  TsfiuvD  Bbtwkkn  Octobbr  1,  1903.  AND  Sbptbmbbr  30,  1904. 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April. 

May. 

1 

June. 

July. 

1 
1 

Aug. 

Sept. 

1 

Total. 

1 

3 

106 
2 
2 
1 

1 
9 

10 
6 

24 

3 

2 

4 

6 

7 

3 

12 

34 

17 

15 

1 

1 

4 

1 

2 

1 

4 
1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

4 

3 

1 

3 

1 
3 

3 
2 

3 

1 

7 

25 
1 

1 
9 

■■••••• 

» 

*  * 

6 

15 

1 

t 

2 
121 

80 

1 
131 

45 

10 

3 

25 
11 

26 
23 

36 
9 

36 

11 
5 

52 

21 
k3 

51 
4 

54 

697 

204 
20 

12 

3 

2 

2 

*19 

1 

51 

345 

158 

50 

24 

1 

46 

231 

154 

42 

16 

53 

290 

235 

58 

13 

46 

284 

215 

61 

21 

53 

378 

232 

75 

31 

•  •  « 

65 
545 

222 
54 
24 

50 

510 

214 

75 

35 

27 

193 

85 

43 

6 

108 
86 

392 

58 

■<  I    23 

568 

3,680 

2,446 

661 

287 

4 

3 

4 
1 

2 
26 

8 

1 

1 

1 

2 

10 

1 

22 

15 

7 

4 
2 

t95 

\ 

6 

1 

4 

3 

1 

1 

14 

14 

1 
18 

5 
31 

7 
21 

6 
27 

16 
23 

29 
45 

1 
9 

4 
17 

1 
31 

74 

293 

8 

3 

3 

1 

4 

3 

31 

1 

3 

4 

9 

2 

10 

1 

1 

1 

11 

3 

6 

1 

1 
13 

3 

14 

'*i7 

19 

ii 

40 

26 

ie 

26 

266 

t  Thirt3r-ax  eertifieates  included,  tine  month  of  ifliue  not  reported. 
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Tabl«  Vm.— Board  of  Hatlth  CertLflcat« 


COUNTY  AND  LOCALITY. 


Cbrtifi- 

CATXS 
IB8UED 

Prior  to 

Oct.  1, 

1903. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Cbbxivt 


Dec. 


Ontario  County. 

Clifton  Springs  village 

Seneca  town 


Oranob  County. 

Florida  town 

Middletown  city 

Newburgh  cit^ 

Port  JenrU  village 

Walden  village 


Orlbanb  County 
Medina  village 


Fulton  city. 

Oflwego  city 

Richland  town. . 
Schroeppel  town. 


OawBoo  County. 


Otseoo  County. 

Oneonta  village 

Otaego  town 


QuBSNB  County — (See  New  York  City, 
Queena  borough). 

Renbsblabr  County. 

Castieton  village 

Hooflick  Falls  village 

Sand  Lake  town 

Sohaghtiooke  village 

Troy  city 


Richmond  County — CSeo  New  York  City, 
Richmond  borough). 

Rockland  County. 

Ciarkstown  town 

West  Haveratraw  village 


Saratoga  County. 

BalUton  Spa  village 

Saratoga  Springs  village 

Waterford  village 


Schenectady  CotiNTv. 

Schenectady  city 

Scotia  village 


Seneca  County. 
Waterloo  village 


Steuben  County. 

Addiflon  village 

Corning  city 

Greenwood  town 

Hornellsville  city 


SuproLK  County. 

Deer  Park  town 

Riverhead  town 

Sag  Harbor  village 


Ithaca  city. 


ToMPRDia  County. 


Ul0tbr  County. 

Kingston  city 

Milton  town 

Rosendale  town 

Wawarsing  town 


1 
1 
7 
2 


I' 


6 
2i 


24 


8, 


li 

i 


V 
2 


15: 

2 


3 


3, 
3l 


8 


8 


10 


16 


!' 


16 
1 


2 
1 
2 

1 


6 


19 


21 


3 
2 


*  The  month  of 


Report  of  Bureau  op  Factory  Inspection,  1904.     III.28J^ 


for  Employxneot  of  Children — Contintted. 


CA,TBB  Lmued  Between  October  1,  1903.  akd  September  30,  1904. 


Jan 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

1 

1 

•   ■••l                                                                    ••..-•• 

1 

1 

! 

■ 

9 

1 

2 

4 

ih 

6 

2 
2 

5 
1               5 

2 
10 

1 
9 

4 
6 

5 

1 

4 

1 

2 
6 

i 

1 

2 

4 

1 

3 

4 

I 

! 

4 
I 

1 ,  . 

*        ■   5 
2 

5 

1              40 

8 

1 

1            •    5 
13 

3 

2 
17 

6 

8 

1 3 

1 

34 



, 

' 

1                3 
4 

1 

2 

1               1 

6 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 
1 

1 

2 

7 

1 

1 





1 

2 

I 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

*    ■    •    •        .    -    • 

1 

1 

1 

18 

3 

1 i7 

2 

1 

31 

2 

3 
10 

1 

6 
32 

16 

8 

12 

1 

t 

... 

4 



4 

i 

2 

2 

i 

1               t 

■ 

2 
2 

1 

1 

• 

2 

6 



6 

7 

12 

9 

81 

2 

5 

8 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

i 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 
14 

1 

, 

4 

1 

4, 


1 

3 

3 

1 

1 



'          *  1 

1 

1 

2 
1 

1 

19 

2 

51 
6 

2 

1 

10 

1 

3I 
9; 

1 

7 

3 

1 
1 

3 

1 

1 
2 

li 

1 

1 
1 

1' 

1 

1 

....      1 

1 

2 
1 

7 

1 

2 

2 

3 

I 

i 

I 

. . 

Tbtal. 


1 
1 


28 
63 
18 

41 


13 


16 

150 

1 

3 


)5 

2 


18 

5 

11 

11 

181 


2Q 
10 


4 

26 

*21 


102 
I 


4 
29 

4 
11 


1 

3 

11 


♦23 


88 
5 

16 
5 


iwnie  not  report«fl 
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Table  Vm.— Board  of  Hoalth  Certiflcates 


1 
1 
1    Cbbtifz- 

1        GATES 
I89UBD 
PRIOB  TO 

1     Oct.  1, 
1903. 

CITY  AND  COUNTY. 

Oct. 

Nor. 

Deo. 

War^bn  Couhtt. 
QlenB  Falls  village 

5 

Queonsbury  town 

1 

Washington  Countt. 
Port  Edi*fard  village 

Onmnwifth  villium 

1 

1 

Kinscsbury  town ^ ............. . 

Whitehall  yilla«e 

Watnk  Countt. 
liVoiw  villafiT?  •. 

. 

Alarion  town 

Williamson  town 

WsflTCHKBTBR  OoUNTT. 

Ck>rtlandt  town 

Ha0tinasK>n-Hud8on  villase 

Irvinirton  viUMce , 

2 
3 

1 
6 

Mount  Vernon  city 

3 

Peekakill  village 

Port  Chfwt^»r  yillaef^ , . . 

. 

2 

Wtomino  Countt. 

Slilve*"  Snringii  viDMCtt 

Gbano  Total 

172 

1.070 

822 

602 

*  Twelve  certifioatee  included,  month  of  issue  not  reported.        t  Month  of  issue  not 


1 1 
1.-. 


Beport  op  Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection,  1904.     III.235 

for  Employment  of  Children — Conchided. 


CATss  IflSUBD  Bktwkkn  Octobsb  1,  1908,  AND  Sbptbmbxb  30.  1004. 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Total. 

3 

1 

2 

1 

3 

*27 

t2 



2 



i 

] 

• .  • . . 

7 

2 



2 

6 

17 

t9 

5 

5 

8 

1 
3 

9 

2 
1 

1 

1 

7 

1 

2 

1 

1 

6 

1 

I 

1 

2 

8 

1 

i 

1 
1 
1 

1 
7 
1 

1 

2 
3 

8 

1 

23 

1 
2 

13 

1 

3 

2 

19 
1 

' 

703 

866 

891 

1.177 

952 

1.648 

1.625            692 

1.218 

$12,401 

reported.         t  Includee  136  certificates  for  which  month  of  issue  was  not  reported. 
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New  York  State  Department  of  Labor. 


TABLE  IX.— NUMBER  AND  AGE  OF  PERSONS  REPORTED  IN- 
JURED IN  FACTORIES  AND  QUARRIES. 

(A)  All  Persons  (Mala  and  Female). 


INDUSTRIEA 


Under 

15 

years 

of  a^e. 


15 

16 

years 

and 

under 

16. 

years 

and 

under 

18. 

18 

years 

of  age 

and 

over. 


Age 

not  re- 
ported. 


I.  Ston6  and  Clay  Products. 

1.  Stone: - 

(a)  Crushed  stone 

(b)  Cut  stone 

2.  Talc,  garnet,  rook  salt,  etc.: 

(a)  Talc  mills 

(b)  Emery,   garnet,   graphite,   rock 

salt,  etc 

3    Lime,  cement  and  plaster: 

(a)  Lime 

(b)  Cement  and  asphalt 

(c)  Plaster  and  gypsum 

4.  Brick,  tile  and  pottery: 

[a)  Common  orick 

Terra  ootta  and  fire-clay  prod- 
ucts  

(c)  Pottery  products 

5«  Guira: 

(a)  Building  glass 

(b)  Mirrors 

(c)  Pressed,   blown   and  cut   glass- 

ware  

(d)  Bottles  and  jars 


n 


Total— Group  I. 


II.  Metals,  Machinery  and  Apparatus. 

1.  (a)  Silver  and  silver-plated  ware 

2.  Copper,  lead,  sine,  etc.: 

(a)  Alloys,  smelting  and  refining.. . . 

(b)  Coppersmiths 

(c)  Brass  foundries 

(d)  Valves,  hydrants,  soda  wat^r  ap- 

paratu:).  etc ' 

ie)  Gas  and  electric  fixtures 

(f)   Plumbers'  supplies 


(g)  Other  brass  and  bronze  goods.. ., 

(h)  Lead,  sine  and  aluminum  goods.) 

Iron  and  steel:  i 

(a)  Iron  mining 

(b)  Bia«t  furnaces 

(c)  Architectural  and  structural  iron 

(d)  Car  wheels  and  railway  equip- 

ment  

(e)  Rolling  mills,  steel  and  tinplate 

works 

(f)  Locks,  bolts,  screws,  etc 

(g)  Hardware,  not  specified 


Cutlery . 

Tools 

Pnttems,  dies,  stencils,  etc. 


(i)  Tools 
(j)  Pstte 
Ck)  Firearms 


1)   T>^writin^.  registering  and  sew- 
ing machines, 


(n)  Other  wire  goods. 


Tinware,  sheet-metal  work,  metal; 

stamping,  etc | 

(p)  Toys,  buttons  and  fancy  metal' 

goods 

(q)  Plating,  enameling,  galvanising, 

etc 

(r)  Cooking  and  heating  apparatus., 
(t)  8team  engines,  boilers,  ptunps, 

etc 

<u)  Machinery,  not  otherwise  dassi- 

fierl 

( V)  Foundries 


II 


1 
1 


1 
1 


1 
1 


10 


3 


1 

4 
15' 


2 
5 


7 
1 
7 


3 
4 
2 

3 

1 

41 


1 
1 

23! 

17 
3 


5 
37! 

2, 

I 

2 

1 

109 

22 


3 


195 


15 


4 
7 
2 

14 

2 

2 

40 

27 

20 

114 

64 

156 
10 
48 
6 
37' 
1 
35 

26 

4 

188 

2. 

I 

2| 
22 

T49j 

223| 
136^ 


Total. 


6 
6 


6 


1 
2 


I 

14 

4i 
6 


39 


6 

1 

111 

23 


6 
2 

2 
1 

1 

4 


208 


10 

4 
7 
2 

14 

2 

3 

45 

42 

26 

71 

125 

67 

170 
11 
56 

8 
41 

5 
37 

29 

6 

282 


4 
24 

791 

246 

146 
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Table  DC. — ^Number  and  Age  of  Persons  Reported  Injured — Continued. 


INDUSTRIES. 


15 

years 

and 

oi  age.       jQ 


Under 
15 


16 

years 
and 

under 
18. 


18 

years 

of  age 

and 

I    over. 


Age 

not  re- 
ported. 


Total. 


II. — ^Metals,  Machinery,  Etc. — Con. 

4.  Railway  repair  shops 

5.  Vehicles: 

(a)  Carriages,  wagons  and  sleighs. 


Cycles  and  parta. 

(c)   \  flhicle  whoeLs 

(fi)  Motor  vehicles 

(e)  Cars  (except  railway  car  shops) . 

6.  Shif)  and  boat  building 

7.  Agricultural  implementa 

8.  Musical  instruments: 

(a)  Pianoe  and  parts 

(b)  Organs  and  other  instruments.. . , 

9.  Other  instruments  an(J  appli'inces:       i 

(a)  Scientific  instruments  and  appar-| 

atus 

(b)  Optical    and   photographic   ap- 

paratus  

(c)  Scales 

(d)  Clocks  and   time-reoordipg  ap- 

paratus  I 

(e)  Thermometers,     meters,     steam j 

gauges,  etc 

(f)  Lamps,       lanterns,      reflectors, 

stereopticons,  etc i 

10.  Electrical  apparatus: 

(a)  Telephone,        telegraph,        fire; 

alarm  apparatus ' 

(b>  Electric  lamps 

(c)   Dynamos,    motors   and   electri-| 

cal  supplies 


Total— Group  II. 


m.  Wood  Manufactures. 

1 .  Lumber  and  house  trim 

2.  Boxes  and  barrels: 

(a)  Packing  boxes,  barrels,  shooks. 

etc 

(b)  Cigar  boxes,  fancy  wood  boxes.. 

3.  Baskets  and  otheir  woven  work 

4.  Brooms 

5.  Furniture  and  cabinet  work: 

(a)  Furniture  and  upholstery 

(b)  Caskets 

Jc>  Store  and  office  fixtures 
e)  Other  cabinet  work 
ood.  cork  and  amber  working: 

(a)   Articles  of  cork 

(\})  Pipes  and  smokers'  articles 

(c)  Wooden  tovs  and  novelties 

(d)  Refrigerators  and  domestic  ap- 

pliancea 

(c)   Other  articles  and  appliances  of 

wood 

7.  Picture  frames  and  moldings 


Total— Group  III 


IV.  Leather  and  Rubber  Ooods. 

1.  Manufacture  of  leaiher 

2.  Furs,  brushes,  article**  of  hnlr,  etc.: 

(a)  Furs  and  fur  goods 

rb)  Bnwhes 

(c)  Arlinles  of  hair,  feathers,  etc. . 
8.  I^eather  gpods: 

(a)  Belting,  washers,  etc 

(b)  Saddlery  and  harness 

(o)  Traveling  bags  and  trunks. . . . 

(d)  Boots  and  shoes 

(e)  Oloves  nnd  mitt4)ns 


1 
1) 


1' 


2 

l' 


12' 


6 


1 
5 

8 


2 
1 

1 

1 

6 


20 


11 


13 
6 


2 
3 


8 


59 


3; 


8 


383 

231 
20 
1 
14 
37, 
841 
]31| 

30 
1 


43 

4 

13 
.38 


79 
2. 

403! 


19i    206   3.3.39 


148 


161 

ll 


6 


8 


391 

23 

22 

1 

15 

39 

105 

140 

31 
1 


47 
6 

7 

14 

47 


84 
2 

432 


81 1  3.649 


172 


62 
6  ... 
1      2  ... 

1  ... 

1 

3 

83 

11 

2 

1 

99 
3  ... 
.39  . . . 

2i;. . . 

4 

109 

4 

48 

21 

4,... 
1  .  .  . 

•  •  ■  • 

6 
1 

12  ... 

17 

17' 

1 

21 

'I... 

2 

67 
3 

474. 

18 

566 

54| 

1 

59 

2  .... 

2  . .. 

3  .... 

•   a   ■   ■ 
■   •  •   a 

2 

2 
3 

13  • 

^j .  • . . 
l'.... 
36' 
.*>  ... 

1 

•  •   •   • 

•  1   •   • 

1. 

•  •   •   i 

14 
2 
1 

53 
5 
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Nbw  Yoek  Statb  Department  of  Labor. 


Table  IX.— Number  and  Age  of  Penona  Reported  Injured— Contintted. 


INDUSTRIES 


IV. — ^Leather  and  Rubber  Goods — Con. 
4.  Rubber  and  gutta  percha  goods 


5.  Articles  of  pearl,  horn,  bone,  etc.: 

(a)  Pearl  buttons,  handles,  etc. . 

(b)  Articles  of  horn,  bone,  tortoise 


[a)  Pearl  buttons,  handles,  etc 
*  rtioles  of 
shell,  etc 

Total— Group  IV 


V.  Chemicals,  Oils,  ExplosiTes. 

1.  Chemicals  and  drugs: 

(n)  Proprietary  medicines 

(b)  Alkalies     (sodas,    potash,    am- 
monia)   

(d)  Other  chemicals  and  drugs 

2.  Paints  and  colors: 
Paints,  varnishes,  putty,  etc 

Dyes  and  colors 

Inks  and  adhesivee 


(d)  Blacking,  stove  polish,  etc 
))   Lead  pencils,  crayons,  etc 


3.  Vegetable  oils,  perfumery,  etc.: 

(b)  Linseed  ou 

4.  Soap,  candles,  etc.: 

J  a)  Fk)ap 
b)  Candles,  stearin,  tallow,  etc 
inerol  oils  and  by-products. . . . 
7.  Matches  and  explosives: 

(a)  Matches 

(b)  Fireworks,  gunpowder,  etc 

9.  Building  paper  (chemically  treated) 

Total— Group  V 


VI.  Paper  and  Pulp. 

1.  Rags  and  paper  stock 

2.  Pulp  and  paper: 


(a)  Pulp 

(b)  P  • 
P 

etc 


(b)  Pulp  and  paper. 

(c)  Paper,   cardboard,   strawboard, 


Total— Group  VI 

Vn.  Printing  and  Paper  Goods. 

2.  Paper  goods: 

(a)  Pasteboard  and  velvet  boxes 

(b)  Paper  bags  and  sacks 

(e)   Envelopes,     cards,      perforated 

^     ^    paper,  etc 

3.  Printing;  and  stationery: 

(a)  Printing  and  publishing 

(b)  Blank  books  and  stationery 

-    JL**)  Playing  cards,  gamee,  novelties 
6.  Photography 


ToUl— Group  VII 
Vm.  Textiles. 


1.  Of  silk. . 

2.  Of  wool: 

(a)  Carpets  and  rugs 

(b)  Felt  goods 

(c)  Woolens  and  worsteds 

3.  Of  cotton 

4.  Hosiery  and  knit  VDods   (cotton  or 

wool) 

5.  Other  textiles  of  ailk,  wool,  cotton: 


(a)  Dyeing,  finishing,  etc 

(b)  Upholstery  goods 
).  Of  t 


2*  S.'^V^'J**"*?*  J"^  ">d  other  fibers. 
7.  Oil  cloth,  ciuoline,  window  shades, 
etc 


Total— Group  VIII 
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Table  IX. — ^Number  and  Age  of  Peraons  Reported  Injured — Continued. 


INDUSTRIES. 


16      !      16 


18 


Under  years  years  years  Age 

15  and  and  of  age  not  re-     Total, 

years  under  ,  under  and  ported, 

of  age.  16.  18.  over. 


IX.  Clothing.  Millinery,  Laundry,  etc.  , 

1.  Tailoring  and  dressmaking: 

^a)  Men's  and  boys'  clothing 

(b)  Ladies'    cloaks,    waists,    wrap- 
.  pers,  etc 

2.  White  goods,  shirts,  etc: 

(a)  Shirts,  collars  and  cuffs 

(b)  Women's  and  children's  white 

goods 

3.  Men's  hate  and  caps 

4.  (b)  Hand    embroideries    and    lace, 

goods. ' 

5.  Miscellaneous: 


(b)  Corsets,  fans,  leggings,  etc. 

I  n< 


(e)   Suspenders  and  nose  supporters. | 

(e)   Quilts,  comfortables,  etc 

(g)  Sails,  flags,  tents  and  sporting, 

goods 

6.  Laundry,  cleaning  and  dyeing: 

(a)  Laundries 

(b^  Cleaning  and  dyeing 


Total— Group  IX. 


X.  Food,  Tobacco  and  Liquors. 
1.  Cereals,  fruits,  v^etables,  etc. : 

(a)  Grain  handling  and  milling 

Preserved  fruits  and  vegetables. 


(b) 
(c) 
(d) 


Sugar,  starch,  yeant 

Coffee    roasting    and    grinding, 

spices,  etc 

Salt. 


(e) 
2.  Meats  and  dair^  products: 


3. 


(a)  Slaughtering  and  packing. 

(b)  Butter 

(d)  Milk. 


Bakers  and  confectioners'  goods: 

(a)  Macaroni  and  other  food  pastes. 

(b)  Crackers  and  biscuits 

(c)  Other  bakery  products , . . 

{d)  Confectionery 

4.  Cigars,  cigarettes  and  tobaooo 

Liquors: 

(a)  Artificial  ice 

Cider,  etc 

Carbonated  beverages 

MaltiuK 

Malt  liquors 

Wine  and  distilled  liquors 


5. 


Total— Group  X. 


XI.  Distributioo  of  Water,  Oas  and 
Electricity. 

1.  Water 

2.  Gas. 


3.  Gas  and  electricity 

4.  Electric  light  and  power. 
.5.  Heat  and  power 


Total— Group  XI. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 


XII.  Building  Induitry. 

General  contracting  and  building. 

MaM>nry,  bricklaying,  etc 

Carpentry 

Painting  and  decorating 

Roofing  and  sheet-iron  working. . 
Plumbing,  gas  and  steam  fitting. 
Paving  and  sidewalks 


Total— Groun  XII 

Xm.  Warehousing  and  Cold  Storage. 
Grand  Total 


21 


107 


6 

1 
1 


7 

2 


2li 


1 
2 


2 

2i 
1. 
1> 


11 


3 


18 

3 

23 

3 

41 


1 
1 
1 


16 

7 


80 


14 
22 
10 


22 

16 
2 
6 

1 

8 

11 

10 

1 

11 
2 
4 
1 
2 

_  1 


144 


2 
52 

1 
83 

2 


140 


2 

1 

10 


2 
3 

11 


490 


2! 

3; 


4 
1 


1 
3 


191 


291 

1 

2 

6,090 

166 

22 

3 

36 

4 
8 


1 

1 
1 


23 
9 


111 


17 
30 
10 

4 
23 

20 
2 
6 

1 
12 
14 
15 

t 

11 
3 
4 
1 
6 
1 


181 


2 
53 

1 
89 

2 


147 


2 
1 

10 
1 
2 
3 

11 


30 


6.874 
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TABLE  IX.— NUMBER  AND  AGE  OF  PERSONS  REPORTED  INJURBD— Continiied. 

(B)  Women  and  Girls. 


INDUSTRIES. 


Total. 


I.  Stone  and  Clay  Products. 
2.  (b)  Emerv,    garnet,    graphite,    rockj 
salt,  etc 


II.  Metals,  Machinery  and  Apparatus. 

1.  (a)  fc^ilvor  and  silver-plated  ware. . . 

2.  Copijer,  lead,  sine,  etc: 

(g)  Other  brass  and  bronse  goodB 
(h)  I^ad,  yino  and  aluminum  goods 

3.  Iron  and  steel: 

(e)  Rolling  miUs,  steel    and  tinplate 

works 

(f)  Locks,  bolts,  screws,  etc 

(g)  Hardware,  not  ppecmed 

(n}  Other  wire  goodn 

(oj  Tinware,      sheet-metal       work,. 

metal  stamping,  etc 

(p)  Toys,  buttons  and  fancy  metal 
grjods 

(u)  Machinery,  not  otherwise  speci- 
fied  

9.  (b)  Optical  and  photographic  appa- 
ratus  

30.  EHectrical  apparatus: 

(a)  Telephone,  telegraph,  fire 
alarm  apparatus 

(o)  Dynamos,  motors  and  electri- 
cal supplies 


Total — Group  II 


III.  Wood  Manufactures. 
2.  (a)  Packing    boxes,   barrels,  shooks, 

etc ; 

5.  Furniture  and  cabinet  work: 
(a)   Furniture  and  upholstery 
•  ^c)   Store  and  oflSce  fixtures. . 

(.  Wood,  cork  and  amber  working: 

(a)  Arlicles  of  cork 

,(d}  Refrigerators  and  domestic  ap-l 

Sliances I 
er  articles  and  appliances  of 
wood 


6. 


Total — Group  III 


IV.  Leather  and  Rubber  Goods. 

I    Manufacture  of#Ather 

3.  Leather  goods: 


(d)  Boots  and  shoes. . . 
(e)_  Gloves  an«l  mittens 
b.  Articles  of  pearl,  horn,  bone,  etc.: 
Pearl  buttons,  handles,  etc 
Articles  of  horn,  bone,  tortoise 
shell,  etc 


Total— Group  IV 

V.  Chemicals,  Oils,  EzplosiTes. 
1.  Chemicals  and  drugs: 

(a)  Proprietary  medicines 

Alkalies,    (sodas,    potash,    am- 
monia)  

6.  Mineral  oils  and  by-products 

7.  (a)  Matches 


^\ 


Total— Group  V 

VI.  P«per  and  Pulp. 

2.  (c)  Paper,  cardboard,  etc 
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Talde  IX.(b) — ^Number  and  Age  of  Women  and  Girb  Reported  Injured — Concluded. 


• 

industries. 

Under 

15 

years 

of  age. 

"  1 

15 

years 

and 
under 

16.     ' 

16 
years  , 
and 
under 

18. 

18 

years 

of  age 

and 

over. 

Age 
not  re- 
portedv 

Total. 

Vn.  Printing  and  Paper  Goods. 
3.  Paper  Kooda: 

(a)  Paat'eboard  and  veiTOt  boxea. , . . 

7 

2 

11 

12 

5 

8 
1 
1 

1 

20 

(e)  Envelfipee,     carda,     perforated 
Daoer.  etc. .  .■ 

7 

8.  Printing  and  stationrry: 

(a)  Pnnting  and  Dubliahing 

1 

20 

(b)  Blank  hooka  and  stationery. . . . 

1 

5>  PnotOEraohy 

1 

Total — Group  VII 

1 

20 

27 

1 

49 



vm.  TeztUes. 
1.  Of  silk 

5 

45 

1 
18 
20 
30 

2 
21 

i 

i 

3 

5 

2.  Of  wool: 

(a)  CanM^ts  and  rugs 

5 

12 

1 
3 
3 
4 

62 

(b)  Felt  goods 

2 

(c)  Woolens  and  worsteds 

2 

1 

25 

3.  Of  cotton 

23 

4.  Hofdery  and  knit  soods 

1 

36 

5.  (a)  Dyeing,  finishing,  etc 

2 

6.  Of  flax,  iiemo.  jute  and  other  fibers.. . . 

2 

12 

38 

Total— Group  VIII 

2 

9 

35 
2 

142 

5 

193 

IX.  Clothing,  MiUinery,  Laundry,  etc. 
1.  Tailoring  and  dresMnaking: 

(a)  Men'f*  and  bovs*  elofbing 

2 
2 
9 
3 

2 

4 

(b)  Ladies'  cloaks,  waists,  wrappers, 

etc i 

2 

2.  White  goods,  shirts,  etc.: 

(a)  Shirts,  collars  and  cuffs 

2 

1 

m 

(b)  Women's  and   children's  white'               ' 

goods 1 '      

4 

3    Men's  hats  and  caps 

1 

1 

5.  (e)  Quilts,  comfortables,  etc 

1 

10 
2 

1 

6.  Laundiy,  cleaning  and  dyeing: 

(a)  I>aun<lries 

••*■■•• 

5 
2 

16 

(b)  Cleaning  and  dyeing 

4 

Total — Group  IX 

1 

1 

12 

29 

2 

44 

X.  Food  Tobacco  and  Liquors. 
1.  Cereals*,  fruits,  ve^tables,  etc.: 

(a)  Grain  haiidling  and  milling 

i^^^mmm 

1 

1 

I 

(b)  Preserved  fruits  and  vegetables. 

1 
1 

1 

3 

2.  Meats  and  dairy  products: 

(b)  Butter 

1 

(c)  Cheese 



1 

1 

3.  Bakers'  and  confectioners'  goods: 

(a)  Macaroni  and  other  food  pastes .              1 
Cm  Crackers  and  biscuits 

) 

• 

1 

1 

1 

(d)  Confectionery 

1 



1 

2 

' ' '    ' '  *  1 

Total — Group  X 

1 

3 

4 

■■ 

1 

.    . .  .. 

1 

10 

XI.  Diatribution  of  Water  Gas  and 
Electricity. 
4.  Electric  light  and  power 

1 

3 
276 

3 

Grand  Total 

3 

16 

1 

89 

12 

395 

16 
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TABLE  X.— NATURE  AM)  EXTEHT 


TbMPORABT   DlBABLBimiT. 


INDUSTRIES. 


Sprains 

tiOQS. 


e) 


) 


4. 
6. 


(n) 
(o) 


I 


I.  Stone  and  Clay  Products. 

1.  Stone: 

(a)  Crushed  stone 

(b)  Cut  stone 

2.  Talc,  garnet,  rock  salt,  etc.: 

U)  Talc  mills 

(b)  Emmery,  garnet,  graphite,  rock  salt,  etc... 

3.  Lime,  cement  and  plaster: 

a)  lime 

p)  Cement  and  asphalt 
^c)  Plaster  and  gypsum 

4.  Bnck,  tile  and  pottery: 

(b,)  Common  brick 

lb)  Terra  ootta  and  fire-clay  products 

(c)  Pottery  products 

5.  Glass: 
a)  Building  glass 

^  )  Mirrors 

c)  Pressed,  blown  and  cut  glassware 

Bottles  and  jars 

Total— Group  I 

n.  Metals,  Machinery  and  Apparatus. 

1.  Gold,  diver  and  precious  stones: 

(a)  Silver  and  silver-plated  ware 

2.  Copper,  lead,  nino,  etc.: 

|(a)  Alloys,  smelting  and  refining 

lb)  Coppersmiths 

|(c)  Brass  foundries 

(d)  Valves,  hydrants,  soda  water  apparatus.etc. 

(e)  Gas  and  electrio  fixtures 
if)  Plumbers'  supplies 
(g)  Other  brass  and  bronse  goods 
(n)  Lead,  sine  and  aluminum  goods 

3   Iron  and  steel: 

Iron  mining 

Blast  furnaces 

Architectural  and  structural  iron 

Car  wheels  and  railway  equipment 

Rolling  mills,  steel  and  tinplate  works. . . 

Locks,  bolts,  screws,  etc 

Hardware,  not  spjBcified 

Cutlery 

(i)    Tools ' 

j)    Patterns,  dies,  stencils,  etc 
Firearms. 


Typewriting,  registering 
cninea 

Other  wire  goods 

Tinware,  sheet-metal  work,  metal 
ing,  etc 

Toys,  buttons  and  fancy  metal  goods 

Plating,  enamelin|(,  galvanizing,  etc 

Cooking  and  heating  apparatus. . . 

Steam  engines,  boilers,  pumps,  etc 

Machinery,  not  otherwise  classified 

Foundries 

Railway  repair  shops 

Vehicles: 

(a)  Carriages,  wagons  and  sleighs 

Cycles  and  parts 

Vehicle  wheels 

Motor  vehicles 

Cars  (except  railway  car  shops) 
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OF  INJURIES  SUSTAINED. 


• 

PSBMANBMT  DiBABLKMBllT. 

Death. 

Not  re- 
ported. 

Total. 

JjOBB   of   ONI   OB   BOTH — 

1 

1 
Total. 

Qrand 

OtiMr. 

Eyes. 

limbs. 

Hands  or 
feet. 

Other. 

Internal 
injury. 

totaL 

i 

3 

8 

5 
25 

1 
4 

1 
4 

1 
1 

1 
3 

1 

2 

3 

i 

0 

3 

2 

2 

j 

8P 

2 
6 

1 

1 

• 

1 



.  *     97 
18 

2 
6 
1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

6 
3 

i 

1 

io 

4 

28 

4 

' 



A 

i 

i 

1 

> 

2 

i 

2 

i 

........ 



1 

•  ••••«•• 

1 
3 

1 

1 

4 

* 

7 

1 

2 

I 

8 
6 
6 

1 
10 

ih 

165 

5 

1 

1 

1 

12 

4 

23 

16 

4 

208 

11 

3 
4 
1 
8 
1 
2 
33 
33 

17 
64 
92 
59 
135 

9 
48 

6 
80 

4 
30 

20 
3 

154 

} 

19 
685 
199 
120 
343 

14 
21 

7 

8 

19 

4 

« 

1 

1 





3; 

1! 

? 

4 

•      1 

7 
2 

1 



2 



1!:::::::: 

14 

2 

i 

8 
45 

1 

IIL 

I 

30 
8 

23 
2 
6 
2 
9 

? 

3 
5 
97 
43 
23 
40 

8 
1 

1 
1 
3 

9 



42 

1 

2 

26i              8 

6' 

20 

1 

6 

1 

9        

1 

1 

26 
71 

. 

1 
1 
1 

125 

1 
1 

67 

1 

1 

ii 

i 

170 
11 

2 

6t 

fi 

1 

3 

•  •  ■ 1 

1 

2 

41 

1 

1 

7 

7 

1 

76 

_  . 

5 
87 

5 

2 

1 

1 

20 

1 

I' 

1 

6 
232 

13 

1 

3:::::::: 
3 

83' 6 

38                1 
16|               3 
28,               4 

7 

1 

4 

........  1 

9 

4 

? 

1 



1 

4 

i 

I 

1 
1 

24 

71 

15 

5 
2 

2 

791 
246 
146 

3 

1 

44 
1 

6 

1 
1 

891 
28 

5 

22 

3! 

1 

14 
36 



15 

1 



89 
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Table  X. — ^nattm  and  "Batmd  of 


TeMPOBABT   DUABUEKBirr. 


INDUSTRIES. 


i   Laoer- 
<  ations. 


Bums. 


Cuts.      Bruises. 


II.  Metak,  Machiaery   and  Apparatus — Continued. 

6.  Ship  and  boat  buUclme 

7.  Agricultural  implements 

8.,  Musical  instruments: 

(a)  Pianos  and  parts 

(b)  Organs  and  other  instruments 

9.  Other  instruments  and  appliances: 

ra)  Scientific  instrument!*  and  apparatus 

(b)  Optiftai  and  photographic  apparatus 

(c)  Scales 

(d)  Clocks  and  time-recx)rding  apparatus 

(e)  Thermometers,  meters,  steam  gauge^i  etc... 
(0   Lamps,  lanterns,  reflectors,  stereoptioons,' 

etc 

10.  Electrical  apparatus: 


23! 
83; 

6 

11 


5 
14 


Sprains 

and 

dialocfti-  i  Fractuns. 
tions.    I 


23' 
9 


10 
17* 


(a)  Telephone,  telegraph,  fire  alarm  apparatus. 

{b)  Electric  lamps ^. . . 

(c)  Dynamos,  motors  and  electrical  supplm.. . 


Total— Group  II. 


1. 
2. 


^\ 


in.  Wood  Manufactures. 

Lumber  and  house  trim 

Boxes  and  barr«*ls: 

Packing  boxes,  barrels,  shooks,  etc . . . , 
Cigar  boxes,  fancy  wood  boxes , 

3.  Baskets  and  other  woven  work 

4.  Brooms 

5.  Furniture  and  cabinet  work: 

Furniture  and  upholstery 

Caskets 

[c)  Store  and  office  fixtures .^ , 

Ce)   Other  cabinet  work 

6.  Wood,  cork  and  amber  working: 
{a)  Articles  of  cork 

Pipes  and  smokers'  articles 

Wooden  tov9  and  novelties 

Refrigerators  and  domestic  appliances. 
Other  artiolea  and  appliances  of  wood. 


16 
1 
1 
4 

11 

19 

92 


698 


22 

22 

4 


14 
1 
9 
4 

3 


7 

1 

61 


238 


1 
9 
1 
2 


8 
23 


72 


766 


1 
8 
7 


88 


598 


32 

27 
3 
1 


21 

4 


7.  Picture  frames  and  moldings. 


6 

16 

1 


Total— Group  III. 


102 


27 
1 

16 
2 

2 


6 


1. 
2. 


3. 


4. 
6. 


IV.  Leather  and  Rubber  Ooodi. 

Manufacture  of  leather 

Fwrs,  brushes,  articles  of  hair,  etc.: 

Sa)  Furs  and  fur  goods 
b)  Brushes 
c)  Artifles  of  hair,  feathers,  etc 

Leather  goodt: 

(a)  Belting,  washers,  etc 

(b)  Saddlery  and  harness 

ic)   Traveling  bags  and  trunks 

(d)  Boots  and  shiies 

(e)  Oloveji  and  mittens 

RuDoer  and  gutta  percha  goods 

Articles  of  pearl,  horn,  hone,  etc.: 

(a)  Pearl  buttons,  handles,  etc 

(b)  Articles  of  horn,  bone,  tortoise  shell,  efe.. . . 

Total— Group  IV 


9 

6 

16 

1 


143 


14 


_46 
9 


13 
8 


32 


14 
2 
2 


10 


34 


26 


6 
4 


1 
S 

3 


12 


140 

2 

1 


3 


16 
9 


S 

25 


251 

18 
8 


1 
3 


1 
7 


84 
8 


1 


3 
4 


10 
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InjuriM  Sastained — Continued. 


• 

Permanent  Dibablembnt. 

Death. 

Not  re- 
ported. 

Total. 

86 
111 

29 
1 

4 

84 

3 

4 

13 

33 

60 

8t! 

LOftfl   OF   ONE   OR  BOTH 

Other. 

Internal 
injury. 

Total. 

Grand 
total. 

other. 

Eyes. 

Limbs. 

Hands  or 
feet. 

• 

16 

4 

1 
«          < 

1 

6i               8 
26' 

13 
27 

8 

6 
2 

105 

11 

1 

140 

2 

8 

-   . 

31 

«■*         .. 

1 

1 

1 

.....i.... ......  --.-..-. 

1 

13 
3 
3 

13 

15 

1 

50 

5 

1 

13 
3 
3 
1 

1 

i 

*  '      I 

47 

1 

1 

6 

i-          . 

i 

7 

3 



14 

1 

13 

1 

47 

8 

1 

14 

84 

1 
53 

- 

2 

31 

2 

2               i 

1 

2 

«•■*>•■• 

432 

202 

2.073 

28 

12 

11 

520 

61 

21 
8 

22 
1 

602 

70 

4 

3.640 

4 

05 

60 
8 
2 

8 

1 

5 

70 

23 

3 

7 

172 

3 

1 

83 

1 

'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

11 



1 

2 

•  ••••••••• 

1 
8 

1 

2 

58 

2 

81 

18 

6 

1 

1 

41 

43 
2 

17 
6 

100 

2     

••••*••• 

48 

3 

17 
5 

2 

2 

1 

21 

1 

6 

1 
3 
7 

"i 

i 

8 

7 
14 

1 

1 

1 

14 

14 

52 

2 

17 

21 

2 

i 



1 

11 
1 

1 

67 

3 

I 

10 

367 

4 

5 

« 

173 

2 

100 

15 

1 
1 
1 

? 

10 

566 

30 

1 
31                    2 

10 

5 

1 

50 

' 

1 

2 

1 
2 

11 
1 
1 

87 
5 

22 

1 

1 

1 

3 

i 



3 

1 

1 

3 

14 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

14 



'    *    '   2 

........ 

53 

.1  .::.:.: 

5 

2 

li              6 

1 
1 

6 

28 

1 



1 

1 

1 

2 

5 

121 

5 

3 

35 

43 

8 

4=saa^^ 

172 

1 

1 11.246 
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Table  Z.— Nature  and  Bxtent  of 


Tkiiporart  Dibablbm^mt. 


INDUSTRIES. 


Laoer- 
ations. 


V.  Chemicals,  Oils  and  Szploilves. 
1.  Chemicals  and  drugs: 

Proprietazy  medicines 

Alkalies  (sodas,  potash,  ammonia). 

Other  chemicals  and  drugs 

and  colors: 


2.  Pi 


a)  Paints,  varnishes,  putty,  etc. 


Dyes  and  colors. 


Lc)   Inks  and  adhesives 
i)  ~ 


rd)  Blacking,  stove  polish,  etc. 

(e)  Lead  pencils,  crayons,  etc., 
8.  Yeketable  oils,  perfumery,  etc.: 

(b)  Linseed  oil 

4.  8o^,  candles,  etc: 


^]  ^' 


,  .  Candies,  stearin,  tallow,  etc. . 

5.  Ifineral  oils  and  by-products 

7.  Hatches  and  explosives: 

(a)  Matches 

(p)  Fireworks,  gunpowder,  etc. . . 
9.  Building  paper  (chemically  treated) . 


Total— Group  V. 


VI.  Paper  and  Pulp. 

1.  Rags  and  paper  stock 

2.  Pujp  and  paper: 

(a)  Pulp 

cb)  Pulp  and  paper 

(c)  Paper,  cardboard,  strawboard,  etc. 

Total— Group  VI 

Vn.  Printing  and  Paper  Goods. 


2.  Pi 


per  aoods: 

a)  Pasteboard  and  velvet  boxes  ., 

b)  Paper  bags  and  sacks 

p)  Envelopes,  cards,  perforated  paper,  etc. . . 


8.  Pnntiag  and  stationary: 

(a)  Printing  and  publishing 

(b)  Blank  books  and  stationery. . . . 
(d)  Playing  cards,  games,  novelties. 

6.  Photography 


Total— Group  VII. . . 
Vm.  Textiles. 


1.  Of  aUk 

2.  Of  wool: 

(a)  Carpets  and  rugs 

rt>)  Felt  goods 

(c)  Woolens  and  worsteds 

3.  Of  cotton 

4.  Hosiery  and  knit  ^pods  (cotton  or  wool) . 
5   Other  textiles  of  silk^  wool,  cotton: 


3 

13 

7 

1 

2 


Bums. 


88 
26 


Cuts. 


1 

26 

8 


Bruises. 


84 


91 
1 


70 


60; 


7 
10 
76 


92 


18 

7 

30 


27i 


2! 
3 
81 


27| 


57 


86 


181 

1! 
7. 

18 
1 


Ca)  Dyeing,  finishmg,  etc 

(b)  Upholstery  goods 

6.  Of  flax,  hemp,  ^ute  and  othm*  fibres 
7    OUoloth,  crinohne,  window-shadai,  ( 


ppholstery  go 
n« 
.« 

Total— Qioup  Vin. 


17 
7 
30 
37 
60 


6 
i6 


47 


1 
17 


1791 


44 


2 
71 


23, 
30; 

12, 

.   .    .  t 


47 
13 


Sprains 

and 
disloca- 
tions. 


66 


4 

4 

80 


88 


6 


16 


36 

3 

19 

22 

8 


3 

io 


1841 


103 


Fractures. 


1 
1 

11 


13 


4 
26 


30 


3 


12 


81 


17 

4 


1 

I 


2 

i 


27 


1 

1 

6 

36 


42 


9 


2 

10 
1 

4 
11 
14 

2 

1 

11 


66 
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InjiiiiM  Stntidned — Contlnoed. 


Pbbmanxnt  Dibablemknt. 

Death. 

Not  re- 
ported. 

Total. 

t 

1 

LOSS  OF   ONE   OR  BOTH — 

Other. 

Internal 
injury. 

1 

Total. 

Grand 
total. 

Other. 

t                                             1 

1 

Eyes. 

1 

1 

Tjimbs. 

Hands  or 
feet. 

1 

2 

6 

164 

61 

3 

.  1 
1 1 

1 

6 

15 

1 
1 

1 

6               1 

7 

4 

4 

1 
1 
3 

2 
3 

1 

•     ■•B*aaa 

173 

2 

3 

4 
1 
1 
3 

68 

1 

1 

8 

1 

7 
1 

8 

4 

1 

■   •  *  •   • 

1 

1 

1 

8 

1 
4 

23 
2 
3 

1 

1 

•  ••••••< 

1 

6 

15 

1 

2 

1 

4 

5 

6 

6 

. 

9 

2 

28 

' 

4 

6 

3 



24 

284 

2 

1 

27 

1 

31 

17 

332 

1 

17 

28 

350 

1 

1 

3 

6 
6 

6 
6 

78 

1 
3 
8 

24 

2 

37 

26 

2 

2 

3 

63,              8 

436 

81 

396 

2 

2 

3 

75 

8 

90 

12 

498 

1 

47 

1 
17 

69 
2 

1 
i          3 

1 
9 

9 

66 

1 

s:::.:.:.: 

1 

22i 

8 

27 
2 

25 

7 

3                    2 

1 

97 

1 

2 

4 

1 

3 

0 

140 

8 

2 

41 

46 

1 

187 

1 

16 

171 

13 

93 

128 

148 

15 

3 

65 

1 

■ 

2 

2 

18 
6 
14 
28 
39 

18 

9 
2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

12 
5 
14 
20 
37 

1 
2 

3 

2 
3 

1 
2 

■     •    •     ■    ■ 

192 
21 

110 

13 
13 

1 

1 
1 

4 

1 

157 
189 

15 

1 

1 

3 

11 

2                    1 

17.   

20 

85 

1 

1 

66 

653 

2 

6!                   9 

107 

3 

127 

11 

•  •  •  j  •  •  •  * 

791 
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Table  X.— nature  aod  Extent  of 


f 

rSMPORABT   DUABXJEMEMT. 

INDUSTRIES. 

1 

1 

i 

Laoer-   ' 
ations.   ' 

1 

( 

3 

Burns. 

1 

1 
1 

Cut».   ; 

Bruiaee. 

Sprains 

and 
dislocar 

tione. 

• 

FVaotures. 

IX.  Clothing,  ]iiUinery»  Laundry,  Etc. 
1 .  TailorinK  and  dressmaking: 

(a)  Men's  and  boys'  clothing 

3 

1 
1 

8 

(b)  Ladies'  cloaks,  waists.  wrapDors.  etc 

4 

i 

2.  White  goods,  shirtji,  etc.: 

(s)  Shirts,  collars  and  cufFs. 

7 

1 
1 

6 

1 

(b;  Women's  and  children's  ^hice  goods 

1 

8.  Men  s  hata  and  caps 

3 

2 

2 

4.  Blillinerv,  art  embroideries,  lace  goods,  etc.: 

(b)  Hand  embroideries  and  lace  goods 

1 

6.  Miscellaneous:                                                            ' 

(b)  Corsets,  fans,  leiadns.  etc 1 



1 

ic)  Suspenders  and  hoi>e  supporters 

1 

• 

IpS  Quilts,  comfortables,  etc 

I 

(g)  RaiIs,  fla^,  tents  and  sporting  goods 

6.  Laundry,  cleanmg  and  dyeing: 

(a)  Launfiries. 

1 
8 

I 

1 
2 



2 

1 

1 
2 

2 

(b)  Cleanins  and  dyeing 

I 

Total — Group  IX . 

23 

6 

12 

15 

3 

1 
1 

7 

1 

1 

K 

X.  Food,  Tobacco  and  Liquors. 

1.  Cereals,  fruits,  veKetables,  etc.: 

(a)  urain  handling  and  milling 

8 
* 

• 2 

2 

.    , , 

h 

4 

tb)  Preserved  fruits  and  vegetaliles 

5 

i  c)  Suaar.  starch,  yeast 

In)  Coffee  roasting  and  grinding,  spices,  etc.. . . 

1 

2 
2 

(e)  Salt 

2.  Meats  and  dairy  products: 

(a)  Slaughtering  an%l  packing 

4 


1 

4 


5 
2 

3 
2 

3 

(h)  Butter 

(d)  Milk 

4 

1 

1 

8.  BaJcers  and  confectioners'  aoods: 

(a)  Macaroni  and  other  food  pastes 

1 

(h)  Crackers  and  biitcuits 

3 
4 

4 
1 

4 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

(c)  Other  bakery  products 

(d)  Confectionery 

1 

4.  Ctsrars   ciitArettea  and  tobacco 

5.  Liquors: 

(a)  Artificial  ice 



2 



lb)  Cider,  etc 

1 



ic)  Carbonated  beverages 

2 

1 

1 

(d)  Malting 

le)  Malt  iiauors 

1 

I 

i 

(fS   Wine  and  distillerl  Iiauors 

Total— Orotip  X 

30 

16 

18 

13 

8 

18 

XI.  Distribution  of  Water,  Gat  and  Electricity. 
1.  Water       

1 
4 

2.  Gas 

3 

6 

11 

6 

.1 

2.  Gatf  and  electricitv. 

4.  Elleetric  liiiht  and  power 

17 

8 

11 

9 

•» 

ft.  Heat  and  power 

Total — Group  XI 

18 

22 

14 

22 

15 

t 

XII.  Building  Industry. 

- 

1 

1 
1 

2    Mnaonrv.  hricklavinff.  etc 

1 

■    •     ■     •            •     •     a 

3    Carpentry 

2 

1 

■■» 

6.  Painting  and  decorating: 

(a)   Painting,  pappr  hanging,  ntc 

1 

1 

I 

7.  Roonnir  and  nheAl-iron  working 

1                1 

1 

1 

S    Plumbinff.  aas  and  steam  fittina 

t               1 

1 

9.  Pavina  and  sidewalks < 

2 
2 

3 

1 

t 

Total — Group  XII 

1 

4 

1               1 

4 

1 

5 

Xlll.  Warebouilnff  and  Cold  Storage. ........ 

1 

. 

^ 

Oravd  Tcwal 

1,308 

464 

1 1367 

1,033 

268 

49T 
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Injuries  Sisstaiaed — Concluded. 


PSRMAKKXCT   DISABLEMENT. 

■    1 

1 

Total. 

XX)B8   OF  ONE   OR   BOTH — 

1 

1 

1 
Total. 

Death. 

Not  re- 
ported. 

Grand 
totaL 

Other. 

t 
1 

Eyes.      1 

Limbe. 

Hands  or 
feet. 

Other. 

Internal 
injury. 

4 

11 
2 

30 
3 
7 

1 

1 
1 
1 
2 

14 

7 

5               2 

f 

1 

4 

1 

22 

' 

1 

t 

3 

36 

4 
8 

1 

1 

3 

1 

i 

1 

6- 

1 

1 



1 

*    •    '     1 

1 



1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

::::: ::::::::::::::::::: 

2 

• 1 

12                        f\ 

0 

1 

• 

23 

1 



] 

1 

9 

9 

80 

2;                   2              19 

3 

26 

5 

111 

2 

13 

18 
4 
2 

17 

14 

1 
1 

2 

2 
9 
2 
2 
6 

6 

1 

2 
3 

4 

17 

i:::::::::: 

8 
2 
1 

30 

10 

i 

1 

4 

5!               1 

23 

1 

1 

1 

4 

20 

1 

1 

2 

6 

'i 

6 

1 

1 
5 
3 
6 

1 
7 
3 
6 

1 

1 

6 

11 
9 

1 

6 

1 
3 

1 
4 

1    •  1 

12 

i 

••'•'••■ 

14 

1 



15 
2 

, 

1 

1 



5 

1 

11 

::::::::::i::;:::::::  ■;:::::::: 

1 

1 
1 

3 

1 

4 

..................... 

1 

i 



••■••••• 

5 

1 1 

i 

1 

1 

;'."".";  "1 , 

12 

11.5 

2 

2 

-=rm — =- 

3 

40 

2 

49 

17 

181 

1 
51 

1 
78 

1 
2 

1 
2 

2 

16 

! 1 

53 

1 

1 

17 

. 



5 

6 

5 

1 

i 

89 

2 

33 

131 

1 



8 

9 

6 

1 

147 



1 
1 
4 

1 

1 
2 
8 

1                       1 
1 

1 

2 

1 

'.'.'.'.'.'..'.'.'.  .".'.'/.'.'.'.'X'.'.'.y.'.'.'.'. 

6 

.    . 

6 

10 

1 

1 

.  •  '                     •         • 

1 

1 
1 
3 

2 

!'■ 

1 
3 

3 

1 

'.'.'.'.'.', /.y.^'.:....::.. '..'.'.:.'.::'. 

11 

1 

1 

18 

11 

11 

1 

30 

2 

! 

2 

498 

5.435 

46 

39                  40 

1 

1,077              46 

1,247 

182 

10 

6,874 
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TABLE  XL—  NUMBER,  AGE  AND  SEX  OF  PERSONS  PERMA- 
NENTLY DISABLED  IN  FACTORIES  AND  QUARRIES. 


INDUSTRIES. 


I.  Stone  and  Clay  Products. 

b)  Cut  stone 

Emery,  garnet,  graphite,  rock  salt, 

etc 

Cement  and  asphalt 

Plaster  and  crpsum 

Pottery  products 


Total— Group  I. 


I 


b 
c 

d 

e 


i 

m 

1 

i 


n 
o 


Malbb. 


•c 
d 


n.  Metals,  Machinery  and  Apparatus. 

1.  (a)  Silver  and  silver-plated  ware... 

2.  Copper,  lead,  sine,  etc.: 

D  Coppersmiths 

0  Brass  foundries 

d  Valves,  hydrants,  soda-water  ap- 
paratus, etc 

e  Qas  and  electric  fixtures 

Other  brass  and  bronse  goods 

Lead,  sine  and  aluminum  goods. . . 

3.  Iron  and  steel: 
a  Iron  mining 

Blast  furnaces 

Architectural  and  structural  iron. . 
Car  wheels  and  railway  equiijment . 
Rolling    mills,  steel    and  tinplate 

works 

Locks,  bolts,  screws,  etc 

Hardware,  not  specified 

Cutlery 

Tools 

Patterns,  dies,  stencils,  etc 

Firearms 

1  Typewriting,  registering  and  sewing 
machines 

Other  wire  goods 

Tinware,  sheet-metal   work,  metal 

stamping,  etc 

p  Toys,   buttons    and    fancy    metal 

goods I 

q  Plating,  enameling,  galvanising. etc. 
r  Cooking  and  heating  apparatus. . . 
t   Steam  engines,  boilers,  pumps,  etc.i 
u  Machinery,  not  otherwise  classified. ' 

V  Foundries ' 

:  4.  Railway  repair  shops 

6.  Vehicles: 

a  Carriages,  wagons  and  sleighs 

b  Cycles  and  parts 

e  Vehicle  wheels 

d  Motor  vehicles 

e  Cars  (except  railway  oar  shops).. . 

6.  Ship  and  boat  building 

7.  Agricultural  implements 

8.  (a)  Pianos  ana  parts 

9.  Other  instruments  and  appliances: 

a  Scientific  instruments    and  appar- 
atus  

b  Optical   and  photographic   appar- 
atus  

Scales 

Clocks  and  time-recording  appar- 
atus  

e  Thermometers,  meters  and  steam 

gauges,  etc 

f   Lamps,  lanterns,  reflectors,  stere- 
opticons  eto 


c 
d 


s§ 


1 
11 


22 


8 

3 
1 

4 
1 
8 
6 

3 

2 

29 

7 

22 
2 
5 
1 
8 
1 
7 

8 
1 

52 

2 
2 
5 
95 
41 
23 
40 

8 
1 
1 
1 
3 
12 
25 
8 


1', 

1 


2 


^ 


1 
10 

4 
1 


23 


8 

3; 
1 

4 

1 

10 

0 

3 

2 

30 

8 

23 
2 
5' 
2 
9 
1 
7 

9; 

64' 

2 
3 
5 
97 
43 
23 
40 

8 
1 
1 
1 
3 
13 
27 
8 


13 
3 

3 

1 

13 


Fkmaleb. 


a 


(O 






•   •  •   t   • 

•    •    «    ■    ■ 

12 
1 

t 

9 

6 


1 
10 

4 
1 


23 


8 

8 
1 

4 

1 

12 

9 

3 

2 

80 

8 

28 
2 
6 
2 
9 
1 
7 

9 
1 

76 

8 
3 
5 
97 
43 
23 
40 

8 
1 
1 
1 
3 
13 
27 
8 


13 
3. 

3 

1 

18 
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Table  XI. — ^Number,  Age  and  Scs  of  Penona  Parmanently  Diaabled  in  Factoriee  and 

Qoaxriea — Continued. 


INDUSTRIES. 


Males. 


FK1IIALE8. 


s 


SR 


n. 

10. 


Metalsj  ^chinery  and  Apparatna — Con. 

Electncal  apparatus: 
a  Telephone,    tolegraph,    fire    alarm 

apparatus 

b  Electric  lamps 

.  0  Dynamos,    motors    and    electrical 
supplies 


Totalr-GcDup  II. 


1. 
2. 


5. 


6. 


m.  Wood  Manulactores. 

Lumber  and  house  trim 

Boxes  and  barrels: 

a  Packing  boxen,  barrela,  shooks,  etc. 

b  Cigar  boxes,  fancy  wood  boxes .... 
Furniture  and  cabinet  work: 

a  Furniture  and  upholstery 

b  Caskets 

c  Store  and  office  fixtures 

e  Other  cabinet  work 

Wood,  cork  and  amber  worldng: 

b  Pipen  and  smokers'  articles 

'  c  Wooden  toys  and  novelties 

d  Refrigerators  and  domestic  appli- 
ances  

e  Other   articles   and   i4>p]ianoea  of 

wood 

Picture  frames  and  moldings 


u 
e 


9=' 


u 

I 

M 

00 


o 

a 


ted. 

• 
u 

• 

3 

I 

25^ 

p_ 

O 

« 

^•d 

1 
1      ' 

Total. 

1 
1 

16  yea 
an 

Total— Group  IIL, 


1. 
2. 


8. 


4. 
6. 


IV.  Leather  and  Rubber  Gooda. 

Bianufacture  of  leather 

Furs,  brushes,  articles  of  hair,  etc.: 

a  Furs  and  fur  goods 

b  Brushes 

c  Articles  of  hair,  feathers,  etc 

Leather  goods: 

a  Belting  washers,  etc 

b  Saddlery  and  harness 

d  Boots  and  shoes 

Rubber  and  gutta  percha  goods 

(b)  Articles  of  horn,  bone,  tortoise 
shell,  etc 


Total— Group  IV. 


1. 
2. 


4. 
5. 
7. 


2. 


V.  Chemicals,  Oils  and  Exploaiyas. 

Chemicals  and  drugs: 

b  Alkalies,  (sodas,  potash,  ammonia) 

d  Other  chemicals  and  drugs 

Paints  and  colors: 

a  Painte,  varnishes,  putty,  etc 

b  Dyes  and  colors 

c   Inks  and  adhesives 

d  Blacking,  stove  polish,  etc 

(aj  Soap 

Mineral  oils  and  by-products 

(a)  Matches 


Total— Group  V. 


VI.  Paper  and  Pulp. 

(a)  Pulp 

(b)  Pulp  and  paper , 

(c)  Paper,  carriboB rrl ,  stra wboard,  etc 

Total—Group  VI 
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Table  XI. — ^Number,  Age  and  Sex  of  Persons  Permanently  Disabled  in  Factories  and 

Qnarries — Continued. 


Males. 

Femaleb. 

INDUSTRIES. 

• 

i 

16  and 

under  18. 

18  years 
and  over. 

a 

1 

i 

1 

& 

■ 

S 

i5 

16  years 
and  over. 

• 

Vn.  Printing  and  Paper  Goods. 
2.  Paper  gnods: 

a  Pasteboard  and  velvet  boxes 

1 
1 

1 

5 
5 

20 

1 

1 

t 

I        7 
6 

22 
1 

2 
2 

6 

1 

g 

e  Envelopes,  cards,  perforated  paper, 
etc 

I 

8 

3.  Printing  and  stationerjr: 

a  PrintinjE  and  pubUshinic 

1 

27 

b  Blaink  books  and  stationery 

2 

.  Total — Group  VII 

2 

2 

31 

1 

36 

10 

46 

Vm.  TeztUes. 
1.  Of  silk 

1 

1 

13 
6 
9 
23 
31 
12 

1 
5 

2 

2.  Of  wool: 

a  Oarpe+s  and  rugs. .                     ..... 

1 

12 

6 

6 

22 

26 

8 



'  "i 

18 

b  Felt  soods. ....". ■ 

A 

c  Woolens  and  worsteds 

1 
1 

1 

"*"4 
2 

1 

4 
5 
8 
8 

14 

8*  Of  cotton 

28 

4.  Hosiery  and  knit  goods  (cotton  or  wool). . 
6.  Of  flax,  hemp,  jute  and  other  fibres 

39 
20 

Total — Group  VIII 

6 

8 

80 

1 

95 

1 

31 

127 

IX.  Clothing,  MilUnerv,  Laundry,  Etc. 
1.  (a)  Men'tf  and  bovs'  ciothinir 

1 

6 

*  ■  •  ■  • 

1 

7 

1 
6 

7 

(b)  Ladies'     cloaks,    waists,    wrappers, 
etc 



• 

1 

2.  (a)  Shirtfc.  collars  and  cuffs 

1 

2 

3 

6 

(b)  Women's      and      children's      white 
ffoods 

1 

1 

8.  Men's  hats  and  caps 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

6.  Laundry,  cleaning  and  dyeing: 

a  Laundrios » . . . 

7 

9 

b  Cleaning  and  dyoina 

1 

Total — Grpup  IX 

1 

3 

12 

18 

8 

26 

X.  Food,  Tobacco  and  Liquors. 
1.  Cereals,  fruits,  vegetables,  etc.: 

a  Grnin  handlinjr  and  mlllimr 

2 

•  ■   ■   .   • 

..... 
2 

1 

•  •  •  *  ■ 

*      B      •      «      « 





2 
9 
2 

2 

6 

5 

1 

1 
6 
2 
5 

1 

1 
1 

1 

2 

b  Preserved  fruits  and  veeetables i 

9 

c  Susar.  starch,  yeast 

2 

d  Coffee  roasting  and  grinding,  spices, 
etc 

2 

e  Salt 

6 

4 
1 

1 
6 
2 
4 

1 

1 

1 
1 

6 

2.  Heats  and  dairy  products:                         |^ 

a  ^1aua;hterinx  and  packiTUC. ...,,,...'   

1 

6 

b  Butter 

1 

3.  Bakers'  and  confectioners'  goods: 

a  Macaroni  and  other  food  pastes. . . . 

1 

b  Crackers  and  binouits 







1 

1 
1 

7 



3 

d  Confectionery 

6 

4.  Cisar^.  ciaarettes  and  tobacco i 

1 

5.  liquors: 

b  Cider,  etc 

1 

c  Carbonated  beverages 

• . .  • . 

1 

f  Wine  and  distilled  liquors 

1 



ToUl — Group  X 

1 

-^ 

39 

5 

45 

1 

3 

49 

XI.  Dittribittion  of  Water,  Oas  and 

Electricity. 

1.  Water 

1 
2 
6 



1 
2 
6 

1 

2.  Gaa 1 

2 

4^  Electric  Ificht  and  power. .....  ^ 1 

G 

Total — Group  XI 

1 

i 

9 

« 

9 

1 



,, 
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TaUe  XI. — ^Number,  Age  and  Sez  of  Persons  Pormanently  Disabled  in  Factories  and 

Quarries — Concluded. 


Males. 

Femalss. 

INDUUTKIE8. 

Under  16 

years. 

16  and 

under  18. 

18  years 
and  over. 

1| 

1  1 

'  —      1 

6 

i      1 

:         1 

Under  16 

years. 

16  years 
and  over. 

1 

1 

Xn.  Buildinc  Industry. 
3.  Carpentry 

1 

6 

1 
1 

6 

7.  Roofing  and  sheet-iron  workhig 

i 

1 

8.  Plumbrns,  oam  and  steam  fittins 

1 

9.  Paving  and  iddewalkfl 

3 

11 

1.078 

16 

3 
11 

1,168 

3 

Total — Group  XII 

11 

Grans  Totaii 

22 

67 

2 

77 

1,247 
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TABLE  Xn.-NUMBER,  AGE  AND  SEX  OF  PERSONS  REPORTED 

KILLED  IN  FACTORIES  AND  QUARRIES. 


INDUSTRIES. 


;i 


i 


«s 


QO 

II 


I 


I.  Stone  and  CUy  Products. 

1.  Stone: 

a  Crushed  stone 

b  Cut  stone 

2.  Talc^amet.  rock  salt,  etc.: 

a  Talo  mills 

b  Emery,  garnet,  fin:tiphite,  rock  salt,  etc 

3.  lime,  cement  and  plaster: 

a  Lime 

b  Cement  and  asphalt 

c  Plaster 

0  Brick 


00 


I 

S 
I 


4.  (a 
6.  Ql 


lass. 

b  Mirrors 

d  Bottles  and  jars. 


Total— Group  I. 


2. 


3. 


n.  Metals,  Machinery  and  Apparatus. 
Copper,  lead,  nnc.  etc.: 

a  Alloys,  smelting  and  refining 


d  Valves,  hydrants,  soda  water  apparatus,  eto 

f  Plumbers  supplies 

Iron  and  stcd: 

a  Iron  mining 

b  Blast  furnaces 

Architectural  and  structural  iron 

Rolling  mills,  steel  and  tinplate  works 

f  Hardware  (not  specified) 
Tools 

Other  wire  goods 

Tinware,  sheet-metal  work,  metal  stamping,  etc 

Steam  engines,  boilers,  pumps,  etc 

Machinery  not  otherwise  classified 

Foundriei* 

Railway  repair  shops 


c 

e 


n 
o 
t 
u 


4. 

6 

6 

7.  Agricultural  implements 

9.  (Q  Lamps  lanterns,  reflectors,  etc 

10.  (o)  Djmamos,  motors,  and  electrical  supplies 


».  (a)  Carriages,  wagons  and  sleighs. 
\,  Ship  and  boat  bmlding. 


Total— Group  II. 


1. 
4. 
6. 


6. 


m.  Wood  Manufactures. 

Lumber  and  house  trim 

Brooms 

Furniture  and  cabinet  work 

a  Furniture  and  upholstery 

e  Other  cabinet  work 

(e)   Other  articles  and  appliances  of  wood 


Total — Group  III. 


IV.  Leather  and  Rubber  Goods. 
1.  Manufacture  of  leather 


2.  (a) 

3.  (d) 


a)' Furs  and  fur  goods. 


Boots  and  shoes. 


Total— Group  IV. 


V.  Chemicals,  Oils,  Explodves. 

1.  Chemicals  and  drugs: 

b  Alkalies  (sodas,  potash,  ammonia) 
d  Other  chemicals  and  drugs 

2.  Paints  and  colors: 

a  Paints,  varnishes,  putty,  etc 

e  Lead  pencils,  crayons,  etc 

a  One  of  this  number  was  a  woman. 
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Table  Zlld — Number,  Age  and  Sez  of  Employees  Reported  Killed  in  Factories  and 

Quarries — Conclud'*d. 


INDUSTRIES. 

Under  15  years 
of  age. 

15  years  and 

under  16. 

16  years  and 

under  18. 

la 

00 

6 
4 

Age  not  stated. 

^ 

V.   Chemicals,  Oils,  Explosives — Continved. 
4.  (a)  Soao 

1 
1 

1 

6 

7.  lb)  Fireworka.  KuuDowder.  etc 

4 

Total — (iroup  V. . .    , 

1 

17 

VI.  Paper  and  Pulp. 
2.  (a>  PuId 

• 

1 
3 
8 

1 

lb)  PuId  and  DaDer  (principal  product  not  reDorted)*. 

8 

(e)  Paper,  cardboard,  strawboard.  etc 

8 

Total — Group  VI 

12 

12 

Vm.  Textiles. 
2    Of  wool: 

A  rJamrtr*  and  ruffs 

1 

2 
2 
2 

1 
1 

3 

b  Felt  coods 

2 

fl  Woolens  and  worsteds. ^ , , . .  ^ , , , . , 

• . . .  • 

1 

3 

3.  Of  cotton 

1 

1 

4.  Hoirierv  and  kpit  eooHn  (notton  and  wool), .,..,.... 

1 



2 

Total — Group  VIII 

2 

1 

8 

11 

DC.  Clothinc,  Millinery,  Laundry. 

1 .   (fL)  Mnn'n  find  bovir  clothinff ,  , 

aS 

\         1 

3 

ihi  T.a/Umi'  <*1nA.kii.  ivAintii.  wr&nnAFfl.  Ate 

1 

fl_   iKi  mAA.ninir  and  dveinff t  r ,  i ,  . 

..... 


1 

1 

Total — Group  IX 

a5 

6 

X.  Food,  Tobacco  and  Liquors. 

1.  Cereals,  fruits,  vegetables,  etc.: 

ft  GrR.in  hAndUng  and  vniJIinf ,  ,  ,  , 

2 
2 

2 

b  Preserved  fruits  and  vesetables. 

1 

3 

c  Suffftr.  starcb.  veaat                                  

t 

4 

2.  (b)  Butter 

1 

5.  Liquors  (including  ice): 

a  Artificial  ice 

5 

6 

b  (}ider.  etc 

1 

1 

e  Malting 

1 

1 

Total — Group  X 

1 

16 

17 

.... 

XI.  Distribution  of  Water,  Oas  and  Electricity. 
4-  ESectric  liffht  and  power. 

! 

5 
1 

.   •  •  ■   • 

1 

5 

5.  TTeat  and  nower  (stream,  etc).  ..i ...,.,,....,.,,.,'--  - 

1 

I 

Total— Group  XI 

1 

6 

6 

Xn.  Building  Industry. 
1.  General  contracting  and  building 

' 

1 

1    '- 
1 



1 

Grand  Totaxi 

4          6 

6168 

5 

182 

a  One  of  this  number  was  a  woman. 
b  Includes  two  females. 
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TABLE  Xm.--CAUSES  OF  ACCI 


INDU.STRV. 


MACHI?fKRY. 


Gear- 

ing, 
l>elts. 
.shaft- 
ing, 

Eleva- 
tors, 
hoist», 

pul- 

crane.**. 

<*tc. 

Saw.s, 
planes, 

lathe**. 


Presses, 
Hlam  p- 
ing  ma- 
chines. 


Eni{»r.v 
wheels, 
buffers. 


I.  Stone  and  Clay  Producti. 

1.  Stone: 

a  Crushed  atone 

b  Cut  stone 

2.  Talc,  gramet,  rock  salt,  etc.: 

a  Talc  railU 

b  Emery,  garnet,  graphite,  rock  salt,  etc. 

3.  Lime^  cement  and  plaater: 

a  Lime. 


3 


b  Cement  and  asphalt 

0  Plaster  and  gypsum 

4.  Brick,  tile  and  pottery: 

a  Common  brick 

b  Terra  cotta  and  fire-clay  products. 
0  Pottery  products 

5.  Glass: 

a  Building  glass 

b  Mirrors 

c  Pressed,  blown  and  out-glass  ware, 
d  Bottles  and  jars 


f 


3 
1 


Total — Group  I. 


2. 


3. 


b 

0 

d 
e 
f 


a 
b 
c 
d 

e 
f 


13 


15 


4. 
5. 


0. 

7. 


n.  Metals,  Machinery  and  Apparatus. 
Gold,  ciUver  and  precious  stones: 

a  silver  and  silver-plated  ware 

Copper,  lead,  f.inc^  etc.: 

a  .\lloy»,  smelting  and  refining 

Coppersnutha 

Brasti  foundnes 

Valves,  hydrants,  soda-water  apparatus,  etc 

Gas  and  electric  fixtures 

Plumbent'  supplies 

6  Other  brass  and  bronze  goods 
I^ead,  fine  and  aluminum  goods 

Iron  and  steel: 

Iron  mining 

Blast  furnaces ^ 

Architectural  and  structural  iron 

C^r  wheel:*  and  railway  ewiuipment 

Rolling  mills,  i«teel  and  tinplate  works 

Locks,  bolts,  screws^  etc 

E  Hardware,  not  specified 
Cutlery 

i    T«ioId 

j   Patterns  dies,  stencils,  etc 

k  Firearms 

TyiMwriting,  registering  and  sewing  machines 

Other  wire  goods 

Tinware,  sheet-metal  work,  metal  stamping, 

etc 

Toys,  buttons  and  fancy  metal  goods 

Plating,  enameling,  galvanizing,  etc 

Cooking  and  heating  apparatus 

Steam  engines,  boilers,  pumps,  etc 

Machinery,  not  otherwise  specified 

Foundries 

Railway  car  shops. 

Vehicles: 

Carriages,  wagons  and  sleighs 

Cycles  snd  pnrts 

0  Vehicle  wheels 

d  Mutor  vehicles 

e  Curs  ^except  railway  car  shops) 

Ship  and  boat  biuliing 

Agricultural  implements 


1 

l\ 

2\ 
2\ 

3i 


15 
6 

12 
I 

10 


21 

li 


1 

n 
o 

P 

q 

r 
t 
u 
▼ 


a 
b 


6 
1 


i; 


di 
31. 
lOi 

7 
13 

} 


94 

28 
26. 


5 
10 


10 

"S 

42 

22' 

8 

27| 

i 


3, 

4' 

3, 

19 


2 


4 


6 


7 
16 


15 
1 

4 


7 
1 
6 

I 

9 
1 

104 
3 
2 
1 

14 
19 

4 
7! 

i! 

1 


Cotton 

and 
woolen 

ma- 
chines. 


2 
5 
2 
2 
8 
1 
10 
1 
3 
2 


8 


14 

17 

1 

6 


8! 
2! 


5 
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DENTS  IN  EACH  INDUSTRY. 


Other 

machines 

and  ma- 

rhine 

(o«>Ir. 


Total. 


Hand 

tools 

Explo- 

(axes, 

Bivea  of 

saws, 

all 

ham- 

kinds. 

mers). 

Hot 

liquids, 

acids, 

steam, 

etc. 


Collapse 

of 

building, 

falling 

objects, 

etc. 


Fall 

of 

person. 


Hand- 
ling 
mer- 
chan- 
dise. 


Vehi- 
cles. 


All      I   Grand 
others.        total. 


1 
13 

1 
6 

I 

3 
2 

1 

1' 
10 

1 

11 
2> 

t 

4 

6 

1 

3 

5 

89 

2 

3 

6 

1 
21 

2 

1 

•  •••••••••I 

, 

1 

1 

11 
3 

24 

7 

1 
1 
2 

2 

1 

8 

12 

10 
3 

1 
1 

12 
2 

io 
1 

17, 
4 

Ul 
23 



4 

1 

2 

6 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 
1 

'  ' 



1 

1 

1 

■  ••••■••v»    -------- 

1 

1 

4 

21 
8 

58 

16 

1 
6 
2 
9 
1 
2 
23 
30 

17 
16 
64 
25 
77 
10 
34 

8 
33 

5 
25 
21 

6 

165 
4 
4 
8 

380 

139 
68 

144 

22 
16 

1 
11 
11 
24 

7 

3 

1 

9 

14 

43 

18 

21 

14 

28 

208 

1 

1 

19 

2 

1 

4 

2 

1 
3 

7 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 
1 
1 
10 
3 

1 

14 

2 

***i4 

9 

2 
9 

28 
8 

59 
6 

12 
5 
7 

"*i3 

5 
4 

32 

3 

1 

1 
2 

4 
13 
11 

3 

17 

1 
4 

2 

2 
3 
2 

4 
6 

8 
7 

1 
8 

'I 

16 

45 

42 

i 

3 
6 
6 

2 
2 
1 

26 

14 
1 
9 

16 

4 
4 
4 
9 

10 
22 
11 
23 

1 

71 

125 

67 

170 

11 

1 

5 

2 

i        ' 

1 

8 

56 

8 

1 

1 

::::::::; 2 

4 

41 

5 

1 

1 
2 

1 
1 

1 
2 

3 

2 

3 
3 

37 
29 

6 

1 

5 

7 

2 

26 

5 

21 

232 

4 

4 

1 

185 

48 

20 

05 

8 
4 
1 
5 
6 
11 
31 

1 

66 

8 

3 

40 

10 
26 
5 
20 
16 

3 

105 
27 
20 
47 

1 
9 
5 

1 
7 

1 
82 
25 
14 
67 

24 

6 

4 

73 
20 
14 
43 

44 

13 

6 

24 

1 
1 

791 
246 
146 

3 

391 
23 

1 

.1 

2 

1 

22 

1 

1 

2 

8 
9 

4 

1 

9 

23 

8 

1 

3 

13 

4 

15 

2 

3 

15 

2i 

8 

7 

9 

17 

4 
1 
5 

39 

2 


105 
140 

17 
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Table  Zm. — Causes  of  Accidents 


Machihbby. 

INDUSTRY. 

Gear- 
ing, 
belts, 
shaft- 
ing, 
pul- 
leys, 
etc. 

Eleva- 
tors, 
hoists, 
cranes. 

1 
1 

Saws, 
planes, 
lathes. 

Presses, 
stamp- 
ing ma- 
chines. 

Emery 
wheels, 
huSen. 

Cotton 
and 

woolen 
mar 

chines. 

n.  Metals,  Machinery,  Etc.— Continued. 
8.  Musical  instruments: 

A  Piann«  an<i  parts , , , 

2 

14 

1 

i2 

1 
3 

1 

1 
8 

b  Orfrantf  and  other  instruments 

9.  Other  instruments  and  appliances: 

a  Scientific  instruments  and  apparatus 

1 
2 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

45 

1 
19 

1 

I 

b  Optical  and  photographic  apparatus 

2 

1 
2 
2 

2 

1 



■     ■ 

c  Scales 



d  Clocks  and  time-recording  apparatus. .  ^ . . . 

1 . . 

e  Thermometers,  meters,  steun  gauges,  etc . . 
f    Lamps,  lanterns,  reflectors,  stereopticons, 
etc 1 

4 
18 
21 

1 
3 

2 

10.  Electrical  apparatus: 

a  Telephone,  telegraph,  fire  alarm  apparatus, 
b  Electric  lamps 1 

^  Dynamos,  motors  and  electrical  supplies . . . 



21 

43 

17 

5 

Total — Group  II 

1651 

292 

270 

327 

110 

3 

*^                                               1 

m.  Wood  Manufactures. 

1.  Lumber  and  house  trim 

21 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

107 

44 

6 
2 

1 

2.  Boxes  and  barrels: 

a  Packing  boxes,  barrels,  shooks,  etc 

2 
2 

b  Cigar  boxes,  fancv  wood  boxes' 

3.  Baskets  and  other  woven  work i 

^ 

3i 

1 

4.  Brooms 

5.  Furniture  and  cabinet  work: 

a  Furniture  and  upholstery 

7 

55 

3 

26 

8 

1 

1 

b  Caskets 

c  Store  and  office  fixtures i 

1' 

41 

ll 
1 

1 

7 
2 

e  Other  cabinet  work i 

1 

6.  Wood,  cork  and  amber  working: 

a  Articles  of  cork 

1 

b  Pipes  and  smokers'  articles 

1 

c   Wooden  tovs  and  novelties i 

2, 

i' 

1 

6 
12 
18 

2 

1 

1 

d   Refrigerators  and  domestic  appliances 

1 
5 

1 

e  Other  articles  and  appliances  of  wood 

7.  Picture  frames  and  moldings 

8 

1 

Total— Grou|>  III i 

43, 

>2; 

290! 

22 

4 

1 

IV.  Leather  and  Rubber  Goods. 
1.  Manufacture  of  leather 

3' 

■ 

1' 

4 

I 

1 

1 

1 

2.  Furs,  brushes,  articles  of  hair,  etc.:                            i 
a  Furs  and  fur  icoods 

1 

C    ArfiH^s  of  hair.  ff>nthpr<<.  fitc, .  , 

1 

1 

3.  Leather  ffood:^:                                                                 , 
a  Beltinff.  washers,  etc 

2 

b  Saddlerv  and  harnes.** 

i' 

1 

c  Traveling  bags  and  trunks. 

1 

d  Boots  and  shoes 

6 

1' 

1 
.1 

2^ 

1 

e  Gloves  and  mittens 

1 
2 

6.  Articles  of  pearl,  horn,  bone,  etc.: 

a  Pearl  buttons,  handles,  etc 

b  Articles  of  horn.  bone,  tortoise  shell,  etc 

' 1 

1 1 1 

Total — Group  IV 

14 

9 

1 

51 

6 

1 

^__^_.— 

V.  Chemicals,  Oils,  Explosives. 

1.  Chemicals  and  drugs: 

a  Proorietarv  medicines 

1 

If, 

1 
. .  .^  .... 

1 

b  Alkalies  (sodas,  potash,  ammonia) 

1 

-   ■  •  «            •  • 

d  Other  chemicals  and  drugs i 

......      1 

1 
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In  Each  Industry — Continued. 

Hand 
tools 
(axes, 
saws, 
ham- 
mers). 

Explo- 
;     sives  of 
'         all 
1      kinds. 

Hot 

liquids, 

acids, 

steam, 

etc. 

1 
1 

Hand- 

linK 

mer- 

chan- 

due. 

Vehi- 
cles. 

All 
others. 

2 

• 

Other 
machines 
and  ma- 
chine 
tools. 

1 
1 

Total. 

Collapse 

of 

building. 

fa!lini?» 

objects, 

etc. 

1 

1 

Fall 

1        °f 
person. 

1 
Grand 
totaL 

7 

23 
1 

3 

42 

6 

6 

11 

32 

48 

1 

211 

1 

1 
• 

8                1 

1 

1 

31 

! 

1 

2 

5 

7 

1 

1 

3 

47 

3 



6 

1 



' 

7 

2 

.•.•.... 

1 
1 

1 
3 

1 

14 

8 

1 
2 

3 

5 

1 

52 

3 
5 

4 

47 

15 

1 

4                8 

1 

1 

11 

84 

2 

80 

25 

6 

29 

ie          47 

14 

82 

432 

734 

1.891 

189 

31 

215 

304 

173            409 

72 

365 

8.649 

24 
17 

154 

69 

11 

2 

1 

91 

4 

44 

17 

6 
1 

2 

1 

1 

6 
2 

2 
2 

1 
2 

2 
2 

3 
6 

172 
83 

3 

' 

11 

2 



1 

•  •••••■• 

25 

2 

1 

1 



3 

2 

9 

109 

1 

4 

10 

1 
1 

1 

2 

48 

2 



•  ■ 

1 

2 

21 

2 



• 

1 

A 

1 



1 

71         •    16 

i 

2 

17 

4              17 

1 

1 
4 

21 

14 

47 
3 

2 

2 

4                 2 

6  .... ... 

67 

1 

3 

< 

1 

in 

483 

8 

3 

3                  15 

14 

13 

41             23 

566 

31 

39 

2 
2 
2 

6 
2 

2 

1 

3 

6 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

59 
2 

1 



2 

^    J 

i 

3 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

14 

1 

1 

2 

1 1 

i 

1 

31 

40 

4 

15 

1 
2 

4 1 

3 

4 

1 

53 

2 

1 
1 

5 

9 

3 

3 

4 

::::::: 21 

28 
1 

1 

1 

1 

.:!!!!. :!.:...!....t...:.;.:..i 

2 

1           1           1 

80 

115 

7!         3         11 

1 

10 

10 

8,               2                6 

172 

3 

6 
40 
11 

1 

6 

178 

68 

17 
2 

i5 

5! 

5 

1 

40 
28 

12 

4 

15 
2 

12 
6 

9 
1 

25 
10 
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TaUa  Xm. 


of  Acddnti 


INDUSTRY. 


Macbiitmbt. 


Gear- 
ins, 
belts, 
ahaft- 
ins, 

£ul- 

etc. 


Eleva- 
tors, 
hoists, 
cranes. 


Saws, 

{tlanes, 
athen. 


stamp- 
ing ma- 
chines. 


3. 
4. 


5. 
7. 


9. 


1. 
2. 


2. 


3. 


5. 


1. 
2. 


3. 
4. 
5. 


6. 

7. 


1. 
2. 
3. 


Emery 
wheels, 
buffers. 


CottOD 
and 

wooleo 
ma- 

chiDSf. 


V.  Chemicals,  Oils,  Explodvca— CootlniMd. 
Painte  and  colors: 

a  Paints,  varnishes,  putty,  etc 

1 

b  Dyes  and  colors 

' i 

e  Inks  and  adheaives. . . , .  t  . .  ^  r ,    , ^ 

3 

d  Blacking,  stove-poUah,  etc 

4 

e  Lead  pencils,  crayons/eto 

Vegetable  oUs,  po^umery,  etc.: 

b  Linseed  ail. 

• 

Soap,  candles,  etc.: 

a  Soap 

4 

i 

2 

1 
4 

b  Candles,  stearin,  tallow,  etc 

Mineral  oils  and  by-products 

Matches  and  explosives: 

a  Matches 

i 

5 

b  Fireworks,  gun-powder,  etc 

Building  paper,  (chemically  treated) 

Total — Group  V 

14 

82 

4 

11 

1 

_w>- 

VI.  Paper  and  Pulp. 
Rags  and  paper  stock 

1 

Pulp  and  paper: 

a  Pulp 

3 

2 

67 

1 

2 

29 

3 
3 
9 

b  PuId  and  naoer 

c  Paper,  cardboard,  strawboard.  etc 

2 

'"    *    *5 

Total— Group  VI 

62 

32 

15 

s!            6 

Vn.    Printing  and  Paper  Goods. 
Paper  goods: 

a  Pasteboard  and  velvet  boxfs. 

2 

1 

7 

........ 

5 

5 

1 

b  Paoer  basn  and  sacks         

........|...    -. 

c  Envelopes,  cardu,  perforated  paper,  etc 

Printing  and  stationery: 

a  Printing  and  nublwhing. ...,.,,,,..,....., 

1 

2 

1 
48 

b  Blank  books  and  stationery 

d  Playing  cards,  games,  novelties 

■   ■•■•■»• 

1 

Photography 

1 

Total — Group  VII 

10 

2 

8 

54 

■  *  '  *J 

Vm.  TextUes. 
Of  silk 

6 

31 
8 
27 
29 
39 

1 

1               2 
1 
3 
8 
6 

1 

1 

s 

Of  wool: 

a  Carpets  and  rugs 

4 

1 

2 

80 

b  Felt  goods 

4 

c  Woolens  and  worsteds 

1 
1 

2 

1 
2 

44 

Of  cotton 

i             86 

Hosiery  and  knit  ^foods  (cotton  or  wool) 

Ti         J» 

Other  textiles  of  silk,  wool,  cotton: 

1 

1               1 

b  Upholstery  goods 

1      

Of  flax.  hemp,  jute  and  other  fibers 

12 
1 

1 

1 

1 "  "       14 

Oil  olotn.  crinoline,  window  shades,  etc 

I 

-    .       .  .  •     • 

Total— Group  VIII 

154 

23 

13 

7 

S 

IX.  Clothing  Millinery,  Laundry,  Etc. 
a  Men's  and  boys'  clothing 

1 

1              16 

1 

1 

1 

b  Ladles'  cloaks,  waists,  wrappers,  et<^ 

1 

White  foods,  shirts,  etc.: 

a  Shirts,  collars  and  cuffs 

1               5 

1 

3 

2 

1 

b  Women's  and  children's  white  goods 

1 
1 

Men's  hats  and  caps .". 

1 

1 

i                   1 

1 
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In  Each  Indvatry— Continudd. 


Hand 
tools 
(axes, 
saws, 
ham- 
mers). 

Explo- 
sives of 

all 
kindd. 

Hot 

liquids, 

acids, 

steam, 

etc. 

Collapse 

of 

building, 

falling 

objects, 

etc. 

1 

Fall 

of 

person. 

Hand- 
linn 
mer- 
chan- 
dise. 

Vehi- 
cles. 

Al> 
others. 

1 

Other 
machines 
and  ma- 
chine 
tools. 

Total. 

Grand 
total. 

2 

3 
1 
6 

4 

1 

2 

1 

1 

• 
8 

1 

3 

2 

8 

4 

1 

« 

.  • 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

5 

2 

1 

1 

15 

■ 

1 
1 

1 

6 
19 

2 
3 

0 

12 

2 

1 

2 
3 

1 

1 

28 

2 

6 

i 

1 

1 

8 

40 

102 

24 

17 

74 

18 

21 

25 

13 

38 

382 

1 

15 

24 

257 

1 

8 

1 

4 

4 

45 

2 

3 

21 

2 

2 

28 

< 

24 

17 

1 
19 

1 
11 

2I 

30 

87 

156 

17 

8 

486 

180 

297 

18 

8 

20 

53 

26 

32 

12 

32 

498 

40 

52 

1 
23 

86 
3 

1 
2 

2 

1 

1 

56 

1 

21 

i 

1 

i 

6 



25 

28 

1 

1 

1 

2 

i 

97 

3 

4 

1 

I 

• 

1 

3 

04 

168 

4 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

7 

1 
0 

187 

• 

15 

134 
10 
84 
06 

152 

0 

1 

60 

1 

1 
6 

1 
3 

18 

8 

10 
1 
1 

11 
0 

18 
1 
4 

12 
3 

1 

11 

1 

102 

6 

21 

6 

7 
4 

4 

13 

6 

3 

7 

7 
5 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 
0 
8 

1 
2 
5 

110 

17 

167 

42 
6 

1 

189 
15 

1 

a 

38 

3 

4 

8 

4 

85 

1 

130 

677 

85 

1 

28 

33 

43 

1 
3 

4 
1 

31 

6 

38 

791 

2 

19 

1 

1 

22 

8 

16 

26 
3 

8 

2 

4 

86 

2 

4 

6 

::::::::::  ::::::::::i 

8 
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Table  xm— Ciiuses  of  Accidents 

Machinicrt. 

INDUSTRY. 

0 

Gear- 
ing, 
belts, 
shaft- 
ing, 
pul- 
leys, 
etc. 

Eleva- 
tors, 
hoists, 
cranes. 

1 

Saws, 
planes, 
lathes. 

Presses, 
stamp- 
ing mar 
chines. 

1 

'  Cotton 
Emery        and 
wheels,      wook 
buffers.        ms- 

1  ehinitt 

1 

DC.  Clothing*  MiUinery,  Laundry,  Etc.— Con. 
4.  l|illinery,  art  embroideries,  lace  goods,  etc.: 

b  Hand  embroideries  ana  lace  goods 

1 

5.  Miscellaneous: 

b  Corsets,  fans,  leggings,  etc < 

c  Susnenaers  and  hose  supporters 

1 

e  Quilts,  comfortables,  etc 

1 

ff  Hails.  Arks,  t nnti^  and  aporting  goods. , 

^ 

1 

6.  Laundry,  deamng  and  dyeing: 

«.    T.ii.iindriAii.  .     

4 

1 

1 

h  Cleaning  and  dyeing. , . ,  -  - 

Total — Group  IX 

8 

24 

3 

6 

Z.  Food.  Tobacco  and  Llquon. 
1.  Cereals,  fruits,  vegetables,  etc.: 

a  Grain  handling  and  milling 

6 
5 

6 
3 
6 

b  Preserved  fruits  and  vegetables 

4 

3 

■   *   '    ■  •  •  •   ■ 

8 

«   Hiiflrar.  starch,  veast 

d  Conne  roantinc  and srindinjr.  spioes.  etc... 

1 

e  Salt 

2 

2 
2 

1 
5 

2.  Meats  and  dairy  products:  ^ 

1 

1 

b  Butter 

d  Milk 

3.  Bakers'  and  confectioners'  goods: 

a    Mo^Amni  nnd  nt.hAr  food  DasteS 

b  Crackers  and  biscuits. .  -  r , r  r  -  - 

1 

1 

i 

1 

!!.*!.!. i 

c   Other  bakerv  oroducts 

d  Confectionery 

1 

* •..•• 

A     nSirnni.  niirArAf-.tM*  find  tAbACAO 

1 

6.  Liquors: 

a  Artificial  ice. . . , .  t  . ,  r  -  ,  ^  .  - ,  -  -  -  t  - ,  . 

1 

1" 

K  Cid«r   etc 

' 

c   Carbonated  b«veragea. . . , 

d  Maltinff       

i 
1 

e   Malt  liauors 

1 

1 

f    Wine  and  distilled  liauors 

* 

' 

Total— Group  X 

22 

28 

6 

6 

3 

*'**"*             

XI.  Distribution  of  Water,  Gas  and  Electricity. 
1    Water 

2    Ga«              

3 

1 

2    Oiui  Rnd  AlMitricitv 

4.  Electric  liffht  sjid  oower 

3 

1 

8 

1 

2 

1 

S.   HaaI  Rnrl  nowfir          •...*. 

_ 

Total — GrouD  XI 

7 

10 

2 

1 

, 

Xn.  Building  Industry. 

1      riAnAr*!  4«rtnfriki*tinfr  nnd  biiildinff 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1.  ...     . 

2    Mnjtnnt'v   bricklavins.  etc 

:::::;;:i:::. 

3    Carpentry • 

2 

1 

6 

a!  Painting  sind  decorating:  ^ 

tk  Piuntinff  DRPer  hansing.  etc.. 

r 

7.  Roofing  and  sheet-iron  working 

R    PliimKinor   vhm  and  sf^fam  fittinff 

1 i 

1           1 
1 

1  ... 

Q    'Pjavinir  Rnd  sidewalks         

.*•»....,.. 

— 

Total — Group  XII 

6 

1 

1 

6 

— -^ 

Xm.  Warehousing  and  Cold  Storage 

2 

....... 

— .-y 

Grand  Total.  . . , , .  ^ , 

608 

> 

481 

626 

445 

125 

,         ^ 

**Wj 
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in  Each  Industry — Continued. 


Hand 
tools 
(axes, 
saws, 
ham- 
mers). 

Explo- 
sives of 

aU 
kinds. 

'  Hot 

liquids, 

acids, 

steam, 

etc. 

Collapse 

of 

building, 

falling 

objects, 

etc. 

Fall 

of 

perton. 

Hand- 
ling 
mer- 
chan- 
dise. 

Vehi- 
cles. 

All 
others. 

1 

Other 
machines 
and  ma- 
chine 
tools. 

Total. 

Grand 
totaL 

1 

1 

1 
2 

23 
2 

1 

1 

s 

1 

' 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

18 

23 

1 

6 

1 

9 

46 

87 

2 

6 

1 

9 

6 

111 

12 
22 

3 

4 
1 

i 

1 

1 
1 
2 

17 

4 

1 

1 
2 

30 

6 

10 

3                4 

4 

2 

g 

5 

15 
2 

1 

1 
9 
9 
11 
2 

2 
2 
1 
3 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

5 

1 

3 

1 

2 

1 

3 

1 

28 
20 

2 

1 

2 



2 

1 

6 

1 

1 

6 

1 

2 

1 
1 

12 

7 

i 

4 

14 

8 

i 

1 

16 

2 

8 

2 

11 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

1 

45 

108 

3 

13 

9 

10 

14 

8 

3 

13 

181 

1 

1 
12 

2 



1 
3 

2 

8 

14 

5 

1 
9 

2 

6 

3 

7 

53 
1 

11 

26 

2 

10 

5 

13 

4 

6 

2 

16 

89 
2 

20 

40 

12 

9 

27 

15 

6 

10 

5 

23 

147 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

9 

1 

2 

1 

10 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 
1 

3 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

11 

5 

18 

1 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

30 

1 

1 

2 



1,506 

3.945 

305 

95 

411 

606 

338 

662 

133 

679 

6,874 
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TABLE  XIV,— CAUSES 


industries. 


• 

Gear- 

ing. 

belts, 

Eleva- 

shaft- 

tors. 

Saws, 

ing. 

hoists, 

planes. 

pul- 

cranes. 

leys. 

etc. 

Machinkry. 


Presses, 
stamp- 
ing ma- 
chines. 


Emery 
wheels, 
buffers. 


Cotton 

and 
woolen 
ma- 
chines. 


1. 
2. 
3. 


4. 

6. 


L  Stone  and  Clay  Products. 
Stone: 

(a)  Crushed  stone 

b  Cut  atone 

Talo  jEarnet.  rock  salt,  etc.: 

a  Talc  mills 

b  Emery,  garnet,  graphite,  rock  salt,  etc. 
lime,  cement  and  plaster: 
ia  iJme. 


b  Cement  and  asphalt. 
Plaster 


b  Mirrors 

d  Bottles  and  jars.. 


Total — Group  I. 


2. 


3. 


4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
9. 

10 


1. 
4. 
5. 


6. 


1. 
2. 
8. 


U.  MetalSp  MachinAry  and  Apparatua. 
Copper,  lead,  nnc^  etc.: 

a  Alloys,  smelting  and  refining 

d  Valves,  hydrants,  soda  water  apparatus,  etc. 

f   Plumbenr  supplies 

Iron  and  st^: 

a  Iron  mining 

b  Blast  furnaces 

c  Architectural  and  structural  iron 

e  Rolling  mills,  steel  and  tinplate  works 

f  Hardware  (not  specified) 
Tools 

n  Other  wire  goods. 

o  tinware,  sheet-metal  work,  metal  stamping, 

etc 

t  St^am  engines,  boflers,  pumps,  etc 

u  Machinery,  not  otherwise  dasafied 

V  Foundries • 

Railway  repair  shops 


(a)  Carriages,  wagons  and  sleighs. 


Sidp  and  boat  builaing. 

Agricultural  implements. 

Other  instruments  and  appliances: 

f   Lamps,  lanterns,  reflectors,  stereoptioona,  etc, 
,  (c)  fDynamos  and  electrical  supplies 


1 
2 


Total— Group  II. 


m.  Wood  Manvfactores. 

Lumber  and  house  trim 

Brooms 

Furniture  and  cabinet  work: 

a  Furniture  and  upholstery 

e  Other  cabinet  work 

(e)  Other  articles  and  appliances  of  wood. 


Total — Group  III. 


IV.    Leather  and  Rubber  Goods. 

Manufacture  of  leather 


(a)  Furs  and  fur  goods, 
(d)  - 


Boots  and  shoes. 


Total— Group  IV. 


9 


24 


2 
6 


ir 


3 


aOna  of  tbb  muabcr 
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OF  FATAL  ACCIDEIVTS. 


,1 


Hand 
tools 
(axes, 
saws, 
ham- 
mers). 

^ 
1 

Explo- 
sives of 

all 
kindsi. 

Hot 
liquids, 
xteam, 

etc. 

Collapse 

of 

building, 

falling 

objects. 

Fall 

of 

person. 

Hand- 
ling 
mer- 
chan- 
dise. 

Vehi- 
cles. 

All 
others. 

Other 
machines 
and  ma- 
chine 
tools. 

Total. 

Grand 
total. 

1 
1 

...«•• 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

!....<•• 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

r 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

fi 

1 

1 

6 

1 

2 

16 

" 

1 
1 
1 

4 
3 

] 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

6 

3 

1 

4 

2 

2 

2 

! 

2 
2 

2 
7 
2 
1 
6 
1 
2 
2 

1 
1 

2 

1 

11 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2" 

2 

1 
1 

1 

9^ 

1 

4 

1 

1 

3 

1 

7 

] 

- 

1 

1 

2 

6- 

2 

1 

1 

2' 

48 

4 

4 

7 

3 

4 

70 

5 

1 

1 

1 

7 

1 

•   •    •  t 

a8 

iA^ 

2 

• .    • 

2 

1 

1 

8 

1 

1 

a9 

alO* 

1 

2 
1 
2 

2 



1 

5 

1 

2 

1 

5 

2 

1 

8 

--,-- 

was  a  woman. 


«f 
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Table  XIV— Causes 


Machinkry. 


industries. 


Gear- 

■ 

ing, 

I 

belts. 

Eleva- 

shaft- 

tors, 

Saws, 

ing, 

hoists. 

planes. 

pul- 

cranes. 

leys. 

etc. 

Presses, 
stamp- 
ing ma- 
chines. 


Emery 
wheels, 
buffer:*. 


Cotun 
and 

woolw 
ira- 

chint**. 


V.  Chemicals,  Oils,  BzplodTes. 

1.  Chemicals  and  drugs: 

Cb)  AlkaliesCsodaa.  potash,  ammonia), 
(d)  Other  ohemicajs  and  drugs 

2.  Paints  and  colors: 


(a)  Paints,  vamishee,  putty,  etc. 
(e)  Lead  pencils,  c 
4.  Soapj^canolee,  etc.: 


(e)  Lead 
6a 

7.    (b) 


ncils,  crayons,  etc. 
»»Kf  «xUidIe 

a)  noap 

Fireworks,  gunpowder,  etc. 


2.    (a)  Pulp 


^] 


Total— Group  V 

VI.  Paper  and  Pulp. 


Pulp  and  paper    (principal  product  not  re- 
ported)  

Ic)  Paper,  cardboard,  straWboard,  eto 


Total— Group  VI. . . 

Vm.  Textiles. 

2.  Of  wool: 

a  Carpets  and  rugs 

b  Felt  goods 

0  Woolens  and  worsteds. . . . 

3.  Of  cotton. 


4.  Hosiery  and  knit  goods  (cotton  and  wool) 
Total— Group  VIII 


1. 
6 


IX.  Clothing,  Millinery,  Laundry. 

Men's  and  boys'  clothing 

Ladies'  cloaks,  waists,  wrappers,  eto. 
Cleaning  and  dyeing 


Total— Group  IX. 


X.  Food,  Tobacco  and  liquors. 

1.  Cereals,  fruits,  vegetables,  etc.: 

a  Grain  handling  and  milling 

b  Preserved  fruits  and  vegetables. . . 
e  Sugar,  starch,  yeast 

2.  (b)  Butter 

6.  liquors  (including  ice): 

a  Artificial  ice 

b  Cider,  etc 

e  Malting 


3 


Total— Group  X. 


4. 
S 


XI.  Distribution  of  Water,  Gas  and  Electricity. 

Electric  light  and  power 

Heat  and  power  (steam,  etc.; 


Total— Group  XI. 


Xn.  Building  Industry. 
1.  General  contracting  and  building. . . 


Grand  Total. 


a3 
1 


a4 


6 


33 


49 


a  One  of  thii  number  was  a  woaxaf 
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Fatal  Accidents— Continued* 


• 

Hand 
tools 
(axes, 
saws, 
ham- 
mers). 

Explo- 
sives of 

all 
kinds. 

Hot 
liquids, 
steam, 

etc. 

Collapse 

of 

building, 

falling 

objects. 

■ 

Fall 

of 

person. 

Hand- 
ling 
mer- 
chan- 
dise. 

Vehi- 
cles. 

All 
others. 

Other 
machines 
and  ma- 
chine 
tools. 

Total. 

Grand 

total. 

1 

1 

• 

2 

1 

2 

1 

3 

1 

4 

2 

2 

2 



K 

A 

7 

1 

17 

1               ■*' 

1 

■"*■■'■''                   ~ 



1 

1 

1 

2 

7 

1 
1 

• 

1 

3 

3 

,,,,,,.,,, 

1 

■•■■••-■'•■■••■•- 

8 

4 

0 

1 

2 

1 

1 
t 

12 

1 

2 
2 
3 

1 

3 

1 

2 

1 

. 

1 

3 

« 

1 
1 

1 

1 

2 

■ 

3 

8 

3 

11 

3 

1 

a3 

■ 

• 

1 

***'"*'" 

1 

1 

4 

1 

ab 

, 

1 
3 
3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

4 

1 

4 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

10 

4 

2 

1 

17 

3 

I 

2 

S 

1 

4 

2 

6 

1 

••••••    • 

1 

. 

21 

108 



17 

16 

13 

9 

1 

1 

18 

bl82 

h  Includes  two  females. 
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Table  XIV.— Caubm  of 
CHILDREH  UKDSR  z6 


V 

Machinkry. 

INDUSTRIES. 

» 

Gear- 
ing, 
belts, 
shaft- 
ing, 
pul- 
leys, 
etc. 

Eleva- 
tors, 
hoists, 
cranes. 

Saws, 
planes. 

Presses, 
stamp- 
ing ma- 
chines. 

Emery 

wheels, 
buffers. 

1 

Cotton 
and 

woolen 
rua- 

chines. 

m.  Wood  M«niifacttir«s« 
1.  Lumber  and  house  trim 

V.  Chemicals.  Oils,  Bxplorives. 

1 

=^=^^K 



SaBBSS 

Vm.  Textiles. 
Sr    (a)  Carpets  and  rug?.  -, 

• 

1 
1 

4.  Hosierv  and  knit  goods  (ootton  and  vmnl) .  ^ 

^_^ 

Ouamd  Totai* 

3 
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Fatal  AcddeDts— Conclvdad. 
TSASS  OF  AGB  mCLUDBD. 


Hand 
tools 

Other 
machines 
and  ma- 
chine 
tools. 

Total, 

(axes, 
saws, 
ham- 
mers). 

1 

Explo- 
sives of 

aU 
kinds. 


H9t 
liquids, 
steam, 

etc. 


Collapse 

of 

building, 

fallioK 

objects. 


Fall 

of 

person. 


Hand- 
ling 
mer- 
chan- 
dise. 


Vehi- 
cles. 


All 
others. 


Grand 
total. 


1 
1 


1 
1 


1 
1 
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TABLE  XV.— CERTIFICATES  OF  BOILER  INSPECTION  FILED 
WITH  THE  BUREAU  OF  FACTORY  INSPECTION. 

[NoTB — In  the  eities  of  New  York  and  Buffalo^  boilers  Id  factories  are  inspected  under  munici- 
pal ordinances;  outside  those  cities  certificates  of  boiler  inspection  must  be  filed  with  the  Bureau 
of  Factory  Inspection.  In  this  table,  the  unit  is  the  establishment  and  not  the  certificate  or 
number  of  boilers.] 


COUNTY. 


Albany 

Allegany. . . . 

Broome 

Cattaraugus. . 

Cayuga 

Chautauqua. . 
Chemung. . . . 

Chenango 

Clinton 

Columbia 

Cortland 

Delaware. . . . 
Dutchess. . . . 

Erie 

Essex 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Genesee 

Greene 

Herkimer. . . . 
Jefferson .... 

Kinijfs 

Lewis 

Livingston. . . 

Madison 

Monroe 

Montgomery. 

Nassau 

Niagara 

Oneida 

Onondaga. . . 

Ontario 

Orange 

Orleans 

Oswego 

Otsego 

Putnam 

Queens 

Rens^laer. . . 

Rockland 

St.  Lawrence 
Saratoga. .  . . 
Schenectady. 

Schoharie 

Schuyler 

Seneca 

Steuben 

Suffolk 

Sullivan 

Tioga 

Tompkins.  .  . 

rister 

WarreD. . . . . . 

Wa.<«hington. 

Wayne 

Westchester. 

Wyoming 

Yates 

Total. . . 


Factobixs  in  Which  Boilbbb 
Are — 


Insured. 


171 

13 

'72 

^: 

32' 

77, 
641 
28 
16, 
32, 
27 
57l 
52 

134: 
18' 
25 
77 
27 
19 
60 
58 
4 
15 
23 
31 

228 
65 
15 
60 

102 

123 
42 
76 
15 
60 
22 
2 
15 

138 
22 
51 
81 
14 
9 
7 
19 
33 
35 
7 
16 
31 
52 
24 
48 
43 
76 
18 
11 


Not 
insured. 


19 

11 

22 

22 

21 

40 

17 

7 

1 

10 

7 

17 

10 

8 

5 

2 

14 

5 


1 

2 

9 

30 

13 

10 

7 

12 

4 

6 

26 

0 

21 

24 

3 


22 

6 

39 

3 

4 

5 

4 

4 

44 

6 

6 

26 

15 

22 

3 

14 

13 

14 

2 

10 


Total. 


100 
24 
94 
67 
53 

126 
71 
35 
17 
42 
34 
74 
71 

142 
23 
27 
91 
32 
19 
76 
67 
4 
16 
25 
40 

258 
78 
25 
76 

204 

127 
48 

102 
24 
81 
46 
6 
16 

160 
28 
00 
84 
18 
14 
11 
23 
77 
41 
13 
42 
46 
74 
27 
62 
66 
00 
20 
21 


2.835 


711, 


3.516 


Hotels, 
institu- 
tions, 
oflBce 
buildinga, 
etc. 


30 


10 
2 

1 

4 
4 
1 


1 
1 


3 
10 


6 
1 
3 


3 

i 

2 


40 
4 

10 
2 

10 

18 
8 
3 
3 
1 
1 


14 
1 
7 

12 
3 
1 
1 


1 

e 


2 
0 

1 
1 
1 

8 


240 
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Table  XVI. — ^Number  and  Location  of  Places  in  Tenement  a^d  Dwelling 
Houses  Licensed  to  Manufacture  Articles  Specified  in  Section  loo  of  the 
Labor  Law,  September  30,  1904. 

Recapltulatioii. 
Metropolitan  DiHrict:  Number  of 

New  York  county: .  licenses. 

Jx>wer  east  side  of  the  Borough  of  Manhattan 7 ,486 

Remainder  of  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  and  Boroui^  of  The  Bronx 5,041 

Kings  county  (Borough  of  Brooklyn) S  ,399 

Queens  county  (Borouf^  of  Queens) 299 

Richmond  county  (Borough  of  Richmond) 48 

Nassau  county 14 

Suffolk  oounty 25 

Total 22 , 2 1 2 

Remainder  of  the  State 7.717 

Grand  total 29 .929 


(a)  Suburban  Districts. 


QUEENS  BOROUQH. 


Towns. 
Long  Island  City. . . 

Astoria 

Bayaide 

Blissville 

College  Point 

Corona 

Eaat  Dutch  Kills. . . 
East  WilUamabuxg. , 

Elmhurst 

Evergreen 

Flushing 

Germania  Heights. . 

Glendale 

Hicksville 

Jamaica 

Maspeth 

Metropolitan 

Middle  Village 

Morris  Park 

Newtown 

Osone  Park 

Ravenswood 

Richmond  Hill 

Ridgewood  Heights. 
Sheepshead  Bay. . . . 

Union  Course 

Whiteatone 

Winfield 

Woodhaven 

Woodside 

Wyokoflf  Avenue. . . . 


Number  of 


Total. 


39 

24 
1 
3 
2 

13 
2 
3 
2 

53 
6 
3 
9 
1 
2 

49 
9 
3 
1 
3 
3 
1 
5 

11 
8 
1 
6 
6 

24 
6 
1 


299 


RICHMOND  BOROUGH. 

Number  of 
Towns.  licenses. 

Eltingville .• 2 

Giffords 1 

Greenridge 1 


RICHMOND  BOROUGH--Continued. 


Towns. 
Port  Richmond. 

Richmond 

RossviUe 

Stapleton 

Tompkinsville. . 

Tottenville 

West  Brighton. 


Number  of 
licensee. 

2 

5 

4 

5 

2 

24 

2 


Total. 


NASSAU  COUNTY. 


48 


Towns. 

Floral  Park 

Glen  Cove 

Great  Neck 

Hicksvllle 

New  Hyde  Park. 
Rockville  Outer. 

Sea  Cliff 

Thomaston 


Number  of 
licenses. 

1 

2 

1 

2 

4 

2 
1 

1 


Total. 


SUFFOLK  (X)UNTY. 


14 


Towns. 

Babylon 

Bayshore. . . . 

Bellport 

Qreenport. . . . 

IsUp 

Lindenhurst. . 

Patchogue 

Riverhead. . . 
Ronkonkomo. 
Sayville 


Number  of 
licenses. 

3 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

9 

2 

1 


Total. 


25 
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TABLE  ZVI— Continued. 

(b)  Lower  East  Side  of  Manhattan  Borough  (Bmbracinc  Eatt  Fourteenth  Street  From  Broad- 
way to  East  RiTer,  East  Side  of  Broadway  to  Battery,  and  the  Territory  Lying  Within  Those 
Boundaries). 


Street. 

Avenue  A 

Allen 

Attorney 

Avenue  D 

Batavia 

Baxter 

Bayard 

Bleecker 

Bond , 

Bowery , 

Broad , 

Broadway 

Broome , 

Avenue  C 

Canal 

Cannon 

Catherine 

Centre  Bfarket  place. 
Cherry , 


Number  of 
licenses. 

. . . .   103 

97 

47 

68 

11 

. . . .   117 

. . . .   116 

2 

1 

00 

1 

1 

120 

31 

16 

13 

26 

6 

. . . .   178 


Christie 444 

City  Hall  place 

Clinton 

Columbia 

Corlears 

Crosby 

Avenue  D 

Delanc^ 

Division 

Dry  Dock 

Duane 

East  Broadway 

Eldridge 


6 

48 

26 

6 

44 

13 

107 

61 

2 

1 

69 

89 

Elizabeth 844 

17 

67 

47 

100 

180 

8 

4 

4 


Elm 

Essex 

Extra  place 

First  avenue 

Forsyth 

Franklin 

Front 

Fourth  avenue 

Goerck 148 


Qouverneur. . . , 

Grand 

Hamilton 

Henry 

Hester 

Houston,  East. 

Jackson 

James 

Jefferson 

Leonard 

Lewis 

Ludlow 

Madison 

Maiden  I^ane. . 


2 

31 

66 

38 

177 

169 

3 
128 

9 

1 
61 
47 
70 

1 


Number  of 
lioenMa. 

4 


Street. 

Mangin 

Marion. 28 

Market 14 

Monroe 182 

Montgomery 6 

Mott 606 

Mulberry ^ ." 410 

New  Chambers 14 

Norfolk 40 

Oak 61 

Oliver 101 

Orchard ; 66 

Park  Row , 8 

Park 12 

Pearl 12 

Peck  Slip.: I 

Pike 3 

Pitt 23 

Prince 47 

Ridge 38 

Rivington 107 

Rose 1 

Roosevelt 60 

Rutger's  place 1 

Rutflrers *       8 

St.  Mark's  place 81 

Second  avenue 39 

Sheriff 12 

South 1 

Spring 106 

Stanton. 137 

Stone 1 

Suffolk 26 

Third  avenue 8 

Water 17 

Walker l 

Whitehall l 

Willett 18 

William 3 

Worth 1 

East  First -. 128 

EastlSecond 86 

EastiThird 92 

East  Fourth 80 

East  Fifth 87 

East  Sivth 69 

East  Seventh 54 

East  Eighth 14 

East  Ninth 50 

East  Tenth 48 

East  Eleventh 300 

EastlTwelfth 132 

East  Thirteenth 100 

East  Fourteenth 59 

Total '. 7,486 
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TABLE  XVI— <:ontiiiii6d. 
(c)  Manhattmn  and  Bnmz  Boroaghi,  Exctpt  Lower  But  8ld«. 


StrBot* 
Abingdon  sqiuure   . 
Albany  street  . . . . . 
Alexander  avenue 
Amsterdam  arenue 
Anthony  avenue  . . 
Arthur  avenue   ... 

Avenue  B , 

Bank   street    

Barro/r  street  .... 
Bathgate  avenue   .. 

Beach  street 

Beck    street    

Bedford  street  . . . 
Bergen  avenue  ... 
Bethune  street  . . . 
Bleecker  street  ... 

Boston  road    

Bradhurst  avenue 
Briggs  avenue  .... 

Broadway 

Brook  avenue  .... 
Broome  street  .... 
Bryant  street   .... 

Canal  street 

Carmine  street  . . . 
Cauldwell  street  . . 
Charles  street  .... 
Charlton  street  . . . 
Christopher  street 

Clarke  street 

Clarkson  street  . . . 
Clinton  avenue  . . . 
College  avenue  . . . 
Columbus  avenue  . 
Cornelia  street  . . . 
Cornell  avenue  . . . 
Courtlandt  avenue 
Creston  avenue  . . 
Dominiok  street  . . 
Dorothy  place  .... 
Downing  street  . . . 
Eagle  avenue  .... 
Eastbum  street  . . 
Bast  Bud  avenue  . 
Edgecombe  avenue 
Eighth  avenue  . . . 
Eleventh  avenue    . 

Fifth  avenue 

First  avenue 

Forest  avenue  .... 
Fourth  avenue  . . . 
Franklin  avenue  . 
Franklin   street    . . 

Grand  street 

Oreenwlch  avenue 
Oreonwich  street    . 
Grove  street    


Number  of 
licenses. 

1 

8 

4 

92 
2 
1 
8 
2 
4 
1 

20 
1 
6 
1 
1 

76 
1 
4 
1 

42 

10 
9 
1 
6 

48 
1 
8 
2 

16 
6 
2 
1 
1 
101 

28 

• 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

68 

1 

1 

8 

2 

116 

6 

40 

63 

5 

22 

2 

8 

14 

13 

11 

6 


Street. 
Hamilton  place    . . . . 

Hancock  place 

Hancock  street 

Henderson  place  . . . 
Hottman  avenue  . . .  • 

Home  street   

Horatlon  street  . . . . 
Houston  street.  West 

Hudson  street 

Irving  place   

Jackson  avenue 

Jane  street 

Jones  street   

Kelly  avenue 

King  street 

Laight  street 

Lawrence  street 

Lenox  avenue 

Leroy  street   

Lexington  avenue  . . . 
Macdougal  street  . . . 
Madison  avenue  . . . . 
Manhattan  avenue  . . 
Manhattan  street  . . . 
Melrose  avenue    . . . . 

Minetta  lane 

Minetta  place   

Minetta  street 

Momingside  avenue  . 

Morris  avenue   

Morton  street 

Nelson  avenue   

Ninth  avenue 

North  Moore  street. . 
Park  avenue  


Number  of 
licenses. 

1 

2 

88 

1 
2 
1 
7 
102 

24 
1 
8 
1 

21 
1 

14 

86 
2 

28 

16 
111 
111 

42 
9 
4 
1 

10 
...•    8 

19 
1 
1 
8 
2 

4e 
1 

8& 


18 


Parker  and  St  Raymond  avenues.  2 

Perry  street 10 

Pleasant  avenue 2 

Powell  place 1 

Prince  street 74 

Renwick  street   1 

Rogers  place 2 

Ryer  avenue 1 

St.  Ann's  avenue Z 

St.  James  street,  Fordham 1 

St  Nicholas  street   17 

Second  avenue   128 

Seventh  avenue 78 

Sixth  avenue 87 

South   Washington   square 3 

Southern  Boulevard 2 

Spencer  place 1 

Spring    street    188 

Sullivan  street  ; 882 

Summit  street 1 

Stuyvesant  street 1 

Tenth  avenue   80< 


1 11.274        New  York  State  Department  op  Labor. 


TABLE  XVI— Continoed. 
(c)  Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  The  Bronx  (Ezchisive  of  the  Lower  East  Side) :  By  Streets — Con . 


Street. 

Third  avenue    

Thompson  street  . . . . 

Tlnton  avenue 

Tremont  avenue   . . .  < 

Trinity  avenue 

Union  avenue 

Union  square 

University  place  . . . . 

Vandam  street   

Varick  street 

Vestry  street 

Wakefield  street  . . . . 

Wales  avenue 

Walton  avenue 

Washington  avenue  . 
Washington  place  . . . 
Washington  street   . . 

Watts  street   

Waverly  place 

Webster  avenue  . . . . 

Weeks  street 

Wendover  avenue  . . . 

West  street 

WeJt  Broadway 

Westchester  avenue  . 
West  End  avenue  . . . 
Whitb  Plains  avenue 
Williams  bridge  . . . . 

Willis  avenue   

Wooster  street   .  1 . . . 

Worth  street 

York  street 

3rd  street.  West  . . . . 
4th  street.  West  . . . . 

8th  street,  Bast 

8th  street.   West   . . . 

dth  street.  Bast 

9th  street.  West  . . . . 
10th  street.  West  . . . 
11th  street.  West  . . . 
12th  street.  West  . . . 
13th  street,  West. . . . 
14th  street.  Bast  . . . 
.14th  street.  West  . . . 
16th  street.  Bast  . . . . 
15th  street.  West  . . . 
16th  street.  Bast  . . . 
16th  street.  West  . . . 

17th  street.  Bast 

17  th  street.  West  . . . 
18th  street.  Bast  . . . 
18th  street,  West  . . . 
19th  street.  Bast  . . . . 
19th  street,  West  . . 
20th  street.  Bast  . . . 
20th  street.  West  . . . 
21st  street.  Bast  . . . . 


Number  of 
licenses. 

. ..   224 

246 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

4 

18 

14 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

2 

6 

9 

6 

1 

1 

1 

4 

60 

6 

1 

...-    1 

17 

12 

1 

6 

86 

16 

6 

11 

4 

1 

7 

6 

1 

1 

63 

4 

62 

9 

41 

18 

26 

12 

28 

11 

16 

7 

10 

16 

10 


Street. 
21st  street.  West 
22d  street,  East  . 
22d  street,  West  . 
23d  street.  East  . 
23d  street.  West 
24th  street.  East 
24th  street.  West 
25th  street.  East 
25th  street.  West 
26th  street.  East. 
26th  street.  West 
27th  street.  Bast 
27th  street.  West 
28th  street.  East 
28th  street.  West 
29th  street.  Bast  . 
29th  street.  West 
30th  street.  Bast 
30th  street.  West 
3l8t  street.  Bast 
3lRt  street.  West 
32d  street.  Bast  . 
32d  street.  West 
33d  street.  Bast  . 
33d  street.  West 
34th  street.  Bast  . 
34th  street.  West 
36th  street.  Bast 
86th  street.  West 
36th  street.  East 
36th  street.  West 
37th  street.  Bast 
37th  street.  West 
88th  street,  Bast  . 
38th  street.  West 
S9th  street.  Bast  . 
39th  street.  West 
40th  street.  Bast 
40th  street.  West 
41st  street.  Bast  . 
41st  street.  West  . 
4  2d  street.  Bast  . 
42d  street.  West  . 
43d  street,  Bast   . 
43d  street.  West  . 
44th  street  Bast 
44th  street.  West 
45th  street.  Bast  . 
46th  street.  West 
46th  street.  Bast 
46th  street.  West 
47th  street.  Bast 
47th  street.  West 
48th  street.  Bast  . 
48th  street.  West 
49th  street.  Bast  . 
49th  street,  Weet 


Number  of 
licenses. 

9 

18 

14 

4 

18 

86 

17 

19 

14 

.  ..•  33 
20 
22 
36 
28 
12 
66 
12 
16 
25 
84 
14 
20 
6 
84 
10 
21 
7 

...    18 


7 
28 
16 
22 
49 
28 
22 
23 
11 
18 

9 
17 

8 
22 

9 

C 

7 
ID 
14 
11 

S 
13 

5 

28 

16 

7 

7 
8 
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TABLE  XVI— ContiniMd. 
(c)  Boroughs  of  Munii^tt^n  and  The  Bronx  (BzclosTe  of  tho  Lower  Bast  Side) :  By  Streets — Con. 


Street 

60th  street.  Bast 

60tb  street.  West 

6l8t  street.  East 

61st  street.  West 

62d  street.  East 

62d  street,  West 

63d  street,  East 

63d  street.  West   

64th  street.  Bast 

64th  street.  West 

66th  street.  Bast 

66th  street.  Bast 

66th  street.  West 

67th  street,  ISast 

67th  street,  West 

68th  street.  Bast 

68th  street.  West , 

69th  street.  East 

69th  street.  West 

60th  '^^reet.  East 

60th  street.  West , 

61st  street.  Bast    

6l8t  street.  West , 

62d  street.  East 

Q2d  street.  West 

63d   street.   East    , 

63d  street.  West , 

64th  street.  East 

64th  street.  West , 

65th   street.   West 

66th  street.  East 

66th  street.  West 

67th  street.   West   , 

68th  street.  West '. . 

69th  street.  East   , 

69th  street.  West , 

70th  street  East 

71st  street.  Bast   

7lRt  street.  West 

72d  street,  East 

73d  street.  East , 

73d  street.  West 

74th  street.  East 

76th  street.  East '  22 

76th  street,  East 22 

76th  street.  West 1 

77th  street.  East 19 

78th  street.  East 12 

78th  street.  West 2 

79th  street.  East 8 

80th  street.  East 9 

80th  street.  West 2 

81st  street.  East 17 

81st  street.  West 1 

82d  street.  East 17 

82d  street.  West   8 

83d  street.  Bast 22 

83d  street.  West 7 


Number  of 
licenses. 

6 

7 

14 

6 

10 

7 

6 

18 

46 

5 

4 

9 

6 

8 

4 

12 

8 

26 

-8 

6 

9 

6 

6 

4 

7 

10 

9 

8 

1 

4 

1 

7 

10 

3 

8 

6 

21 

84 

2 

28 

86 

1 

17 


Street 
84th  street.  East  . . 
84th  street.  West  . 
86th  street.  East  . . 
86  th  street.  East  . 
87th  street.  Bast  . . 
87th  street.  West 
88tb  street.  Bast  . 
88th  street,  Weet  . 
89th  street.  East  . . 
90th  street.  East  . 
90th  street.  West  . 
91st  street.  East  . . 
91st  street.  West  . 
92d  street.  East  . . 
92d  street.  West  .  . 
93d  dtreet.  East  . . . 
93d  street.  West  . . 
d4th  street.  East  . 
96th  street.  East  . . 
96th  street.  West  . 
96th  street.  Bast  . . 
96th  street.  West  . 
97th  street.  East  . . 
97th  street.  West  . 
98th  street.  Bast  . 
98th  street.  West  . 
99th  street.  Bast  . . 
99th  street  West  . 
100th  street  Bast 
100th  street  West 
101st  street  East  . 
101st  street.  West  . 
102d  street  East  . . 
102d  street  West  . 
lOSd  street  East  . 
103d  street  West  . 
104th  street  Bast 
104th  street  West 
106th  street  Bast 
10t>vh  street  West 
106th  street.  Bast 
106tu  street  West 
107th  street  East  . 
107th  street.  West 
108th  street  Bast  . 
108th  street  West 
109th  street  East. 
109th  street  West 
110th  street.  Bast 
111th  street  East  . 
111th  street.  West 
112th  street  East  . 
112th  street  West 
113th  street  East 
113th  street  West 
114th  street  Bast 
114th  street  West 
116th  street.  East 


Number  of 
lioenaes. 

19 

1 

14 

17 

11 

4 

16 

8 

8 

11 

8 

8 

6 

....  8 

1 

6 

....  1 

e 

9 

....  4 

6 

6 

8 

7 

2 

10 

8 

4 

8 

12 

....  4 
7 

e 

4 

6 

6 

8 

6 

7 

8 

19 

8 

11 

2 

11 

2 

16 

1 

10 

3 

1 

5 

10 

8 

2 

14 

8 
16 
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TABI«B  ZVI— Continued. 


<c)  BoroughsrofJManhattan'and  The  Bronx  (BzclttriTe  of  th«  Lower  Bast  Side)  :1By  Straete— Con. 


Street. 
116th  street.  West 
116th  street.  East  . 
116th  street.  West 
117th  street.  East  . 
117th  street.  West 
118th  street.  Bast  . 
118th  street,  West 
119th  street.  Bast  . 
119th  street,  West 
120th  street.  Bast 
120th  street.  West 
121st  street.  East  . 
121st  street.  West 
122d  street.  Bast  . 
122d  street.  West  . 
123d  street.  Bast  . 
123d  street.  West  . 
124th  street.  Bast  . 
124th  street.  West 
126th  street.  Bast 
126th  street.  West 
126th  street.  Bast  . 
126th  street.  West 
127th  street,  West 
128th  street.  Bast  . 
128th  street.  West 
129th  street.  East  . 
129th  street.  West 
130th  street,  Bast 
131st  street,  East  . 
13 let  street.  West  . 
132d  street.  East  . . 
132d  street.  West  . 
133d  street.  East  . 
133d  street,  West  . 
134th  street.  Bast .. 
134th  street.  West 
135th  street.  East 
135  Ih  street,  West 
136th  street.  West 


Street. 
Aberdeen  street  . . 
Adams  street  .... 
Adelphi  street  . . 
Ainslle  street 
Alabama  ayenue  . 
Albany  avenue   . . 

Arlon  place 

Ashford  street  . . 
Ashland  place  . . 
Atkins  avenue  . . 
Atlantic  avenue  . 
Bainbrldge  street 
Baltic  street  .... 


Number  of 
lloanses. 

6 

....  9 

28 

7 

....  6 

9 

11 

....  8 

....  6 

. . . .         10 

....  7 

....         18 

2 

....  6 

1 

....  B 

....  6 

8 

4 

16 
25 

4 

2 

8 

2 

6 
8 
6 
1 

1 

8 

1 

....  4 

8 

6 
2 
6 
4 
6 
1 


Street 
137th  street.  Bast 
137th  street.  West 
138th  street.  Bast 
139th  street.  East 
139th  street.  West 
140th  street.  East 
i42d  street.  Bast  . 
143d  street.  East  . 
143d  street.  West  . 
144th  street.  East  . 
146th  street.  Bast  . 
146th  street.  West 
146th  street.  Bast 
147th  street.  East 
148th  street.  East  . 
149th  street.  East  . 
150th  street.  East 
151st  street.  West.. 
162d  street.  East  . 
163d  street.  East  . . 
164th  street.  East 
164th  street.  West 
166th  street.  East  . 
167th  street.  East   . 
158th  street.  East  . 
169th  street.  Bast  , 
160th  street.  Bast  . 
161st  street,  East  . . 
162d  street.  East  . . 
163d  street.  Bast  . . 
164th  street.  East  , 
166th  street.  East  . 
165th  street.  West  . 
168th  street.  East  . . 
168th  street.  West  . 
169th  street.  East  . . 
176th  street.  East  . . 
206th  street,  East   , 


(d)  Borough  of^Brooklyn,  New  York  City. 


Number  of 
licenses. 

1 

2 

9 

6 

8 
....  1 

1 

8 

1 

2 

116 

1 

9 


Street. 
Barbey  street  . . 
Barlett  street  . . 
Bath  avenue  . . 
Bath  Beach  . . . . 
Bayard  street  . . 
Beaver  street  . . 
Bedford  avenue  . 
Belmont  avenue 
Bennett  street  . 
Bergen  street  . , 
Berkley  place  . . 
Berry  street  . . . 
Blake  avenue   . . 


Number  of 
Ueenaea. 

2 

2 

7 

....  2 

1 

2 

2 

....  7 

8 

2 

....  2 

4 

....  I 

8 

....  4 

2 

2 

1 

....  8 

....  4 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

....  8 

1 

2 

8 

.  .  .  .  J. 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 


6.941 


Number  of 
lloenees. 

6 

18 

8 

1 

7 

14 

20 

6 

....  1 

8T 

2 

7 

1 
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TABLB  XVI-- ContiniMd. 


(d)  Boroof  h  of  Brooklyn : 


Street 
Bleecker  street 

Number  of 
Ueenaea. 
88 

Boerum  place  

1 

Boenim   street   

142 

Bogert  street 

22 

Boltyar  street 

1 

Bond  street 

8 

Bradford   street    

1 

Bremen  street 

28 

Bridge  street 

13 

Bristol  street 

1 

Broadway    

00 

Broome  street 

1 

Buffalo  avenue 

3 

Bushwlck  avenue 

180 

Bushwlck  Diace 

8 

Butler   street    

1 

Calyer  street 

5 

Oanarsie    

6 

Carlton  avenue 

4 

Catharine  street 

8 

Cedar  street   

2 

Central  avenue 

. , 267 

Chauncey  street 

2 

Chester  street 

2 

Chestnut  street 

1 

Christopher  avenue   . . . . 

Q 

Clarendon  place 

1 

Clark  street   

1 

Classon  avenue 

18 

Clermont  avenue   

8 

Cleveland  street 

8 

Clifton  place 

8 

Clinton  avenue 

1 

Clinton  street 

7 

Columbus  place 

1 

Columbia  street   

.  ; 6 

Commerce  street 

2 

Concord  street 

2 

Conover  street    

1 

Conselyea  street 

5 

Cook  street   

02 

Cooper  street    

4 

Cornelia  street 

R 

Court   street    

24 

Covert  avenue 

10 

Covert   street    

7 

Crescent  street 

2 

Cumberland  street 

R 

Dean  street 

26 

Debevolse    

27 

Decatur  street 

A 

Degraw  street 

fi 

DeKalb  avenue 

123 

Delmonico    place    

14 

Dennett  place   

'. 1 

De  Sales  place 

1 

Devoe  street   

63 

By  Streets— Continiwd. 

Nnmber  of 
Street  lioeiues. 

Diamond  street 2 

Dikeman  street l 

Ditmars  street 4 

Division  avenue 8 

Douglas  street g 

Drlggs  avenue , , ,  ig 

Duffleld  street , , , .  14 

Dumont  avenue   6 

East  New  York  avenue 6 

Eastern  Parkway 4 

Eckford  street    % 

Eighth  avenue 2 

Eldert  street 5 

Bllery  street 121 

Elton   street    4 

Bmmett  street 1 

Engert  avenue  1 

Essex  street 7 

Euclid  avenue 1 

Evergreen  avenue 64 

Evergreen  plaoe 1 

Avenue  P 1 

Fairview  avenue 1 

1'  anchon  place g 

Fayette  street 82 

Fifth  avenue 22 

Fifteenth  avenue   1 

Filmore  place   2 

Flatbush  avenue 7 

Floyd  street    71 

Flushing  avenue    280 

Forest  avenue 2 

Forest  street 7 

Fort  Qreen  place 1 

Fourth  avenue   , , , .  17 

Franklin   avenue    22 

Franklin    street    g 

Freeman  street 1 

Front  street    2 

Frost   street    15 

Fulton   street    84 

Furman  street 1 

Garden  street   n 

Qarfleld  place 4 

Gates  avenue 99 

George  street log 

Georgia  avenue 2 

Gerry  street   12 

Glen  street   \ 

Glenmore  avenue   20 

Gold  street 3 

Graham  avenue 95 

Graham  street 7 

Grand  avenue  g 

Grand  street 7g 

Grant  avenue   2 

Gratton    street    15 


IIT.278        New  York  State  Department  op  Labor. 


TABLE  XVI— Continued. 
(d)  Borough  of  Brooklyn :  By  Streets— Continiied. 


Street 

Qreene  avenue  

Greenpoint  avenue 

Orove  street 

Quernsey  street '.  ■ 

Owiuett  street 

Hale  and  Pulton  streets 

Hall  street 

Halsey   street    

Hamburg  avenue  

Hamilton  avenue 

Hancock  street 

Hanover   street    

Harman  street   

Harrison  avenue 

Harrison  place 

Harrison  street 

Hart  street 

Havemeyer  street 

Havens  place    

Hendrlx  street   

Henry  street 

Herbert  street 

Herkimer  street 

Hewes  street 

Heyward  street 

Hicks  street 

Higb  street  

Himrod   street    

Hinsdale  street 

Hooper  street 

Hop(»  street 

Hopkins  street   

Hopkinson  avenue 

Howard  avenue 

Hojrt  street 

Hubbard  place 

Hudson   avenue    

Hull  street 

Humboldt  street , 

Huntington  street 

India  street    

Ingraham  street 

Irving  avenue 

Irving  place 

Jackson  place  

Jackson  street 

Jamaica  avenue 

Java  street 

Jay  street 

Jefferson  avenue 

Jefferson   street    

Jerome  street 

Johnson  avenue  

Johnson  street 

Judge  street 

Keep  street 

Kent  avenue   


Number  of 
licenses. 

36 

6 

11 

2 

9 

1 

3 

16 

191 

12 

6 

1 

89 

24 

4 

8 

89 

29 

1 

8 

8 

4 

7 

2 

4 

11 

1 

66 

1 

6 

13 

82 

1 

4 

2 

1 

8 

6 

120 

1 

2 

8 

31 

1 

1 

32 

7 

4 

1 

6 

92 

6 

366 

b 

4 

7 

30 


Street 
Kingsland  avenue  . . . . 
Knickerbocker  avenue 

Kosciusko  place   

Kosciusko  street 

Lafayette  avenue  . . . . 

Lawrence  street 

Lawton  street 

Lee  avenue  

Leonard  street 

Lewis  street  

Lexington   avenue   . . . 

Liberty   avenue    

Libden  street   

Linwood  street  .  v .  . . . 
Livingston  street  . . . . 

Locust  street 

Logan  street 

Lombardy  street 

Lorimer  street   

Lett  street 

Lynch   street    

McDonough  street  . . . . 

McDougal  street 

McKibbin  street 

Macon  street 

Madison  street   

Main  street 

Manhattan  street  . . . . 

Maple    street    

Marcy   avenue    

Marion    street    

Maspeth  street   

Maujer  street   

Meeker  avenue   

Melrose  street 

Meserole  avenUe 

Meserole  street 

Metropolitan  avenue  . . 

Middaugh  street 

Middleton  street 

Milford  street 

Miller  avenue 

Monitor  street 

Montague  street 

Montauk  avenue 

Montelth  street 

Montrose  avenue   . . . . 

Moore    street    

Morgan   avenue    

Morrell  street  .  -. 

Myrtle  avenue 

Nassau  avenue 

Nassau  street 

Navy   street    

Nelson   street    

Nevlns  street   

Newell  street    


Number  of 
UoenaoB. 

12 

66^ 

1 

6 

8 

Z 

1 

2 

88 

7 

9 

49 

47 

2 

S 

11 

3 

4 

42 

1 

5 

1 

7 

67 

1 

10 

7 

76 

1 

82 

28 

22 

48 

« 

158 

2 

10 1 

119 

I 

..  . .  4 

1 

4 

3 

1 

1 

29 

127 

42 

40 

49 

74 

8 

6 

10 

....  1 

4 

2 
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TABLB  XVI— Continaed. 


(d)  Borough  of  Brooklyn:  By  Streots — Continued. 


Street 
New  Jersey  avenue  . . . . 
New  Utrecht  street  . . . . 

Newton  street 

New  York  ayenue 

Ninth  avenue 

Noble  street    

Noll  street 

Norman  avenue   

Norman  place 

North  Elliott  place 

North  Henry  street  . . . 
North  Oxford  street  . . . 
North  Portland  avenue 
North  Vermont  avenue  . 

Norwood  avenue 

Nostrand  avenue    .  . . . . 

Oakland  street 

Ocean  Parkway 

Ocean  place 

Old  Bushwick  road  . . . . 
Old  Wood  Point  road  . . 

Olive  place    

Olive   street    

Onderdonk  avenue  . . . . 

Ormond  place 

Osborne  street 

Pacific  street   

Palmetto  street 

Park  avenue 

Park  place 

Park  street   , 

Parker  street 

Patchen  avenue 

Pearl  street  ....,...., 

PelUngton  place , 

Penn  street 

Pennsylvania  avenue  . . 

Pilling  street   , 

Pine  street   , 

Pltklns    avenue    , 

Pleasant  place   

Portland  avenue , 

Powell  street , 

Powers  street   , 

President  street   , 

Prince   street    

Prospect  avenue   

Prospect  place    

Prospect  street  ....... 

Pulaski  street , 

Putnam  avenue , 

<2uincy  street   , 

Ralph  avenue , 

Rapelyea  street , 

Held    avenue 

Richards  streets , 

Richardson  street  . . . .  < 


Number  of 
licenses. 

6 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

26 

4 

1 

5 

6 

2 

6 

1 

2 

28 

2 

1 

8 

6 

....  2 

1 

8 

10 

1 

19 

108 

11 

102 

4 

8 

1 

2 

1 

....  1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

10 

1 

1 

4 

27 

....  10 

2 

6 

8 

1 

4 

9 

4 

IB 

1 

81 

....  1 
18 


Street 

Ridgewood  avenue 

Rochester  avenue 

Rock  street , 

Rockaway   avenue 

Rockwell  place 

Rodney  street , 

Roebling   street    , 

Rogers  avenue   , 

Ross  street   , 

Rush  street 

Russell  place    , 

Russell    street    

Rutledge   street 

St  Felix  street 

St.  James*  place 

St  Mark's  avenue 

St  Mark's  place 

St  Nicholas  avenue 

Sackett  street 

Sackman  street 

Sandford  street 

Sands  street   

Saratoga  avenue 

Schaef er  street 

Schenck    avenue    

Schenectady  avenue 

Schermerhom  street 

Scholes  street 

Seigel  street 

Seventh  avenue   

Sheffield  avenue 

Shepherd  avenue 

Sixth  avenue   

Skillman  avenue 

Skillman   street    

Smith  street 

Snedicor  avenue 

South  Elliott  place 

South  Oxford  street 

South  Portland  avenue 

Spencer  street  . . .  ^ 61 

Stagg  street  121 

Stanhope  street 28 

Starr  street 87 

Steuben  street 2 

Sterling  place 8 

Stockholm  street 29 

Stockton  street 40 

Stone  avenue 80 

Stuyvesant  avenue l 

Sumner  avenue 44 

Sumner  place   4 

Summit  street l 

Sumpter  street  12 

Sutter  svenue 4 

Sutton  street g 

Suydam  street   42 


Number  of 
licenses. 

1 

1 

6 

24 

1 

9 

22 

8 

8 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

11 

2 

11 

10 

18 

2 

16 

4 

4 

11 

1 

1 

....  104 

49 

8 

1 

8 

7 

64 

60 

28 

11 

2 

2 

1 
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TABLE  ZVI— ContiniMd. 


(d)  Borough  of  Brooklyn:  By  Straott— Continuod. 


Street 

Talman  street 

Taylor  street 

Temple  Court 

Ten  Eyck  street  . . . . 

Thames  street 

Thatf  ord  street  . . . . 

Third'  avenue   

Third  place 

Thornton  street  . . . . 
Throop  ayenue  . . . . 

Tiffany  place   

Tillary  street 

Tompkins  avenue  . . 
Troutman  street  . . . 

Troy  avonue  

Underhill  avenue  . . 

Union  avenue 

Union  street 

Utica  avenue    

Van  Brunt  street  . . 
Van  Buren  street  . . 
Vanderbilt  avenue  . 
Vanderbllt  street.. . . 
Vanderveer  street  . 
Vandervoort  street  . 
Vandyke  street  . . . . 
Van  Sicklen  avenue 
Van  Voorhis  street  . 

Vare  street  

Vermont  avenue  . . . 
Vermont  street  —  . 

Vesta  street 

Walcott  street 

Wallahout  street  . . . 

Walton  street 

Walworth  street  . . . 

Warren  place 

Warren  street 

Warwick  street  . . . . 
Washington  avenue 
Washington  street  . . 
Waterbury  street  . . 
Walk  ins  street  . . . . 
Waver  I  y  avenue  . . . 

Weirfleld  street 

West  street 

Whipple  street   . . . . 
Williams  avenue  . . . 
Willoughby  avenue 
Wllloughby  street  . . 

Wilson  street 

Winsor  place    

Withers  street 

Woodbine  street  . . . 
Woodhull  street  . . . 
Woodward  avenue  . 
Wyckoff  avenue   . . . 


Number  of 
lloenees. 

1 

2 

1 

64 

6 

21 

89 

1 

12 

73 

1 

8 

40 

102 

1 

S 

84 

IS 

....  1 

9 

7 

8 

2 

1 

....  4 

....  1 

4 

2 

27 

2 
82 
88 

1 

24 

23 

6 

1 

10 

4 

. ....  2 

2 

2 

84 

1 

....  1 

1 

14 

2 

66 

6 

1 

1 

. . . .  48 

7 

8 

8 

44 


Street 

Wyckoff  street 

Wyona  street 

Wythe  avenue 

York  street , 

Zeidler  street 

First  plaoe    , 

First  street , 

North  First  street , 

South  First  street , 

Second  street 

South  Second  street 

Third  street 

South  Third  street 

Fourth  street 

East  Fourth  street 

North  Fourth  street 

South  Fourth  street 

North  Fifth  street 

South  Fifth  street 

East  Fifth  street 

West  Sixth  street 

North  Sixth  street 

North  Seventh  street  . . . , 

North  Eighth  street 

Eighth  street    

South  Eighth  street 

West  Eighth  street 

North  Ninth  street 

South  Ninth  street 

West  Ninth  street 

Tenth  street   

South  Tenth  street 

Eleventh  street 

South  Eleventh  street  . . . 

Twelfth   street    

Thirteenth  street   

Fourteenth  street 

Fifeenth  street 

Sixteenth  street 

Seventeenth  street   

Eighteenth  street 

Nineteenth  street 

Twentieth  street 

Twentieth-first  street  . . . . 
Twenty-second  street  . . . . 

Twenty-third  street 

Twenty-sixth  street 

Twenty-eighth  street  . . . . 

Thirty-second  street 

Thirty-fourth  street 

East  Thirty-fourth  street  . 

Thirty-sixth  street 

Thirty- seventh  street  . . . . 
East  Thirty-eighth  street 

Thirty-ninth  street 

Fortieth  street   

Forty-flrbt  street    


Number  of 
lloensee. 

8 

4 

10 

4 

1 

....  1 

7 

6 

7 

6 

7 

4 

16 

1 

1 

8 

18 

64 

13 

1 

1 

. . . .  88 

42 

66 

1 

B 

1 

7 

2 

2 

1 

I 

1 

....  1 

4 

8 

2 

8 

6 

5 

6 

....  8 

8 

82 

13 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

8 

6 

1 
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TABLB  XVI— Continoed. 
id)  Borough  of  Brooklyn :  By  Stroeta    Continued. 


Street 
Forty-seoond  street   . . . 
Bay  Forty-fourth  street 

Forty-fifth  street 

Forty-sixth  street   . . . . 
Forty-eighth  street    . . . 

Forty-ninth  street 

Fiftieth  street 

Fifty-first  street 

Fifty-second  street  . . . . 
Fifty-fourth  street  . . . . 

Fifty-fifth  street 

Fifty-sixth  street 

Fifty-seventh  street  . . . 


Number  of 
licenses. 

8 

2 

2 

....  8 

4 

2 

4 

2 

2 

1 

3 

8 

8 


Street 
Fifty-eighth  street  . . . 

Fifth-ninth  street 

Sixtieth  street 

Sixty-first  street 

Sixty-fifth  street 

Sixth-sixth  street  . . . . 
Seyenty-seventh  street 
Ninety-second  street   . 
East  Ninety-ninth   . . . 
Cypress  Hill   


Number  of 
Itoenses. 


2 


9^99 


(e)  Interior  Cities  and  VUlages. 


AdamsYille    . . . 

Addison    

Afton    

Akron 

Albany  

Alder  Creek  . . . 

Alfred    

Allegany    

Altamont 

Amenia 

Ames    

Amsterdam    . . . 

Ancram    

ArgusYille    . . . . 

Ashland   

Auburn    

Augusta  Center 
Austerlitz    . . . . 
Baldwinsrille    . 
Ballston  Spa.  . . 
Bamesville    . . . 

Bath 

BelloYue 

Belmont 

Berne   

Binghamton  . . . 


Number  of 
licenses. 

1 

.1 

1 

1 

644 

2 

....  1 

1 

21 

....  8 

4 

114 

4 

'  •      1 

1 

171 

1 

1 

B 

33 

1 

6 

B 

....  1 

2 

126 


Buffalo    1.129 

Caliooon 1 

Cambridge 18 

Camden 14 

Camillus    1 

Canaan  8 

Canajoharie 18 

Canandaigua 1 

Canastota    2 

Canisteo 1 

Cape  Vincent 1 

Cardiff   1 

Carlisle    2 

Carlisle  Centre 2 


Carthage    

Cassadaga    

CassYille    

Castleton   

Cato   

Catskill    

CazenoTia    

Cedar  Vale   

Cedarville    

Center    

Central  Bridge 

Champlain 

Charleston  Four  Comers 

Charlotte   

Charlton 

Chatham    • . . 

Cheektowaga •• . . . 

Chittenango 

ChurchTille 

Clajrville    

Clifton  Park 

Clinton 

Clintondale 

Cobleskill    

Cohocton    

Cohoes    

Cold  Brook   

Coldwater    

Collamer    

Colonie 

Conklingville 

Copake  

Corinth    

Coming    

Cortland 

Coventry    

Coxsackie 

CranesviUe    

Craryvllle    

Cuba    


Number  of 
Uoenaes. 

-2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

19 

11 

1 

1 

20 

14 

2 

1 

8 

2 

27 

2 

1 

1 

7 

8 

....  1 

1 

26 

1 

80 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 
1 
8 

22 

4 

1 

10 

1 

1 
2 
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TABLE  XVI— Contiiiued. 


(e)  Interior  Cities  and  VlUaces— Continued. 


Oaneville    

Davenport    

Deansboro    

Deerfleld    

Delanaon    

Delhi 

Delmar 

Depew 

Deposit 

Dobbs  Peny 

Dolgeville    

Dorloch    

DormansYiUe 

Dunham  Hollow  . . 

Dunkirk 

Dunnsville 

EarlTille    

East  Berne   

East  Cobleskill  . . . 
East  Worcester  . . . 

Eaton 

Eden  Centre 

Edinburgh 

Ellenvllle 

Elmira   

EInora    , . . 

Esperance    

Fairfield 

Fairport    

Farmer 

Fayetteville 

Fergusonvllle  . . . . 
Fishkill-on-Hudson 
Flshklll  Landing  . . 
Forestport    . .  .  ^  . . 

Forks    

Fort  Ann 

Fort  Edward 

Fort  Hunter    

Fort  Plain 

Frankfort    

Frankfort  Hill 

Franklin    

Franklinton     

Fullers 

Fulton    

Fultonham 

Fultonville 

Oallupvllle    

Garfield    

Gates    

Geneva 

Ghent 

OlfTord    

Gilboa    

Glenfleld    

GlenTlIle    


Number  of 
licenses. 

1 

1 

2 

8 

7 

3 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

6 

2 

6 

4 

1 

8 

1 

1 

26 

143 

1 

84 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

3 

8 

1 

6 

82 

1 

9 

8 

12 

1 

1 

13 

1 

1 

6 

4 

1 

19 

2 

8 

. . . .  7 

1 

1 

6 


Glens  Falls 

GIoversTille    

Gouverneur   

Gowanda    

Granyille , 

Greece    , 

Green  Island  . . . . 

Greenwich    , 

Grooms    , 

Groton    , 

Grovener  Comers 
Guilderland   . . . . , 

Hagamans , 

Hamburg , 

Hamilton   , 

Harbor , 

Hartford    , 

Hastings    

Hqbron   , 

Herkimer , 

Hillsdale    , 

Hoag  Comers   . . , 

Hobart , 

Hoffmans 

Holland    

Holland  Patent  . . 

HoIIowville    

Homer    , 

Hoosick  Falls   . . . 
Homellsville   . . . , 

Hors'eheads    

Howes  Cave  .  . . . , 

Hudson     , 

Huelvelton , 

Ilion 

Trondequoit    .... 

Ithaca    

Jamestown , 

JamesvIIle 

Johnstown    , 

Jonesville 

Jordan    , 

Kerhonkson   .... 

Kinderhook    

Kingston    , 

Knox    , 

Knoxboro , 

Lancaster    , 

Lebanon , 

Lebanon  Springs 
Lestershire    . . . . . 

Leyden    , 

Liberty    

Little  Falls 

Livingstonyille    . . 

Lockport    

Lowrille     


Number  of 
Uoenaes. 

80 

108 

13 

1 

21 

5 

9 

14 

8 

2 

10 

29 

5 

3 

16 

3 

3 

1 

1 

2 

4 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

81 

7 

8 

4 

74 

1 

4 

7 

66 

19 

1 

1 

2 

1 

7 

18 

2 

1 

7 

1 

1 

« 

I 

1 

28 

2 

87 

6 
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TABLE  XVI— Continued. 


Luzerne    

Madison   

McConnellsville  . . . 

AlcKlnley   

McKownsville    . . . . 

Malone 

Mamaroneck    

Marcy 

Marlayllle    

Marshvllle 

Massena  

Matteawan 

Mayfleld 

Meadowdale 

Mechanicrille    . . . . 

Mellenville 

Mempliis    

Middleburgh    

Middle  Oranvllle   . 
Middle  Orove   . . . . 

Middletown    

Middleville    

Mlnden     

Mineral  Springs   . . 

Mobawk   

Mohawkville    

Montlcello    

Montour  Falls  . . . . 

Montrose    

Moravia   

MorrisYllle    

Mortimer   

Mount  Pleasant  . . . 
Mount  Vernon  . . . . 

Mycenae 

Napanoch 

Narrowsburg 

Nassau    

Newburgh    

New  Hartford  . 

New  Lebanon   . . . . 

New  Paltz 

New  Rochelle    . . . . 
Niagara  Falls  . . . . 

Niskayuna 

Nortb  Broadalbln  . 
North  Chatham  . . . 
North  Collins  . . . . 
North  Qermantown 
North  Hillsdale  . . 
North  Manlius  . . . 
North  Tonawahda 

Northvllle    

Norwich 

Norwood 

Nyack 

Oakhlll 


(e)  Interior  Cities  and 

Number  of 
licenses. 

4 

4 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

4 

1 

86 

3 

1 

13 

7 

1 

9 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

8 

1 

8 

6 

1 

3 

1 

1 

10 

1 

1 

1 

1 

7 

8 

2 

8 

8 

1 

3 

1 

7 

8 

8 

2 

2 

2 


Villages— Continued. 

Number  of 
licenses. 

Ogdensburg    6 

Old  Chatham 5 

Olean    10 

Oneida    7 

Oneonta    28* 

Onondaga  Castle 1 

Oriskany  Falls 34 

Oswego   1 

Otego    1 

Owego 12 

Palatine  Bridge 6 

Penn  Yan 3 

PerryvlUe    1 

Philmont    8 

Pine  Plains 1 

Pittsford    1 

Plattsburg    13 

Pol&nd    6 

Poolville    1 

Port  Byron   6 

Portchester    1 

Port  Dickinson 1 

Port  Jerris   1 

Port  Leyden 1 

Potr>dam 1 

Poughkeepsie 12 

Princetown 4 

Quaker  Street 2 

RaceyiUe    1 

Ravena  1 

Reidsville     4 

Red   Hook    6 

Red  Rock 4 

Rensselaer '  61 

Rexford  Flats   1 

Rhinebeck    1 

Richmondvillo 10 

Rochester    1,691 

Rock  City  Falls 2 

Rockton    1 

Rome    81 

Rotterdam 8 

Round  Lake    2 

Roxbury 6 

Rural  Qrovo   1 

St.  Johnsville   14 

Salamanca 3 

Salem 14 

Salisbury 1 

Sandy  Hill 23 

Saratoga    45 

Schenevus    2 

Schodack  Centre 1 

Schoharie     27 

Schuyler  Comers   2 

Schenectady 188 

Schuylerrllle    10 
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Scott 

Seneca  Falls  . . . . 

Seward 

Sharon  Hill 

Sharon  Springs    . 

Shushan 

Sidney    

Sing  Sing 

Sloan    

SloansTllle 

Solevllle 

South  Berne  . . . . 
South  Oolumbia  . 
South  Olene  FaUa 
South  OranTllle  . 
South  Hartford  . . 

Spencerport 

Spencertown    . . . . 

Sprakers    

Spring  Olen 

Spring  Valley  . . . 

Staataburg 

Stillwater 

Stockport 

Stottville   

StittTllle    

Summit    

Syracuse    

Three  Mile  Bay  . . 

Tloonderoga 

Tonawanda    

Troy 

Trumansburg    . . . 
Tupper  Lake  . . . . 

Turin   

Tusten   

Unadilla 

Union 

UUca 

Valatie    

Victor 

Victory  Mills 

Vintonton    


TABLE  XVI— Condttded. 

(e)  Interior  Cities  and  l^JlMies— Concloded. 

Number  of 
lioenses. 

1 

22 

2 

1 

4 

6 

8 

8 


8 

268 

8 

2 

25 

306 

2 

1 
1 
1 
12 
1 
610 
2 
1 
8 
1 


Walden 

Walker  Valley 

Wawarsing    

Warners 

Wamersville 

Warrensburgh    . . . . 

Waterford    

Waterloo    

Watertown 

Waterrliet 

Waterville 

Watkins 

Waverly 

Wayland    

Weedsport   

WellsTille    

West  Berne 

Weet  Copake 

West  Day   

West  Eaton 

West  Fulton 

West  Lebanon 

West  Milton 

West  New  Brighton 

West  Schuyler 

West  Seneca 

West  Taghkanio  . . . 

West  Webster 

Westerlo    

Westvllle   

Whitehall    

Whitelaw 

Whltesboro    

WllliamsTllle 

Windsor 

Woodard    

Worcester    

Yonkers   

Yorkvllle 


Number  of 
lioenses. 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

7 

17 

1 

82 

40 

....  1 

4 

18 

6 

8 


19 


ToUl    7,71 
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TABLE  XVn.— MINES  AMD 


LOCALITY  AND  FIRM  NAME. 


Material  mined  or 
qiiarried. 


Number 

of 

in- 
spectioDB. 


I-x.  STONE. 
Chenango  County. 

NOBWICH. 

Conroy,  Daniel Bluestone. 

Conroy,  Daniel  db  Go Bluestone. 

Riley.  Patrick  H Bluestone. 

Woods,  Theodore  (Norwich  Bluestone  Co.) [Bluestone . 

OxroRD. 


Clark  Bluestone  Co. 


Bluestone. 


Columbia  County. 

Hudson. 
Hudson  Portland  Cement  Co ilimestone  and  shale. . 


Dutchess  County. 

South  Dovbr. 
flouth  Dover  Marble  Co 


Akron  Stone  Co . 


Brie  County. 

AXBOK. 


Marble. 


BurrALO. 

Api)enheimer,  John  E 

Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Co 


Gehers  Stone  Quarries. 
Rupp,  John  A 


Flint  and  limestone. . . 


Flint  and  limestone . . 
Flint  and  limestone . . 

Flint  and  limestone . . 
Flint  and  limestone . . 


Schrier,  Sebastian  (late  Schrier  db  Voisard) Flint  and  limestone . . 

Genesee  County. 


Lerot. 
Empire  Lunestone  Co Limestone , 


General  Crushed  Stone  Co iFlint  and  limestone . . . 

Greene  County. 

Aubbn'b. 
Alsen's  American  Portland  Cement  Ck> Limestone 


SurrH's  Lanoxno. 
Catskill  Portland  Cement  Ck> Limestone , 

Onondaga  County. 

Dkwitt. 
Alvord,  A.  E Limestone , 


Alvord,  E.  B..  A  Co 

Jamesville  Milling  Co.  (late  Robt.  Dunlop  db  Co.) . 


'  Manlius. 
Behan,  James,  Estate 


Britton.  EI. 


Onohdaga. 


Limestone 
Limestone 


limestone! . 
Limestone . 


MiMBB  OB  QUABBIKS. 


Total 
number. 


1' 
1 

II 

li 


In 
opera- 
tion. 


1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 

3 

1 


1 
2 

1 
1 


1'  1 

*  Power  obtained  from  mill  boil 


1 
1 


1 
1 
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QUARRIES  mSPECTED. 


EiiPLOTssa  ON  Pat  Roll. 

Daily 
hours 

of 
labor. 

Boilers. 

Num-     Horse- 
ber.       power. 

Engines. 

Orders. 

Total 
num- 
ber. 

Boys 
lft-18 
years. 

Boys 
14-16 
years. 

Num- 
ber. 

Horse- 
power. 

Compli- 
ances. 

80 

10 
10 
10 
9i 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 
10 

10 
10 

10 

10 
10 

10 
10 

10 

10 
10 

10 

10 

- 

• 

Remove  powder  maganne  to  a 
safer  locality.     Disohari^  boy 
under  16  years  of  a^e  without 
certificate. 

Report    accident.      Pay    wages 
weekly. 

Tip  tamping  bars  with  6  inches 

of  copper. 
Tip  tamping  bars  with  6  inches 

of  copper. 
Post  noonday  permit 

Discharge   two  boys   under   16 
years  without  certificates.  Ob- 
tain noondav  oermitr . . , .  r . , , 

5 

3 

1 

i 

2 

15 

37 
39 

1 

1 
3 

1 

36 

16 

300 

80 

1 
111 

80 
16 

60 

An 

o 

1 

3'            •   1 

40 

75 
10 

12 

8 

1 

3 

1 

2 

* 
* 

t 

25'   '       i 
60           3 

25 

60 
85 

86 

60 
36 

1 
2 

120 

. 

2 

Complied 

Complied 

140'              *> 

1 

Report  accident 

Complied 

50 

Inspect  boilers.      Guard     main 
ajtive  pulley  and|belt  in  engine 
room. 

40 

24 

3 

135 

2 

41 

4 

20 

5 

. 

1 
t 

10 

1 

125 

2 

120 

\ 
\ 

t  Elaetrioity.     X  Also  oement  rook. 


Locomotives. 
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Table  XVn. — Condnued. 


locality  and  firm  name. 


Material  mined  or 
quarried. 


Number 
of 
in- 
spections. 


MiNRS  OR  QUAKRIKrt. 


Total 
number. 


In 
opera- 
tion. 


I-x.  STON£ — Continued. 

Onondaga  County — Continued. 

Split  Rock.  I 

Solvay  Proceu  Co j  Limestone . 


Orleani  County. 

Albion. 

Bartell  db  Hebner ^ 

Cieary  and  Crowthar * 

PUkins,  8.  E 

Filkihs,  Stanley  E 

Medina  Quarry  Go.  f Newaom) 

Medina  Quarry  Co.  ( DeQraff  &  Roberts) 

Medina  Quarry  Co.  (Qoodrioh) 

Medina  Quarry  Co.  (Brady) 'Medina  sandstone 

Reed,  Allen  db  Reid Medina  sandstone 

Rsran,  M.  A Medina  sandatone. 

Medina. 
Medina  Quarry  Co.  (MoCormick) .Medina  sandstone. 


Medina  sandstone. 
Medina  sandstone. 
Medina  sandstone. 
Medina  sandstone. 
Medina  sandstone. 
Medina  sandstone. 
Medina  sandstone. 


Qonnan,  C.  A. 


MURBAT. 


Medina  Quarry  Co.  (O'Brien) 

Medina  Quarry  Co.  ( Keyes) 

Medina  Quarry  Co.  (Cornwall) . . . 

Medina  Quarry  Co.  iTom  X) 

Orleans  Sandstone  Co 

Squire,  A.  J.  (A.  J.  Squire  A  Son) . 
Vinoent  db  Co. . .  (Jones  &  Co.) . . . 


Medina  sandstone. 


Medina 
Medina 
Medina 
Medina 
Medina 
Medina 
Medina 


sandstone . 
sandstone, 
sandstone, 
sandstone . 
sandstone, 
sandstone, 
sandstone. 


Vinoent  &  Co i Medina  sandstone. 

RiDOBWAT. 


Barber,  Robert. . . 
FUkins.  Stanley  E 
Qorman,  Charles  A 


Medina  sandstone . 
Medina  sandstone . 
Medina  sandstone . 


Le  Valley  Medina  Stone  Co ;Medina  sandstone. 

Schoharie  County. 


Howe's  Cats. 
Helderberg  Cement  Co 


Limestone . 


St.  Lawrence  County. 

GOUVBRNEUR. 


Belding,  Bfilo  M 

Qouvemeur  Marble  Co.  (late  St.  Lawrence) 

Northern  New  York  Marble  Co 

Rylstone  (>o 


KVI 

White  Crystal  Marble  Co..  The 

Whitney,  D.  J.  Co.  (late  Emprie  Marble  Ck).), 


Marble. 
Marble. 
Marble. 
Marble . 
Marble . 
Marble . 


Warren  County. 

Glbns  Falls. 
Flnoh,  Pruyn  A  Co.,  Lioorporated  (late  Qlens  Falls  Co.) 


Qlens  Falls  Portland  Cement  Co. 


Limestone  and  marble. 
Limestone 


1 
1 
1 
1 

I! 

1 
1 
1 
1 


3 
6 
1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
6 
1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 


1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 


8 
1 


*  Both  ndU  and  mine  t 
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Mines  and  Quarries  Inspected. 


EUPL.OTEK.H  ON  PaT  RoLL. 

Daily 
houre 

of 
Jabor. 

Boilers. 

Enoines. 

Total 
num- 
ber. 

Boys 
16-18 
yearo. 

Boys 
14-16 
yearo. 

Num- 
ber. 

Horae- 
power. 

Num- 
ber. 

Horae- 
power. 

Ordera. 


Compli- 
ances. 


I  Night  hands  11  hours. 

19 


Inspect  boilero. 


Report  accident. 
Report  accident. 

Inspect  boilers. 


Provide  Niiitable  power  house 
flafe  distance.  Tip  tamping 
barf*  w'f  h  6  inches  Conner. 


Inspect  boilero. 

Tip  tamping  bare  with  6  inches 
copper.     Reoort  accident  i 


20  In.^peot  bojlero. 
20  Inspect  boilero. 


Inspect  botler. 


Tip  tamr>ine  bare  with  6  inche$>  Complied. 

of  copper.  Report  accidents. 
Disoharpre   boy   under   16   yearj-jComp'icd. 

without  certificate.  I 


Complied. 
Complied. 


Complied. 


Complied. 
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Table  XVn.— Contiiiiied. 


LOCALITY  AND  FIRM  NAME. 


Material  mined  or 
quarried. 


Number 

of 

in- 

speetioDB. 


Mines  or  Quakhibs. 


Total 
number. 


In 
tion. 


I-i.  STOHB— <^tiniied. 
Waahiiigton  County. 

QHAimiXB. 

Alfonquin  Red  Slate  Co Red  slate 

Allen  and  WiUiama 

Bonanaa  Slate  Co 

Cambria  Slate  Co 


Granyille  Slate  Co. 
Hughes  A  Co 


Mathews  Slate  Co.  (Flaherty). 


Mathews  Slate  Co.  (Eagle). 


Mathews  Slate  Co.  (Empire  Green) 


O'Brien,  John  W.. 
Williams,  Conner. 


Whttbralu 
Mathews  Slate  Co.  (National).. . . 


Total— Stone 

1-9.  ORAPHITB,  ROCK  SALT,  ETC. 

Bis«s  County. 

Crown  Point. 
Goiumbia  Graphite  Co 


Red  slate 

filaok  slate 

Greene  and  variegated 

slate. 

Black  slate 

Green  and  variegated 

slate. 
Red  slate 

Red    slate    and    mill 
stock. 


Green  and  purple  slate 


Green,  variegated  and 

purple  slate. 
Green,  variegated  and 

purple  slate. 


Red  slate. 


TiCONDRROOA. 

International  Mineral  O).  (late  Tioonderoga  Mining 
and  MUUng  Ck>.) 

Livingston  County. 

York. 


Retsof  Mining  Co... 

St.  Lawrence  County. 

GoUVBRNRDR. 

Adirondack  Pyrite  O) 


Warren  County. 

Haoub. 
Aoierioan  Graphite  Co iGrapnite  ore , 


Graphit^ore 


Feldspar,     -nica     and 
quartz. 


Rock  salt. 


Iron  pvrites  (mined  fori 
sulphur). 


Washington  County. 


Whitbhaix.  ' 

Adinmdaok  Graphite  Mining  and  MUling  Co Graphite. 

Bddy  St  Wetherell  Co Sienna. . . 


Total— Talc  Graphite^  Etc, 


1 

1 

1 
68 


1 
1 

1 
88 


8 


1 
1 
1 

1 
I 

1 
1 


1 
I 

I 
86 


1 

n 


1 

2 


8     I 


•  12  hours  work  on  kilns,     t  Boiler  sold. 
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Mlnei  and  Qnarrlat  Impcctod. 


Employees  on  Pat  Roll. 

Daily 
hours 

of 
labor. 

Boilers. 

Engines. 

Total 
num- 
ber. 

Boys 
16-18 
years. 

Boys 
14-16 
years. 

Num- 
ber. 

Horse- 
power. 

Num- 
ber. 

Horse- 
power. 

Ordws. 


CkunpH- 


20 

16 

6 

6 

7 

3 

10 

13 


18 


14 
13 


18 


2,695 


.'2 
16 


160 


40 


35 


262 


17 


10 
10 
10 

10 
10 

10 
10 

10 


10 


9 


10 
10 


10 


10 
10 


m*io 


10 


10 


10 
10 


84 


6 


51 
1 


11 


80 
20 
60 

14 
50 


30 
55 

40 


I 


30 
21 


75 


2.602 


25 
25 


1,500 


35 


60 
15 


1,660 


t  Niffht  hands  work  Oi  hours.     S  Mill  and  quarries. 


77 


6 


10 


40 
20 
35 


35 


30 
30 

50 


40 


60 


1.813 


25 


25 


1.400 


Inspect  boiler. 
Inspect  boiler. 
Inspect  boiler 


Inspect  boiler. 


In- 


Obtain    noonday    permit, 
spect  boiler. 

Discharge  boy  under  16  years 
without  certificate.  Remove 
loose  rock  from  side  and  aboye 
workings. 

Report  accidents.  Remove 
hanging  rock  from  foot  at 
j)oint  near  when  accident  oc> 
curred.  Discharge  boy  under 
16  years  without  certificate. 

Inspect  boiler 

Discharge  boy  under  16  years 
without  certificate. 


Inspect    boiler.     Obtain    noon' 
day  permit; 


Provide  ladder    or  treads  with 
hand  rail  for  manway. 


Report  accidents.  Tip  tamping 
bars  with  six  inches  copper,  or 
use  wood.  Erect  not  less  than 
five  heavy  standards  of  timber 
to  protect  hanging  wall  in  in- 
cline, as  designated  to  the  gen- 
eral manager. 

Report  accicuuit 


Complied. 


Gompliec . 

Complied. 
Complied. 


CompJisd. 


Complied. 
Complied. 


Complied 


Complied. 


Complied. 


Complied. 


50  Inspect  boiler. 
15  Increase  and  strengthen  timber-  Complied. 
I     ing  in  incline  No.  2  and  at 

other  points  designated  to  the 

superintendent. 


1,515 
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T<ible  XVn.— Continued. 


LOCALITY  AND  FIRM  NAME. 


Material  mined  or 
quarried. 


Number 

of 

in- 

spectiona. 


Mines  or  Quarries. 


Total 
number. 


In 
opera- 
tion. 


Akron  Cement  Works. 


I.  3^.  CEMENT. 

Erie  County. 

Akron. 


Cummincs  Cement  Co. . . . 
Newman,  H.  L.  and  W.  C. 


Buffalo. 
BuflFalo  Cement  Co.,  Ltd 


Schoharie  County. 

'  ,|Howf/b  Cavk. 
Helderburi^  Cement  Co 


U.^ter  county. 

Kingston  CEIoxdout). 
Newark  Lime  and  Cement  Mfg.  Co . . . 


RosendAlk. 
Consolidated  Roaendale  Cement  Co. 
Consolidated  Rosendale  Cement  Co. 
Consolidated  Rosendale  Cement  (<•, 
Consolidated  Rosendale  Cement  ('o, 
Consolidated  Rosendale  Cement  Co. 
Consolidated  Rosendale  Cement  Co. 

New  York  Cement  Co , 

Snyder,  A.  J.  &  Sons ' 


(Norton  Upper) . . 

(Norton  Lower) . . 

(No.  1,  Lawrence) 

(No.  3.  Hoffman) 

(Beach) 

(No.  2,  Lawrence) 


Cement  rock . 

Cement  rook. 
Cement  rook. 


Cement  rook. 


Cement  rocic. 


Cement  rock, 


Total — Cement 


I.  3c.  GYPSUM. 

Genesee  County. 

.  Oakfield. 
Oakfield  Plaster  Mfg.  Co 


Cement  rock. 
Cement  rock, 
(^ment  rock . 
Cement  rock. 
C'Cment  rock. 
Cement  rock. 
Cement  rock. 
Cement  rock . 


Gypsum. 


L'.  S.  Gypsum  Co.  (    o.  1 .  .shaft ) Gypsum. 

U,  S.  Gyj)sum   Co.  (No.  2  shaft  > Gypaum. 

U.  S.  Gynsum  Co.  (No.  10  shaft ) Gypsum. 


Monroe  County, 

Garbutt. 

Garbutt  Gypsum  Co* '(jypsum. 

liycomiiiff  (Jalcining  (>> Gypsum. 

WnKATI  ANM. 

vJon»oliilal«d  Wheat lan<l  Plaster  Co Gypsum. 


13 


20 


1 
1 


3 
2 


20 


I 
I 
1 


3 
1 


*Both  mill  and  mining. 
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Mines'and  Quarries'Inspeeted. 


EiiPLOTSBB  ON  Pat  Roll. 

Daily 
hours 

of 
labor. 

BOXLERB. 

Enoines. 

Total 
num- 
ber. 

Bom 
16-18 
years. 

Bosrs 
14-16 
years. 

Num- 
ber. 

Horse- 
power. 

Num- 
ber. 

Horse- 
power. 

OrdefB. 


Compli- 
ances. 


12 

1 

1 

10 

10 
10 

10 
10 

10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

* 

3 

* 

16 

* 

3 

2 
2 
5 
2 
♦1 

• 

1 

1 

25 

150 

3 

150 

19 

1 
3 

120 
10 

500 

5 

• 

400 

1 

45 

230 

120 

""466 

125 

15 

3 

1 
1 
2 
3 
1 


205 

35 

90 

33 

60 

400 

58 
80 

2 

135 
15 

37 

10 
10 

♦6 

1 

1.000 
100 

3 

1 

1,000 

42 

100 

576 

7 

1 

•    •»•••• 

41 

2,700 

23 

2,495 

16 

- 

10 

10 
10 
10 

10 
10 

■ 
X 

40 

1 

1 

70 
50 

2 
2 

54 

40 

40 

12 

22 

• 

4 

30 

1 

Discharge   boy   under   Id  with 
certificate. 
150  Report  accident 


Report  arcldent. 


Reduce  distance  between  pillars 
to  not  more  than  40  feet  in 
future  work. 


Properly  guard  elevator  (hoist- 
ing) shaft  on  ground  floor. 
Tip  tamping  bars  with  6 
inches  of  .  copper.  Obtain 
noonday  permit. 

54, Obtain  noonday  permit 

40  Obtain  noonday  permit Complied. 

Renew   roof   over   entrance    to: Complied. 

shaft,  first  floor.  | 

Obtain  noonday  permit 'CompUed. 


Complied. 
CompUec* 

Complied. 
Complying 


Complied. 


Complied. 


Erect  two  or  more  pillars  of 
solid  masonry  Oimestone  Sc 
Portland  cement),  dimensions 
not  less  than  8x10  feet,  and 
reaching  from  foot  to  hanging 
wall.  Locate  them  on  each 
side  of  track  leading;  from  tun- 
nel entrance,  and  m  the  sec- 
tion where  the  old  workings 
have  left  the  hanging  wall 
without  the  support  of  pillars 
of  natural  rock. 


Complied 


t  Temporarily  dosed.         %  Gasoline. 
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Table  XVTI. — Concluded. 


LOCALITY  AND  FIRM  NAME. 


MeAwial  mined  or 
quarried. 


Number 

of 

in- 
spections. 


Mines  ob  Qdarries. 


Total 
number. 


In 
opera- 
tion. 


I.  3c.  GYPSUM— Continued. 

Cnondasa  County. 

Dawrrr. 
National  Wall  Plaster  Co Gypsum. 


Total — Gypsum. 


Ik.  IRON  AlfD  ZINC  MINES. 
CHnton  County. 

AUSABLE.' 

Amuiil  Mmmg  Co.  CNorth  Pit) iMagnetic  ore. 

Arnold  Mining  Co.  (South  Pit) {Magnetic  ore. 

r 

Lton  Mountain.  ) 

Delaware  A  Hudson  Co jMasnetic  ore. 

(Chateaugay  Ore  db  Iron  Dept.) 


Dutohees  County. 

Amenta. 
Bamum.  C.  W.  Gate  Amenia  Mining  Co.) 'Brown  hematite. 


Copake  Iron  Co. 


Dover  Furnace. 


County. 

MlNEVILLR. 

ir'ort  I4enr>  *rou  Ore  Co.  (21  shaft) 

Witherbee,  Sherman  db  O).  (Bonansa) 

Witherbee.  Sherman  A  Co.  ("A"  shaft) 

Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Co.  ("B"  shaft) 

Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Co.  (Smith  shaft) 

Witherbee,  Sherman  &  CJo.  (Upper  and  Ixjwer  ".foJcpr") 


Brown  hematite. 


Total — Iron . 


Ulster  County, 
Ellenyille. 


£.Ilenville  Zinc  Bfine. 


Grand  Total. 


Magnetic  ore. 
Magnetic  ore . 
Magnetic  ore. 
Magnetic  ore . 
Magnetic  ore. 
Magnetic  ore . 


Zinc  and  copper. 


1 
10 


6 


9 


f» 


I 
1 
1 
1 
1 


10 

16 

16 

1 

1 

1 

106 

143 

l*> 

♦  Temporarily  dosed.         f  Air  engin*'* 


